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Paddock Feeding of Pigs- 

By E. E. Saweb., Director, Experiment Stations. 


iiTowth mar Ijo distinguisbecl in tbo life-history 


of ■ 


Tuv.yi' periods of Lmnvtii may oe uJMui^tu,-:^iAvvr . 

A W.m hoa- lunnelv, from birth to ivoaning, a period ot irame and 
mnsch. development, “and, lastly, the time oeenpied m a 
fattening and finishing. During the second 

and almudance of green forage and roots are ’ .S?™ stP 

natnre a grazing animal. It is impossible to turn a 
rai-:ed Iiiat- fed largelv upon maize at its present value. . ^ c ‘ ■ 

;Se ritlm b in nrious to health, is too fattening, mahes greasy pork, 
and 'does not supply sufficient material for the growth 
n nt and muscle Paddocks of bean, rape, lucerne, sweet 
nionkev nnts. pumpkins, hnckwheat and paspalnm are essential, _ and 
with ■! <mall dailv ration of maize, oats, barley or meahe bran, n <■ - 
greit a variety as “possible, will furnish pork at the lowest possible price 
Snd of the bek obtainable quality. It has been 

wlidp it i‘ikes from 44 to 6 Ifcs. gram sty-fed to male 1 lb. poik, tiie 
' snne •miii4-an be made from 1 to 2 lb. grain, and as much gTcen forage 
• and roots as the hog will eat. Pigs kept in paddocks _aro less trouble,, 
thrivi' l>etter, and fatten more rapidly than sty-fed annna s. 

Ill demonstration of these facts a series of feeding expermients ha e 
Veen organised at the Winkel Spruit Experiment Fami. ncre paddoek. 

and 1,1... tad ft K 

heaim and arrowroot respectively, and the roianlth^ f . . , • i t 

. mentioned crops are now to hand. Twelve hogs of 
4^ selected for the experiment, and paddocked on t 

ik a" L end ot tie tet . total gain of 80 ftann Uve weight 
: wk d,;k kkpptoaimateli. 1 ib. per die™ in individn.l animate, due 
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entirely to the ground niit ' forage^, no additional ration heingy, fed. 
The second week's feeding ■ resulted' in. a' further total gain of^ 66 'Tbs. in 
live n'<dg]ii, equal to an o...verage individual gain of 'SI- Ihs. During the 
i]]ird wc’ok an additional dailj ration of 1 lb. inealie meal and 1 lb. «)f 
jH'jtatoes .per hog was supplied. ' The. total gain, however, was. less than 
in rlie ])reeeding week, namehq 63 Tbs., a residt whicli would appear to 
elcaity indicate exliaiistion of the forage. The hogs were nr-cordingly 
i*^-in.ovod to [lie adjoining containing a heavy (Won ot sweet 

potatoes, ' 

PIG FEEDING IN PADDOCK OF GROUND NUTS. 


Nninber 

Date of 

Weight. 

Gain. 

of Hog-s, 

Weighing. 

lbs 

lbs. 

■ 12''. 

18/5/07 

5^5 

So 

■12 

25/5/07 ■ 

595 

12' , 

I 6/07 

66 1 

66 

12 

S.6 07 

724 

63* 



Total Gain in 21 days 

209 lbs 


Also fed daily ration of ilb, mealie meal and lib potatoes. 

With a view to detenuin in g whether this rapid and healthy growth 
could be further accelerated by the addition of a small grain ration, the 
pigs while running in the , sw^eet-potato paddock were fed daily on.e 
pound of mealie meal, and the followdng encouraging results secured; — 

PIG FEEDING IN PADDOCK OF SWEET POTATOES. 


Number 

Date of 

Weight. 

Gain. 

of Hogs. 

Weighing. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

12 

8,607 

724 ■ 


12 ■', 

I5/6;07 

77S 

54 

I2,'' . 

. 22:6/07 . 

9-’7 

149 



Total Gain in 14 days 

203^^ 


Also fed daily ration of i lb. of mealie meal 
INDIVIDUAL GAINS OF HOGS. 


Number, 

'■ 18/5/07 

’■ '22/6/07 


Number. 

I s/5/07 

22 667 


ibs. 

lb.s. 



lb.s. 

lbs, 

I" 

52 

66 


' ■ 7 : ■ 

38 

7" 

" ' 2 , , 

■ , .52 

S4 


■ : S' ■■ 

46 

■ 82',.".,: 

3 

30 

6r 


■ 9 ■ ■■ " 

43 

'. /SC'/ 

4 

54 

. .102 ■ 


10 

33 

63 


41 

e/Sz: 


■ 1 1 

3 ^ 

65 

6 

44 

. '/..'.y/SS.:;, 


I 2' 

46 

92 


Average individual gain in 5 weeks, 34/^ 

lbs. 


It will 

thus be' 

seen that, ti 

IS fc 

dated above, a 

uniform 

iiu'-rca, 


live ^veig■ht can he mainiamed at the rate of 1 Tb. ])er diem, at tlie cost 
of 1 lb. of mealie meal, and as much green forage as the Itog will eat. 
An acre of well-giwn ground nut has been found capable of canwiug 
30 ])igs for a period of 3 weeks, and a similar area of sweet ])otatoes the 

(To he continued.) 



Notes and Comments. 


M&ies BiSii G&mmesiiSM 


C.vrK ]\[e.\lies ix Lo.><don. — In the course nf a reeciu report, ap- 
pearing in ilie (Jape Times, on Cape products on die T.onclon market, klr. 
Chirepprui says, with refereiiee to *niaize n '“’Messrs CaiTiptahi d: I'^rkllips 
siate iliat tlie Ca]>e. maize, that is, thy* yell ove. liard, small inealles, h Od. 
to Is. per 4S<) Ihs. nljove the 'best market price of maize fimm any roller 
€01111 try kk 


(’APH SEC’RETARy EOR iGIircU LTUll the . ^ ^ J r ■ r 0 <i> >' r r 

Gazrile of the llth June annoimeemeiiL is made of tin* ro-igmrii-ei r,t 
the Hon. Arthur J. Fuller, ALL. A., Secretary for .Agriculture. In lus 
place has been appointed the Hon. Colonel Charles Preston Crowe, 
C.B.^, M.L.A., who has resigned from the office of Colonial Secretary. 
TiJr. Fuller has been appointed a Minister wa’tliout portfolio. The Hon. 
Sir.' Pieter Hendrick Faiire, K.C,M.Ct., 1 ^ 1 . L. A., • take;S, Colonel Crewe’s: 
place as Colonial Secretary. ■ 


Co-operative BrTci-iERiES. — Of interest as showing the development 
of the progresshe spirit amojig onr farniers is the resolution r-airied 
Uiuinimonsly at a meeting of the Dronkvlei Fanners* Association held 
last month regarding the establishment of eo-o])erat[ve butcheries. On 
the motion of kfr. A. C. Camp, it was resolved “‘that this association 
approach otlier farmers’ associations of the Colonyy with a view to 
estahbshing co-op)craiive butcheries in the towns, in order to make 
hinners imhpiendent of e.visiing Imtehers’ rings.*’ According to tlie 
re])(U‘t oT tlie proceedings furnished to liis ])aper t)y Tlie Xaial W if ness 
eerrespondent at Creighton, Mr. Camp said that it was plain that farmers 
were at the jjicrey of the butchers, and if rliey lioped To sell ibeir 
slaughter cattle at a fair price before they all died of tick fever, wbicli 
was quite possible, they would have to Join together and estalilisb co- 
o|)tTative butcheries in the towns, and sell at a fair price to themselves 
and rlie consniners, and there was no reason why they should not do it 
now, as tlie Govermneiit had given them every facility to do so hy estab-* 
iishing the abattoirs and cold storages in the towns. The resolution 
jiassed ])y the association is certainly a step in the right direction ; but it 
will ]\e remendjered that a similar project broiigl^t forward by the Hatal 
AgTiciiitiiral Union a, few years ago fell to the ground owdng to lack of 
support from the farming community. 
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O. “Wuoi. The Department of AgrieiilUirc of the 

Ki’. er C'ulnjiv hrjldiiig, during the months ot July, Augiisi^ and 
.'S'-ytiMiiher, a >i-ries <d‘ meetings of wool-growers in various parts ot the 
i’lJ. iiv. O r ihi* dist.-U'->ion of matters in connection with wool procluction 
and Mr. Ah-Xab, the Government A\T)ol Expert, will give^ ])ra('- 

t'eal -advic'c t-j IVoam-rs: and Mr. V. von Maltitz will o])eii a discussion on 
tdr a » insert, iu life history and habits, illustrated In diagrams. In 
all -Ih liieiHdiigs are advertised "to take place. 


•Ao'HUcrLTT'fa-: ix Esiiowe .Dtstkict, — Tlte farmers around Esliowe 
are making an appreeiahle difference in the a].)pearance of the 
eoinury that a year ago was green ^nld, writes a correspon- 
dent. A good deal of ground has heen ploughed over, and 
little places put up as residences upon the farm. TAtfortunately, 
East Coast Fever has kept many from doing as much as they would other- 
wi>e have done imd there been no restriction upon the movenaent of 
cattle. These restrictions have iindouhtedly, onr correspondent says, 
k(pt the district clean. 'Tt is peculiar/’ he adds, 'Tmt many ])eop]e 
assert that there has heen no ease of East Coast Fever here, because it- 
did not become virulent and sweep half the eonntry-side. They won’t 
give credit to the precautions used.’" There have been several sugges- 
ti ns of co-operation by farmers, hut so far nothing material has hcen^ 
done. Co-operation will he necessary, onr correspondent says, to handle 
and store the good €ro|) of mealies which is expected if tlie locusts are 
grappled wdth in the voetganger stage. 


FAPKfi Bottles for AIilk. — The Scientific American refers to the 
infrodnetion of paper bottles for the retail supply of milk. As is pointed 
out, to wash milk bottles- clean is difficult — often very difficult— and ean- 
imt he done except in boiling water. Men cannot, however, work in 
Ijoiling water, and so lukewarm or tap water is used. t'^-Evidently tlie "" 
glass bottle is a misfit, and wrong/’ The solution of the difficulty, it 
is said, is the abandonment of the glass bottle and the substitution there- 
for of thta single-service paper package for milk. A paper bottle that is 
about to be placed on the market is in the form of a plain paper cylinder, 
top and bottom. is made of sprtiee-wood paper; 

And/ though it "‘weighs less than an' otmoes/it-is qhite strong and will, it ' ; 
is static support a vertical lushing 'igtrMn '.than a' hundred '* 

pminds when." filled. A paper itnpervio'us to , ; 

inoistiire; sd that the paekaie•;i®a^^§^5f^lr or 'even montha with-^' 
'0iit losing any of its afiy 

affeettd^, ;it stated, eithefi%- Ihe payaj^n.y ' . ..x 


f IlSIllliilllftSSS#! V { ■ : ^ ' 


nilk is not in any w 
f the paraffin. ; 
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(iKOUxNU :SuTti AXD Castor Oil Beass— A ready market is now 
being created in Natal for ground nuts and castor oil beans, b;- I'eason 
oJ' the demand for these products for oil-making jnirposos. The Durban 
Oil and Soap Co., Ltd., have addressed a eoiumunieation to the Dejiart- 
luent of Agriculture asking whether ground nut.s and castor oU beaus 
are obtainalilc in this Colony in sufficient quantities for oil-making pur- 
poses. They state that they would require at least from 200 to 300 tons 
annually. Farmers interested should place themselves in eonununi cation 
with the Oil and Soap Co., Ltd., as it may he found feasible to greatly 
extend the acreages at present under these erop.s, and thus provide a 

fresh source of revenue for the farm. 


Movbhekt OE Cattle in -Inanda Diwisiox.— The ilinister of 
Agriculture has given permission for the movement of cattle within a 
certain portion of the ilagisterial Division of Inanda upon vvritteu 
authority being first obtained from the local District Veterinary Surgeon, 
Stock inspector, or a member of the District East Coast iever Com- 
mittee, and subject to any directions or limitations which may be im- 
posed in the permission given. In all eases the route by ^whieh the 
cattle may travel is to be described iu the permit given._ The follow- 
ing is the portion of the Division referred to: — i rom a point about mid- 
way between the Umhloti and Tongaat Elvers on the sea shore, thence ■ 
along the Northern boundaries of Lots I, 8, and 8a of the Cotton Lands, 
thence along the Southern borders of the farms Klipfoniein, Lot 3 of the 
farm Buffels Kloof and Erosterly, and from the South-western beacon 
of the farm Koodekranz (Eedcliff), on the Ndwedwe Location boundai’y, 
thence along the Ndwedwe Location border to the Umgeni Eiver, and 
down the Umgeni Eiver to the sea. 


Food-value of Fruit. — ^In an article on the food value of tropical 
fruits in the Hawaiian Forester and Agriculturist, Dr. E. C. Shorey shows 
that, in addition to being agreeable accompaniments to staple foods, 
analysis reveals the fact that fruits have some food value of their own. 
They contain, that is to say, more or less digestive proteids, carbo- 
hydrates, or fats. But fresh fruits consist usually in great part of water, 
which forms nearly 90 per cent, of oranges and pineapples, and more 
than 75 per cent, of many other tropical fruits. Fruits have very^ 
smaE amount of proteid, nitrogenous or meaty matter, and so fad of 
being complete foods. Thus bananas contain 1-3 per cent., avocado.-- 
1-0, oranges 0-8, and pineapples only 0-4 per cent, of this important in- 
igredient.if;;;' The eliief fool val^ .of. or^ary fruits lies in the earbo- 
hydrate8'i(clhefly, Of' these, bananas have 
Si per cent; mangoes 15^ and pineapples 8, on the average. 

I'evf, finite ' ; „'f ,■ 
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ih » 1 AX Wool PLAHJLTTfox.— From a report of Ji.M. Ccmsul at 8t„ 
i'.- filon. W. (.. TIu-lger). n a])peaiv that the total quantity of 
ol ].11T Oil ill.' ilnydun market ir 1006 amounted to 28,081 ton?, eommg 
] rill' fpall}' li'f'Oi i he districts of tlu* South IJoii and Caiicasn?. 
ii g ihererTuin rlie rciimant of the 1005 crop, the quantity of wool ])ro- 
cli!i-.u i]i Iouh; \\ti> 25,10-1- t(jns. as coiu]5are(] with 31,806 tons in tlie 
].'ri-cmiing year. Tins decrease in the production is aserihed to various 
(an.-e:-. Un rlie other hand, a great demand for wool by textile nianu" 
Im-tuivrs N -lausl T(^ have existed, and this demand is expected to rise 
.-ti;] mor^: in riio fniiire. This increased demaucl is partly owing to the 
drU'h qniieTit wiiich is taking ]dace in the niannfactiire of woollen nia- 
teriah- rcMueJsiiug fur.-, such as seal-skins, astracan, etc. For the latter 
piiipose W‘'ad of tile highest quality is required; and in view of this an 
increase in llie iin[)ortation of foreign wool is expected to take place 
(luring the approaching season. 


JiDGixG AT Shows. — Headers of the Joufruil will renieml)er tlie dis- 
cussion and eorrespoiidenee that took place some three or four years ago 
in these pages on the subject of Judging at agricultural shows. In a 
series of articles attention was drawn to some of the unsatisfactory f ea- 
tings of the judging; and eventually, about the lieginning of 1904, it 
Will l)e renuembered, the Natal Agrieultural Societies^' Judges Associa- 
tion was formed, with ilir. 1). C. Dick as president. T^'Headers will be 
interested to know that the movement has spread to the Orange River 
Colony, where — at Bloemfontein — the iirst Conference ever held in that 
Cohmj of Live Stock Judges was held during July, under the presidency 
of the Director of Agriculture (Hr. W. J. Palmer). A comprehensive 
agenda^ paper was laid before the Conference, and draft regulations were 
discussed., In the course of the address with which he opened proceed- 
Chairman explained that it w^as to reach a common unclerstand- 
in the matter, of nniformity in rules and regulations governing agri- 
shows apd^' of a proper system of Judging — which, he said, was 
neet^ed, at the present Juneture^ — that he had asked permission of 
to invite a few representative breeders, together with the 
i|i#fereta'ries of the District Shows, to meet in Bloemfontein. On^ the 
■ motion of Mi\ Sehimpers it was unanimously agreed ^'That a Judges" 

, '4f|^iation bty formed consisting of practical famers and other expert 
. ' men with the object of 'suggesting suitable dates for district shows 
, ' ‘ OdtCl, and of supplying expert Judg^ for such shows when held,. ■ ' 

’ tbfl' Association to work in conjunction, with the Department of Agricul- 
'btayeqmtil a proper Agricultural.'^nibn. hts been formed/" Members. of " . 

Association would be required 'tb.jpayt'an annual s|ibscription of £1 
.U.; and om the oecasiph they'.AVOuld get their 

wit-nf-poeket expenses show was" held. 
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A UKroiiT ox AAvtal' Teas.— An iiiterestiB report is furnished by 

ihc tea eJipert of Tnipicat Life to his journal on the saiiipies of Xatal 
si.iuvn 111 the South iVIrican Products' Exhibition. Thiiiking that 
a eoiiiparisoii of the product with that of India and Ceylon might prove 
of iiUertsi !u‘ laiid a visit to the Exhibition and drew tasting samples 
ri'uin file exiiibits there. He obtained specimens from three estates, 
and was niucli struck by ‘hhe marked impro'. cment" which has tpceii 
place in the make of the leaf since he last saw teas from this Colony; 

‘ indeed.'' he says, “they now hear favourable comparison in this respect 
witii other British growths. One of the estates, especially, he remarks, 
merits commendation, for the leaf is of good size and tip, well made and 
linished, .showing signs of great care in manufactnre. “It is when^ com- 
ing to tlie liquors that one finds cause for disappointment/’ he continues. 
“Ae ‘infused leaf in all cases is too uneven in colour, brown mixed 
with u'reeu and uceasionally blackish leaves, evidence of imperfect fer- 
mentation, leaving the liquors either too thin, as with Barnesdale teas, 
or too soft and flavourless, as with those from the other two estates. The 
Barnesdales were pale yellowish in cup, with a flavour similar to China 
ni.iyunes, but which might be prejudicial to their sale on the^ Ijondon 
market. Were it not for this peculiarity they would be very similar in 
.<Tjdo and quality to some of the best that come from jSfilgiri, in Southern 
India. The defects are such' as can be easily remedied, and planters in 
the Colony are to be heartily congratulated on the success whieh^is at- 
t' nding their eft'orts to improve the character of their output. Should, 
the time ever come when the industry is suPliciently e.xteuded to allow 
Isatal to export part of her crop, the teas will receive in London the 
eonsidera Ion they deserve.” Mr. Sim,, in his report on Natal tea, says; 
“'I his came as a" surprise alike to Mincing Lane men and to the pub- 
lic. They had not previously beard of Natal tea, and were exceedingly 
surprised at the (quantity produced, and at the progress the indiistij is . 
■ making. And though, as critics, they naturally felt themselves .bound 
to express criticism on the product submitted, and to point out rather 
its' faults and shortcomings than its perfection, they all admitted that 
the prodiict was’ inherently first-rate, tmt, that the treatment accorded 
was not quite that to which/London wag' accustomed. Further, they ap- 
peared to agree wdth so many degrees bif classification as were represented 
from Natal it would be useless Ho .attempt bringing Natal tea before 
the public under that name unlm, many thousand tons of each grade 
were available, its present use beihg'.ralher for blending with, other teas 
so as to produce a unifonti quality maintainable in quantity at all times. 

' This , then involves selling of blenders rather than 
the estsibhsliment pf ag'enmes'’at.wl^|;'Ae,'tBaintenance of an adequate- 
.'Supply ofi'Ay br^ 4 /W'p'ttld- matter at present. 
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Tobsieco Gultivation in South Afriou* 

SPECIAL EEFEEEUCE' TO' EATAL.:; 


E. E. Sawer, Director Experiment Stations. 


11 . 


All types of tobacco are bighly sxisceptible to changes of locality^ and 
if several imported varieties be grown for a number of years from locally" 
saved seed, they will nltiniately assume common characteristics derived 
from sr>il and climate, and lose their original distinctive features. The 
results of such a process may be seen in the so-called A^atal leaf, which 
is the procliiet of several distinct cigar tobaccos, and an example of the 
degeneration which may take place within a few years. It is advisable 
to frequently import from the locality where the particular tobacco 
reaches its highest excellence, and thus secure the qualities for which it 
may be famous. Such a system is now in vogue in all the older tobacco- 
growing countries, and a world-wide trade is being done in Cuban seed 
from the district of Yuella Abajo. In pursuance of this policy, sup- 
plies, as detailed below, have been secured for distribution to planters at 
cost price, and, it is hoped, a first obstacle to progress thereby removed. 
Tobacco is classified according to its employment, ivhieh may he as cigar 
filler or wrapper, cigarette-leaf, for pipe, plug, chewing, etc., and 
each class a larger or smaller number of varieties is to be found, culti- 
vated for the specific purpose in different localities. From these a small 
.list has been compiled, based- upon tlte experience of planters in the 
different Colonies of South Africa, though further modification' will 
in all probability be necessary -before definite selection can be made of 
'••‘ftanipd type^ for Hatai 

SELECTION OF VAEIETIES. 

^ '''A'-'v Success ill tobacco-planting must largely depend upon the careful 
;y€0ii^ideration of climate, soils and markets, after which it remains for 
the ^ower to make trial of such types ■ as have proved to be the best in 
' 'Bimilar conditions elsewhere. In general, 'greater heat is necessary for‘ 
' iM-. production of aromatic tolmocos which 'are sintable 'for cigar fillers. 
The bulk of the world’s supply of “pipe' 'and cigarette leaf is groxvn in 
the wanner portions of the temperate zone, while the cooler portions of' 
this area give rise to their leaves': %ith,. little aromas but suitable fof 
cigar wrappers. The lightest’ mih 'fatow the growth of cigarette and 
bright pipe-leaf, heavier soffs-arb'-mnght; lor mahogany pipe-leaf and 
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chewing tobaccos^ while the richest ohtaiiiable sandy loams are desirable 
for the prodnetion of cigar-fillers.';' In >11 leases, how^ver^, an excess of 
clay is to he avoided. The following classification and brief deseriptioiiB 
may aife^rd some assistance in the matter of selection: — 


Cigar Tobaccos. 


Cuban. 

Zimmer Spanish. 
Sumatra. 


ConneeUeut. 

Havana. 

Brazilian. 


Cigarette Tobaccos. 

Turkish (Aromatii'j Cavalla, Smyrna^ Samsam. Bafxa). 

Bright Yirginian — Yellow Orinoko. 

Light Pipe Leaf (for fiiie-euring). 

Hester. Warne. , 

Uoidiinder, Bullion. 

Conqueror. 

Mahiujaiuj Pipe J^eaf (for air-curing). 
liondLiras, Medley Pryor. 

Burley. 

Caban. — Yields a small leaf, hut if grown from imported seed re- 
tains much of the aroma of Cuba-grown tohaeeo. It is used for high- 
' class cigars^ both as fillers and \vrappers. 

Zinuner Spanish. — Yields a medium-sized leaf of dark colour and 
high fiavour. Used for ordinary cigars as tiller_, and gives a lieavv yield 
per acre. 

Sumatra. — Y'ields a very thin leaf, of fine texture with small veins. 
Sli )uhi be grown for eigar-wvrapper. under cover of calico or laths if 
possible, 

Connecticut — Yields a \ ery broad, fine leaf, strong, silky and elastic 
with small fibres; suitable for wranper or filler. 

Havana. — Very thin, fine leaf of delicate flavour. Used for wrapper 
.and filler. 

Brazilian. — Yields a coarser, heavier leaf than the above. Used for 
cheaper cigars, or for blending with better grades, 

Turkish. — A very distinct type of tobacco, probably derived from 
■South America. In Turkey is generafly sun-cured, but in South Africa 
has also been successfully fiue-enred. 

Bright Virginian. — Growm in a variety of types. Leaves light- 
coloured and of delicate flavour. When flue-cured tobacco ranges in 
colour from a lemon-yelloiv to light mahogany. 

Hester. — Yields a broad, , heart-shaped Teaf, fine-fibred; 'ahd ’ silfey-; : 
-Gives to flue-curing a verj^ bright,, or mahogany pipe4ob^«>> 
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Oa/O/Oitit'/',— -A similar bright tobacco to the above, for groAvth on 
sandy soils. '■ ’ ' ' 

— A very popiiiar vaviety for the ■prodiietion of ■ yeilow, tliie- 
ciired tobacco, 

/»//.— -A Biuiey cross' on ' Hester. .Hroad-Ieaved and of 

^iinc testiire. idelds a slightly lieavier, yellow to mahogany pipe-leaf to 

Tinie-ciiring. 

liondu-ras—A vigorous plant, and one of the best for mahogany 
pipe-leaf of medium strength. . 

JJiiHcff. — Yields, a long, 'narrow leaf , ' which is white in . appearanee 
wtii'e growing. Suitable' for rich, limestone soils^ and the .prodnetion of 
a heavy crop of fiiil-flavoiired pipe-leaf. 

Jledleg Frgor , — Yields a very broad, soft, silky leaf with , tough fibre. 
>lioiild lie grown on ricli. heavy soils for the prodnetion of dark, fnll- 
sfiavoiired pipe-tobaceo. 

PEEPAEATIOX OF THE SEED BED. 

A majority of the failures in tobaeeo-planting originate in the seed- 
bed, and a earefni study shonld be made of '.the dangers to which the 
.-cedliiigs are subject. Germination is somewhat protracted, and it is 
frequently a inonth or even six weeks before the plants appear above 
ground. This feature is of importanee in vietv of the fact that even the 
mosi earci'ul hand-weeding disturbs the tobacco roots and unduly weakens 
the plants. Every effort must therefore be made to secure a bed whieh 
is at the outset free from tveed-seeds. This should he prepared as early 
as p: ssible in winter, choice being made of a rich sandy loam in a shel- 
tered potriiion. After marking olf the bed, whieh should not exceed 
I'nirr feet in wddtli, brushwood and timber should be piled on the surface 
ill suliicient quantity to maintain a strong fire for at least an hour. This 
will destroy seeds and any insect eggs whieh may be present and 
I'uniish a valuable fertilizer to the plants. AYMle the ashes are still 
warm, the bed should be thoroughly dug over to as great a depth as pos- 
siljie, and raked to a very fine surface. xYll rubbish viiieh might hinder 
the growth of the plants or their sitbsequent removal must be carefully 
I'ciUDVed, aod the soil brought to a high state of pulverisation. The 
seed should then be mixed with 100 times its w-eigiit of fine ashes, or fine, 
dry earth, and sown at the rate of one ounce to a hundred square yards 
ol seed-bed. If caref ully handled a thiinbleful of seed of the pipe-leaf 
!:y'arieties,';;:, will, suffice ./.to;'''plant:iunv 

many plants are required tO' cover an equal area with Turkish leaf, for 
whieii a closer spacing is adopted. A light roller drawn over the bed 
will afiord ample cover to the seed, which should on no aceoiiut be deeplv 
buried. The surface should now be moistened with w’eak manure-water, 
prepared by niixing 10 it}.' of poultry droppings in 12 gallons of water, 
:;hhi;7iightl|j:e'0vered^::;:wiih:;^straw.:b'7:'At;d 
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iji- laid round tlie rnargiii of the bed, upon; w'liieh are placed hessian, or 
M'i'hii-coverecl frames for the protection of the . seecllirig'S against ' 
heat <md insect attaeks. Too much, emphasis .'caimch he laid xipoii, the 
need' tor t.his precaution. - ■'Sowing's- slxoiilcl be -made at inter.Yals - of a 
week to eiis-iire a supply of transplants whenever the weather shall fav- 
our their removal to the plantation. It is useless to fix beforehand dates 
for this operation^ as the planter nmst he ruled -by cdrciinistaiiees pre- 
\ ailing at the time. The p-laiits in the ' seed-bed iiiiist always have 
i--iijiicie.r>t moisture and be kept growing vigorously. If ‘the rainfall be 
i. siilfieieiih they should be watered with weak, liquid manure as often as 
is n-reded. If weeds appear in spite of the above precautions, they must 
be removed by hand with, the .utm.ost . care. It will frequently happen 
t hat the most careful sowing will result in an overcrowded bed, in which 
ease the plants should be thinned by drawing a rake through tlieiii. 

, - {To he continued,) 


i^iistria produced, in 1906, 5,089,575 jniiids of maize, from an area 
of 8-17,4:71 acres. The area under oats was 1,531,063 acres, from which 
.‘i 1,115,811 nmids were obtained. The production of barley was 

13,189 mnids, from 2,909,116 acres. 

A Lauge Silo. — The largest silo in Australasia is, according to 
J '(ilgid'ifs Terieiv, one that has Just heeu erected at Mr. F. G. Waley’s 
'Mowbray Park Estate, near Picton, Mew South 'Wales. It has a ca])aeity 
o(; 600 tons, but is built of four separate divisions under one roof. These 
divisions are 21 feet high, are 21-sided, circular in eoiistriiction, and are 
t ‘lit i rely air-proof, having no Joints to permit the ingress of air. The 
walls are ferro-eenient, fortified with steel webbing and wrought iron 
bands to take excess of pressure. The floors are concrete. By placing the 
>iics in a group, all the emptying doors are put under cover, so that 
when the ensilage is being used a. cart can be backed in and the in- 
gredients loaded therein by means of a hopper. The doors are eon- 
stnieted upon the principle of a boiler manhole, with an insertion Joint 
that is squeezed out, and this prevents any leakage of air — a common 
fault with most doors of tub silos. The silos cost £85 each, which is 
stated to be about 33 per cent, less than anything permanent in Aus-* 
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Wiei S&iiSi. 


(Continued,) 

By Alex. Pabby, F.C.S., ABalyst. 


The. l)aseB found in solution in 'tlie \Tater with which the soil was ex- 
tracted w'ere found to be in combination most largely as chlorides^ 
sulphates^ and carbonates. The acids determined were as follows :— 


Sample. j 

Acid, 

! 

ist Foot. i 

2nd Foot. 

3rd Foot, 

i 

i' 

Silicilic ... ... i 

'003 

■002 

•001 

■V ? ^ 

Sulphuric ... ; 

•003 

T race 

Trace 

1 ; 

Chlorine .., 1 

•016 

•018 

•014 

' ' ( ' 

Carbonic 

•040 

'01 0 

■039 

1 

Silicilic ... 

•001 

•003 

•003 


Suiphuric 

*004 

Trace 

•002 


Chlorine 

•015 

*017 

•016 

I 

Carbonic 

•013 

•048 

•039 

, t 

Silicilic... 

•003 

•004 

■003 

Kn o ' ' ' J 

Siilpburic 

•004 

'002 

•002 

, i>0. 3 .... .... . 

Chlorine 

•012 

•013 

•012 

* ' ! 

Carbonic 

■049 

•017 

•057 


Silicilic ... ... 

•002 



1 

Sulphuric 

■006 


1 , i '' ■ 

CO 4 '• 

Chlorine ... 

•012 



f 

Carbonic ... 

■062 



. . . I; 

1 Silicilic ... ... 

•004 

•003 


■ J 

Sulphuric ... 

•C06 

•002 


aM). ^ ... K 

Chlorine 

1 01 3 

* ■016 


f 

' Carbonic ... 

: - 0.5 

•017 


1 

Silicilic ... 

■004 

■005 


"■■'-A 

I Sulphuric 


‘OI7 



' Chlorine 

•017 

i , ‘ '' 012 ' .'y 



Carbonic 

> , ■052' , : 

i -043 


to:'. ■:i: 

' Silicilic ... 

*004 

' ' ^ '''AOO^^' A 

1 


Sulphuric 

■ .*001 ' ■, 

1 -003 

-i. 

..'‘■''■J''*. ■/., , 'V 

Chlorine 

*003 

I *002 

■..'■WAA 

( 

, Carbonic 

'020 

: *040 



Note." — C arbonic includes free carbon dioxide. 
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The preclomiiiating compoimds in solution are those of , sodium ' as 
chloride^ earhoiiate, and sulphate, hut even in the most higlih' charged ' 
soils these do not seem to he present .in alarming c.}iiaiitities or in such 
tliat their removal could not be effected by' drainage.' Should irrigation 
be attempted witliont due regard to drainage, it is highl}' probable that, 
an accumulatioii of the saline matter would take place in the soil to an 
extent depending on the frequency of the application of the quantities 
of water so applied and its contents of soluble eonstituents. With a 
eorresponding system of drainage such disabilities are not likely to 
arise. Following the extraction of the soil by vrater, solutions c:oiitaiii- 
ing mono-calcium phosphate, magnesinm sulphate, ealeium nitrate , and 
potassium sulphate in small quantities were passed through the same 
columns of soil in order to ascertain what ainoimts of the various con- 
stituents were capable of being retained by the soil. The solutions used 
were of a dilute nature: they contained 1-30, 0-81, 1-80, 1*720. 0*50, and 
0*2o parts per 1,000 respectively of lime, magnesia, phosphorous 
pentoxide, sulphur trioxide, potash, and nitrop'en. The filtrate from the 
soil was collected and the amounts which were passed through tvere, after 
determination, deducted from those which were originally placed in con- 
tact with the soil, the difference between the two being tak'en as the 
amounts held by the soil. 

The following table will show the quantities of the various eon- 
stitueoits so obtained as being held by the soil. The figures are given 
in. grammes as per '75 grammes soil: — 


Sample. 

1 ■ Salts. 

j ■' 

1 

ist Foot. 

2nd Foot. 

3rd Foot. 


'1 Lime ... ' 

f Passed i 

'330 

*282 

•270 


Retained | 

*320 

•36S 

! - -So 


Mag-nesia 

i Passed ' 

1 Retained : 

*20S 

•197 

• 196 ' 
*209 

i" ■.v;i73."r 
r ■ ^ ■■*2:3;2-'": 


' ."Potasli' , ' ... ''' ' : 

P Passed ' I 

I Retained ; 

•ISS 

*062 

*194 

*056 

i. ' 0 ^■■■','^0., 

i 078 

•072 





I 


Sulphur Trioxide 

( Passed 

1 Retained I 

■ '750 
*110 

! *753 

■p''' ^■'■'’735'' 
i ,i', ■■,'i;25y 


Phosphorous Pentoxide 

1 Passed ? 

1 Retained ; 

•ooS 

•892 

•019 

1 ■.'/o'pSSf 



j Passed | 

'( Retained i 

'0S5 

*042 

' *041 



I 
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r^t Foot. ■ 

.2nd Foot;. 




’3d5 

■320 

■ '■290' 


Retained : 

‘3 ^'5 

. ‘33-0 

■ 360 

■.i ' .,r ■■ 


*se,i 

*iSo 

, ’-i8q 


Retained ' 

'1S2 

‘216 

j ■216 


Passed ■ 


mK6 

" 9S 

‘r 

^ .Rettiined ■ 


'Qtl 

*0^2 

" 

rd-i.-sed 

*735 ■ 

■ * 7 3*"^ 

■ 775 


R.n:a.:ne€; ■ 



•082 

r*n0S{3il0;r0uS l:*eritOC\Kti;: 

PasHea ■, 

•039 

. *012 , 

. -025 


ivetai.nen. . 

" .56 -i 

■ SS.S 

, 'S/5 

^ Kitrogi^n ■ ' ... 

Pa->sed . 
Retained ; 

-025 

•-i02 

' :l 20 

■ *007 

•o-,r 2 

.■ ■':v3 Lime ' ... . 

. Passed ■; 

•270. ..■ 

^ ‘237 

j, ..- '294 

' ■ Retaloed. ; 

• *380 ' 

-4^3 

1 :-356 

:: ", ^ 1 i' _ . ' ' " . 

, [ ' Magiiesia ' ■ ■ -*• 

; Passed j 
i Reta.ined ^ 

. : , ' 2nO 

*205 

■' ' 156 ■ 

-249. , 

i - ^ : '.156 
. ■ -249 


. Passed- 

.;. -.‘^34 -' 

.■*22/ 

. '/-.197' 


. Retained ■; 


i -‘023 

. *'®53. 

h'.h'j/r.r' , . ■ 

,1 Passed'.'d; 

' -Reta'i ned ' 

.75- 

■ '- MOS 

,,75.^ 

, ' * ]09 ■ i 

7S.3; 

i PliiS'spfeoroiix .PcMSoxide 

i Passed ■ 
i Ret.amed 

, *015 
-. ; ‘SS5 ' 

.' ■ -376 
'824 

•' . .‘06S' 

•832 

Nitrog’eo, ' ■. 

. Passed ■; 
i Retained p 

. *06,1 
-, 'obd- 

•075 

’05.2, 

-'074 

: ,i--'^33 

Lime; ■ : ■ 

'( P asseU' ■ .' 

■209 , -■ 



Retained:: 

;-. ■..*441 - ■■■ 



■ ' ]'•]':•, Magnesia.. . -.ie 

v' Passed ' 

.?■;.■ ' ■R.e.tained ■■ ' 

■•2IO„ .",- 




■p- Passed 
e i.'Retriinecl ; . 

■. ;.:;2o7 3 

■ . i'^R.3’ , i .’ 






i, : . 

. e',; ; Sulphur: Tnox:itle..\- ;.; .:.' 

i.--pa.ssed 
i ■■Retame.d'.: 

; ■ ■ . , •726 ■ ;■ 

- *-^ 34 . , e 




.1.- Passed:'- ".i 
f Retainedt:;^ 

'■t -■..■..•055' -it 
.;nn-%5i 


■-■■ ,i-" "." -\ ;tv’ 

1'. 


:v;passed|--;l-' 
■f. ■Retained .’ 

■ -it .",*027.; : i; 
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I Pa>(Sed 
I Retained ■ 


.8 1 s I p ii u r T ri oxid »- •' 

P ii o s ph o r o u s P en t ox i d e 
Nitrogen .... ' ' 

Lime . ... 

Magnesia ... ■ 

Potash;.' .... 

Su'l'plmr Trioxide,. ...... 

P hos p h o rou s ■ Pentoxide 
Nitro,ge.n ' 

'Lime 

; Magnesia , , .... , 

.potash ... 

.Stilpliur Trioxide 
. ' P'h.os..pho,.roiis. .Pentoxide; 


5 .Pasised 
Retained 

!■ Passed ■ 
f Retained 

j Passed 
i Retained : 


i Passed 
I Retained ^ 

i Passed 
i Retained ; 

(, Passed 
) Retained : 

f: Passed : 

V Retained 

f Passed ■ 

\ Retained ; 


. f 

Passed 

•loS 

• 1 10 

.. 

Retained ; 

’019 ■’ 

. .-01,7 

f 

'Pas.sed 

•16S 

-250 

... 

Retained 

: -482 

•400 

r 

' \ 

Passed ', | 

■ :' 176 . ' i 

^ -230 

Retained 

- ■ ‘229 ■ , 

,'■^75 


Passed 

,■ -^•203..- ,- ; 

■■ *184 

... 1 

Retained 

..,-o 47 - .!■ 

■ , ,*066 ■ 

f 

. Fassed- 

.v* 795 - 

'S51 

... ^ 

Retained 

•065 

'*009,; 

de 

Passed,- 

:'p.:ogz 


Retained 

■ .':,-“SoS .- . .. ; 

""*8oo'- 

( 

... ^ 

.'Passed. 


' 7 1 09^' 

Retained; y ; 
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T1j<; vary iriuivi dually in the amounts of the eoiistitiieiits re- 
hm ilicy agree m iiieir hehariour towards the Viarbrns salts. It 
t. ill h*-* obbcrved. for iostaiiee. that, if the average amounts of these 
rn'.jstiiiioot - are sejairarely eon.-idered, there is a decided itrefereiiee 
'‘hovru for some over others, and encli soil displatt^ this cliaraeteristie to 
a jrojirr or lesser degree. Taking the averag? pereeTitages of each 
er IIS! iiTii Tit retained, vre luive ilit following relative order clearly defined. 


VH-ntuxidi' 

7' :oent7 retain ed-:^;;;. 

"Oni'H' . ■■'7.' '■ 7. ■■■■. 

7-",. V.mi'' 7' '.^y 7/'.'7'::',;,:'' 

. ■ .. .. ■. . '7- Us ' 


fkhasli' 7", 7 77 

. 7 '.. 7 MO„ 7,y:'y 7y ;7;y' 

'Eitnogeii77u'' .■ .. .7 

. ... . 'ns ■ 'v-:7,tbu^''''/y,7,.^'":;7' 

.■"Biilphnr trioxide .''.'7. .s. ■ 

. 7- •■ • .11- ' : S:„:: :7 

<:5Sfes|7:iirci^ 

; vuiriouy ;ingredieB.ts,' were; taken::'' ironl: ■ , :the; 


a|:*tmreti,t that the soil has a greater power of retaining some eomponnds 

nathrii'^hmiitidhs;,:oeenrriBg'';in;T 

^vbiiM probably hold good tinder modifications induced ly the vaiions, 

"t'his' 

||;;||i|lif^\lii;f:tyvs'iydhg"measure-^';.isy:Of:uim 'tire 

::soMMefniamires^ " ' 'f,' ■; 

■observei''that ■ ther'grMti^'bulk... of v the phosphoric '.'acid./nl- 
||§ lliglfkolttM In : w'ater; is ^ Ttnily "held^byfdlm and "that, . the ' iiit;Tat,ey 

Iflpif/'piiT ' b; f .:v' '■ 

|;iyb 

i||||fi7y^ ''y V;" j-'r”:'-;. '.U ' /'r 


Exfok of OsTiiicHES FROIC O.l.C . — A recent issue of the Govern- 
ftifii/ Gfizeiie of the Orange Kiver Colony eontains the text of a draft . 
Oriiiiariee for ttie imposition "of -a duty on the export of ostriches and 
i'istrieli eggs. It is proposed to levy n duty of £100 u])on every ostrich 
'and of & upon every ostrich egg exported from, the Orange Elver Colony, 
piv^vided,, however, that no duty shall be payable on exports to any neigh- 
' b-niring Stale or Ckdony wdic^re similar legislation is in force. The , 
p'^niaky for the eofitraveniion of the Ordinance Is to he a fine of not less 
Ihiin and not more than £100 for each ostrich or egg exported 
tr;mMc) the proTisjoBs of the law'b . ^ s ^.:v^ 
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Mari's Influence on Climate. 


Man's influence on Glimaie, 


A. FArElI UKAli r.KFiiEK THE SOFTH AFUICAX ASNK lATION 
Eoi; THE AOVAA'Cf-AiEXT OF S( lEXCE. 


By T, S, Sd 4 F.L.S., Conserrator of Forests. 

At t‘r>i ''liiiiate m) kiv lioynTU'l huiiuiii iiAlritiiCi* llial |tn»- 

fi^v lunt^ cwr trskci'! itim c*<'»nsitlerafir»}i hnw fitiu-li av liiinit 

rh<T are inieoiHeioiisly pr^Hhuiisg. or at least have the janvi-r t<> ftroflui'.-e^ 
ill re-'pivt to it. , 

lUi! ;;.(-]o>i'r iiispeetioij >bo\v> that iruiti ac-fiially an ijifiiieneo — 
ir>ualiy uiireeogsiix^-d even Uy hini^olL but still aotive and etrerlive — 
upon tile I'liuiiUt* of* his neigh 1*011 rhf>otL This iiiilueueo is produeecl iu 
s«*Teral ditferenr way>Faiirl is soinetinies quite' loeaL hut at other times 
ifOAre wi(l(*spre;u’L awl ar least eoutrihutory, along with othe.r eallse^, tci^ 
eliiiiatie ehaiiges of tlu* (irsi inagniTiulrn awl affecting whole eontincnis. 
Among loeanntiuenee'i may hiymeutionecl tlie followiiiir:— 

(1) /■! Icrai^ HjuiffJkichfiittif js efffriffl hj Hie of 

Ereryrm'e' know,- ^ that tl'ie erection ef a stone wall, or the growth of » 
hinlge or pianiation, will alter the cliinatie wanlirions In tlie area she!- 
U'I’kI tlierehy. 11 ii> slieiti red area twny i'»e v:;ry limited, hut tin-* prai- 
tice is in eoiiimrm ii'^v in horticulture for the proclw-tion of friili uikI 
vegi‘tahk‘ cro|w too’ teiider to siieeeecl withcmt such artificial proiectioiu 
It is also hi crmiinoih me in agriculture^ for the procliicth>ii of sheltercM'l 
c(>riK‘r> where stock can he eomfortahie during severe weather. This 
is simply the artificial extension on a small scale of the shelter of inoun- 
tains iiwl ritigys by wlncf! nature on a larger scale provides for varia- 
tions of climate atT(*ethig wlioleylisrriets, but because more clireetly under 
oontroL and mcire loeal in_its scope, is often more notieealdy effectiTe, 
(* 2 ) A IftnA rlimfiiie rldiiiffe effetipfl h if flmuiaffe . — Farniers know U 
what an extent amcdioralion is produced through efectivc drainage of 
farm land, and tliough most fannm are inclined to attribute this, aim] 
to spiitt* extent cornwtly so._tf» the improved Iwgroscopic condition of the 
soih it is iifsi* the ease that the drier soil m wmmr and more responsivm 
aiicl 'that the surrOundingy, atiuospheTc" is siiuilarlv affected _ tlierehy* 
LaitiT which h»riner!y‘pvas' liable to lre<|ueut and severcy frosts may, if 
siiitably located, be altogether' free, from frost after effeetive drainage^ 
on the pther hand,' faklywhiel; when has been frost-lvt-e. i- 
liabld^ to'suAcu* froii? frV>s|^''w^ art'ifieially placed Jn a eoiiditiou of 
s'iiturktidfi.’ ^ , '' /'-F 'hv' , _ 

' ’ BnurtagC' of large milh™ swamp distrhts has been' >m 1 i tee vAud- 
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'"N. nJ’ c cTlifiati Jie exTent of doing away w’itli malarm, and tlie 
plaiatiug of Eiieaiypts and other rapid-growing trees (wMcIi in 
ir^eli i- mi C'lectire fom of dramage) has been smilarly credited, and 
thcTf f-aii be no doubt but that an enomoiis nliniatie benefit has nsiially 
acernecl. though ilie expulsion of '.malaria is a seeoiida-ry and often mis- 
iixuierstoof! iieBefii arising rather from the production of conditions 
iiiimieal to the malaria-earmng mosquito, than from actual destruction 
or ]iHii-ijr«)diietion of miasma. 

(3l J ImiJ aijms/pJierw cMnge is prodmed m toiims^ and in §ie 
r ipFhjiirhfjfid hf fm^furips. fmniaries^ wdms, etc.y hy the emission into the 
* Nv yohdcf in suffioient quantity to produce haze or fog, or of 

OUhS i.ddjig a ihddtrhjis tfecf on vegeidbU as well as asninml life . — Smoke 
is soirietiiries produced interitionallT in horticulture on piiiq)ose to form 
a sntficiently dense to prevent frost and to delay or render 

gradual the effect of bright sunshine after frost has actually occurred. 

, All the above are dimatie changes produced by man, easily noticed, 
and more or less local in their effects. 

Blit there are other changes taking place which are more gradual, 
less noticeable, but none the less important, brought about by the effect 
of vegetation on its surrounding atmosphere; and man^s influence in 
maintaining or destroying this vegetation is the prime mover in the 
matter. *Torests precede a population and deserts follow it/^ has iin- 
fOTtiiimtelj been the case almost everywhere, and the difference between 
forest and desert in the relation of each to the atmosphere is immense. 

There is a popular idea that forests produce rain, which, however, 
requires qualification. That some classes of forest do act in tMs”way 
IS quite true, but in other eases this is not so evident. The result in 
all eases is the effect of a natural law under which at a high tempera- 
ture the atmosphere can carry a larger amount of moisture than it can 
at a low temperature. Consequently, when a rrarm air-current passing 
ever the sea landward absorbs from the sea its full proportion of mois- 
ture, and afterwards comes in contact with a colder surface or a colder 
alT-ciiTTent, it is no longer able to maintain the moisture it contains, and 
precipitation as rain follows. A warm moisture-laden cloud striking 
against a cold mountain or cool forest has its ewn temperature reduced 
thereby, and gives off part of its moisture as rain, mist or dew. But in 
this the nature of the surface it strikes has some effect. A bare sandy 
•.«pil is by da? warm, and dryq and so not only draws no moisture from 
elotid but actually repels rain so long as it is warm enough to add 
heat to the atmosphere above it. On the other hand, a cold solid moun- 
imn mass produces a sudden chill on a warm cloud, and the result is the 
heavy showers so common in mountain districts. 

Btii forests have a further effect. Besides being usually located on 
the ^shady and coo] side of a cold mountain, the natural tendency where 
in a mass of foliage overhead and a more or less open space below 
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is io proclii,ce under this eaiiopy a eonsMemhle mass. of an atniosplieTe 
Miieh eolder anci more permanently eoM than that existing viiere the 
canopy is absent. This coldness is farther augmented, where the himius ,: 
p,rodiieed b}* decaying .leaves .form.s a deep hygroscopic mass in wMeii 
every drop of rai.ii that falls is retained instead of rnnning off at once 
into^ .some stream. Everyone knows the chilly^ damp atiiiosphe.re iisuallj 
foi 2 .nd inside a forest and which naturally spreads more or less for some 
distan.ee aroiiiid and above the forest. A warm inoistii.re4adeii cloud 
coming in eontaet with such an atmosphere Js reduced in te.inperatii,re 
and consequently yiekls^ part of its :m6.istiire as rain, w.!iile even cold 
clouds iisuallt' find the forest atmosphere eo-Ider than themselves, and 
coiisequeiitlT continue to lose moisture by preeipitat.ion as dew, or 
it as mist, long after more open country shows no eifeet. .It will be 
noticed that clmid and mist are only produced when the local teniDera- 
tnre f.alls loiv enough to render the moisture present in, the air visible, 
without aetiia.lly falling, hence tlie constant' variation in the form of 
cloud with every fresh eoRta.et with wmrmer or colder air; hence also the 
niist in. a valley during or after frost, and the mist on a iiion,ntai!i-top. 
wdiile all is clear below. Imniediaieh’ after precip-itation ceases and the 
warm atmosphere is again able to maintain what moisture remains i.ii it^, 
a return action commences by which the warmer eloiid drawvs from the 
.in.oist atmosphere belcwq and from the gronnd, moisture np to its full 
carrying eapacdtj, and .thereby a eondition of satniation and of visible 
elond is maintained in and about the forests more than elsewhere. 

Man^s action ' therefore in maintaining and in prodiicmg forests of 
a satisfactory class has a beneficial, nlimatie effect where, as in South 
Africa, more moisture is desired, while in.^ localities like Siberia, Eiissia, 
Scandinavia, and Canada, where the proportion , of forest is naturally 
high and the temperatnre lowq an i.m.pTov,ement1n, climate can be efferdecl 
rather by the removal of part of the existing forest. 

Where removal goes on, to the extent of tMiining o'lit a large aiBonnt 
of forest, leaving open gaps or glades, iiisoIati.on goes on almost as ie, the 
open; canopy is practically absent’: the eool moist forest atmosphere also 
disappears, and the cooling effect upon rain clouds is only that produced 
by the coolness of the actual foliage- Countries then which, like some 
of the American States^ have been felling timber for many decades, at 
a rate faster than regrowth grows, naturally affect the local cliniatie 
conditions; slowly, it is true, bnt none the less surely. And when State- 
after State contimnes this operation, or carries it out sinmltaneoiisly, the 
result is all the more widespread, and all the more likely to affect ad- 
joining districts. 

And when in localities, as in Soiuh Africa, where the total forest 
area is smalb'part is thinned out in this way without such protecticni be- 
ing afforded as allows a dense regrowth to follod, the result nattiraly is 
that the former forest atmosphere'dries ont, the surface herbage becomes 
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parelii^d. and a fore>r dm sooner. or later ■fmcls its way in, and (O-stri^yfr 
the r(*iTiaiiiiiig vesti^ires of forest growth. w]i(‘re trees are iiatnrany 

sparse and x€TO])]iyTic. as in South Ahieaii tlioni scnnil'is, evolution grarlu- 
allv prtHliiees in tlieu’t an ahility to witlistand drouuht or evc^n fire, or to 
siiilerjtss from it. while iinfhwoTOwth is, ainiunllv 'hiirned eleaii off. In 
such easi‘ tlu* effect upon the atinosohere is only what, is y)Tod:iieed by, 
the foliagv itself, and iisiuiliy that fcdiage is of thc^ sniall and gTaclual^ 
(lisai^poariiig nanire elunru/teristie of sneh localities. . _ 

bur tn Yvtiivu again t«) lieavy forest, and {‘Specially in regard to. 
{nforesiarion m Snuth Africa, it is noted tliat tlie effect of cover is more 
I r<»nou nci-d umacr rre(‘> u’hieh form lieavy eanojjy and I'iroduC'C imich 
lonmis than rmd<u' tree*.'- of iighter canopy, or wlnu’c humus is scarce, 
'ffhis accfuint- simic extent for the ir.au aiready made that in regard 
to some kinds the .statement that forests produce rain reqniir^s Cjualifl- 
catiou. for the trees of light cano])y and small luiinus arc nsuaily the 
Australian Fuu-alypts and Acacias. tre(‘s which often liave their leaves 
(w phyilodes more or less vcwtieal, and eouseqnently of slight pirotection 
against insolaticm. and whose leaves do not readily decay and eonse- 
duently form poor liunins. But. along with this, these trees are of 
(‘xceedingly rajud growth, and trans])ire the enormous amount of mois- 
tur 4 ‘ necessary to allow the fixture of the earhon forming leaves and' 
stem. , To do so they must draw it from the soil, and it is found, in 
actual practice, tlmt. though these trees do ennse a eon^idcrahie amonnt 
of precipitation, their ])Owers of transpiration and eva])oration are even 
gTcater, and Unit they actually pass off more moisture than they draw- 
To keep that i\]) a natural water-supply in the ground is recjuired, and.it 
is taking advantage* of this fact that lias led to the nse of certain trees 
f<u' the puriKise (d’ drying swamps. They actually draw the moisture 
froiit the ground intcj the atmosphere and sometimes form a valualde 
natural drainage where absence of fall prevents artificial drainage being 
atloptecl 

The moral of all tins is that in South Africa wherever forest is 
fonnecl or maintained in a sufficiently dense condition and of kinds not 
too absoTl>tiv(‘ of nioisturcu Init still sufficiently lumnis-prodneing. then 
the result in regard to the local climate is a reduction of temperature- 
smd an im-feased. amount of rainfall or other precipitation, with a slight 
teEclency for these results to be felt to some extent in the surrounding 
' 'dfetriel; ,.A)n the ' contrary,, where 'tHe density of a forest is not main- 
't'aipfily, or ^ where the kinds used re4hire more moisture than they at- 
tract, gradual dying out may he expected, or the gradual evolution of 
> Jhe^rees.intp more ^ xerophytie Jorms, - or the gradual snhstitutjon of 
: siicdi forms -Instead of The 1>r0tder-}ea\"al , kinds; .w the overhapging 
iitn^,^p[)here gets gradually drtet'ipd, drier. ’ All thisjs a matter" uiore ' 
■ cw tinder man's ephttol, bpf -if does 'not eBd/hererz/v.;,’-' '• ' ' 

The effect |woduerf/hyVfte ' ^hopy ; a iuimus of trees in 'dense 
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is ViUo [jiN)duetHl^ tliougli ill -a clegTe.ej hv tluj ciur:^ \L;geia- 

tifiji ajid jialural decay of good' grasS'-vekl. y , ■ ■ 

That "(‘Very blade ol grass has its own drop ol dew" is ab>edirudy 
true wlierevei' iiioisuiredadeii atinospliere eoiiies in (Mnitaet with, foliage 
eoidci* tiiaii itsell; and wdiere there is a' dense groeii sward with a snoist 
nnderiniileh of dei-ayed foliage^ the herbage is eouler than the a.T- 
iiios])here during nigiiT with the result that an iiumense pr‘‘ei]diaiioii 
takes place. Tiie benelieiai eiiect of this dew has always been reeognised^ 
bill its volume is often under-estimated, espeeiailv lliar iroiii di riving 
''mist, which has been shown by Dr. liarloth to measure SO inches in 
two' liionihs during the rainless snininer, on the to]) of Table Mountain, 
Wiien collected by rushes standing out of the rain-gauge, as against tive 
inches in the same period eollected in an ordinary rain-gauge ahmgside. 

Siicdi a preeipitatioii, eollected by the foliage atnl retained by the 
huiniis has an miineiise etfeet on the local eiimate as eoinpaied with what 
happens when the grass is all burned off annnally, the iniinus destroyed 
by lire, and the inoisture-altraetion eompieteiy destroyed. And this con- 
trast is the more marked when after many years of veld-burning, and 
that oeeasionaliy out of season, the good grass gradually disap])ears and 
there grow instead scattered tufts of weeds, wke-grass, or karroo-biish, 
separated by wide stretches of hare surface, iisnaily washed clear of 
soil or hardened almost like rock. Xo attraction for moisture exists 
there, heat is reliected ])y day and radiated by night, and the eonse- 
ijiience is an atmosphere rendered all the more ilt, by increased tempera- 
ture, to carry all the moisture it may contain. 

Xow, just as the moist forest atmosphere has a tendency to alfeet its 
immediate siiiWoiindings, so also have dry carroid conditions a tendency 
to spread, through the hot atmosphere being able to carry its moisture 
further and further away, while at the same time the absence of vegeta- 
tion on the carroid area renders the pasture demand on the land around it 
all the greater if the small amount of stock and game in the neighhonr- 
hood is to continue to subsist there. The amount of travelling to and fro 
ill .rearch of water and in search of food also tells coimideraiily on wliat 
vegetation remains, and tends to further denude am! consolidate the 
intervening surface. 

Xow, throughout Africa the amount of nearly Ijare karroo is enor- 
mous, and its proportion io^ the whdk^ area is so 'great, while that of 
forest and even of good grass-veld is so small, that the total tendency 
is toward an extension of karroo and a diminution of forest. This is 
meantime the natural course of events, and has been so for a long time. 
It is on record that Egypt w^as fairly well watered and eompararivd^v 
„uutil the introduetlon of/lhO'/O^tel led 'to, the browsing olf of the 
;tdps of the trees aud-hUshes^; ir^EipmghtThem to a^^size at which goats 
^uld easily complete .the_ work’of'de^truptipm, • ; ; 

; T , ;Sp m th® ' ad|pW|tg;'‘ J^bia and, Persia, and area trans- 
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formed b? the eonseqiiences of such small beginnings frorri a. fertile eon- 
ditioii into an arid , desert forms .notr amifoiigtit-eeritrc trorn wliich 
4esi( ration, Goiitiiiiies to spread. 

So .also i,ii South Africa, the grazing of the karroo, .the burning of 
the grass-Teki and the trainping of stock to , and from water, have’ 

' 'efected and are still effecting changes in the vekl and in the atmosphere, 
which eaii only end in universal desert, unless means are taken to pre-^ 
vent this.,' „• 

Moffat notk^ the gradually increasing drought as it affected the 
Kuruiiian and other streams of his district which have now become 
totally dry river-beds; Livingstone noticed a similar action already going 
cn in the Lake district of Central Africa; Brown noticed it in regard to 
Lake Ngami and elsewhere ; and any farmer of many years experience in 
the districts adjoining the South African karroo can relate hoV' the 
vegetation has altered within his time from a fairly good grass-veld into 
a condition of more or less decided karroo. This I have witnessed per- 
sonally within the past 20 years in districts of Aliwal Xorth, Burghers- 
dorp, Wodehoiise, Barkly East, Steynsburg, , Tarkastad, Queenstown^ 
Catheart. Stiitterheim, Ivingwilliamstown, Peddie and East London, in 
all of which the gradual transition in its various stages has been pain- 
fully manifest. The rush swamps which used to be so common in the- 
upper portions of these districts have altogether disappeared, tall waving 
rooi-grass has given place to dwarf qnaciicoueli, this has been replaced by 
kaiToo-bush or small weeds; enonnous erosion has taken place in some 
places through absence of roots to hold the surface, and the accumulation 
of salts in the flatter parts of the valleys has produced sterility through 
bracloiess, while the increasing dryness has rendered the forests retro- 
gressive rather than aggressive, and this effect has been accentuated by 
the grass tires annually encroaching into the forest margin, and occasion- 
ally breaking through and doing damage inside. 

In all this there can be no question but that man has in his power, 
at least to a considerable extent, the control of the climate. 

It is. however, no longer a local matter influenced by the action of 
ar y one individual, but a public question, requiring co-operative action 
which best takes the form of Government control, on purpose to check 
the progress of such widespread disaster as threatens sooner or later to 
. overtake the whole of Africa, as it has already claimed much of the- 
karroo in the south and of the -Sahara in 'the north, as well as Egypt,. 
Arabia, and Persia. 

It may be asked in what way can man improve matters. The de- 
si ruction is evident and increasing, but what can be done to stop it 

;;;wit:liout,,: interfering;,; ,,fhe:',preseht^ht|lisatibh;::,of':::,therlah^; 

;;'Thf:;yniturer;o|;yCrop;;;;^ 

'■'sidered,;:;aysnmmer:Atbek;:Af:';eattIe':Ak'^be:;; 
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witiiout inflicting hardsliip either on the veld or on : the stock.. The 
clisii3c.*^f, grass-burning, and its substitution by paddocks grazed- in rota»: 
, tioii, but never injuriously grazed, does much,' to maintam ' or imprcwe - the 
, eliinatic condition instead of allowing it to drift;' while feeding, stock by, 
nianure-g'rowii crops upon such- paddocks gives them a manurial improve- 
iiient so long as the grazing is in moderation and beef or wool the only 
' crops -rem'oved. 

am aware that popular prejudice is in favour of grass-buming and 
to' some extent against the culture of winter-feed, but that is only in 
relation to the pastoral agriculture which is now rapidly giving place in 
most localities to more intensive farming, which latter requires the 
adoption of methods specially fitted for its use, and the abolition of such 
methods as no longer fit the altered practice. Veld-burning has its use 
in some circumstances, but its habitual use as a yearly practice must give 
way, if only as a public precaution against the more rapid spread of 
that desiccation which already has its grip all too firmly on South Africa. 

The produetien of abundant foliage, by whatever means, has a 
tendency in the right direction, so long as the soil is able to maintain 
that foliage, and in this respect euitivation plays an important part. 
Frequent and deep cultivation produces and maintains foliage better than 
an annual shallow culture, and so also frequent surface scuffling main- 
tains an open soil-surface which attracts and retains moisture from the 
atmosphere much better than a hard surface or a bad veld does. 

Intensive farming is to be commended then in this respect, even 
apart from its profitable nature and its economic advantages. 

But it is more particularly^ in the extension — the enormous exten- 
sion — of plantations of moisture-attracting trees that climatic improve- 
ment is assured, or at least that a cheek can be put upon the rapid 
desiccation now going on. In Europe 25 per cent, of the total area is- 
- considered a fair proportion under forest in order to secure suitable 
climatic conditions. In South Africa, with its higher temperature and 
lownw average rainfall, even a larger proportion is necessary, while the 
actiia] area under forest of all kinds is much less than one per cent. 

Even much of the existent plantation forests are of kinds of doubtful 
advantage in this respect, their rapid growth causing more moisture to 
be used than, is attracted by them. Biit even there an advantage is 
gained in this, that winds dried out by contact with such plantations 
naturally become warmer and lighter by -the loss of their moisture and 
rise, leaving their places to be filled by further moisture-laden clouds 
from the sea, and thus a constant pumping arrangement from the sea 
cn to the land is automatically produced. 

This same kind of action secures that, wherever there is forest fit 
to draw moisture from a cloud, a further supply of moisture-laden at- 
mosphere rushes in from seaward and keeps up the supply, or even passes 
onward to the next point of attraction; so that the forest, instead of 
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alri'adv niejiiioisc'tl, iho kind of tive ur^ed lor ]Hantiitioii \\ork 

h;]>i iMi./iiriah Slow-growing ripeciojr, prodiieing dense oanopy aiid 
are hu* ino,-t iiserul elinuttieiillT, and siiua* the>e are so long in 
ai-inei' g in i'i-tin*ns that the private planter omits thmii 1roni liis planta-* 
i- the more reasoji why tin' varioim (lovt'rnmeiits should aet 
:-ir; ig«'i it'.-; II V lii forming large plantation^ of tltese kinds. \Aant t'>l[ 
ini;d< i- ifi;* efanrnoii e.xeiHi*, imt t!u‘ (hdoiiy has set a good exam]>io 

in eiUT\im;’ on tills \v(0‘k from loan funds on tlie prineiple that it is 
eApendntnre which will nltimately he remunerative. Of. that there c-att- 
.not he any doubt if the work is skilfully and eronmnioally ])(‘rforined, 
wen ap'urt iyom tlm ((uestion of elimate, hut the ('limatie iinportanee is 
>«} great as to praetieally outNveigh all, other eonsiderarions and warnnit 
even huge expenditure. Tlie drying out of South Afriea is at ])resent 
going alioad at an enonnons and ra])idly inereasitig ■|)aee, imteh aeeeler- 
tted liy the metliods of ])a.storal agrienltnre in nse; cattle diseases hpe 
rc.iidered that form of industry unrenmnerative or doubtfully and ir- 
j'egiilarly rennmerative, Intensiv'e culture and rotation grazing are steps 
towards prodm-tion without p>rejitdicial effect on the climate, hut it is in 
I'dimtation work, and es|>ecially UovernnioBt ])lantation -w^mks of slow- 
growing and luimus-produeing kinds of trees, that any safety or oven 
'i§r^c?antio« against increasing desiccation lies. 
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A. . A fSouTii AeiiiCAX CoximeeciaIu Ain^scY.—Heuiermummees the for- 
akatitaf In London of ‘hi poiver organisation’^ to advance Smitli At'riqaii 
Sir ihete.r Bam 'h Chairman of the new organisation, ;wWeh 
,yill iinpiitam the Exhibition Committees and assist the Sonth. African 
'floyerinnciits tO' form a Comniereial Agency to push. South African pro- 
'tipcis in' Ureat Britain and British "goods' in South, ^Africa, facilities 
.^idld’alsOi 'be' dhtained for South . Afrieans 'to inspect 'British farms and 
’'^tmtifacftirring eeptres. ^ Special attention. iS' to be given to young 
idsiting EiiglancL And ,fo induce people with capital to talfe 
-up dgrienltiire in South Africa. Offices' will be established in London 
■and Capetown, for the purpoffe/OfAhe: formation and carrying on of 
the orgaiiisOtioBj , it stated 'ih! tjN that , already' lh\ (leorge 

JJacLachlaUj of Glasgow, fas giToie' 'per annum and Sir Kii-liard 
'Cooper and others £100 per annum; for. aeyen years. 
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First Prize Cart Horse, in Harness. Exhibited by Pietermaritzbnrif Corporati^ 
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Pafliameniarjf Notes and Notions, 


Bv “SCIll.'TAXOK.” 


‘ 'V 3£aritzT3urg,/2X4lx Jtily,' 

The Houses of PaxHameiit are once more tlie seene of life, and the 
iv4iK'>s of the Session 'is notv in full swing. In .•oii.e.iuence _ of tne 
s]--eiK-e in England of the Prime .Minister at the Colonial i onierem-e, 
Pariiament did not meet until Tuesday. 25th Jnne._ The 
mony tvas performed !iy His Excellency the Administrator (Mi- Jnstme 
Eeaumout) in the Town Hall. 

FedBrationm . ^ ^ 

■ The Speech from the Throne eontaiuod reference to several imtters 
of interest to farmers. After referring to the intention of 
vaal to retire .from the Customs Convention on the TUtn June, IDOb, IHo 
Excellenev stated the opinion of Ministers f V 

lishmeut of Tlesponsible Government in the Orange hirer Colony, the 
time would have arrived for the cliseussion of the question oi the federa- 
tion of the British States of South Africa. He added that Ministers 
would he nrepared to ensure the adequate representation of this Colony 
at any Conference that might he convened for that purpose. 


Shipping Freights, i 

Beference was made in the Speech to the vexed question of shipping 
freights: and, speaking on the same subject, during the debate in the ; 
Honse on the AddrossJii-Beply, Mr. Moor stated tha 1- ha^| Wt o 
A the notice , of the shipping people ‘The nntairness to this Colony wBh 
"'regard to disparity of rates between South African ports and nere, and 
he had done his best to get an amelioration of the rates. ^ 

i'tipon as almost intolerable for Durban. He had had ««linutted to 
;"flL*es which went to show that Dnrhan, in spite of all that 
• done in regard to the improvement .of the harbour (which he wau p. ->>.^ 

‘ to declare was second to none in South Africa), was handicapped ny 
the through rate from Europe to Johannesburg, and made rt the oearcsr 
of any port. He asked what would have been the condition ol thmgs 
' when it became generally known that under the existing 
han was the dearest harbour for . getting at the Johannesburg -ent . e. 
T^hatMttr. Moor h»8.t^.able to effect in the way of leducTum.. win oe 
’ '^en from, the"fo|hw^g sfatenienC E:The ‘»tes''have been pr-.p<wea oy 

■TBit 'Donald 
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Present Rates. Proposed. 


Capetown .. . . 

Class I. 

s. 

y42- 

d. 

6 

s. 

.42 

d. 

6 

Algoa Bay . . . . 


42 

6 

'42 

6 

East London . . 


48 

9 

48 

W"' 

Durban 


52 

6 

50 

0 

Capetown ... , . 

Class II. 

31 

3 

30 

0 

Algoa Bay . . 


31 

3 

30 

0 

East London . . . 

T - - * - - • - 

38 

9 

37 

6 

B'Urbaii 


40 

0 

37 

6 

Capetown . . . . 

Class III. 

25 

0 

25 

0 

Algoa BaV' . . . 


25 

0 

25 

0 

■East London . . . 

... .... . . 

32 

6 

30 

0 

Durban . , . . . . 


32 

6 

30 

0 

Capetown ; . . , . .. 

Class IV. 

22 

6 

22 

6 

Algoa Bay . . . 


22' 

6 

22 

6 

East London . . . 

. .. .. .. .. 

■ 30 

0 

27 

6 

^Durban^ . . . . . 

. . ... ■ ' 

30 

0 

27 

6 

Capetown . . . . 

Class Y. 

20 

0 

20 

0 

Algoa Bay . . . . 


20 

0 

20 

0 

East London , . . 

. , 

27 

6 

25 

0 

Diirliaii 


• 27 

6 

25 

0 


Ministers were impressed with the necessity for the fullest develop- 
ment of the agricultural possibilities, and for the better exploitation of 
the mineral wealth of the Coloii^^, said His Excellency; and no efforts 
would be spared to attain those ends. One method which Ministers felt 
convinced would be of material assistance would be the establishment of 
an Agricultural Loan Fund, to provide for which a Bill had been pre- 
pared on the lines of similar legislation in other Colonies. 

The vitalising of agricultural conditions with a fresh flow of money 
obtainable on easy terms* is undoubtedly, as Mr. Moor pointed out in the 
House on one of the'first evenings of the Session, one of the factors which 
will go far towards the lifting of tl^ depression that at present over- 
spreads the country. Too much' importance had in the past, he said. 
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been attaciied ' to the mineral wealth of Sontli Africa ill general and of 
Kafal. in, particular; , ,Mr. Moor was not decrying the mineral, possibilities , 
, 0 :f the Colon j' when he said this— and he took care to emphasise that fact 
—but he recognises that' true stahility can only arise out of the steady 
deveiopnieiit of the agrieuitiiral ' resources of the country. 

Agi*ieuiim*M Cs^eiHim 

Brieflv, in the words of the full title,, a.. Bill ‘^ho' authorise the CtoY- 
einment to assist persons engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
b}' loans on immovabie property, and to appoint a Board for the manage- 
inent. and administration of a fund created for that purpose/" has been 
iiitrodueed. The fund is to consist of such sums as Parliament may from 
time to time grant for the purpose, and is to be administered and managed 
by a Board consisting of five Commissioners appointed by the CTOveriior. 
The Governor may also, from time to time, borrow to the extent of the 
whole of the niiused balance, amounting to £?00,000, of the loan of 
£1,000,000 provided by Section 63 of the Agrieuitural Development 
Act, 1904. Advances may be made by the Board to farmers and land- 
owners for any of the following purposes: — {a) To pay off existing lia- 
bilities; (&) to effect improvements, including water pumping and storing 
and irrigation, fencing, clearing land and eultivation, planting of 
orchards, etc., farm buildings; and (c) for the purchase of live-stock and 
plant. As security in making advances, the Board must have a first 
mortgage on land of either of the following classes, such land not being 
within the limits of any borough or township: — (a) Freehold land; (&) 
quit-rent land : and (c) land held under agreement of purchase from the 
Crown. The aniomit advanced is in no case to exceed three-fifths of the 
value of the land as determined upon by the Board ; and, for the purpose 
of arriving at such value, the Board may in its discretion add the value 
of any immovable property already on the land in question or intended 
to be erected thereon with the proceeds of the loan applied for. 


The extent of the loans that may be granted is confined within a 
certain iiiiniiumh and maximum. No loan is to be for a less amount than 
£50 or for a larger amount than £2,500; and, further, no person who is 
already indebted to the bank to the extent of £2,500 can receive any 
further advance. That the fullest possible advantage is to be given to 
the farming community as a whole from the Act, is evidenced by the pro- 
vision that all applications for advances under £500 shall have precedence 
over those for a larger amount. The interest chargeable for loans is 
to be fixed by the Governor by regulation. 


Loans will come under two categories: money advanced for a limited 
period not exceeding five years, .-.repayable at the end of the ]ieriod of. 
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iIh:; luan — known fU' a '"lixed loan'*; and money advanced j!ur a woriofi noi 
exeeedinn ihiiay-Hve years, repayable !>y instalments diirnya* snci^ ncM'iod- — 
Uescribi'd as an *’instaiment loaiL*" A iixed loan will he ]’e|iav;itd‘ uviib- 
out sinking lund) at the end of the teiin for which it uranieki, 
vided tliut the inorigagor .may, at the date on wide h liie half “Veariy 
interest is due, repay any sum not less than £r5, or a miihiple ilicivod 
in rcMliicinoii of the ]>rineipal stun. Instalinent loans, with in.nnrost i here- 
on, Will i)e repayable in not more than scTentydialf-yearly insialnients. 
Prnvislon is iiiacle that all monies advanced by the Board shall be aiipliecl 
Si'i lolly to. the purpose for whieh. the loan was Wanted: aiicl it will be 
riic hlury *)i: the Board to see. that , this is done. 


:Lmmd B^mks in' the Gape Geieny aiiif Frafisraal» 
Xatai does not stand alone in the matter of the proposed rreation 
.oi a Land Ba,nk, Cape Colony and the Transvaal are both inrr«H]ii rang 
the necessary legislation for a siiuilar ]mrpo$e; and a /Bober's Telegram 
at the end of June described the Cape Agrieiiitiiral Credit Bank Bill as 
'-the most iinponant measure of the Session d’ It may lie of interest to 
examine the prof3osals of the’ Cape and Transvaal Covernmenis in the 
uir».'eri«>n of the establisinnent. of agrienltural credit systems in their 
Tespeetive Colonies. 


The raising of the necessary funds for tlie Cape Bank is to be ac- 
complished by means of debentures on the guarantee of the revenues of 
tile Colony, u]) to a maxiinum of a million sterling; wliilst in the case of 
the Tramvaal, the funds of the hank are to include such moides as 
Parliament or the Governor jnay from time to time vote or ])laee at the 
disposal c.f the bank. In both Colonies, as in Aatal, the funds of the 
l^anks are to he managed j.m boards of iivG members. In tlie Cape Bill 
the loam which may be granted range from £50 to £5,000: in tlie Trans- 
vaal the miiiimmu is £100 and the maximum £3,000, In hotli cases, -as 
ni the Aaiai Bill, applications for advances under foOo are to have pre- 
cedence over those Bor a larger amount. Provision is further made in 
the C.apc Bill for the advancing of sums not ('xceediug £10,000 to Co- 
operative Farmers' Associations. ' 


In the Crepe measure the following are the purposes s]ioei«led for 
which advances may !:.e made to farmer^: — (a) To pay off existing lia- 
bilities in eases in wliich the Board approves of an advance for im|irove- 
m«-nts: ib] to effect improvements, ineluding tvater storing ami irrigation, 
ftun-iug, cieaimig lands for cultivation, planting of orchards and vine- 
yards, and farm buildings; and (c) for the purchase of stock and plant. 
The Transvaal Bank will be empowered, it is proposed, to make advances 
for the following purposes:- — (a) The' promotion of agriculture, grazing, 
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hortieiiltiire, ,or .of a dairy, and- of rural industries ^'eueralit': ih) the 
piirehase of stoc*k, maeliiiieny seeds or implements: (c) the addition of 
any improYemeiits to any agricultural laiuL ' such ■ as- biiihiiiigs. fences;' 
irrigation nvoiks. dams, or fiinws; (cl) the ptyrnnent of liabilities alreacly 
existiiig on any land: (e) the purchase of any land for any of the ]iiirposes 
deseribed ill ia), (l)) and -(r), by a' person whose hiiaiicial resoin/eos r.Te 
'deemed adequate to carry on such purposes. ■, 


ne Natal Bill im PapHamerntm 

Our Farliameiit has veiy faTourably recei.ved the T.and Ihinl--: bill. 
vvh;?;ii iuis irronght to the CfoYerument:soine praise from ineirdoers inihm-d 
Villi Australian ideas. At the second reading of the Bill some ni' those 
l\[einhri’> <'VL*n thought the measure did not go far enoiigli. and there \va- 
s :ine di'i-us>ion as to whether the proYisions of the Bill would enable 
as-'isitnn-e Oi be giYen to leaseholders. It was stated rlmt In the An,— 
tuiiivian S rates money eoiild he borrowed on the security of leascdiold 
laiul. and that, if the full benefii tras'.to he derived from the Xata1 veii- 
iii inn vvu* should make corresponding provision in our Bill. hlr. hloor 
p inted out. in reply, that small holders would derive greater benefit 
from the Bill than "darge'* farmers, hv reason of . the proviso in the Bill 
t-' thi‘ effect that ]ireeodeneo would be given by the Bank to applications- 
for Ic'ans under £5CMj. ___ 

Mr. Deane, in moving the second reading of the Bill, after exidain- 
ing the 'mocliis opera ncli of the measure, pointed out some of the I jonofieial 
effects that would attend the estahlishinent of a Land Bank in this 
Colony at the present juncture. The CTOvernment. he said, were taking 
a practical step in the direction of developing to its fullest capacity the 
hind of tlie Colony, and what they wanted to aim at first was to provide, 
what the people of the Colony required, and to serve the markets of 
Son ill Africa: and, secondly, to produce a surplus which would find a 
market oversea, and bring into the Colony its ecpiivalent in capital. 
Every t(m of produce raised in the country meant increased work for the 
railways and increased wx'alth for the Colony, while every ton imported 
meant the depletion of the Colony of its equivalent in capital. Tneieased, 
ywrKliietioiu as Mr. Deane said, means decreased cost, and tlie cost of 
living will become cheaper: and the Minister pointed out that when the 
farmers were in possession of the money they would be aide to obtain 
fr<nn the Land Bank, it would be put in circulation amongst the inor- 
ohants in this country, and would thus give an impetus to Inisiness 
generally. 

On the House going into Commitee on this Bill, "Mr. Evans moved, 
am] it ivas resolved, that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee for 
ecnsidmatiou and report. This Select Committee consists of "Messrs. 
Clavton, Bosman, Smythe, Oliff, Walker, and the ■^^inisteT of Agricuiture. 
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Among the Bills before Parliamentt are- two to provide for the 
taxation of unimproved land values. '^^Unimproved value is defined as 
capital amount for which the fee simple estate in, sneli land would 
sell under such reasonable conditions of .sale as a hona fide seller' would 
require assuming the actual requirements and improvements by: the 
■owner or oeeupier^, if any, had not been made ; and in case of 'Conditional 
purchase land of which no title shall have been issued after deducting also 
the balances or amount of ' purchase money due to the Crown, in respect 
of the same.’^ It is sought to impose a tax upon the value of all un- 
improved lands in Natal with the following exceptions: — (u) Band of the 
Crown and Native Trusts not subject to any agreement oi purchase and 
sale; (p) land belonging to the Imperial War Department- or Admiralty; 
(c) land situated within the limits of any municipality^ township estab- 
under Law No. 11 of 1881, as also land brought within the provisions of 
the Water Supply Act, 1897; (d) park lands, public roads, public 
cemeteries, or other public reserves; and (e) lands held in trust when used 
exclusively for religious purposes. The tax, together with all fines, costs, 
and charges lawfully claimable in reference thereto, is, until payment, to 
be a first charge upon the land taxed, in priority to all sales, conveyances, 
mortgages, charges, liens, rates, and eneumbranees w’hatsoever. In 
the second of the two Bills it is proposed to fix the tax — which wall be 
leviable as from the 1st July, 1907 — at the rate of one penny in the 
pound, with a minimum of £1 in the amount payable by any person 
yearly. Section 2 of this Bill enacts that ^^any owner not personally oc- 
cupying his holding, or each separate holding owned by him, if more 
than one, of land subject to the tax, shall, in respect of each holding 
not so occupied, pay double the amount of land tax, as provided by this 
Act, unless he shall satisfy the Commissioner that for a period of at 
least six months during the financial year preceding that for which the 
tax shall he payahle such holding has been occupied by a European wdio 
shall have carried on hona fide farmiiig or agricultural operations 
thereon. In the case of purely grazing farms the occupation period as 
aforesaid shall not be enforced: Provided that in ease any rent is levied 
from such farm, either from Native or Indian tenants, the double tax 
shall be paid, and provided further, that whenever the Commissioner 
shall be satisfied that any lands are unfit for European occupation, and 
that no Native or Indian rents are levied thereon, the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to such lands.^^ 

£msi C&Bsi 

In addition to the Bill dealing with East Coast Fever referred to in 
the last issue of the Journal^ an important measure in connection with the 
suppression of the disease has been brought in by the Government this 
Session, i)i tlie shape of a Bill 'To provide for the compulsory fencing of 
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lands witMn the Colony of Fatal ” This Aot wil empower the Minister of 
Agriculture to cause the erection of fences along the .houndaries of any 
farms within, an infected or suspected area, or of any native location or 
town lands within such an area. The cost of erecting any such fence, 
along the houndaries of a farm will in the first instance he defrayed by 
GoYernment from funds voted by Parliament for the purpose. The 
money thus spent will then he repayable;, in equal yearly instalments^ 
by the owner of the farm fenced — or,, in the case of the erection -of a 
fence along the common boundary of two adjoining farms, by the owners 
of those farms in equal portions — ^together with interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, per annum. Such instalments will commence two years 
after the fencing is completed, and will be so calculated and iised that 
the initial cost, together with the interest, ^fill be wholly repaid within 
a period of ten years from the date from which the first instalment be- 
Gcmes due. With regard to the erection of fences upon farms held 
under lease, it is provided that the lessor shall be entitled to receive, 
from the lessee a payment of 8 per cent, per annum on any sum he may 
have paid to the Minister of Agriculture. Such payment shall be 
deemed in law to be part of the rent of the farm. It will be permiss- 
ible for any person liable for the cost of the erection of a fence under 
the Act, to contribute ‘^^pproved material or labour or transport towards 
the cost of such fence^^; and he wiU be credited with the value (deter- 
mined, in the absence of agreement, by the Eesident Magistrate of the 
district) of such contribution. 

In addition to the fencing of private farms, native locations, and 
town lands, the Minister of Agriculture will have power to cause to be 
fenced (a) any roads, public or private, traversing any part of the Colony; 
and (b) any boundaries of the Colony or any area in the Colony marked 
off from any other part of the Colony. 


A further Bill of interest is one to be introdueed ‘‘to amend Act 
Fo. 53, 1906, entituled Act authorise the Governor to borrow the siim 
of £100,000 from the Consolidated Loans Fund, to be used for the pre- 
vention or suppression of the disease known as East Coast Fever/ In 
substitution of Section 3 of the Act referred to, it is proposed that the 
purposes to whmh the Act applies shall be for the advancement of loans 
to owmers of cattle or others who are in need of such assistance for 
fencing their lands, for purchase of transport animals or otherwise for 
the prevention or suppression of Ej^st Coast Eever; and for the pur- 
chase by the Government of such donkeys, mules, horses, wagons or gear 
as may be necessary for the establishment of a transport, service in any 
district in which the movement of oxen may be prohibited under the pro- 
visions of the East Coast Fever Act, Fo. 32, 1903, and all amending 
Acts which are now in force or may hereafter come into force and any 
regulations made thereunder. 
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A PAPEl 'EEAB BEFOEE THE SOFTH APEICAS : ASSGOIAT 
FOE THE ADVAXCTmENT OF SCIEXCE. 


By E. T. ^ilrr/LEXS. Secretary. EHiiiBier of Agriculture. XataL 
THE LAND QFESTIOX. 

lii t>rder lo secure a true view of the eeououiie side of agriculture in 
Natal, we must know the amount of land used or required by Natal 
agTieiilturists and the ratio this hears to the area available for agrieuh 

. ^ Persons adversely entieising , agricultural methods- in this Colony 
are wont to compare oiir agricultural output with the total area of the. 
Crtoiiy, overlooking the fact that an enormous tract of country, is ocr 
eupied l>y native locations,' ancl, further, not making allowance for the 
large ar^a, granted for commonage to the various townships and yillages, 
B<^r for the Berg lands or the Thorn Country, noithew of which wilLfur- 
nish grazing for stock during more than one-half of the year, rendering 
it necessary for persons farming stock on a large scale in those localities 
to have hvo farms, a Berg farm for summer and a Thorn farm for winter 

The total area of Xatal, ;?o/ inehiclinfi Ziihflan(h 

is approxii natch" 

The native locations in Xatal are, approximately, 

' in , extent , . ' . . . , * , . » . . . . 

Tfie commonages of towmsMps and villages are, 

approximately, in extent 

There are still unalienated, approximately 

The anmunr of land alienated to white people 

is. therefore, approximately 

A’ ’Of this acreage, our agricultural statistics show 
us That the white population cultivates . . 

The graziiig required for the stock shown to 
he in the ]>ossession. of the white population 
is. aiqu’oximately - 'o.OOO.OOO ’ - 

These iinalienated latius are mastly.pn the slopes of the Berg-' aoddo .the - 
Thom country, and are, general! j roUgh and broken ahd' inacoessihie- 


' ‘ ' Acres. < 

ir>.ooo,ooo 

2,o0fV.000 ■ ’ 

100.000 ■ ... h . 
1,000,000^' 

^ — - 3,600,000 

’ ‘ T2,40C!;000 

400.000 : 
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The Economic ■ Side: of Agriculture in 


T’:*.' iiKiiiiii pupuliUiou of.- Xatal . cultivates, ■ 

:i]ipruxiiii.‘rujl\\, one-tenth of : the quantity 
cultivated Ijv tlie wiiite ■ p'eople ' , - .'c. f '■ .40.J)#0 

The graziii;t rc(|iiired for the ' stock. hshown/ to 
be ill lilt' possession of the Indian popula- 
tion is,; appixc\imate.Iv, ■.. . ; ..iOXhiO 

. ' . ‘ ; 5,500,000 

: Tim leares vitacroifiiied for \ , .. , h 6,900,000. 


In re.-pect to this acreage, there -m be 
borne in mind the native tenants oeenpying 
farms owned by the white population and 
riiniiiiig stock thereon. It is difficult to 
arrive at any . satisfaetorj statement regard- 
ing native eultiYation and stock on such 
land. If, however,, wn take it that on those 
lands there are half of the total (ie., in- 
elusive of locations) eiiltivation and stock of 
natives — which I do not think will be verj 
wide oL' the mark — then we also have to 
make allowance for iand cultivated hy na- 


tives i»n farms owned by white ]>eople . . 4 0,009 

Grazing required for stock belonging to natives 
and rnrning on farms owned by white 

^ ' ' pe.ople'' .. . . ■ ... .... 2,660,000 ' 

— ■ •:., 2 , 90 % 000 '^ 

liifircoiinird for 4.000,000^' 


In ('stimating llie area required for grazing on the ordinary veld of 
Natal, I have allowed ten acres for each head of cattle or a horse, ami 
two acres foi* eacli sheej) or goat; which I am advised by well known 
stoek-farnicrs is a fair aveinge under present conditions. 

By the use of exotic grasses, the acreage required per beast can, of 
course, he considerably reduced, but my figures tend to show that, at the 
present time, there nuist be some four million acres of privately-owned 
land lying idle — ^more than enough to satisfy all the present deniaiid — 
with the probability of a still greater amount coming under that -classifi- 
cation by the use of improved pasturage. The most important economic? 
question before Natal at the present time is that of forcing this unused;, 
private land into the market- 

I am aware that of this 4,000,000 acres a considerable proportion consists of 
n^ountain slt>pes, bush, S:c., but even making a liberal allowance for swoh land,. 
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THE HATIVE QUESTION. 

Tliere are, dealing in round Egiires, Just under 1,000,000* natives in 
tlie whole of Natal and Zululand,' w*lio are distributed, approxiiiiately, 


as follows: — . 

Zitliilancl ^20,000 

N:a:tive locations and mission reserves in Natal . . . . 275,000 

Private lands 400,000 

Crown lands . • . 20,000 


Yon will observe that there are 400,000 natives on private lands in 
Natal, as against 275,000 in native locations and mission reserves, and, on 
Crown lands, i.e.^ approxiin ateh" speaking, there are four natives on 
private lands to 2| in native locations. 

Prom whatever point of view w*e regard the economic side of agri-’ 
cnltiire in Natal, we observe it influenced by the presence of the native 
population, and I know of no other self-governing British Colony where 
agriculture is so profoundly affected by a native population as in Natal. 
It is the disturbing economic factor, and the one which has to l>e, and 
Tiiiist 1 ) 0 , recdvoned with and mastered before agriculture in this Colony 
can ever ha placed upon a satisfactory basis. We are first 'of all affect(?d ' 
by the mere presence of the native population. No matter whether these' 
natives were the original inhabitants of Natal or wh ether they were 
driven out by Chaka, and returned and iimltiplied under the ]}roteetioii 
afforded by the white peojile, or whether they are all the progeny of 
Zulu refugees, the fact now is that they are here, and have been here for 
TWO or three generations. Writers on tire subject of the native squatters 
on our farms frequently advocate oiir ]>uttmg into force the old Squatters’ 
Law, Ordiiianec No. 2, 1855, and, in favour of so doing, refer to the 
Orangr lliver Colony, wliere the law is enforced limiting the niunber of 
squatters on aiiy one farm. Such writers overlook the fact that the 
trtal area of the Orange liiver Colony is 50,000 scjiiare luiles, with a 
native ])opulatioii of less than 250,000, against our area of 25,000 square 
miles, and total native population of, approximately, Ti)0,0(HL 'riiii 
Orange Liver Colony is twice as large as Natal, hut has only 4 natives 
to tile stpiare mile, against 30 to the square mile in our ease, ?.e.. exelml- 
ing the locations. It is easy enough to shift natives wlien there is 
ample aeiumimodation for them on the next farm: hut, were we to 
ado])r a ])olit;v of limiting the num})ers of natives on any particular faiun, 
iliey would be in the cruel position of Dickens’ '“'Poot Joe,’’ being cou« 
srautl}- moved on without ever obtaining anv information as t‘> wlKU'e 
they are lo go beyond that of "'On! on! on !” This you will see is auotluu* 
e.f our lo-nnomic probleims. 

One of the consequences of the presence of the native tenant is the 
temptatioea to indulge in what is known locally as “kalir farming”: ami 
nij fear is that too many have yielded to this temptation. Once a 
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laaii has- bought by public auction a piece of Crown land on the tvvt-iity- 
year-instaliiicnt syeteiii, the" land to all intents and purposes lieenoU’S as 
mily his as if it w-ere in fr(3ehoId; and, from the date of his receiving his 
certificate of allotment, his power of obtaining rental froin hi- native 
tenants is only limited hy their ability to pay. It consequently haitpeiis 
that the most remunerative form of famiiiie’ to the purchaser may lie that 
of squeezing out of his native tenants as mueli rental as they are pre-- 
pared to pay rather than. ..flit. . In Justice to some so-called “kafii* 
farmers^'’'’ it must be pointed out that the. position in actual prcU.-rle'C is 
v>fteii this: A purchaser finds that natives are ■eiiltivatiiig and rur.iung 
■■stock on ihe land whieli lie has purchased and that they are iiinvifling to 
quit; to put the law in force and compel them to move wdll injnr'onisly 
atfeet him as regards liis labour, supply; the natives express tlnir wilfing- 
iicss to pay him rental rather tlian leave; hail hini as their fathm when 
he reluctantly decades he must let them remain; and, as he lias to -iibmit 
to the imisanee of their stock and their .niealie wardens, he (Vrii-ishu's 
himself Justified in making them pay w^hat may seem a. eonqau’ai iv(dy 
high rental. x4s the rentals received from the natives go a long wjiy to- 
w.c-ids, if they do not actually meet, the amount of his annual instalment 
to the Goveniment, it is only natural that the purchaser of the land 
should tend more and inore to rely upon that income. The definition of 
a ^"kafir farnierd’ however, is only properly applicable to the man wflio 
delil.-.crately lays himself out for native tenants and eneourages as many 
as p.-issilde to dwell on ■ his' land,, living on their rents .and ' doing mo 
gciiuine farming himself. The dealing with and clieckingt of this kafi?' 
farmiDg is a great economic problem. 

To revert to one side of the question' already mentione-d, we are 
■fa'ced' in this Colony with the presenee of the native population, from 
wh'im vee draw and must by force of eireumstanees continue to draw our 
agricultural labour, our unskilled labour, I know of nothing in our 
«;limato, as compared with that of other ■portions o,f the world where 
European agricultural labourers^ have worked, to prevent Eur^'vpean 
ULricultnrists themselves doing the wlnfle of the ^nanual labour; hut it 
i> obvinus to anyone acquainted with Xatal conditions that it is hope- 
less tt> expect European and native agriculturists to work side by side 
in nil? 'Aids, it is not to be expected, and 1 iniist go further than 
that and state that it would be. an ecoiiomie waste for such a state of 
ihings to occur. Our natives are horn agricu]ttiri.sts, and the province 
t'tf the white man in Xatal agri'eiilture should be that of training, develop- 
ing and siipervi.dng the excellent raw material of native labour. In 
brief, I eonsidef it far more econrmiieally sound for the white farmer 
tc spend his time in supervising one or more gangs of natives rather 
tliaii ft)r him to attempt to till his fields uitli his own bands. ■ The 
imtivc/s aptitude as an agriculturist is that which proves the great 'draw- 
hack^ to bis employment as an agricultural labourer on a white nian^s 
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(-an 1 h,‘ sold on ittrgo ^ca!;-. llir I’diropeaii (-an .-till liold liiS' 
ow; . Ii must not be overlooked that ''Sanuny/^ in spite of ills faults,, 
is n* VL*ry weleoine visitor to inai'iy a hcnisewife in town with Ills baslvet 
(d‘ allies, and does certainly at the ]n'esent tim fill a want. 

' MAEKETSd . 

dhii' XaTal rarnier i<, ii'eneraliy ^prakine, foiTiinatelv siiuai<'-d in- 
ha'. ‘ y bis market close to his own door, for Ins -tapir crop of jnealics, 
tln-i ■- an eiionnous demand throur-hout South Africa, and the wliole 
<*T> rao ii-ually hr dis]>osod of locally at rcrminerativc prices. Xatal is 
ra ni' prrdiK'inn far more mealir- than it at prescoat docs, aiid, 

Ab*.' h liii- (‘xpoi't of mealic.- to Kuropc turn out to he tlie sin'r'e>s which is 
aiireip.arcd. tin* r(‘>idt will 1 h^ not <m!y that the farmer will hr relieved 
oj r ’ aiixiet}' cis to where to di>pose of lii- snrjdu.- crop, hut that he will 
'o? i mired to extend tin- acrea,a'c under meal!e> from year to year until 
< v» rv availahlt* ineli of ground i> utilised. Tlie whole of onr .'^iigar c^mp 
is disoosial of locally, and wc 4iall be able to emtsume in oiir own markets 
(i.i,, within the (hisTonm rnioni the wliole of the sugar that Xatal will 
be abir to ]srodiiee for some year> to conu-. The same happy condition 
of i! iiyes a]»]dics to onr Xatal teas, provided always, of course, that we 
maintain a higli >tandard, with the prospect of an r»ver-sra market when 
we Imvr more than ]>rovided for our own wants: but for neither sugar 
nor tKi do we at ipresent need to seek any exyiort trade. Our wattle 
isark and our coal have made their reputation in the world, the trade 
in em-i! i- im-rcasing yearly without any prospect of its being overdone 
1 »r t.bo prcM-nt. and provided that our exporters ship nothing but good, 
}nu:i-st our good re]uUat!on wik! Ik* maintained. Tlu.- whole of our 

vmoc mil alwa}> la* ex])orted at remunerative ])riei*>: but there is room 
■for gi'i at imfu'ovenumt in the paekijig and seleeting of the wool, and one 
chiy. wlnm the matrer ha> been taken up by the growers themselves, we 
may hope see an improvement in our imuhods with a corresponding 
!iri| T'Cv t-nieut ill prices and re]mtatior!. We can fu’oduce as good a to- 
la- co ns {-an he* obtained any\vhei*e, hut our growers sadly need education 
iu dnnr njethods of preparation for tfie market. The Dfpiartment 
Agriculture recognises this aitd, witli tin* (-o-operatifui of the growers, 
1“ p'-.- lo shortly etfeet a marked improvement. There i^ an almost un- 
iimind scope for dairying in all its hranches. Xof only is there a vast 
;:,ui >unT dairy products imported into the Customs tTiion, the whole of 
v.d'Ucii ought to and could, lx* produced locally, but it is a truism that 
dairying creates its own market and taste. We have first of all to eateh. 
trp to aiul displace the imported article and then, by educating the taste 
Cff tlie puhlie, to create an unlimited/demand for our own daiix products. 
Tec* native. \rho proves a disturbing economic factor in so many branches 
of agrk'uhure. has again his aclverse influence here. As before men-, 
tionnd. !h‘ is a large buyer of cattle and, as he is by no means partieular 
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: ai, t'o tile breed so long as he gets an animal of a pavssable appearance, 
those who eater for the kaiir trade frankly own that it does not pay 
them to go in for better breeels or higher grades of cattle. Every aniiiial 
tlicy can rear can be disposed of to natives, who give no iiiore for a high 
grade than for a low grade Ijeast, or, conversely, will give as niueh for the 
one as the other. 

mtSEASES AKD PESTJS. 

The eonditions tinder which agrieultnre can be siiceessfiiliy carried 
on ill Natal are largely determined by the diseases and pests with which 
W(‘ are inflicted. For instance, the prevalence of the disease known as 
Lurscsickne>- renders the genei'al employnient of horses for agrieiilttiral 
and transport purposes impraetieable. The consequent ntilisation of 
tlie ordinary ox-wagon ])erpet nates and spreads throngiioiit the Colony 
froiii time it) time such cattle diseases as Limgsiekiiess, Biiiderpest, and 
East Coast Fever. Were some effective remedy or treatment for Horse- 
%iekiiess disco vered, onr agricultural methods would be revolutionised, 
and tho beiieiicial elTeets wotild he so far reaching that a new era of 
augmented prosperity would . commence for ISfataL The loss to the 
Colony from tliat disease is not only the actual value of the horses which 
die, Imt tiie prohilhtion of horse-breeding on any large sc?a]e, the time 
lost in tran^poit. the spread of cattle diseavse by the transport ox and the 
wasteful, methods of ploughing and liarrowing with oxen. Horses not 
being available, if a smaU consignment has to be conveyed to or from a. 
railway statimn it does nut merely involve as in other countries the 
fa messing ii}) of a liorse, oectipying but a few minutes, and one man's 
time for an hour or two, but takes two or three kafirs an hour or two 
to catch and inspaii the oxen, after which tho clumsy vehicle wends its 
VvCary way to the station accompiinied })t the same two or three kafirs; 
and the wiiole day is (aciqhcd in tlie jourm-y to and fro. in addition to 
the servi(-e> t>f the Iti or 18 oxen, tho kafirs, and the wear and tear of 
the wagoii. A similar economic waste occurs in the process of ploughing 
or liarrciVv iiig . In Kurope or America it is a coininou sight to seei the 
}d<uighman iiimsell' guiding and directing the two or four horses pulling 
fi> throc-rerrow plough. Here, the more common sight is to see one 
kaiir guiding ilic olongln another voorlooping, a third ])lying the wliip, 
ami possibly a fourth, walking by the side with a s]>ade with whicli to 
clean the [)h)im'h as it emerges from the furrow every now and again. 

To show the effect prothieed by cattle disc^ases, I may instance the 
Ihmhupcst [dagiie of IBDfiAH, which swept through the Colony and re- 
duced ific ('Uttle of Europeans from 242, ld5 to 125,1)92, and the cattle 
o\ the i:ativos Troiu 494,402 to 114,829. 

Th(‘ economic results were various. On the one hand, directly the 
jdagiio tuid {.lied out, the surviving, cattle increased so much in value that 
so}iu‘ I'anmuv found themselves nnieh better oil than before. hOn the 
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otlier_, ‘UtUiy sheep were sold to buteiiers on aeeouiit of the scarcity 
of Iii*e4 and it became so. much . more profitable to breed cattle thaji 
that Ibimiers iiegiected the sheep for the cattle industry,, and out 
c-iitpni of wool eoiiseqiieiitly declined. ■ ■ Just before the Einderpest broke 
out piSObj* there were 96iJ,d69 sheep iii the Goionyy and this ' .iiiiiiiber 
ieil. to ..in 1897 for the . reasons^ I have already mentioned.^ 

Another result w-as that frozen meat was then imported for the first tiinej 
and, the . trade iiaving once gained a footing, it has been difiienlt to dis- 
lodge it. Curiously eiioiigli,, the presence of a still more deadly cattle 
disi^ase, rhin known as East Coast Eever^ bids fair to give the frozen meat 
trade its death Mown. In Einderpest cla.ys^, fresh meat became scarce on 
accoiiiit of the cattle, dying so rapidly all over the Colony. The only 
hopes furuiers 'have, of saving their cattle, now that the East Coast 
Fever is with us, is — as an Irishman might say — to hand the animals over 
to the Im teller for siaugliter. Where this course of action is not followed 
.and the disease is allowed 'to take its course, the mo.rtaiity is enormous^ 
The outbreak 'of, the disease in a herd usually means its annihilation — 
'ihe owner of the cattle is lucky if he saves three per cent. The.'inoi-' 
talitj in the Colony since, the first of. January, in this year has been at 
the 'rate of. over 500 head a wreek, practically 15,000 cattle in the si.x 
month s. Assuming the ave.rage value of these cattle all round to be £5 , 
a h«-ad, then the loss to the farming community has been £15,000 in the 
six lilt tilths, exclusive of the loss due to absence of ploughing and trans- 
port i'aeihties. This disease of East Coast Fever wall, while it exists in 
Aatai, prejudieialiy aifect the cattle breeding indnstry and the allied 
dairy indnstry, but directly it is stamped out, as I eonfidentiy believe it 
eventually will, those industries wall again take enormous leaps forward. 
We have many of the fruit diseases and insect pests whicn trouble other 
coiintrios. but, fortunately, have so far escaped some of the most 
devastating of those pests, such as the Codling Moth, etc. Locusts are 
a disturbiug economic factor where young crops are eoiieerned, but the 
arsenic method of destruction is now^ so w'ell understood tliat. the hoppers 
(wEieh do the most damage), can easily he kept in check and destroyed. 
lEere is no practicable remedy against the flying swarms, although a 
natural fungus can be successfully cultivated and be used to help in 
lessening their numbers. Jackals are a serious menace to the sheep 
industry in the neighbourhood of the Berg, and the Government has now 
offered a rewmi'd for their destruction, which it is hoped will lead to* their 
being hunted down. Tigers and wild eats are becoming more and more 
scarce each year, although they still occasionally appear and do a small 
umoimt of damage. 

OTHEE ECONOMIC FACTOES. 

I have dealt with the more important eeonomie factors affecting 
agriculture in Xatal in what I deem to he the; order of their importance, 
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and tiiiie does not permit of ’my doing more than briefly referring to 
others. Almost the whole of oiir farms are held in freehold and tenants 
.are rather the exception than the rnie; but. every year tericls to an in- 
crease of the latter class. Leases are 'more eominon in the Coast dis-. 
triet and. reg.ioii,s adjacent; thereto than;, in. any other portion of the 
■Colon j. , The smallest holdings of which I am aware are those at A'ew 
■CleTinany^ .Marburg and Mnden. The last-mentioned pla.ee has had a 
most successful record in irrigation. Tenants there have paid aimuail.y 
rentals of £1 and £2 an acre for small patches of irrigated landy. and. 
have succeeded in saving enough to buy small freehold farms; .In .Hew 
Germany there are 6 and 10 acre holdings, the lessees of wliieh exist on 
proceeds of fruit and vegetables. 

The Customs Union is specially favourable to the farming coiii- 
inuiiity, seeds being admitted free, and agricultural iiiachinery apparatus, 
applianees and iinplemeiits from the United Kingdom also coming in 
f«jee of duty. As ail our taxation is indirect, the farmer only eoiitribiites 
thereto on iuxuries, such as wine, spirits, tobacco, and through the 
stamps and license duties. He has specially low' rates over the raihvay 
system for his produce under the South African Produce Bate. 

Hatai, generally speaking, is a wnli watered country, and, though 
we have had what we have called several years of drought, w’e have iiever 
■been so badly off as our Australian cousins, who would regard our very 
wmrst year of drought as but a very mild inflietion compared with theirs. 
Our climate is a most ideal one, and, in fact, as healtlij* as can he found 
.anyw'here. ^ Malaria is only a drawback in the northern and coastal por- 
tions of Zululand, and has never proved any serious trouble in Hatal 
proper. Hailstorms are mest vexatious visitations, wiping off in some 
twenty minutes or so the best results of a season and absolutely ruining 
the ripening crops; hut, here again, as one wmll-known colonist informed 
me, though in certain localities they have always to be reckoned with, 
they usually give time to recover in between, and really bad storms do 
3tot, on the average, affect those localities more than once in live years. 
As we possess within the Colony different climates we snail, Avith organ- 
isation, be able to make ourselves self coiitained. For instance, by an 
interchange of seed betw-eeii the Coast, Midlands and Uplands, wre shall 
be aide to obviate importation, keep money within the Colony, and at 
the same time by sympathetic selection to improve the seed. The 
average yield per acre of our crops on the ordinary virgin soil of the 
Colony is Iuav as compared tvith other countries, but, by the use of 
rnanitres, there seems to be no reason why our average should not rise^ 
from year to year. This, as a matter of fact, our statistics show to be 
happening. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed tq show- whether the 
'Government Irrigation Settlements' wilL prove a success. There is, how"- 
€'^er, sufficient evidence to show that, given the eapitah and the right 
class of men, there is no reason, why they, should not prove a'Aiiceess. 
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CONCLITSIOK. 

ill cuiicliidiiig rills all too brief ■ glance at tiie- eeoiioiiiie side of 
agrii u 2 lure in Isatal, 1 must say that the. future p.rospeets of agriculture 
]:eiiig^ a." ii shoukf, the niaiii source of wealth of the Goloii}’, seem to me 
parti luiiarli" rosy. W^e are biitu young Colony, agrieiiltnre is practically 
stifl :i! iiifaney;. there are hundreds of , thousands oti acres awai ting 
tillage tjr development, Ave are still, groping- our Avay aloiig exiteriiiietttiiig 
in tile searcii for crops specially suitable for iNatai conditions and of 
ect'muniic valim, each failure is' in realitu a step towards progress; and 
I leei. cimfldeiit tiiat -t^ach year no-u' ivill see ns nearer tinit tiine wlieii it 
Will lunger pay owners of land to alloAv properties to re.iiiaiii practi- 
laiij idle, Avairing for the unearned increineiit. and when Katal tvill 
.rig.litly take its place as one of the exporting agriciilturai eoninuiiiities^ 
instead oi as it is at present sonic what eoiite-in|:)tuousiy eailedj, 

iiie'reiy a .Chlony of saui^^^ 


A Ai:w .Fibuk \d*:xTruE. — A new venture for the esploiratioo of 
i.‘ ilie I mziuubi Filjre Co., Ltd., wliieh has lately been formed in 
Maritzburg. The capital is to be £10,00ib in-£l shares a with a working, 
..eapitai of £5/100 and a reserve of the balan-ee of £2.0,28 "being t'he 

acniimr tu be paid, in shares^ to the Amnclor of the tiro }jro|,)erties to be 
ac4Lii!vd, -ituatcd in A ie,xiindra County — a part of the Colony that is 
a]>parL'ntiy well suited to the cultivation of fibre. The directors of this 
nww ,eiiterprise,,are .Messrs. A. J..,.^ieGil}bon,. E. H. ()oopely.:va.lld,' W.■ 
5icLa^tv, M.L.A,, Avitli Mr, Allan Anderson as inauagiug dirt‘<-t or, and 
Messrs. L. A. i^[e.imiuir dhCo., 19, Tinibeiy Street/ , 


Alcohol flow Cn-uLVXTs. — A company has been foriiied in Greece 
for the proilumion imd exploitation of alcohol inaiuifactnred from cur- 
rimts. ivporr< the L.S.A. Consul-General at Athens. ITe company has 
at preseuT 100/ ipo tons of currants to work upou, resulting from the 
rclemiim law. which does not allotv the entire crop to be jmt on the 
market each yeaiv This same retention adds to tlie stoc-k on hand 
li/iop/ioo Wmiian pounds of dried currants each year. It is lud pro- 
ba.ii!e, tiiervfore, the' Consul-General says, that the local demand for 
do-iiaticred alcohol will ever outrun the produetkm., it is more likely 
that (.'recce will he able to export de-natured alcohol in large quantities. 
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Sisaiiif MlauHtius H®m§s, 

and other ikSoe ” Fibres 


T. E. Sni^ F.L.S.j Conservator , of Forests. Natal. 


Whs^:n, si:v iiioiitiis ago, I left X<ital for England in eoimeetiun witli the 
S' util fifriean Products Exhibition, 1 received instruetioii.^ from the 
Miiiist::.? Agrieiilture to make enquiries eoncerning the ii'ljrc Indus-- 
tri/.s v'L’cli it might be possible to develop in Natal. Tlii^ insiriietion 
vas c?e. riinl out, Imt in the meantime so mutt has appeared in tiie 
Agriruii aral Journal on the subject, and mostly sound iiiiorinatioii, that 
it is table to repeat here all that has been ascertained, and I will 

eunfin" mysolt to such additional inf us has riot been alreadvy 
giviui. in doing so I claim no expert knowledge in regard to iiiacliiiiery, 
but. oiiij state uvliat I found, while in regard to the plants rheinselves and 
tlveir ciiitrire, etc., I had all the kinds in cultivation tliirt}* years ago 
tvliicli are now taking the leading place, and have grown most of tlieiir 
ill Scutii Africa more, or less regularly thougii in small quantity .since" 
1888, and can therefore claim some familiarity with them. 

^‘^ALOE FIBEES.^^ 

^f’he term “Aloe fibre’' is meorreet, inasniueli as the product is not 
prodim-j." by ‘Cl/crs*" but by ditferent species of Agarr and Furcraca^ 
though in a general way these resemble Aloes in habit and appearance; 
and ruio species of Agave is widely known in cultivation under the com- 
iVion 1 ill no of Aiuerlmn Aloe, though not a true Aloe, The term ‘^'Aloe 
librc'' is also vagne, since it covers the product of many s])ecies, and of 
at lensr tlu' two genera mentioned above, so it advisafbe to drop It 
and CSC the more exact common names Sisal Hemp and hlauritiiis Hemp, 
tliougii uniortiniately these well-known and fnily-estahli'^hed comnion 
names are also somewhat misleading since ncitlun’ piaui is rclated^j^y. 
Hemp except in that it produces a somewhat similar htn-e. 

Tile botanical dilferences between these plants of .somewluit similar 
habit L'? that Aloe belongs to the order LUiaceae, eimracterised by having 
the petals rising from the top of the ovary (seed-vessel), while Agave and 
Fnrcnifyi belong to the order AmarylUdeae and have the petals rising 
from below the ovary. Agave has the stamens longer than the perianth 
(petals c and the style thread-like, while Fnrcraca has the stamens 
shorter than the perutnth, and the style thickened below the .niiddlebi 

The species of Ahe are not producers of fibre fit for economic pur- 
poses, but many specifes of Agave and, Fnrcmea are so. Both Agave and 
Furcfvea are represented by many ■ species, mostly natives of Idexieo and 
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tlie eitijniiiiiig di^rricts of 4sorth and Central -.^nierica, at 
fulCjwiiig ligure.s I'roin the Index Kejvensls : — 

Ajti'avc. 

Species. 


Mexico 124: 

Texas, Calit'uniia and Amona . . . . . . 9 

Centra] Anieriea 4 

Soiitli America 4 

Wetr indies ’ . . . . :j 

.Mala^vsia . .. ... , . , . . . .. . 3 

Afaclaga,scar . . . . ■ . . ..... . . — 

Horticrdniral livbi'id " 1 

Doubtful .... .. .... '4 


howii by ihe 


Farcncii. 

Species, 

5 

4 
3 

1 

1 

5 


153 18 

Many ol these species have never been seen in flower; some of them 
vary nmeh in having within the same species forms with and otliers 
without thorns on the side of the leaf, or a spine at its point; all re- 
semble one another in a general way and some of them do so very closely; 
all produce fibre, birt they vary exceedingly in the quality and percentage 
of fibre; while even within any one species the percentage of fibre varies 
immensely in accordance with local surroundings. In Mexico and the 
West Indian Islands many species produce fibre which is sufficiently 
.''\,g'opd to be a eoimnereial commodity, and this is so much alike that it is 
shipped as one kind but of vanfing qualities in accordance with the ]n’e- 
, , pwation it has received. A few years ago it was doubtful which species 
yielded the valuable fibres, and which were not worth cultivation for 
fibre; even now few men know more than a few of the kinds, and the 
resemblance between good and comparatively useless kinds is so great 
and each varies so much in accordance with surroundings, soil and clim- 
,, ate, that the risk is very considerable of getting hold of a wrong kind 
Under the right name, and cultivating it for several years before tlie 
error is found out. IMr instance, Mr. I. G. Baker, in describing .4. 

which was found to form half the crop in some Florida planra- 
introduced into the Bahamas as Sisal, remarks: — “The 
which it yields is very inferior in tenacity to that of .4. sisalana. 

, j*;,fehnot make out any material difference between the flowers of the two 
: the name decipi&ns refers to the plant being confused so 

a lly the foimyof A. rigida, of which the fibre is so much more 
fiUblej^at it would lead to loss and disappointment if it were cnlti- 
tafed lo^ eponomie use." Purdrmt m grown at Durban and Port Shep- 
.fitone differs ho u^ueh from , that grown at Maritzbnrg as to lead to doubts 
about their being ideafic-al, while the latter resembles almost as closely 
the Agave gi-own in Durban under the nffine of Sisal Hemp, and to the 
casual observer might re^fy be passed ae such. In India much con- , 
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fiisioii existed, some time ago' regarding 'the- .various species of Agave and 
:F#rrmM-/ as shown in Watt's. ■^^Bietiona'ry of . Economic Plants of Iiidia;^ 
Agave Americana even beiiig -.at that time thought to he a coritrihntoT to 
.the .BTippI}^ of , fibre of this- class. ' ' 

AMEEICAISr ALOE- 

. What '\ve know, as ‘’'hliiierican -Alon''' in 'South A,friea, t,he hardy some- 
what glaucous kind commonly used as a rough hedge, even in the upper 
districts, of which one or more variegated forms are in common eultiva-^ 
lion as ornamental plants^ is not yet botanically identified with certainty. 

Ii has usually been considered to he A, Americana, hut recent investiga- 
tions tfirm.' considerable doubt on A, Americana being so widely spread 
a> supposed, and it is possibly A. Vera-Crif.r or some other allied species. 
With this do.ubr as to its identity comes an equal doiiht as to its fibre 
value. Some species in this group have valuahe fibre, in others, the fibre 
U comparatively worthless, and though about 30 t^ears ago a factory for 
Wi'rking this fibre was established at Grahamstown, the supply of leaves 
being obtained from the single lines of American Aloes’^ used as liedges' 
for lailcs around — that supply soon became exhausted and the industry 
siiecumbed witlinut leaving on record what was the value of the fibre or 
the cost of growing and working it. It has a fibre, certainly, which suits 
an up-country native for cordage, hut whether or not the plant is v/orth 
cultivation for its fibre may he said to have never been properly triecL 
It has a coiniiaratively small number of leaves; these are difficult to work 
on account of tveight and prickles and thickness, and proliably a small 
percentage of fibre, hut against this is the fact that it grows so freely all 
over South Africa and propagates so readily from suckers, though it does 
not form bulbils. 

In the first volume of the ^^Imperial Institute Bulletin'' are frequent 
and fa^'ourable references to Indian samples of what are called A. 
A^KcricfOKK and American Aloe: Imt in regard to the Indian species 
it is to noticed that recent authorities doubt the ]>resence of- 
/!. Americana, though its viviparous nature also raises doubt as to it& 
buing Identical with the Routh African kind. In one of these, references 
it is stated: ‘'The fibre of A, Americana, it may be mentioned, wheii 
nnnh* into ro]»es is stronger than Enssian Hemp, and the paper manu-s^ 
faeturi'd from it is tougher than Bank of England notepa]ier.''' " , 

SISAL HEME :y A'' 

The filire product of ATicata'Ji (which produces more* filme of this 
nature tlian all other countries together) is largely that of Agave rirfida 
rar. sisaJana — or, as it is .often written, Affarc sisal ana-— mid the namr^ 
[FmaJglifM'P of commerce 'iheliides'' 'along wdth this. the other 
' F7/rem#^f;|>r0(!n'cts,df Ainerict .anddf's islands. Tarious local names ^ are, 
in use, but''Ap\riIie':conitit'#reiaL|mrehas€f they 'are all '.merged,, an'd Ire 
hey < on the ^ - '' '■.'ly'" ' ' '' ’’ ' 
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■ ill i'ioTida tiie true Sisal {Agave smilana) is in eiiltivatioii aloiig 
witli several other kinds; in some of the West Indian Islands Sisal has 
been mti 03 diiced and is cultivated to a considerable extent, in others .local , 
species. are used, and it is now known that there are many species so'used 
:iu these islands. Coneeniing German East Africa and the prospects 
Natal, Prof, Bun stan. Director of the Imperial Institute, writes me: — 

*• The German authorities sent their officers to Mexico and Florida, and in 
1893 a plantation was made, containing’ about 63,000 plants. In 1904 the 
plantations at Kikogwe and Muera extended to about 3,460 acres and contained 
nearly 2,000,000 plants. Plantations have also been established in other 
districts In 1905 about 1,300 tons of fibre was exported, of the declared value 
' of /'50,ooo, which works out at an average of £,38 los. per ton It is estimated 
that in a few years the Sisal Hemp produced will amount to io,ooo Ions, and 
Will represent a value of between ^350.000 and ;^400, 000 per annum. Extensive 
trials have been made in German East Africa of machines suitable lor treating 
Sisal Hemp, and this problem appears to have been successfully solved, . . . My 
present impression is that Sisal Hemp will probably be the most profiiable fibre 
in Natal Samev-iera fetches a rather lower price and appears to present some 
difficulties in its preparation. Furcresa also is of inferior value to Sisal, and 
iVoin what you told me I should say there should be no difficulty in producing 
Sisal in Natal of the same quality as that now so successfully turned out from 
East Africa.” 

Ill Natal there is at present very little of true Sisal Hemp. '.A. good 
few years ago a small importation was received per post at the Botanic 
C4ardeiis, Diirban, and has been the parent supply of all now in the Colony 
except plants imported 'within the past two years. A further and larger 
. quantity iiiiported to the' same Gardens as ship's cargo did not yield one 
plant..' Eroiii the first consignment a number of suckers were sent to 
the late Mr. Watt at .Port Shepstoney and were the parents of the eo.n:!- 
parativety smaii number now to be found in that iieighl)ourl.iood. , .A 
few have been grown in the Durban Botanic Gardens and the stock kept 
up but not large, iy increased till' recently, since there was ])revionsly no 
demand. There are meantime some of these ivitli flowering poles, ainl 
these are producing flowers and seeds as well a.s a few bulbils. These 
are not the origiiiai plants but suckers from thehi. A good ina>;y plants 
have recently been imported, mostly by German (kflonists liere. from 
their friends in German East ^U'riea. Questions having recently been 
frequently put as to where supplies of young pdants of sisal can 'he ob- 
tallied from, I have received through the courtesy of Col. Brain. Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and also from the Director of the 
Imperial institute, addresses in Florida, IVest Indies, and India, from 
which plants are likely to he obtained, which 'addresses I will supply on 
application. Advice has also been received from the Agent-Generai for 
Natal that Messrs. 'Viimorin Andrieux et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megisserie, 
Parii^ are in a position to supply these plants. They can supplvv it is 
stated, at once 6,000' bulbils at £4 10s. per thousand delivered in Tiondon, 
or £5 2s- per thousand for quantities of less 'than 5,000. A comraiiniea- 
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tkm m the subject has also been addressed by Governiiient to the Ger- 
man East African Authorities, but up to the time of writing no reply has 
been received. Fibre cultivation is assuming large proportions in that, 
country; and it should be possible to obtain from them a supply of young 
plants. Mevieo is, of course, the first soLirce of supply which snggesfs 
itself to most growers, but on this Col. Prain states: — 

“ The people of Mexico, I understand, are not unnaturally averse to the 
establishment of a Sisal industry in other lands, lest this should diminish their 
own profits, There are many other species of in Mexico some of which 
especially when the plants are young, closely resemble Sisal, and yet yield but 
worthless fibre ; the risk of being, either through carelessness or of set purpose, 
supplied with young plants that, w^hen they grow up, prove not to be Sisal at 
all is so considerable that Mexico is to be avoided as a source of supply. 

Col. Prain further adds : — 

may mention that in India it has been found that the best distance to 
plant Sisal is at 5 feet by 5 feet. This gives 1,742 plants per acre. Therefore 
for 100 acres 175,000 plants will be required. An importation even for 100 
acres is thus a formidable undertaking, and even if you decide to obtain young- 
plants from all three sources (Florida, West Indies and India) I am doubtful 
whether from any of them you could obtain, at once, anything like 60,000 plants, 
which would be approximately one third the number required. When Sisal was 
imported by the Government of India, fifteen years ago, 5,000 w^as considered 
a large importation. 

“ Another important consideration is whether Sisal has been proved to 
thrive well in Natal. If this point has not yet been tested I think it wyould be 
well to do so before undertaking so ■wholesale an importation as is sugge.sted 
above. I think that perhaps at first it would be well at the outside to import 
not more than 15,000 plants, viz *, — 5)OOo from Florida, 5,000 from the West 
Indies, and 5 000 from India, and to wait until the plants of the first importation 
reach the stage of poling, when sufficient young plants will be produced locally 
to supply the whole of Natal." 

Professor Duustan also gives a caution on this. He says: — 

“ There is no doubt that the fibre of rigida var sisalanit is superior 

to that of FurcrceLX gigajitea. The latter fibre is finer and not so white, lustrous 
or strong as Sisal Hemp, The yield of Mauritius Hemp is ab ut 2k per cent, 
of the weight of the fresh leaves, whilst that of Sisal Hemp is usually about 4 
per cent. Morever, Sisal Hemp is generally quoted at a somewhat higher 
price (usually to £4 per ton more) than Mauritius Hemp. Before replacing 
the Furersea, which is already well established in Natal, by the .Sisal Hemp 
plant, it would be desirable to a.scerta in by experiment the comparative suit- 
ability of the latter plant to the local conditions of soil and climate, and the 
comparative yield of leaves and fibre obtained from the two plants.” 

It can liai'dly be claimed that the hdiavionr or yield of Sisal Hem]' 
is already wcdl known in iSTatal. The Fureram is widely distrilnited in 
Natal, and those particulars are kno^vn in regard to it^ but in regard w 
Sisal ihe fact that it lives in a few localities is- about as much as we 
know locally, and the fact should not he overlooked that in other eoim- 
tries aild even in German East Africa certain localities axe. found to suit 
Fureram better than Sisal and mm versa. In the Annual Report of the 
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TT./S. Dcpai’teiciit ol Agi’iculture loi’ 1905 (page 116) it is stated in re- 
ference to Porto Eico, “I'liere are considerable ai’eas of dry rocky lime- 
stone soil very siniilFii- to that producing the best Sisal plants in Yuca- 
tan and the Bahamas.” These climatic and soil conditions probably are 
worth attention in regard to Sisal. 

The whole cjue.stion .seems to turn on whether the kind we have 
{i'urcram), and of which plants are easily and cheaply obtainable, is- 
safficiently good to go on with meantime until these ])oints are oloared up, 
mid until a large sup]ily of Sisal can be raised locally, or obtained from 
East Africa or elsewhere on terms which are not prohibitii'e. 

ilAI'EITIUS HEMP {FURGBAE:V>). 

The answer to Bn's a])peaTs to be that it alone has been sufficiently 
g’ltd to make riie iibre industry of 'Mauritius: that is. if our plant is 
identical with thar grown in Mauritius. This ha.s been f|uestioned. and 
as the soiiree of onr sup]i]y is quite uuknowu it is just as likely to have 
been received froju elsewhere as from Manritius, and- may be qnite dis- 
^uet though It IS certainly closely allied. Neither seems' so far to have 
been botanic-ally determined with c-ertaintv. This is a botanical point 
Which requires clearing np. Bnt this fact at least remains that the 
sample haje sent to the S.A. Prodnets E.vhibition by the Natal Indns- 
mals .Ltch. from Port Shepstoue. was reported on 'as follows hv the 
Director, Imperial Tiistihite: — 

f°‘'«-arded witli vour 

“The sample was labelled ‘Aloe Fibre, Natal, Major Silburn, Port Shep- 

•‘Chemical e.xaminatlon of tlte fibre gave the following- i-e.siilt.s:- 

Moisture percent. 

Ash 

a. Hydroiysifi loss 
H\ drolysis. ios i 

Acid Purification, loss 

. .''A*' ; 

“ The .samole was submitted for commercial valuation to exists wh 

1 alu.itmn Mauritius Hemp w-as quoted in the London Market at Tnf ' 
ton The above results indicate that the fibre is of fairly good qfdftv -md° 
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are given: 


Moisture. 

Ash. .. 

Cellulose. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cenl. 

' 8-5' 

14 


9-9 

, ■ ' 

7-T-7 

10v2 

2-1 

T-r-8 

11*6 • 

2-3 


8-r 

M 

:,'''vAA*8:- 

9-3 

' 0-9 

.45.5:’"’ 


‘-f' I ’ ^ Jioin the Port Shepstone fibre liab als^o been in use in 

, <iaaiin,.sl>urg and most fovoiiraWy reported on hx the engineer nsino- it 
to allow of comparison of above ehemir-al exainination tin 
£ ftl'-P of other analyses of Fmrraea giganiea, as recorded 

in the Bulletin ol the Imperial Jnstitut^^^^^ ' 

. Source. 

SoLUh Air^lraJiit .. .. . , . i 
Soiitborj] India 
^dnaiada .. .. 

;.t ' ' ^A^ietoria': . . . . 

Britisli Central Africa . . .... S-7 

Batai (as aljove) 

As the proportion of ash is very low, and that of cellulose equal to 
iho average, it may be considered of , good quality and likely to be 

on rai)ie. 

^ Although Ave have meantime no report of Natal-gi-own Sisal (Aaare 
. isalmiu), It IS interesting to compare with the ahore Fnrcraea figures 
IJicse given lor Sisal from the same ^''Bulletin,” viz.; 

Source. 

per cer 

^oiith Australia 3.3 

Bahamas 22*8 

T’hnidad ■' d 

iSTew South Wales . 

India (Saharanpnr) 

^ The above South Australian ^mple, which was a white strong fibre 
with a staple of average length, 40 inches, was considered of good quality 
as Sisal, and valued in 1904' at from £35 to fS8 per ton. 

It seems then that wliatoyer the botanical name of oar Fnrcraea mav • 
he, we have got m it a plant which is worth cultivation for its fibre, and 
of which a stock can easily be got up at once. If Sisal or any othcw ' 
species of Af/are or Fnrcraea is afterwards found to bo better, or better ^ 

suited to our climate the cliange to it can be effected as stock is obtain- 

able- , . ' ,, >; 

The fact is made a good deal of that Sisal fibre brings rather higher 
a price; that die percentage of fibre is higher in Sisal, and that its leaves 
can be, ted directly into the ras|iadbr without the previous crashing or 
beating which the thick ends :g 1 Fur^mea require. The- difference in 
pnee fpr equal dres.sing is, howeter, , yery small; the' percentage varies 
immeniely in each species iii ageordince with the conditions of growth . 
:;Mid and thicfcae^;'of.;:Ptt,w^ depends on the .soil and 

Mijpa^ The advant^e hi- not therefore such 

g to dther hand "the' , 

earlier of leaves and r e 


Moisture. 

Ash. 

Cellulose. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent 

8-8 

0-r 

794 

12*8 

14 

75^9 

11-6 

1‘0 

77>2 

9*8 

1-6 

774 

94 

0-8 

■ 82-4 


L to favour the 
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Furcraea^ md'isSmg iot^l production, percentage, and longevity and 
price into consideration, it seems to me likely that Furcraea will give the 
better returns here on reasonably good soil, though the Agave may do 

so on. the lighter and more sandy soils. hTeither can be expected to be 

a commercial success where any frost occurs, though both will live 
ihroiigh a few degrees of frost; hoth suffer severely from fire, especially 
when, young, if weeds among them are allowed to burn. 

Both require land which is well drained, or in wet soil to be on the 
top of a bank and so free from stagnant moisture at the roots. The 
distance apart at which the plants are planted depends on the soil; the 
poorer and drier the soil the more plants per acre are required. In a 
xeeent article on Sisal culture in the Philippine Islands, where the usual 
espacement is 3 feet x 3 feet, the writer says: — ^^The Philippine planter, 
thinking to increase his crop, puts out three times as many plants to the 
•acre as needed, and as a result gets less fibre per acre than if he spread 
the same number of plants over treble the amount of land/^ The same 
writer is very strong upon the injury done to the plants by commencing 
to harvest when the plants are immature, and also by cutting too large a 
proportion of the leaves off every year. Such undue harvesting weak- 
ens the plant, reduces the quantity and quality of fibre in future years 
and produces early poling. The treatment of Mauritius Hemp in Mauri- 
tius is given in the Natal Agricultural Journal^ Dec., 1906, page 1,204, 
where 4 to 5 feet espacement is mentioned, but experience elsewhere, 
•ihough mostly in other species, indicates the advantage of wider espace- 
ment, especially where mechanical cultivation is employed. 

With such a heavy product as riyare or Furcraea leaves, which may 
run to 30 tons per annum per acre from mature crop, it is necessary 
when laying down a plantation to consider carefully how the transport 
is to be done, and to arrange accordingly. The use of an efficient 
traniivay system may be said to be an absolute necessity, permanent along 
the mains, and with moveable sections as feeders. For the use of these 
the physical configuration of the estate must be studied^ so as to arrange, 
even before planting, for leaving unplanted the contoured roadways 
which will he necessary several years later, and for securing with these 
the greatest service by the shortest route consistent with safety. The 
selection of the site for the mill must also he guided by this, together 
with the presence of water for power and washing. 

The exports of Furcraea fibre from Mauritius in 1905 were: — 


'.'■Ton.s. "■ 

To the TJnited Kingdom 1,217'2 

To. .'Prance . ■. . . ; v. .'.I;.'::' . • 393;5:'' 

To Germany . . ' , : .'2 

To Belgium / .■ . i;.:; S,„8'-4: 


1,6464 
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■ In 1903 they were 1^01 tons^ of the value of about '£ 45^936 sterlings 
'This fibre is not exported on a large scale from any other eonntry. 

SISAL PEODUCTIOK AND CULTIJEE. 

Prof, Dnnston remarks concerning the production and export of 
;Si£al: — , 

It is difficult to obtain trustworthy statistics with reference to the 
production and consumption of Sisal Hemp, but the following" are probably 
fairly correct. 

‘‘In 1903, the ibilowing quantities were imported into the countries men- 
tioned below : 



bales. 

United States of America ... 

575-167 

Cuba ... 

8,066 

United Kingdom... 

... 4 286 

Canada 

1.200 

France, Spain, Germany and Belgium... 

1. 711 


The average output in Yucatan during the ten years ending December, 
1901, was 416,328 bales, or about 74,000 tons (each bale weighing about 400 lbs.). 
In 1903 the production amounted to 590,430 bales (about 105,000 tons),"^ and in 
1905 to 597,289 bales (about 106,660 tons). 

The amount produced in the Turks and Caicos Islands is .small ; in 190*2 
the quantity exported was about 223 tons, of value A?-* 00 ; in 1904 and 1905 
the value of the exports was A6,886 and As 803 respectively ; nearly the whole 
quantity goes to the U.S.A. 

“ The Bahamas in the year 1902-03 exported about i,oj. 7 tons, worth 
A37 j 524 ; in 1904 the exports were 990 tons, value A29,557 ; and in 1905, 1,357 
tons, value A 37 522. Small quantities are also exported from India. The pro- 
duction in German East Africa was mentioned in my letter of March 4th. ’ 
(Quoted above.) 

Prom the Philippines the export of fibre in 1901 was 875 tons, and 
in 1905 1,878 tons. 

The eiiltivatioii of Sisal is also being taken up in New (Tiiinea^ the 
Toga Islands, Hawaii, etc. ' . 

Coneerning the Sisal imported into India in 1892, and which was 
supplied by Messrs. Keasoiier Bros., Oneeo, Florida, the larger portion' 
went to the Dauracherra Fibre Company, Cachar, which is now the largest 
fibre company ill Assam. 

Prom a summary of a report- by -.Mr. F.- G, Sl 3 (, the Acting In- 
spector-Q-eneral of Agriculture in India, as recorded in the Madras Mail 
we learn:— 

"The estate in question, on which about 1,000 acres are planted with Sisal, 
has a rainfall of 80 inches fairly well distributed, which is favourable to t hie 
: : 'continuous growth of- vegetation •rand. Sisal, Mr. Sly',, says, as ';far„as he coisid; 
learn, has no prolonged period of rest. The soil on this estate is a fairly good 
loam, and by no means poor, being virgin land which was under a dense growth 
of mixed forest before it w^as reclaimed. Clay soils are unsuitable; shade is 
bad ; and any water-logging is fatal. As regards the planting out Of Sisal, 


,,^:Value;A3>& 
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so Far from damping^ in plants anywhere and am 4 iow on a wet day, as I have' 
seen recommended^ Mr. Sly prescribes the- following* careful treatment. -I he' 
3'oung* plants should- be at least- one foot hig’h- and even longer, it possible. All 
weakly plants* should be discarded. Pits should be dug* about one loot deep 
’ and t ^ feet square. In the earlier years the plants in Assam were set out too 
id r apart ; the most economical distance is now said to be 9 ft. . 4^ tl. < 4-7h.5. 

two rows 4t 'feet apart,- with 4-^ feet between the plants in the row, and 
then a space of 9 feet for convenience in cropping* the leaves.’* 

I'll 'vie'w of the compara'tiveh' , heavy Tamfall mentioned above it 
may be necessary to reassure E’atal planters by stating that vthere' the 
Sisal is enltivated in Yucatan , the rainfall is very low, and Mr. T. ; 
Wells^, a Q'lieenslaiid growler of Sisah remarks in a pamphlet on the sub- 
Jeet:— 

“‘ Thoug'h excessive rains, no doubt, are not beneficial to Sisal, except to 
make it grow faster, they are not x^vy injurious if the land is naturcilly drained ; 
but Sisal -does not like wet "and wateriog'ged gfround. . . . It is the lair to 

g'ood lands, especially those of limestone origin, situated in dry districts, to 
which we should, I think, turn our attention fo»* Sisal-growing ” 

111 regard to a series of samples of fibre sent from India and growm 
at Ifadras, Bangalore and Chicdmiagmlar (i.e., at sea-level and at ?y,000; 
and' 4,000 feet above sea-level respectively), the following partienlars 
are given in the "‘'Biiiletiii of the Imperial Institute;'' taking the standard' 
of the strongest as 100, though it must be noted concerning the values 
that as the samples were from different places and not equally prepared,, 
the vidinitioii may have been affected by that: — 

Comparative Approximate Value 
Sample, Strength. in London. 

Per'ton.- 

Yo. 4: Agave sisalana . . ' . .. . . .. 100-0 £31 to £32 

Yu :k Agave sisalana .. .. .. .. .. .. 87-5 £29 to £30 

Xn. d. Fiircraea gigantea (badly prepared) 81-0 £23 to £24 

Ac. 2. Agave \'cra-('h'uz (I.iadly prenared) 62-7 £22 to £22 10s. 

Yo. 5. Agave Wightii (short fibre) . . . . 57-9 £22 to £23 

Yo. 1. Agave Yera-Criiz (badly prepared)' 5 d- 3 £24 to £25 

But if w'ell pre])ared . . . £26' to £28 

The species iianied A. Tera-Cmx above is similar if not identical 
with wliat we call the American xAloe, but as tlie syonymy of both. Agare 
and F-urcraea is desperately and almost inextricably mixed, and as several 
almost similar species of the Americana group are widely different in their 
fibre values it is not safe to assume that the above figures indicate either 
tlie cmiiparative strength or eomparatiV.e value of onr American Aloe. 

But it is common experience that any difference in the preparation 
of the fibue affects its value, and in this respect one sample sent to the 
8. A. Products Exhibition with a green colour was found to be consiclered 
unfit for market though of fair length and“ cleanness in other’ respects. 
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In order to secure better colour tbe following advice is given by, the 
^Queetidaiid AgricuUiiral Jounial : — 

When' the Agave leaves are* passing- throug-h the machine, a slight stream 
of water should play on. them as they pass under the beater bars On leaving 
the machine the fibre will have a slightly green tinge, which passes away when 
the material is hung up in the sun for a couple of hours. It will then appear 
white and lustrous, but there will still be a certain quantity of gummy matter 
adhering- to the fibres. This can be easily got rid of by washing' the fibre for a 
few minutes after it leaves the machine. All imperfectly cleaned* fibre, having 
still some of the green cuticle or flesh of the leaf attached to it, should be kept 
separate.” 

MACHMEEY XI^CESSAEY. ' 

The extraction of the hbre from any of the kinds already iiien- 
lioncd is not of itself a difficult inatteiy but still the method of harvest- 
ing and extraction generally rules whether a planter will have profit or 
less in the business. 

The old Mexican niethod wdiicdi is still in use in some places is simply 
a laiife fixed at one end and a block of wood; between these the fibre is 
•drawn by hand^ and the process is repeated and more pressure applied 
to the free end of the scraper till the scraping is considered complete. 

The next improvement on this is wdiat is, known as a E as pa (lor iii 
Mexico and as a Gratte in Mauritius, the principle in each ease being a 
.rapidly revolving drum on which cross-bars are fixed at siieh distances 
that when the leaf is pressed 'under this the cross-bars serape off the 
green fiesh of the leaf leaving .the fibre more or less clean. These 
■inachines are usually encased so .as to prevent the acrid juice being 
thrown on to the workmen. 

ISTumerous improveiiieuts on these Easpadors have been 'made, but 
the principle of all continues to be almost the same, and wbth the ex- 
ceedingly cheap labour of Yucatan :an enormous amount of fibre still 
.continues, to be extracted by this means. 

' But the Mexican plant beingt mostly . Sisal, while ours i.- mostly 
Fiircraea at ])resent, it is better to follow the ^ranritian metluMh where 
also Furcraea is used, and where, on account of the IliieKeiied lower por- 
tion of the leaf it is found necessary to use a beater m bring that into 
form before feeding the leaves to the gratte. In reply to my enquiry I 
liave the following information from the firm who were rccouunended 
‘to me by tlie Tfirector of Forests and (lardcuis in Mauritius, viz.. Forges 
and Fonderies de Maurice, Port Louis, Mauritius: — 

“ In reply to yours of -lOth January, we have piea.sLire in enclosing here- 
with two' blue prints, one. showing a pair of scrapers such as are exclusively 
used by manufacturers here in the preparation of Aloe fibre. The print shows 
one scraper enclosed in its wrought iron sheet guard, and the other with the 
guard partly Droken away to show the scraper blades fixed to the drum. The 
driving pulley lies between the scrapers and serves to drive both In this 
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arrangement it will be seen that the output of fibre may be increased as may be 
desired, by the addition of other pairs of scrapers without in any way retarding' 
the working of such as already may have been installed. The view shows the 
back of the scrapers wdth outlet doorways in the brick foundation for the 
removal of all waste products, pulp, w’'ater, etc. In the front of the machine are 
arranged two feeding tables upon which the aloe leaves are fed into the scrapers. 
The beater is of similar design to the scraper, but wdth fewer blades and 
different arrangement of feedin g. It has been found here that with an installa- 
tion of four scrapers and two beaters about a ton of aloe fibre can be prepared 
in one day of ii hours.” 

*$ 

iind tliey appeiul the following quotation f.o.b., Mauritius HarTbonr::. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

One pair scrapers, with shaft, pulley and plummer 




blocks 

45 

15 

0 

One beater for ditto 

26 

16 

0 

One twin-screw baling press 

62 

2 

0 


£134 


0 

2|-inch turned shafting, per foot 

0 

5 

4 

Coupling boxes for ditto, each 

1 

12 

9 

2 |-inch plummer blocks each 

I 

16 

0 

39 inch pulleys, each .. ... 

3 

12 

0 


It has already been mentioned {Natal AgriciilkiTal doiirml^ Decern- 
Lcr, I 9 OG 5 p. I 5265 ) that for the African coast, where the Aloe plant 
reaches inueli greater sizes than in Manritins, special machinery has to he" 
provided for, and orders can be sent aceordingiy. 

Most, ■ if not all, of the Aloe fibre machines in the market require • 
steam or other gear, but meeiianieal ingenuity has been much exercised in 
the direction of producing a machine which will clean a large amount of 
fibre with only a small number of men in attendance and thereby reduce 
the cost of cleaning. Year by year fresh machines claiming to be im- 
provements ill this respect and also in simplicity, are put upon the mar- 
ket, and since the companies and planters now putting down fibre plan- 
tations will not be in want of machinery for three years at least, there 
seems little practical benefit meantime in reviewing the machines in use, 
further than to allow planters to have an idea what the extraction costs, 
and so form an estimate of prospective profit. 

Leaving out the cost of power the Mauritius outfit of four scrapers 
already mentioned would cost about £ 200 , and treat the produce of say 
250 acres. On the Dauraeherra Estate (India) already mentioned the 
machine is a Torroella costing about £600 there, and expected to deal 
with 600 to 800 acres 5f Sisal. 

Mr. G. Eositzky, Port Shepstone, who is agent for several inaeliines, 
shows the cost and capacity of a Single Easpador, a Double Easpador, 
and a Matador in the March number. of this Journal, page 214. The- 
latter is one of the large machines fitted for a large estate. The' Double' 
Easpador is illustrated at page 370.' The Corona” illustrated at 
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page 3795 and for wMch. also he is agents is made by Hubert Boecken and 
Co./Duren^ Kheinland> Germany, and offered by the factory for £400, 
' and said to clean 12,000 Sisal leaves per hour at 'low'^st speed. This 
machine is in use in the Bahamas, German East Africa, and elsewhere, 
and is highly spoken of. Extractor No. A. illustrated herewith, made 
by Mr. E. Lehmann, of Manchester, is stated to weigh 21 ewts., to require 
2 li-p. and to produce about 750 lbs. of fibre per 12 working hours. Cost 
£65, or on wheels £75. He also makes a hand power machine at £35.. 

Mr. T. Barraclough, 20, Buekiesbury, London, B.C., makes several 
machines from about £30 up to £400, which latter is his ‘^‘^SpeciaF’ Fibre 
Extracting Machine, and is calculated by him to be able to produce <3,150 
lbs. of dry fibre per day. 

Messrs. Death & Ellwood, Leicester, produce a small hand-power 
machine at £45 and a larger machine at £60, and one still larger. The 
Todd maeliine, largely used in the Bahamas, costing, with steam engine 
and steam press, about £1,000, is made by Mr. T. C. Todd, of Patterson, 
New Jersey, F.S.A., the leaves enter the machine sideway, and it is 
claimed to turn out 1,500 lbs. of fibre in a day. Mr. A. C. Harris,. 
Leicester, supplies a machine, and Mr. M. F. Pasio, 56, Eue dTsly, Al- 
giers, is nianufaeturer of “La Portative^'’ for hand or steam power.*^ 

The following machines are stated by the Qtiemslwnd Agricultural 
dournal to be in actual use in Yucatan: — 


Number of Actual Number Number 

Machine. leaves cleaned horse of men Cost. in 

in 10 hours. power. heeded. £ use. 

Laaaux 130,000 35 3 571 6 

Prieto . . . 125,000 60 3 664 90 

Stephens . . .. . . 150,000 70 3 1,047 6 

Solis (iiaspador) .. 9,000 6 2 24 1,200 

Torroeila . . 80,000 30 3 476 20 

Viiiainor . 70,000 ■ 35... . .3 571 '? 

.Death & Ellwood .. 20,000. 34 ’ 2 130, , ' ? ■ 


From the above it will be seen that there are machines in the mar- 
ket to suit all sizes of estate and pocket. , But it is usually claimed that 
the larger machines vsave labour enormously. It seems to me that on an 
estate large enough to require a resident engineer that ma}^ be the case, 
but that on smaller estates the eliances of breakage and consequent de« 
lay and cost of repairs make the simplest machines claimed the most 
eeo.nomieal, and allow for the extra boys recpiired. It is also claimed 
that some machines give a higher percentage of good fiore than others, , 
he., they destroy less and consequently produce less waste of fibre. As 
this can liardly be proved except by. machines working side by side on 
fibre produced on one part of one estate only, the statements in regard 
to this should be received with caution, except an evident and undue 
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Takiui;- the fibre inrlnstry as a whole there appears to he every pr, as- 
pect that it will pi'ove a raliiahle asset to Ifatal, and to those who earrv 
it on. If sysleniatically and econoinieally. worked with the right kiml? sne- 
er ss is assured, but the most important point at the present jnnr-rnre is 
to see that the Irest kinds, and these only, are nsecl. 

attle-growers know the difference in jirofits yielded by Silver 
Wattle and Black "Wattle respectively, and. still neither ihe analysis nor 
the rate of growth gave early planters , an indication that, there wn.= mneh 
dtttereiiee. So also the Golden Wattle with its higher .nercentage of 
tannin is found less siiitahle to Xatal than the Black Wattle. 

That there is a decided ditterence between the yield and valne of 
fibre proclneecl by cliiferent Init very similar Agaro and Fvrrraea kinds is 
well known, and the first dnty of the planter is to, make sure he has the 
Tight kind, and then ])lant «o as to suit economieal harvesting, leaving 
machinery out of dose consideration until he is readv to use it. 


In inatter.s eoneeniing the United States .hiaiioiial Government, 
milk, in order to be designated “standarcl,’’ has to conform to the follow- 
ing definition proclaimed hr the Secretary of Agricnlture: — “Milk is the 
fresh, clean, lacteal secretion obtained by the complete milking of one 
or more^ healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that ol.tained 
within filteen days before and ten daj’s after calving, and contains not 
less than eight and one-half (8-6) per cent, of solids— -not fat— and not 
, less than three and one-ciuarter (3-25) per cent, of milk far."’ In Great 
Britain, nnlk, to be eemsidered nnadnlterated, must contain 3-5 per cent. 
- of milk fat, and S-5 per cent, of solid matter other than fat. 


;/ > , The dairy factories in certain States of America do an enonnons 
aiapunt of work, remarks the Live Stock Journal ■ During the year 1900 
ftere -were ' 9,245 -'of these factories in operation in the two States of 
York .and Wiseonsinythey produced 440' million ft. of lintter, 280 
hidiion 'ft. pf cheese, 18 million 'lb. -of.:. dried casein,, practically all con-,' 

" from skim, milk, ^fid. ISf million 'ft. of .condensed milk. They ' ' 

also solt'8|, million gallons, Isf dreamt;:' ;,iae', total value of these products ' ’ 
y; 'is put 'at' £26,000,000; sterKngtv^ety'. York'' and Wisconsin ' States aggre-, ' 
'A milliim acres, and 'them, in' the year raentioped 

' ®,?95j000 milking cows,-iii|; 'of ■& , the former. Sta,tft ' 


was 
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Use^ of insects as Food, Delicaciesn 
Medicines, or in Manufactures. 


By If. YON P. Beeensberg. 


L\ .SECTS are considered by most men as a nuisance^, by farmers and 
gardeners as pests. This is often only too true,, but there are a great 
niiuibo]’ which are directly bcnehcial in destroying other injurious in- 
sects or in fertilizing the iiowers of fruit trees and crops. The category 
which will be treated of in this article contains injurious as well as 
beneficial insects^ and it will be shown liow mankind has profited by the 
use of them as food or in various industries. 

One of our greatest pests in South Africa is the locust; but at the 
same time locusts have been used as food in nearly every ]yari of the 
world where they occur. In the Bible it is mentioned that the 
Israelites during the passage through the ‘desert after having left Egypt 
lived sometimes on locusts. Later on we Hear that John the Baptist 
retired to the desert and lived for months on locusts and honey of wild, 
hees, .But earlier^ Stiabo, the ^veil-known geographer, recounts that the 
Parthians are called acrido phages, or locust-eaters. -Diodorus Siculus, a- 
contemporary of Julius Caesar, gave the same name to ai tribe of negroes 
•who lived on the borders of the Sahara, and wdio were supposed to have 
no other food than these insects. In both eases it will he right to con- 
sider Packytyhis mlgratorivs as the one mentioned. In South Africa this 
Iceust is rephu-ed by Gryllm devastator^ or, giving its eai'iicr name, 
Gyrtacanthacris septemfasciata (Serv.) 

The natives of South Africa consider the locusts a very 
food, and eat them roasted or dried; the Hottentots and Bushmen wel- 
come the arrival of a swarm, which gives variety to their, menu, which, in 
the arid districts of South-West Afiriea, is rather a simple one. They 
pare also a fat brown soup of the eggs. Bedouins, Moors, and also the ./; 
eoonomical-minded Chinese, who -waste nothihg in the way of food,, pro- if 
pare varioixs dishes out of ’the.,loeust,., eating them raw, cooked, toastbd,, 
/'ground and baked into pastryn-', Jaekson^-in' the record of, his travels in/'- 
Barbary in mentions dishes,, of •ioeusts as 'being generally. se,rved^^,,. 

'up at the, principal tables‘'sp,d epteeM,ejd a great delicacy,, A pastry whlpb 
is mxxch valued by Enropeansih' 'Algeria is, prepared in the 'following way: 
The 'locusts, afteir having,. irings .and, legs, ar.-- ^'-ut 'uxo 
pieces an inch long few days. Tlsoy arc 

r/.f- Jii.-h: r*. 
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added to the contents. But it seems more probable that the alcoholic- 
ingredients of- thi«- pastry have more" to- do with the popularity of the- 
dish than the loousts. 

■ Cicadas (see plate) were kept by the Ancient Greeks in small cages- 
on. aceoimt of their song, but Aristotle mentions that they were also- 
eaten. He tells us that the' males were the finest at first, but afterwards 
the impregnated females; and that some gourmets preferred the larvae- 
just before the skin burst. The Indians of America still boil the larvae 
:Of V icada septemdecmi (this larva remains seventeen years as such— 
hence The name). ' - ■ 

Among the aiicieiit Romans the larva of a certain beetle found in oak 
trees was never lacking on the tables of the nobility. Probably this was 
the larva of the ^Tlying staclr'^ (Lucanus cervus) or of Prionus coriariuSy. 
a longieorn beetle. The larva was about 3 to 4 inches long; and before 
serving was fattened for several days on the best fiour. 

The larvae of Prionus damicorms, wliich attain the thickness of a/ 
man^s finger, are eaten in Surinam, in America, and in the West Indies,, 
both by whites and blacks, who empt}^, wash, and roast them. The- 
larva of the giant elickbeetle, is esteemed a 

delicacy by the negroes of Central Africa; as the larva of Malodon 
Downesiiy a South African longieorn, by the kafit ; the larva of the palm- 
borer, a curculoid of 2 inches in length, by the natives of Madagascar- 
and India; and several larvae of PassaUdae (see plate) and Prionidae 
(see plate) by the natives of India and Surinam. 

Of the Lepidopterous tribe, the fat caterpillars of Qynanisa moAa, 
Xudavrelia lelina and Biinaea caffra (all of the Saturnid moths) are- 
einptied, stuck on small sticks, and roasted over the fire by the natives 
of Xatal. Sparrman counts those caterpillars from which butterflies 
]>roeeed amongst the delicacies of a Bushman’s table. 

Chinese and allied races eat the pupae of the silkworm after the silk 
has been unwound, and have many wuys of preparing them. Xeither 
do they despise the larva of a hawkmoth, some of which tribe Darwin 
tells us are very delicious. 

Prof. Carl Lumholz, in his book on Mexico, figures a group of Indians 
f-agaged in extricating the caterpillars of Euclieira socicdis, Westw. (a 
nit th) from the silken tents woven together by the larvae. These are a 
staple article of .diet among some of the mountains tribes ; and the forests 
are literally white with the silken webs. Another lepidopterous inseet 
vhich is used as food is the ^"Bugong moth'' {Euxoa porphyri-- 
roliis) Arhieli is collected by the bushel by the natives of Xew 
Holland and baked by placing them on the heated ground. It 
may* be interesting to quote here a passage in ‘"'BemietPs Wan-- 
detiiigs'': — '^The Biigong moths collect cUi the surfaces and also 
in the crevices of the masses of granite in incredible quantities. To - 
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fires' underiieatii those roeks about which, they are collected^ and suffocate 
them with smoke^ at the same time sweeping them -off frequently in 
bushels-full at a time. After they have collected a large quantity they 
proceed to prepare them, which is done in the following manner: — A 
circular space is cleared upon the ground of a size proportioned to the 
number of insects to be prepared; on it a fire is lighted and kept burning’ 
until the ground is considered to be sufficiently heated, w-hen, the fire be- 
ing removed, and the ashes cleared aw'ay, the moths are placed upon the 
heated ground, and stirred about until the dowm and the wings are re- 
moved from them; they are then placed on pieces of bark and winnowei 
to separate the dust and wings mixed with the bodies; they ^ are then 
eaten or placed in a wuoden vessel called a Svalbiin/ or ‘■'culibun," and' 
pounded by a piece of w'ood into masses or cakes resembling lumps of 
tat, wiiich may be coxiipared in colour and consisteiiee to dough made 
from smutty wheat mixed with fat. The bodies of the moths are large 
and filled with a yellowish oil, resembling in taste a sw'eet nut. These 
masses will not keep for w^eek, and seldom for that time; but by smok- 
ing they are able to preserve them for a much longer period. The first 
time this diet is used by the native tribes, violent vomiting and other" 
debilitating effects are produced; but after a few" days they become ac- 
eustomed to its use, and then thrive and fatten exceedingly on it/^ 

Termites, or white ants, afford an abundant supply of food to some 
of the African races. The Hottentots eat them boiled and raw, as also* 
do soiiie of the Central African tribes. The Indians in Hatal collect 
the flying insects and devour them after having removed the wings. 
The natives in some parts of the East Indies make two holes in an ant- 
heap and drive the termites out by smoke from strong-smelling niaterials, 
Anderson, in his jouniej to Lake hTgami, mentions the same proceeding, 
oi the natives near the Lake. In this way thousands of insects are 
ca [dure d and a paste made of them. Sometimes some flour is added. 
The female ant or queen, in particular, is supposed by the Hindus to be- 
very nutritive. 

Honey, as a product of the bee, is eaten everywhere throughout the 
w’oiid, but it may perhaps not be generally kiiowm that the honey- 
combs full of young and old larvae are also eaten by African tribes, and 
that they are preferred to the pure honey. The natives of Ceylon do 
the same. An intoxicating drink is made by putting wmter on the 
eonxhs and afteiwards fermenting it. True ants serve often as food,, 
so Piso tells us with reference to a yellow^ ant, called Onpia-y which in- 
habits Mexico. He further mentions a larger ant called ‘"'Tama-joiira.^^ A 
t'ery euidous member of this family is the honey-pot ant, M ijmiecacystm' 
•mexicamis (see plate), of which the "workers serve as food-reservoirs. 
These are fed by the individuals of the same heap with all the sweets, 
juices of aphides, etc., which they gather in their abdomen, this latter 
attaining a considerable thickness "like a small walnut These living" 
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iu; they are called, are sold by iiieasiire on the inarkets 
in M(iN;ico. The iiiliabitaiits prepare an intoxicant of these ants by 
(:rush,ing iheni in a mortar, passing the Iic]iiid tliroiigh a strainer and 
fenuenting it in a suitable place. , The taste of ants is agreeably ac-id. 
in Sweden tliey are distilled with rye to give a flaxonr to ah inferior 

■■.gin;,;,/ , ' " : \ 

■ Several products of gallflies are also consumed, the taste being very 
:mucli like that of a juicy apple. The larva of Tt/rophaga Gasei, a fly 
whicii lives in cheese, is not the only one of the dipterous family • which 
is eaten — a dainty some think it, particularly in the Limboiirg cheese. 
When Livingstone and his party' visited Lake iSTyassa, they were attacked 
in (.'crtain seasons by great swarms of small gnats, wdiicli sometimes be- 
came so abundant tliat clothes and body were completely covered with 
them, they congregated inch thick on the bottom of the boats,- and 
were captured by the natives and boiled and afterwards baked into cakes 
nbout.one inch thick of a dark brown colour and of a taste like caviare. 

Some rather obnoxious insects, such as are found on the head and 
ill clothes, are not without their admirers. Many tribes on the West 
‘Coast of Africa, and the natives of Annam and Tonkin, coiisider them 
a deiieaey. The Eskimos have a special preference for these little 
animals. In a volnine of travels in Polar regions which I have read, 
there is a passage relating to this habit wliielv is remarkable. A 
woman complained about her husband, ‘That he was too clean and that 
.she never could find any delicacies on his capital pastnre.^^ 

Spiders even lia\n found theii* lovers. Labillardiere tells us that 
the inhabitants of Xew Caledonia eat large quantities of a spider nearly 
an inch long, wliich they roast over the fire. But even individuals 
amongst the more civilised nations of Eiiroj)e have a similar taste. 
Eeaumiir tells of a young lady who cracked every, spider upon the spot 
where slie found it. Anna Maria Sehuiirman ate them like nuts, and 
Tuilande, the celebrated Erench astroiiomer, was very fond of tliese 
'delicacies, lioesel tells of a German Avho used to spread them ou his 
bnaid like butter. These ec1i]>h Aptem and Arachnlda are sufficiently 
disgiLsting, Imt wlieji Hiimholdt mentions that he has seen Indian chil- 
dren drag out of the earth centipedes (see plate) eighteen inches long ami 
more than an inch wide, aiid devour them with avidity, then our nausea 
may give place to horror. 

The first cause that ledfhiiraan beings to take to insects as food may 
have been utter starvation. This was doubtless the ease in South-We>t 
Africa, where -water is scarce and the soil yields very poor products, ami 
in some I'sarts none at all. The starved creatures were thus eom]>elled 
to sustenance in the form of the insects they came across, and 
subsequently became Abnd of this form of nourishment as affording a 
"Change in their daify menu. , 

,, ' centiiry ago a great number of insects were used in medical 
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M-i-iics-: ni' these some had a little iiiedieinal valiie^ others iioiie at all,., 
and ni hers again were positively dangerous. ' As instances, the followiiig' 
inay Ije noted, which were used: — The w'oodloiise as a solvent and' 
aperient ; ])owder of silkworms against ■ vertigo and convulsions; niilli--- 
pedes against jaundice; earwigs against, nervousness; powdered scorpion 
tor the stone and gravel; fly tvater' for disorders in the eyes; and the.' 
tick for mysipelas. Fire gnats tvere' used as a purge ; wasps as diuretics;: 
ladybirds agahist colic and measles; the eoekehafer against rabies and 
plague; ants and their acids as incomp.a.raHe against leprosy and deaf-; 
le.-s as for strengthening the memory and giving vigour and aiiiiiiatioii 
- tlie whole l:»odiiy frame. Ants still play a role in inodern meclieiiie, put 
in spirits and used against liieumatisni. ■ 

The Holy Bearahaens (ScaraMeus saeer), an inliabitant of the: 
countries along the borders of the hlediterraneanv well known hy its* 
hal)it of maki:i:ig pills of animat dung, was said by Plinins to be a remedy 
against malaria when carried fixed to the naked body. The Fellahin 
still use this beetle, deprived of its head, elytra, and other liard parts, 
soaked in sweet oil, as a remedy against deafness. They place it in the 
affected ear, where it is left several days and pushed out by heavy breath- 
ing witli closed mouth and nose. Few insects are nowadays used as 
r(anedies, Imt these amply make up in efficacy for their miroerical in- 
sign ilicance. One of the most effective families is the one of 
CanUiandidae, which was already known to Hippocrates, the eelelDrated 
doctor of antiquity. These beetles, of which more than 800 species- 
exist, contain a powerful vesicatory. This being very poisonous,, 
great care has to he exercised in not taking too Mg a quantity in pre- 
paring tinctures, plasters, pills, and ointments. This poison is called 
caiitliaridin, and the most effective is fomicl in the Spanish fly {Lytta- 
m/ru/erm (see plate), a beautiful green beetle about f to 1 inch long 
ajul occurring in the South of Europe. It posvsesses-a characteristic 
strong smell. There are other beetles of the same family which have 
ilie same vesicatory qualities but in a lesser degree, 'to which belong the- 
'Mylahns, or 1)lister-beetles, ven^ common in South Africa and the 
^leloeid, or oil-]')eetles (see plate). The ‘Mqua tofaua'"' of ill-fame, a 
poisonous drink, which caused the death of many hundreds of people 
at Haples at the end of the 17th century, is said to have been a decoction 
of eantharidin and spirits of wine. Lastly may be considered an insect 
'which does not serve as a remedy but more as a 'ffieautiffer,'^ and is 
used to tint tooth powder, tinctures, etc. This is the cochineal 
kuse (Cocci cachis), which is the most valuable member of a great 
family, the Coccidae. It measures only a few lines and came originally 
from Mexico, wliere it lives on the fig-cactus (Opuntia coccinellifem)^- 
InivS spread now over a great part of the world; it is found also on 
the ‘^"prickly pear' in Xatal. The females are dried on hot iron plates 
and powdered, Whem dissolved in hot water they give g BeautifuT 
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c-armine dye j which is used; largely in the d^'eiiig iridiistry. Two other 
allied species are the Chermes {Lecanium ilicis)^ which lives on the 
Chermes oak {QmrGUs coccifera) in the south of Europe^ and imparts 
a blood-red or crimson dye to cloth, and was already known to the 
.Phoenieians ; and the lac scale (Coccus lacca) from the East Indies, 
which fiirnishes the product known under the name of shellac- Some 
aphides also afford dyes as crimson, orange, and yell OW'. 

Was as a rule is produced by bees, but there are many other insects 
which deliver ns this- material. In China wn-x is prodnced by a species 
of coecTis (Ericorus pela), the male larva of which forms a cocoon ivhieh 
is covered by filaments like fine soft white wool and which are secreted 
by the pores of the body. The Province of Szetscliiian produces every 
year about 200,000- dollars^ worth of this wax, which is wmrked into 
candles, and also into images for temples and other objects. Many 
aphides and eocei secrete a wax-like material, which is called, white lac, 
•and is cheaper than beeswax. In Hatal a wmx insect is found on the 
wild fig and on some thorny bushes, which boiled produces the material 
of which the native indunas make their head rings, which are of a 
hrilliant black. 

There is no other insect to which science is so much indebted as to 
the little gallfly, which produces the gallnuts from which ink is made. 
These galls originate on the leaves of an oak (Quercus infectoria)^ very 
common through Asia Minor. The Hue galls, being the produce of the 
first gathering before the fly has, emerged, are better than the white galls 
from which the insects have already emerged and which have lost the 
. astringent principle. 

Now remains to be eonsidered the most valuable product of inseets, 
namely, silk. Fiirivailed for its richness, lustre and beauty, it is a staple 
article of eultivation in many large provinces of the south of Europe, 
not to speak of Japan and Ghina; and is one of the most important 
wdieels that give circulation to national w’ealtli. Silk-worms have been 
reared from time immemoriai, being mentioned in the oldest Sanscrit 
books as one of the chief objects of cultivation and manufacture. It 
seems that silk was first manufactured in Asia in a country ealled 
Serieum. In Europe the mode of producing and manufacturing this 
precious material became known about the year 530. Two monks pro- 
cured the eggs of the silkworm moth (Bonibyx mori) in India, and, con- 
cealing them in hollow^ canes, brought them to Constantinople. From 
there the silkworms were introduced into ItaE, and also, in the reign 
of I'lenry the Fourth, into France. Besides the common silkworm, other 
s^peeies are found in India, w^hieli are employed in sericiiltuTe. Of these 
the most important are the "'Tussoc''' and the "'Drindy^' silkwvonns. 

There are huiny other products obtained from insects, but the fore- 
going may he eonsicleied sufficient to show the benefit man derives .from 
these little creatures so often despised by unthinking people. 
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An SnsSignnoum Fibre Plant, 


GOMPHOCABPUS PHYSOCARPUS. 

'Theke are tiiirty-one known species of Gotnplwearpus indigenous to 
JSIatal^ but of this nnnibei' there are probably only two which are at all 
likely to be of any economic value as fibre plants^ viz., 0. fruticosus^ 
.E.Br. and G. physocarpus^ E.M. Eeeently a eorrespondeiit sent a sample 
of fibre from the latter plant, together with a specimen of the plant 
itself, to this Department with a recpiest for a report upon its com- 
mercial valne. The Animal Eeport for 1888 of Mr. J. Medley Wood, 
Director of the Botanic Gardens, Durban, contained some interesting 
particulars regarding some samples of fibre that had been submitted to 
experts in England. Mr. Medley Wood wrote: — 

"^^The fibre from this plant {Gomphocarpus pJiysocarpus) has been 
frequently sent to me, and many years ago I myself prepared specimens 
for exhibition. In the early part of the year I received two samples,* 
'One from Mr. John Dunn, of Zululand, and one from Mr. Plaxton 
Harrison, of Durban, the last one prepared by a new process. These 
samples were forwarded to England for report. The brokers to whose 
.agent I gave a portion of the first-named sample say: — • 

have pleasure to advise you that there would be a ready 
market for this hemp if it could only be produced in fair to large 
'quantities, and be cleared free from the bark or husk, of wEich your 
sample contains so much. We find the colour and strength both very 
good, and we could dispose of large quantities of this hemp at about 
equal to £20 per ton e.i.f. London, if it could be cleaned as stated above. 
If the hemp could be produced a foot longer or so, it would be more 
valuable. The great beauty of this hemp is its exceptional strength; 
and no doubt if it could be produced in large enough quantities and the 
strength increased, it would sell quickly and equally with Manila hemp, 
the present price of which is, say, £33 to £34 per ton.^ ‘ 

^'^The remainder of Mr. Dunnes sample, and also that from Mr. 
Harrison, were forwarded to Kew; and Mr. D. Morris, the Assistant 
Director,, says of Mr. Dunnes sample:— ^The fibre from Zululand, whieli 
we have accepted as derived from GoMplwcarpus phjsocarpiis^ is evident!}' 
possessed of merit, and we forwarded a sample of it to 3Iessrs. Ide and 
Christy for valuation and report. Of course you noticed that the speci- 
men was in a very rough state, and very inclifcereiitly cleaned. ' Hence 
the brokers’ report, which I enclose, is not conclusive as to the value 
of the fibre, if carefully and fully cleaned and presented at its best. 
In this, as in most fibres, thC' - thing turns on (|iiestions of quality 
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laid quantity, and whethor it can )je ])laced in the market at such a price 
Till eorapete with fibres already known and with an estal)lished reputa- 
tion.- Ot llr.-'Hari'isou’s saniphe he Says 'their present condition 
1 bey are nsetes for te.vtile or rope-making phrposes. The onlv use in 

r.hjcli rney could be applied in tliis curled-np, cnishcd state, is for riancr- 

iiuikiJig; " . 1 .r 

. _ '? l“tytroker’s report on Mr. DuniTs fibre is as follows: — "This is so 

nnpertectly cleaned that the full merits of the fibre are apparently not 
oiscioseti. and m its pre.sent condition it would only be arailable for 
cordage purposes or as an adulterant of. sav, maiiila or otbcr white 
neuips or eomineree. The fibres apart from the adherent tissue, which' 
uoum be remoyed under better pre]iaration,, are of e.ycellent colour, but 
t ic sivength is rather di,sa))poiritivig as comiiarcd with manila. From the 
r.iffcrcnt character of fibres obtained from endogenous and pyo<Tenous 
pianis respecnrely, it is always dillicult to ostimaie their relative 
strength otherwise than by taking a, given weight of each, and plaein- 
them on a testing machine that wonld properly record their breaking 

estimate the value of the Gomfhocarpns fibre in its present 
condition dt £15 per ton, but thoroughly cleaning would enhance its value- 
7o to 100 per cent. It is probahle, too, that perfectly prepared fibre 
Tould find Its best market as a material for textile purposes, as a sun- 
plement to flax, but we should like to see a tlioronghlv well-cleaned 
specimen, before giving a definite opinion.’ ' ' * 

“ “y opinion,. 

there would be no difhcnlty in increasing it considerably, provided the 
p ant was cultivated. The specimens sent were prepared from wild 
plants wxiicli of course are liable to branch repeatedly, and this would 
not take place if the plants were gi-own thickly together. The matter- 
of more comjilote cleaning must be left for further e.xperiment.” 


,, ■ - 

- At the annual meeting of the Tendring Hundred Farmers’ Co- 
operative hociety, it was stated that the sales during the preceding 
amounted to over £5,000. This makes an average- 
12! The Bight Hon. J. Bound, who presided at the 

Tf the HoT2o?T^ the eputse xtf his remarks, that his experience 
Ilk !! J had shown him that, whenever anv trade 

"“a interested in that trade- 

%^P«^y -«PW;,but that when it was ,a " 
that unity whose neces- ' 

■,Sity wssyec-ogpised by -all other trades, ■ ' 
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Locusts in June. 


iy my previous memorandum the movements of locusts were dealt with 
for ]\lay and the first half of June. The following notes are based' upon 
information reaching this office between the first and thirtieth of June^ 
S(i that part of the period previously covered is also included in tins 
report. During June, only 68 reports, were received, as against 109 for 
May. Whether this is due to a diminution in the number of swarms or 
to a lack of enthusiasm amongst my correspondents I am unable, at this 
moment, to say. 

It is very evident, from the information to hand, that locusts are 
hybernating successfully from the north of Ziiluland to Alfred County: 
and large swarms are settled or circling about certain districts, follow- 
ing,. to. a great extent, the river valleys a few miles back from the Coast. 

Early in the month locusts were circling about the ]\Iaringo and 
Murchison Fiats, in Alfred County, but of these nothing further has 
been heard since the 13tii. Alexandra County would appear to be re- 
markably free, as only one swarm has been reported, and that at the 
very beginning of the month. There seems to be very few locusts in 
Durban County: at the back of the Umlazi Location towards Stony 
Kill there is, 1 am informed, a swarm settled in the bush. In the 
Fpper limkonianzi Division locusts are still prevalent, Mid-IIlovo, Beau- 
mont, and Eiclmiond reporting settled or circling swarms. During the 
month, four swanns appear to have visited the neighbourhood of Eicli- 
moiul; one of some magnitude remained in the vicinity from tlie LEli 
to the 15tlv and a large swam— probably the same — reappeared on tlic 
24:th. A swarm was reported at Thornybiish on the 10th; this ar rived 
at Jlaritzburg oir the . 18tb?’hnd. remained 'in the environs of tin* i"]\y 
nutil the 24th, . Kntibthe papflle’ of the month swarms were r('*pon'c‘d 
ifimn Ivraptzkop, Jn^.boine bf \ibeab 'inhgne was still nrevairon. 

’ami ‘'the' ewarma, -Coastwards.' \h‘cToria 


Ipintty 30 notTer^#t|pB$]^apf^^ to be several swarms 
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about Mapimiilo, Kearsney, Stanger, and inland from Tongaat. These 
were circling; about until the middle of. 'the month.; .,. Since fhen no.re- 
po:rts have readied me. ^ . 

From. Znliiland, the reports are also meagre, with the exception of 
the Entonjaneni' Division. Here it wonld appear that a number of 
swarms are hybernatiiig in the 'Dmfolozi and IJinhlatiizi Vallejos. , There 
are also swarms in the neighbourhood of the, Hkandhla, and along the 
Coast from. Somkele to Inyoni. Early in the month nninerons swarms 
were reported about Hlabisa, hnt there was. a certain" amount of freedom 
from the pest until the 19th, when a huge swarm, 5' by 30 miles in 
extent, was reported to be flying hT.E. A very large swariri arrived at 
Eshowe on. the 16th from the west and depaxded, travelling S.B., on 
the 17th. This sivarm is probably identical mth one observed at 
Krantzkop the day before, and on the 19th at Hlabisa. 

As a inatter of interest, it may he pointed out that two corre- 
spoiidents report that the swarms in their vicinity go down to the river 
for the clay, returning to the hill-sides at night — prohahly attracted by 
the warmth radiating from the krantzes. 

The fungus disease has now lost all its virnlenee, little or no 
mention of it being made in reports dated snhseqiient to the first week 
o.f the month. . ■ , 

. A NEW COTTON TROUBLE. 


During June, Mr. John Kirkman, M.L.,A., suhniitted a large eollee- 
tion of diseased cotton bolls' representative of the whole of his crop at 
TJmzmto. 

Appended is my report to Mr. Kirkman. However, since that was 
written a survey of Mr. Kirkman's ■■a.nd 'Mr. Thompson's cotton .AieHs,,' 
has been made,' and I am, now inclined to alter the view therein expressed 
that an insect has been the primary factor in the destruction of the 
crop. There, is, of eonrse, no doubt in ray mind concerning the devas- 
tating effect of the insect nor that its attack on the bolls is followed by 
fiingiis decay of the tissue; but there is abundant evidence that a rot. 
tpnte apart from the insect's attack, has- developed and played the most 
important part in the destruction of the bolls. The exact nature and. 
causation of thi.s disease is not at present clear; hnt, from the evidence 
before me, it appears to have been brought about by uncongenial weather 
conditions. 

It may be explained that Mr. Kirkman's and lh\ Thom])M'>}rs fields 
lie about four miles apart and are separated by a range of hills. In one 
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■case t?ie disease and the insect are predominant, in the other both are 
rare. At both the growth of the plants has been excellent. Mr. Ivirk- 
man will not, I understand^, gather more than fiO per cent, of his crop, 
whilst Mr. Thompson's is very satisfactory.- Already a large anioimt 
has been harvested, and the yield of lint cotton from the 18 acres gives 
promise of figuring out between £200 and £^T70. 

At Mr. Kirkman's there is a considerahle amount of incligeiioiis 
bush in close proximity to the plantations; this, I am of opinion, ae- 
■emints largely for' the gravity ■ of ■ the insect attack, ' because at Mr. ^ 
'Tliompsoihs there is no bush at all. Further, I learn that Mr, Kirknian 
planted earlier than Mr. Thompson; this cireumstaTiee, connected with 
til e fact that thronghoiit March and April eontinnons rains fell, is suffi- 
■cicnt in itself to account for the development of the disease, because the 
bolls which should have opened in March, through the lack of sinishine. 
did not open until the middle of May. 

Copy of Be port to Mr. Kirhinan. 

This report is based upon an exanTination of about 150 bolls 
selected at random from amongst the consignment reaching me on the 
■26th June. Of this lot 100 were critically examined. The bolls are 
in various stages of growth, and, with hut two exceptions, all those 
^examined were unsound internally. 

Upon a few I have noticed a superficial fungus parasite, but this has 
no connection with the trouble with which the bolls are assailed. 

A casual examination of the boils (50) showed at once that a ’con- 
siderable number were infested by a caterpillar, and the contents of all 
W(;re seen to be suffering from fungus attack. At the first glance, the 
trouble seemed to he a form of “boll rot” aceompauied hy insect attack, 
hut, having made a very careful examination 1 arrived at the conclusion 
that the trouble is due to the insect as the primary factor, and the 
•decay to saphrophytie organisms following the attack of the insect. 

Of the hiindred bolls critically examined, 80 contained caterpillars. 
As a general rule there is but one caterpillar in each boll, but occasion- 
ally two and three are met with. These* inse(d-s feed witliin the seeds, 
and it is not until they are reaching f\d! growth that th.ey make 
galleries in the boll. When nearly full grown they bore a hole through 
the capsule of the boll so as to provide a means of exit for themselves 
when moths. In the majority of cases coming under observation the 
caterpillars were found ensconced in a seed, the only indication of their 
presence being the discoloured and decaying appearance of the fibre 
id’out the seed. 

There is no indication of the presence of an insect in the boll up to 
certain stage in the caterpillar’s development. ,, 7 , 

The 20 diseased bolls in which I was itnahle to find insects may be 
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c-nrreiit. However, it possible; that the.- disease- has been set ii]) b}; 
I'imiictiires iiiade by other i'liseets (plant-bile’s)/ 

It ir: onh' right to say ihere is a possibility that the bolls are snffering 
Iroiii rot quite apart tiaim the caterpillar attack, but it is more reasoiiable 
to assiirne that the deeay is due to organisvus (luoidds, and |)erhaT>s 
bacteria) whicl) liave gained an entrance to the tissue subsequent to the 
attack of the insect. *1 iind that, before the caterpillar comes to 
maturity, the whole boll beeomes deoaved throngbont, and this state of 
affairs does not interfere with its development. ■ , 

It is not always usnal for these disturbed conditions to follow such 
cases of insect attack, and when they do and the insect flourishes 
amongst the deeayed tissues, it rather ieuds to support the argument 
that the decay is secondary. For example, ordinary fruit fly maggots, 
when developing in oranges, often set np so^ much decay and fermenta-- 
tion that they themselves are destroyed by the conditions that they 
haye ijroiiglit about; on the other hand, the Carpoeapsa caterpillar of 
the orange and iiaartje sets up decay very rapidly in oranges, but this 
condition is iieYer iiiimiearto the complete developnaent of the eater-- 
.pillar- ' / 

It is of iiiiportaiiee to add that the eaterpillarvS pupate in the boils,, 
so tliat the destruction of all that are infested is a most important 
measure of eontroL ' 

It seems reasonable to anticipate that the' Best preventive means-, 
at or!,r disposal ydll be found .in spraying with a poison' fungicide, but' 
mtiitil further data are obtained -a. s; to the exact manner of ovipositioii 
■'"m definite statement can be .made on this point. " 



BIRDS, PETS AXD PESTS. 


As I have several times bad oeeu'^ion t.> draw attention to tbe 
clangi'r attendant upon tin* casual introduction of small animals, par- 
Tieiilariy birds — more es[>ecially with reference to tlie acclimatization 
of iluu greatest of bird pests, the English sparrow — now going on in 
TUirlau, it is smnewliat interesting to notice the results which have am 
lendetl the sentimental introduction of sueh creatures into orlier 
countries. 

According to a Bulletin recently published by the Xew Zeabnid 
rh)Vi‘rirment, the acclimatization in that country of small foreign birds 
has uj.-iiii the whole proved a mistake. Virtnaliy all tliat Im've ]>een 
brought into that Colony are now proving tli'emselves nuisances to the 

fanner and fruit-grower. 
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The following, are .described as “immitigated pests"': — -Spariows, 
^greenfinehes^, blackbirds, thruslies- and larks, the iast-nientioiied being 
■credited witli doing enornions damage to young wheat. Despite the 
fact that so nmeh evil has already been aeeomplished, it appears that a 
great many people in Xew Zealand are now asking for an embargo upon 
the f 111 ’ tiler introduetioii, upon any aeeonnt, of foreign birds. 



THE GIPSY MOTH IX AMERICA. 


The ease with which the dissemination of insect and other pests may 
,be etfected is little realised by the average farmer or fruit-farrner: and 
■Still less is anticipated the trouble attendant upon individual — and e\'e.n 
upon organised — ehorts to eradicate the pest wiien once it has esl:.d> 
■li&hed a tolerably iirm foothold. 

A striking instance of this is afforded by the case of tlie Gipsv Motli 
[Forihetria dispar^ L.) in the United States, related in a recent ‘T^htrmers'’ 
Biilietiii'' issued by the LLS. Departmejit of Agrienltnre. In 186y, Prof. 
Leopold Tronvelot, who was eoinieeted with the astronomical oljserva- 
tory at Harvard University, occupied himself at odd tunes, for his own 
pleasure and interest, in the study of ulld silkworms, with the idea that 
species of eommercial value might be found and that perhaps someThing 
iniglit be done "iii the way of cross-breeding to produce a hardier insect 
tlian the silkworm of eommerce, and one which, perba|:>s, might prove 
to be resistant to t he pebrine disease what at 'that time was pdaying Imvoc 
in the silkworm establishments of Europe. He imported diifereiu silk- 
spinning caterpillars in various stages of existence, and, anemg oihevs, 
egg-clusters of the gipsy moth. lie lit'ed at Medford; and raised cater- 
pillars on a shrub in his yard, eneioslng them with netting .During a 
gale th(‘ net was torn and the insects scattered. He searched for them, 
and destroyed those found; he also gave notice of tlie jsrnbable cH-a])e 
of the sp>eeies, but the affair was soon forgotten. For many years ilie 
insect was not noticed by the people of Medford, atid it probably In- 
•creased very slowly. It is supposed that it was gradually aeeonnnochiiing 
itself to tin* climate, and it is known that the neighbourhood ahemnded 
with insectivorous birds and that adjoining' woods were frequently Imrnecl 
over. Eventually the insect became noticeable, an.d l»y the summer'’ of 
18M) had multiplied to such an extent as to become a notorioiis ,'|u»st. 
Then for the, first time specimens were sent to the State AgTieiilTiirai 
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Ex|'»eiiiB€‘n Stiitioii at Ainlierst aiKl determined by Dr. I:L T. Ferimkl 
as tlie well-known gipsy-moth of Europe. 

The town of Medford raised a mm of money to %ht the 'insect, and 
ill the spring of 1890 the State appropriated £5,200, a corresponding 
niiioioit being, ill .addition, appropriated early in June. Other ap- 
propriations followed from year- to' year with_ gradually inereasiiig- 
aiiioiiiits. ■ The last appropriation was expended in 1899, and the legis- 
lature refused to vote further sums for 1900 and the following years. 
I'll 1905 the a^ppropriations were renewed, and the- work has since been 
carried bii under a weil-foniided State lawc Although appealed to on 
several oceasions, the hratibnal CTOvernment took no' steps to assist the- 
State of Massachusetts'- '’ll' its fight against the. gipsy-moth — with the 
exception of a smaii appropriation made in 1905 for the purpose of in- 
trodneiiig its natural enemies — until last year. Congress then voted a 
Sinn ec|iiiYaleiit to approximately £11,200, to be expended by the Secre- 
taiy of Agrieiiltiire, through the Bureau of Entomology, for the pur- 
pose of preyeiitiiig further spread of the gipsy moth and the browm- 
teiled moth : and active tvork is now going on under this appropriation. 

The need for a certain amount of State eontrol in order to prevent 
till- iiiirodiictioii and dissemination of iiarmful insects and other pests- 
is, from this instanee above, apparent. Such a pest may be likened to a 
grass fire. It is very easy to start, either voluntarily or otherwise; and! 
at first it will do no harm. At the start it is very easy to put out; but 
the longer it is left to burn on, the greater will be the amount of effort 
required to be expended to put it o-ut. 

J. 0.. 


Th& Ditriiast Show, 


'[■jiK siieeess that attended the efEorts of the Koyal Agricultural Society 
ill the organisation of its Show last month was also experienced by the- 
Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry during the cur- 
rent month: tliougli in both eases the full measure of interest was want- 
ing by reason of the enforced absence of entries in the cattle classes. 

(.)n the 18th. 19th and 20th of July, in the midst of a successful 
‘•season'- with the town full ,of visitors from other parts of Natal and 
from the I’rausvaal, O.K.C., Cape Colony, and other parts of South 
Africa, the Durban and Coast Society held its Show in Durban. Though 
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1101 entirely ol: a favourable nature^ the weather was sufficiently clear to 
|.:.enidt of the attendance of thousands of visitors, wliieh attendance 
swelled to .great proportions on the afternoons of Friday an.d Saturday,,, 
the 18th and 19th. . '■ ' . 

The exhibits in practically all classes were excellent, and again testi- 
fled — as in the ease of the Maritzhnrg and other Shows — to the possi,- 
biiities this Colony possesses in the direction of agricultural and indus- 
trial development. Of partienlar interest, perhaps, at the present jiinc- 
lure, were the exhibits of cotton by .Mr. J. ■Kirkman, M.L.A., and of 
various other tibres, by Messrs. Win. Cotts & Co. With the cotton (wMeh 
eonsisted of several bales, and comprised both ginned and iiiiginned 
cotton) was exhibited a small, hand-power gin, which iindoubtediy proved 
of interest to many who are contemplating the cultivation of cotton. 
Ail our staple industries and crops were well represented, as well as a 
host of minor ones, many of them of promise. The interesting exhibit 
of the Hatal Oil and Soap Co., consisting of a great pyramid of soap set 
on a gTouiidwork of soap shavings and surrounded by a low wall of , soap, 
attracted niiich attention from townspeople and fariners alike. To 
farmers this new industry is of peculiar interest, aSordiiig as it does 
pronuse of an extensive market in the near future for earth nuts, castor 
oil beans, and the sundry other vegetable oil products that do so well in 
various parts of the Colony. At present there is no market worth speak- 
ing of for these products, and the prospect of a ready sale for all that 
can be produced should prove a stimulant to the cultivation of such 
plants. Jams, jellies, and bottled fruits were represented in extensive 
variety; and other eonfeetioner^r^ such as biscuits and cakes, compared 
well with the imported article. 

Space prevents the examination of even a portion of the many ex- 
hibits of interest, either m the purely agricultural, live stock, or indus- 
irial sections; but those responsible for the organisation of the Show may 
be congrai.uiaied upon the success which has attended their efforts. If 
the Duihan and hi aritzburg Shows have done iiotliiiig else, they have 
brought tlie people of those towns many iiidustries the existence 

o.r which tlicy were probably formerly unaware ; and they have shown the 
steady pr<?grt‘ss the Colony is making towards a time when it will be 
not only seit-.'>iipportiiig, but will also be in a position, to export an iii- 
ei'easing surplus product ion. There unfortunately exists an iinreasoii- 
a!)le disdain for everything “ColoniaF^; tea, sugar, coffee, ianis, sw^eets 
and other confectionery, and soap (to mention a few of our products) 
produced in the Colony cannot possibly compare with imported stuff 
(no matter where the imported article hails from I) in the eyes of many 
people, and so money is -sent out of the Colony and local industries 'have 
to struggle against adverse circumstances and depend upon the demand 
^■.ih:';:\pther;/;partsft)fySd^^ I 
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IIESULTS FOE THE SEASON 1905-6. 


-.Vftkh considerable deiay, occasioned by various staff changes a.iid by 
])]‘essure ol' work, the coinpilatioii oi the agricultural statistics of the 
€olo]}j i'or the year ended 30tli 1906, has now been <3ompleted, 

and tin* results, so far as European farming is concerned, are set out in 
the tallies that follow. The totals- for each of the Magisterial Divisions 
will appear in the Statistical Year-Book to be published shortly. 

L— LAND CULTIVATED BY EUROPEANS. 


Nature of Crop and Number of Acres of Land in each Crop reaped durhig the Year. 


, .Desc'riptiO'n. 

NATAL. 


ZULULAND. 

yvbole 

Colony. 

acres 

32 U 773 

! 

j Coast. 1 
■ ■ j: acres- ■. j. 

Midland. 

acres 

146,012 

UpIaiKi. 

acres 

Coast. 

acres 

I aland, 

.'icres 

■ " 3 > 45 S '' 

1 1 

Total Niiiiiher of Acres Cultivated | 89,884:^ ' 

81,269;^ 


Aloes 

Amadumbe ( Cohmsia ) 

- ; « 5 i 

56 

Si 

19 

18J 

i-i 

37 .« 

I, 

H 3 l> 

, Arrowroot 

.. 1 28k ' 

■ 6 


■'tO"-' 

" &irlev for Grain 

.. 1 8 

88i 

457 


G 

555 ! 

Beaus 

•• i ■ ■ 355 ’ 

L024I 

-sU 

U 3 


1 ,650 

Buckwheat 

.. i 10 1 

92 

*’ 3 Si 

I 



3 ‘^ 71 " 

Caycuiie Pepper 

.. f 1 

... 


1 7 l 

Colfee 

• • i iJ 5 l i 

5 l 




!2I 

liuttoii 

- j i 4 t>l ; 

49 l 

r 

15 


21 r] 

.'Earth Nuts 

1 

2 ' 5 l 

5 ^ ! 

cl 


J09 

, Exptk Grasses 

•• 1 54 i ! 

L26o|- 

1389 , 

i 


- ■"} '■ 

3, 20 hi 

Green Crops for Fodder;; — 

1 





. , Barley 

- 9 k ' 

<> 93 '. 

U 3 J 31 1 


5 

2,02 1| 

,1 Millet 

'* ! 7 

930 i 

U 433 “^ ! 


H 

27385I 

' Oats 

•• : 'sl 

2j86o 

3^238 i 



6,^3.^- 

' 'i/ Soj4'ar Cane 

.. - 2411 

869I 

^95 1 

! "T 1 


s,30C;| 

; ' ' Other Green Crops 

4 -J 

i,02gi 

s%l 

' ... ' 

iZ 

U 035 'l 

; Hay ' 


5 *^> 

I >483 



2,003 

''Kahr Corn 
^ Lucerne . 

' Alan|i^ok!s 

•• ; 78 

3.234I 

3 » 959 i 

19 1 

”'21 

7,293 

; 4 Si 

1 20| 

^(8! j 
34 ^ 

400] 

39-1 


G> 

5 * si 

Mealies 

\Milkt for Grain 

.. ; 6,419 1 

1 

58.8321 1 
>s8i i 

45 0861 

225I 

3 ^ 3 -' 

1,785 

1 1 2.486.] 
385:1 

O'ats for Grain 
; Onions ... 

. _ Orclmrcls ... w 

... ’ 
Potatoes .. ' 

j ' 1 

.. 1 j9,6io 

9 oi' ; 

45 1 

j 

H8S:i~ 

88-1 

2,8511 

70 

32 1 

9755 ' 

mi- 

33.7853 

.. ' ' to| 

- 1 437i ' 

' 124 j 

; 

J 9 i| 

2,9731 

^ 5 'i 1 

1 

1 

n;| ; 

‘ 1 

- 3 ^ 5 .*-' 

S.5‘^3 







Mat ti . i gricf*Uurat Stat ffitivii. 


I.^LAND CULTIVATED BY •EUROPjb.ANS.-*6V«/i///a’fi. 

Mature of Crop a^id Mumber of Acres tf Land in each Crop reaped dnrzng ike. \edi\^^ 

!•/’ -NATAL., ,, I' ZULULAXD. . . i . : : 


I 3 escriplion. 

Coast, 

acr(!s 

Midland. 

acres 

Upland, 

acres 

Coast. 

acre.s 

Inland. 

acres 

Pumpkins 

Siig’ar Cane — Total area under 

^454 

4801 

644 

, , 7 ' 

5 

Crop ... 

40,298 

42 

31 

533 


Sugar Cane cut dui*ing 1905-6 ... 

10.849 

Si 

22 



Sunflower 

444 

54 i 

90.1 



Sweet Potatoes ... 

700 

4»7 

24 oi 

- 29I 

54 

Tea ... ... ... 

4,282 

4I 




Tobacco... ... ... 

71 

loS’i 

^47 i 

1 

6,1 

Turnips and Swedes 

i ' 8 ’ 

; 477 i 

890! 



Vegetables ... ... 1 

Wattles—Total area under culti- 


191 

9^1 

i 


vation ... , . 

6,316 

166.471 

5 j 45 ^ 

40 

1,520 

WattlevS planted during 1905-6... 

1,366 

8,io4il 

1,169 


' 332 

‘Wheat .. ... 

Winter Fodder— -Area set aside 

1 

-’59 

368 



for ... 

12 

1,867! 

5 .' 32 l 



Other Crops ... 

i 9 \ 

1 H 5 r 

200 



Irrigated Land 

161 

} i 5 . 94 ^i 

' 7 - 4‘3 

! ' ' ' 

1 

'", 53 -'' 


40,904 

10 , 879 ' 

5 44« 

, ■■ 464 'i' 


lL~CROPS REAPED BY EUROPEANS, 

Nature of Crop and Quantity or Value <f Produce obtained. 


i.)escription. 


U, ; ; ^ ,, NATAL. ' ZULULAXD. 

■ ' CESafet,'\' Upland. ’ Coa:^t. i InlantU 


^Vlues (libre , tons ... ; 



.. '22 

Amadumbe f Colocasia j, muids i 

4,106 

■^ 33 - ! 

359 

Arrowroot, cwt, ... ' 

204 

49 : 


Barley (grain), minds ... | 

35 

764 : 

704 

Beans, muids ... ...d' 

Soi ' 

3 » 733 'i 

778 

Buckwheat, muids ... . ... | 

.30. 

AB i ■ 

693 


11 Av-. X V.. I. ^ ... 

ColToc, lbs. 

Cotton, lbs. 

ICarth Nuts, in u ids .... 

'EnsihiKo, tons 

, Exotic Grasses, ^ tons , ■ , * ■ 

Fruit Sold, 

■f FruiL ''f'f 

' Fndt mad® into' jams;r${|clllcs,, '£^ 
Green Crops fpY'Eo 4 !^or 
i EarleycttioS'’' .‘>,1 

. : Millet; tpfiigi A.’L Ao 

, II, ^ OatSj.^ ’•‘"'*4 'iC. • 

%fj , ^ ^ ■' ■ ' ' ‘ ' ■“ ' 

J : Giber Grei^iv€rop4* ..,‘-4 


hsmcc 

:■ \m. f; 
" lA^Tr : 

19 ; 
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H.— CROPS REAPED BY EUROPEANS.— 


Nature of Crop and Quantity or Value of p7'oduce obtained. 


Description, . 


NATAL. 


ZULULAND.,' 

Whole 

Coast. 

IVIidland. 

Upland. 

Coast. 

Inland. 

Colony. 

Hay (veld), tons 

2Q2 

0 

fO 

0 

7.708 


43. 

18,413. 

Haj’ fQieadow), tons 


1 01 

1,427 



1,528 

Kafir Corn, 111 liids ... 

iqS 

6409 

20,458 

65 

' 12 

27,142 

Lucerne, toes ... 

50 

276 

162 


. I 

489 

.\lang*oids, tons 

2 

340 

298 



640 

Mealies, iiiuid.s 

36^721 

304,001 

217.T96 

1,220 

8,003 

568,041 

Millet (grain), muids 

qo 

917 

441 

1 


1449' 

Oats (g*raiii), muids... 


335 

J -878 



2,213 

OtiioiiSy muids 


i.560 

4.196 



5,756 

Peas, muids 

37 

54* 

429 


... 

1,007 

Potatoes, muids 

Pumpkins, grown among mealies, 

, 10,822 i 

59,286 

67,404 1 

130 

88 

137^730' 

tons... 

65 I 

3249 

1.699 1 

7 

6 

5,026 

Pumpkins, grown separately, tons 

166 

375 

417 : 



95S 

Sugar, tons 

; i j6,oo2 i 

6 




11 6, 008 

Molasses, etc., lbs. ... 

Sunflower Seeds, muid.s ... - 

12,701,240 





2,701.240 

500 

369 

300 1 

7 


I, 1476 

I 38 2S4 

Sweet" Potatoes, muids 

1 19,689 

16,205 

1.440 1 

873 

‘*86 : 

Tea, lbs.... ... ... ' 

^1.508.408 

12 i 

35 : 



9,50^455. 

TobaccO', lbs, ... ■ : 

44^534 

I 43.343 I 

126875 

2,010 

1,208 

i 217,970' 

Timber Sold, £ ... ... I 

*245 ; 

; 2.865 i 

• 5-059 


30 

■ 8,199 

Turnips and Swede.s, tons "... ' 

42 i 

6.374 1 

4406 



■10822 

Vegetables Sold, £.... ... i 

957 : 

1,146 j 

1.418 

2.1 


3 t 542 

Wattle Bark, tons ... ■ ... 

640 i 

9-9^2 ! 

1 .002 

i 

107 

11.731 

Wattle.Timber Sold, ^ ; 

■i25 ; 

: ^ 2,395 i 

959 


84 

t3,563. 

Wheat, muids ... ; 


722 ; 

: L837d 

i 


2,559 


in.— AVERAGE YIELDS OF CROPS, 


Nature of Crop and Average Yield obtained per Acre in each Crap., 


Description. : 

j 

NATAL. 


ZULU LAND. 

Whole 

Col,on\'. 

; Coast. 

Midland. 

Upland. 

■ Coast. 

Inlruiil. 

Barley (grain), muids 

: 

7*3 

" 5*2 



58': 

Barley (forage tons 


3‘o 

: '2*3 



2-8 . 

Beans, iimkls 

3 ’5 

3*3 

3*7 

2*8 

4*0 

3*6 

Buckwheat, maids 

• 

4'6 

4-0 



■■■4*3 

Ha}% tons 


1-5 1 

■ ■■ ' rg. , 



';■" i:*S ■ 

Kafir Corn, muids ... 

, 57 

4*o 1 

' 5 '^ 

■5*4' 

5*0 

4*9 

Mangolds, tons 

i 5'o 

10*9 1 

10*0 ; 



: 9*4 

Mealies, muids 

... ■[ ■.■■; 6*2 

■ ■ -5 ’6 : 1 

- ' ■ S‘^ J 

'"■,■3*3.' 

3*4 ' 

I 5*5 

Millet (grain) muids 


4*4 ■■ i 

' 5*5 .1 

■ 2*0:: 

. .5*0 

5*5 

Millet (forage), tons 


■ ■ 2*0"; 




I 2'3 

Oats (grain), muids 


5'9 

■4*5 



. 8*1 

Oats (forage), tons ... 

. : 1*0... 

1 *6- j 




1*6 

Onions muids 

■■■ -j 


fMA'' 
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Ill,— AVERAGE YIELD OF CROPS.— 


Nature of Crop a fid Average Yield obtained per Acre in each Crop. 


Description. 


XATAL. 


ZULULAND. 

'A ' ■ 

\Vhole 

Colony. 

Coast. 

Midland, 

Upland. 

Coast. 

Inland. 

i"' -as., miiids " ■ ... 

2 ’3 

3‘4 

4*9 



■' 4 ' 3 ' 

rulatoes, muids 

36-5 

29*4 

28 4 

12 ‘8 

12*6 

. 28-4 

iLampkiii.S; tons 

A ‘3 

2*3 

2-8 

4’3 


",■27 '4 

Sug'ar, tons . ... ... 

1, ■ 17 





I* 7 ,: 

Sunflower, rnuids 

1 6*1 i 

3*4 

5 * “ 

6*0 


■ 

Sweet Potatoes, muids 

! 40*6 

31-2 

■ 22*5 

357 

20' 0 

31 *0 , , 

Tea, lbs,... . .. ' 

661 





661 

Tobacco, lbs. 

■■I -374 ■■! 

■ 5 ^ i 

465 

2,000 ; 

r,04O 

■S 37 _^ T 

Turnips, tons 

7-0 

9*8 1 

4 1 



7 "5 ■ 

Wattle Bark, tons ... 

4*5 : 

1 5'5 ' 



.4*0 

5*4 . 

Wlieat. muids .... , 


1 I 

4‘3 



i 


IV. --AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


J^eturn of Agricultural Implements, Alachincry, and other Accessories in possession of 
Europeans on August j/, 


De.scription. 

NATAL. 

ZULU,LANT>. 

Whole 

Colony, 

Coast.' 

Midland. 

Upland. 

Go.ast.. ! Inland, 

Baling- 3 Iachines 

522 

20S 

241 

i 

971 

Carts ... „ ... 

SoS 

66s 

819 

21 1 ■ 28 

2 , 34 * 

Waggons,... ... 

394 

1,167 

1,312' 

'43 1 59 

. 2 > 97 S 

Chair Cutters ... 

134 

557 

322 ■ 

"■1 '■ j ' 2 

1,016 

Cream Separators ... .... 

35 

523. 

349 

2 ■ 1 r 

910 

Cultivators, Horse-hoes, etc. ... 

287 

2,600 

1,602 

5 " ' '*5 

4,509 

Dipping- Tanks — Cattle 

22 

■ 57 

21 

1 ■ 3 ' 


' 5,.. ,, Sheep ,■ ... 

■ ■ o 

1 18 

213 


336 

Engines and Turbines 

•^4 

98 

.117 

1 3 

' 342 :,""'."' " 

Harrows... ... 

274 ' 

1,688 

1,700 


1 ' 3 f 730 ',''. 

•Hay, .Rakes ... ... . 

iS 

460 

330 

... 7 ',.i ■ "8., 

; 8i6 

H.ydrauiic.Raras. ... ; .. 

. ,12' ' 

87 

-,42 

■ ' .... ,'7 'i':;. 

142 

incubators 


128 ' 

r .7132, 

:,.i '1, 1 

293 

Mealie Mills '.' ; ^ . .... 1 

269 

706 

j i-,o6i 

'...iS.'.''! " „'29'"^. 

2,083 

, Mealie^ .Planters , , ... . , .... - i 

. ': " 37 ' 4 ^ 

■ " 4*4 ■ ’ 

!■ .405 

■' .' .'I , j ,, 

869 

Mealie .Sh.e.llers , . ' : ... . 

1 ' 176'. . 

906 

1' . 8SS 

"'■■■■* 3 '".' 

1,989 

.Mowing^' MaGlimes. :.., ... , : ...; 


A: 592 . - 

17462. : 



.'PlougbS'',:;:.';'''''''/:'': 

■ , t:822’ : ■: 

■'■' 3732 "' '. 

i. 3 . 957 ; 

102 j 74 


■■.Potato' '.Planters'' 'V', t;,;':'''. 3 


33 

! 57 ' 



''Reapers";..'',.'"," '"'"C',;,..'. 

■,'C'vc 3 

48 

i"' ,' 772 , 


Aiiili 

Si'los..'. 


/ '22', 

1';.'' 'to ^ :' 



Windmills 


a:'C',:8o :' 

1 . 22 

"t,'; 'i:""' 

vlltiii'rv*:,': 

Winnowers 



j 360 


'442 

Other Implements ... 

C,--' ,A7'"::'v: 


j'A' 


257 


m 
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V.— LIVE STOCK 



Live Stack in p&ssession of Lit ntpea ns on August igi 


I')es.cn’pt!on^ 

1 

NAT.\L. 

f 

ZULULAKD. 

XX'hole 

j Coast, 

3Hdiand, 

UplaJid. 

Coast. 

Inland. 

Colony. 

.Stallions, iimported ... 

i 

45 

66 



,'!13 

Stallions, Colonial , ... 

' i8 

244 

38s 

3 

-2 

652 

Brood Mares 

36 

3050 

5857 

3 

46 

8,992 

Saddle Horses 

69^5 

2.84S 

4,027 

38 

59 

8,937 

Other Horses 


2,868 

5 777 

5 

27 

9, 2,89 

Horses Sold during- • 1 905-6 

54 

962 

rr309 

2 , 

■*3 

2.340' 

Mules 

90S 

165 

577 

i 

55 

'.I", 706 

Donkej^s 

539 

499 

6S4 

14 

23 

*7759 

Bulls, imported 

24 

44 

55 

1 

3 

12.7 

Bu’ls Colonial 

274 

2 .6ro 

1 936 

65 

37 

3, ,922 

Cows 

4.363 

34.764 

33,803 

602 

561 

74 093 

Oxen 

7,196 

28,169 

29.394 

890 

981 

66 630 

Other Cattle 

3»792 

35>“53 

.^8,488 

956 

597 

89,085 

Cattle Sold during 1905-6 

801 

7-59^ 

10,789 

226 

160 

19.56S 

Cattle available for slaughter .... 

192 

3.048 

5 3*0 

70 

*25 

8,745 

Kams, imported 


130 

*95 


2 

.327 

Rams. Colonial 

i ■ 3 ^ 

2.809 i 

5' *55 

5 

1 8 

, 77990 

Sheep, Wooled 

i 90- ; 

153.882 ; 

369,069 


*737'* 

.524,412' 

.Kafir Sheep ... ... . 

! 261 ■ 

8,702 ; 

39H40 

55S 

*7055 

■• 50,0,'! 6 

Persian Sheep ... ■ ^ 

7 ' 

2,994 i 

*37899 : 



26 900 

Sheep Sold during 2905-6 ■ ... ■ 

: , 30'i 

28,263 ! 

357*99 

■ 336 


53.^28 

Sheep available for slaughter ... 


fo^37^ 

26,644 1 



37016 

Abv ora Rams,, imported 


*57 ' 

34 i 



! 9 2 

Angora Rams, Colonial 


69 ! 

2 090 1 

4 1 

6 ; 

'I ■■|'■6■9. 

Angora Goats. 

8i 

; 

747552 ! 


120 

77-736 

Kafir. Goats ., . ... 

0567 

5-744 , 

30,704 1 

580 j 

■ 736 : 

39-33* 

Goats S.ol.d du ring- 1905-6 

4*5 ; 

2.520 1 

10,974 

, 449 1 

',*9 ! 

*3307 

Pig.\oos ... . .. 

2 248 

-■577 I 

2 253 

337 1 

60 ' 

*0.475 

Boars, imported , , 

xo ’ 

29 ; 

■■■': .*7 

■ 2 

■ ' 2 ■ i 

50 

Bo.ars, .C.olonia! .. , 

122 

■ ■502' 

. 758 

.: *7 .1 

27 

1,426 

Sows ■ ... ■■ ■ . . . i 

702 

■ ^-^55 ■ 

2 582 

'■4 ! 

.."66'. j 

5C*9 

Other Figs ... : ... i 

■ ^ M57: ' 

7678 

5.768 

^43 j 

96 , 

16.242 

Pigs ■, Sold during , 1905-6 

986 

5472 

4 037 

86 1 


2 1.581 

Pigs available for ,siaiig,hter . , . , I 

. ■ 797 ■! 

, ■ .4.027 ; 

2 27S 

*50 ! 

2 j 

7,254 

'Fowls' ■' ' .... i 

49t39'i''1 

■ ^‘4.233 1 

84,464 1 

,2,640 1 

! ,070 ' 

22 2d::98 

Ducks and Geese .. ; 

■ ,3 464"!- 

6,6 IQ ; 

*H32 

,142 ' 

3^4 ' 

12032 

■Turkeys.,.. ,■■' . ■ ... ■ | 

■ ' 393'^ 


4*533 ! 

'*,5 ' 1 

' 94 ' ■' 

7,199 

"Giiinea-fbwis ■'...,v,.i' 



4627,] 


■ .S ‘ 

,18,669 

:Pou,l,tr}' .Sold du rit.ig i, 905-6, ■ ,. . : . . . ' 


' '*0 'v 675...I 

*37423 ! 

'',■330 ' ' 

50 

27.169 

■'Rabbits' '■ ■ ",■■'■■.■'■■' 

'■'^V 1,447 i 

.''..b'%7;! 

422; ,| 

".'".,72' ,1 


2,598 

'.Ostriches^' ■ 

■ ■r,,:; 

■■449 i 

: ' -4':l 



454 







'■.1,20.6' 
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. VL— ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


i\ature and Quantify or Value of Afiimal Products turned tmf dwriJiy the Year. 


Description. 


NATAL. 


ZULULAND.. 

Whole 

. 

Coast. 

Midland. 

Upland. 

Coast.. 

Inland. 

Colony. 

Bacon and Hams, lbs. 

21,386 

164,652 

143.854 

886 

4,061 

334 S39 : 

Brawn, lbs. 

I ro 

2 400 

•933 



3 443 . 

Hides, Horns, and Hoofs, £ ... 

643 

363! 

960.1 



1 967 

Lard, lbs. 

3.283 


24,361 

100 

242 

47-496 

Meat, other than Pork, lbs. 

9840 

20,784 

111,445 

800 

50 

142.919 

Pork, lbs. 

iSjOii 

55.322 

5U734 

450 


J254C 

Tallow, cwts. 

'**Butter Sold, other than to 

C333 

95Sl 

26i; 

... 


2.3141, 

Creameries, lbs 

! 15^274 

169.269 

202.716 

2,275 

3*492 

393.026 

■tCheese, lbs. 

II Milk Sold other than to ■ 

720 

T .650 

10,490 



12,860 

Creameries, lbs. ... 

^ LS.450 

63,647 

49*738 

^ ^3^5 ! 


130.150 

j:Eg-gs, dozens ... ... I 

39»d34 

126.266 

91,378 

! 772 i 

I' 3*403 

261.453; 

Honey, lbs. ... ... : 

752 

4.521 

3*241 



8.514 

0.strich Feathers, £ 

560 

30 

... 


590 

Mohair, lbs. 


57,006 

151.608 


360 i 

208.974 

Wool, lbs. 

j ■ 475 

572.943 

1,^6.897 

j 

4,300 

1.884615 


VIU— FARM LABOUR. 


Xumhers of PuropeanSy Natives^ and Indians employed! with: Average Wages paid fa 

Natives, . 


Description. 

, ^ NATAL." :: 

' ZULULAND,. ^ ■ 

Whole 

Colonj. 

Coast. 

Midland. 

Upland. 

. ' 

■ fvoast,". 

Inland, 

European Farm Hands 

17^ 

124 

170 

• 6 . 

I 

479 

Natives-— 







Men ... 

2,098 

b ,437 

5,090 

3 C 

368 

14 * 3^0 

Women ... 

267 

884 

2,201 

27 

47 

3,426 

Indians, Free— • 




■ 



Men ... 

832 

242 

140 

rS 

3 , 

E235 

Women 

IIO 

. 35 

■ 22 

3: .. 


170 

Indians, Indentured — 







Men... 

7.307 

2,01 1 

873 


t ,, 1 

0 

10*345 

Women ... ... i 

3,330 

398 

' 169: ■ 

i 

, 

... ^ 

3 * 95 ^ 

A verage Jfdges paid per Mensem 

s, d 

s. d. 

■S;, cL 

i s. d. 

s, d. ' 

s. d. 

to tSatlves — 

1 

1 


! 



Men... 

1 ^9 7 

1$ 10 

11 6 

17 6 

13 6 

L=i 7 

Women 

1 7 6 

9 10 

5 6 

; 3 9 

7 0 

6 8 ' 


^ Approximately 300.000 lbs. of Butter were. in. addition, manufacture^ by Crtameries-' " 
t Approximately 25,000 lbs. of Cheese were, in addition, manufactured hy Creameries* - 
ji Approximately 500,000 g-allons of Milk were. 'in addition, sold by 
J Approximately, 100,000 dozen eggs were, do, addpoo-, sol4^y Creamefies-^^ ' 
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Lmsadbouw Go^&gteratiem 


Boor E'-. T. Mullens^ Seeretaris, Laiidbouw Ministerie. 

Bit artikel is opgestelcl met het doel om, de vraag te beantwoorden : Welke . 
is de beste Toriii van Landbonw Co-operatie voor jratal? Ten einde tot ^ 
-eeii aiitwoord tot deze vraag geraken is bet, in de eerste plaats^ noodig om, 
ria te gaaii wat iii aiidere landen gsdaaii is, opdat de foiiten door de 
piojiiers der bewegiiig begaan niet in deze Kolonie herliaakl ■ ziillen^ 
■'wordeii, en opdat wij ons voordeel Ininnen doen nit de opgeboopte onder- 
vindiiig tliaiis besehikbaar. 

Denemarken wordt erkend door alien die de zaak onderzoebt hebben 

als verre weg voor alie andere ianden ten opzicbte van landbonw co- 

operatie; en eene korte beschrijving van wat aldaar gedaan is zal een 
goed begrip' geveii van de-, zeer groote ^oordeelen — inderdaad de om-' 
wenteling — te weeg gebracbt door landbonw eo-operatie. *AIs een..,gevolg 
^'an de' veTseliillende Enropeesehe oorlogen, was Deneniarken, nit 'een. 
landbonw oogpimt^ zoo te zeggen gemineerd;, daar bet;, bniten de gewone 
verwoesting veroo,rzaakt door de oorlogen^ beroof d werd van ■ de beste 
landbonw grondeii en tot nanwe limieten beperkt werd. Van deze be- 
perkte oppervlakte bestond' een heel groote deel nit viei . land en 
zanddninen' — tot iiiets anders gesebikt dan bet woeden van 
"winden en storiiien daarover. ' Met. bet doel om bet land te berstellen 
werd bet Deensche Heide Genootscbap opgeiiebt in. 1866. Paden. 
werden gemaaktj besproeiiiigs sebenia^s ten nitvoer gebracbt^- 
Kolouies angelegd, spoorwegen gebonwd, en plaiitages aange- 
plant, de finale iiitslag van des Genootscbaps werkzaambeden zrjnde dat 
2^\,000 akkers zancl grond in vrnciitbare streken veranderd werden en 
ioJJOU akkers bepiaiit werden met kegelvormige boomeip, twee jjroef 
.stations werden claargesteid en 400 model plaatsen georganiseerd werden 
in alie deeleii van het land waar beide te vinden was. Later werden 
pogingeii aangewtnd door andere genootsehappen om de znivel iiijver- 
.beid te verbeteren, en in verband daannede werd de plnimvee en varken 
tee It bij de band genomen. Daar de znivelboerderij zicb onttvikkelde 
nn Engeland de vcornaamste markt voor Denemarken werd; beeft bet 
Beenscbe Gonvernement desknndigen naar lerland afgevaardigd oni 
oiiderzoek te doen naar de metboden van de teelt en voeding destijds 
in zwang oin de kwaliteit van varkens te prodnceeren; die door bet 
lersebe Spekbereidings Genootscbap vereiscbt werd. Varkens werden 
•nit lerland in Denemarken ingevoerd en^, tengevolge van de co-operatieve 
. beweging; werd er zooveel voortgang met de bam en spek nijverbeid 
^emaakt dat Denemarken ,zoo te zeggen er in slaagde de lersebe bam 
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eii spek indiistrie nit de Enelsehe markt te - verdxnjTeii. Als een ge¥olg 
van pogingen aangewend door Sir- Horace Plunkett om cle laiiclljoiiw in 
lerland te 'lierstellen, -werd een lersdi Landbouw Depart iiieiit geYonnd 
(‘ 11 , in 1903, werd, op verzoelc- van het ' Landbouw Departenient, eene 
deputatie vertegenwoordigende de lersche ' Landbomv I]Qdiistri,e, op liaar 
beurt naar Deiiemarken gezonden 'oin rapport' te doen ointrent de wijze 
van de ’Spek bereiding in gemeld land eii om te probeeren iiitvinden 
welke methoden door de Deensche boeren en kooplieden gevolgd wordeii 
waardoor zij zoo goed slaagden om eo-operatieve bam en ,spek fabrieken 
voor liiin gediirig toenemenden bandel op te riehteii. Het koBteli|ke 
rapport op "'‘^Co-operatieve Genootsebappen en de landbouw eondities in 
Denemarkeii''^ door de leden dezer deputatie gedaaii, sebteef bet gelieele, 
siicces der Deensche boeren toe aan eo-operatie. . De indriik op de leden 
der deputie en op de ambtenaren van het lersebe Landbouw Departe- 
rrieiit gemaakt door bun onderzoek -was zoo treffend dat er dadelijk 
maatregels gen omen werden om de landbouw indnstrie van lerland te 
organiseeren op dezelfde voet, met het gevolg dat op zijn beurt is lerland 
vooruitgegaan. De aanwas van de co-operatieve spekbereiding in 
Denemarken van af 1888, doen men eigenlijk een begin ermee niaakte;, 
tot 1902 was volgens de deputatie als volgt:— 


1888 id 
1902 . . 


Aantal 

fabrieken. 

1 

27 . 


Aantal 

Varkens 

g-edood, 

*23,407 

777,232 


Waarde, 

£57,000 

£2,500,000 


Oemiddek! 
prijs per 
varken, 

£ 2 ', 9 ^^ 0 

£3 4 6 


Dus zal gezien worden, wat alleen deze eene nijverheid betreft, hoe 
enom de vooruitgang was die door eo-operatie teweeg gebracht werd, en 
het belangrijk feit valt in liet oog dat, hoewel het aantal varkens zoo 
enorm toegenomen was, de gemiddelde prijs per varken gestegmi bad van 
£2 9s, tot £3 4s, 6d, De toeneming van den gemiddebbm priJs' per 
varken was opklinimend van jaar tot jaar. 

De eerste eo-operatieve zuivelzaak werd in West Jutland in 1882 
geopend en in 1902 waren er niet minder dan 1050 zoodanige ziiivelzaken 
in Denemarken met een tedental van 148,000 die 750,000 koeien haddeu 
nit een totaial van 1,067,000 melkkoeien in het geheele land. In 1902 
voerde Denemarken uit, hoofdzakelijk naar Groot Brittanje 136 millioen 
ponden boter en het bedrag belegd in de opriebting en toernsting van de 
zuivel zaken was ruim £1,500,000, Op een feit in verband met deze 
enorme ontwikkeling in Denemarken moet vooral gelet worden, wat de 
eondities in Natal betreft, namelijk dat het initiatief steeds ^van de 
raenscherb zelf gehomen is, De neiging in Denemarkeix is niet alleen 
geweest slechts de joorlijksehe ppbrengst te vermeerderen. maar orn 
de kwaliteit van het produkt zelf te verbeteren — zoo zeer is dit heb geval 
dat dc boeren van Denemarken ondem^erpen zich vrijwillig aan zulke 
strenge restrieties door hunne eigen eo-operatieve genootechappen 
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o|.gei«*i(d, ais g'ewis tmze ziiivcl Industrie de doodsteek zoiule?! geveu als 
(lrt‘gviijke restricties in Xatal toege])ast zouden worden. Kegels wordon 
deor de Oo-operatieve ]\ielkerijen neergelegd waardoor de eigenaars van 
koeieii geboudeii wordeu oia aaii de MeikeriJ te levereig voor eeii 
t’jdperk van tien jareu, de nudk van al de iiielkkoeien, welke de KoeKUi te 
eeiiigeu rijd ill liuTi ])ezit n uigeu liebben— met iiitzoiideri^^^^^^^ aileein van de 
leelk iioodig v(^or ImisgezinncB, d.w.z. voor het gebruik van luiii eigen en 
van aiidere liiiisgezinnen in liiuine eigen distrikten. Als eenig lid zieh wil 
cnittrekken aaii de ^Eelkerij voor de eerste tien Jareii om zijn, inoet bij een 
1 ot‘U ketalen op iedere koe alzoo onttrokken. De ineiiv moet in een 
It iiie i'H onvervalselite conditie geleverd worden, zoncler eenige onaange- 
f;ainc >]uaak. Be leden zijn verplicht de melk koe1 te bonden als bet 
iiii ‘1 tladelijk al'geliaald wordt na bet melken plaats geliad beeft. Als- 
twin' iiiaai gemelkt wnrdt meet bet niet door elkaar gegooid worden. De 
melk van eene pas gekalfde koc mag niet aan de Znivol zaak geleverd 
nanalen voor drie dagen verloopen ziJn. De melk van eene koe lijdende 
aan eenige ziekte mag sleeiits geleverd worden op vertooning van een 
ftntifieaat van een ■\"eearts. In geval een aanstekelijke ziekte nitbreekt, 
mag geeii melk van een alzoo besmette plaats geleverd worden. M#k die 
zimrnif vervalseht is of bij de EoomeriJ komt in kaiinen niet beelemaal 
seliorm woidt geweigerd. Regels zijn neergelegd omtrent de hoeveelbeid 
voer te worden gegeveii aan elke koe in den winter, en, gebenrt liet dat 
zeker soort voer de kwaliteit der boter bij de Roonierij benadeelt, beeft 
Imt Comite iiet reeht te eiscbeii dat gemeld voor niet meer gebruikt zaT 
worden. Xiettegenstaande deze en andere strenge restricties, is liot 
allerheiaiigrijkst keiinierk in elke eo-operatieve zaak in Denemarken do 
Iniiteiigewone getrouwbeid aan bun eigen instellingen van de menseben 
die er deeibebbers van zijn. 

Denemarken is niet bet eenige land waar de meiisehen zicb vrij- 
willig onderwerpen aan de restricties hen opgelegd door bnmie eigen ^ 
eo-operatievG genootscha])pen. In Xoorcl Holland hebben de markt 
tniniers zieb in eo-operatieve genootsebappen gevornid die ook op een 
bniteiigemeen praetisebe voet bestnnrd worden. Het goed der leden 
wordt geinspeeteerd, voor bet te koop geboden wordt. door ambtenaren 
door de genootsebappen zelfdienoemd voor bet doel, en eenige besehoiiwJ 
beiicden bet vereisclite gelialte wordt geweigerd, terwijl aan bet andere 
dat aaiigenomeii wordt een eiiket dragende bet geregisteerd bandelsmerk 
va.n hot genootsebap gevestigd wordt. Ook zorgt men dat de bezendingen 
do Ijehoorlijk opgegeven maat bebben en dat zij beboorlijk verpakt zijn. 
Do alsoo g'oodgekeiirde ]>rodnkteii worden te koop geboden op de markt 
van het genootsebap, de nlarktineester zijnde gewoonlijk de president van - 
Jiet plaatselijke genootsebiBp, of een tak daarvan. - ■ C', 

Als oen voorbeeld van wat gedaan kan worden door de boeren in 
'Fatal mot Imiiiie miella ,oogsten, kan ik het geval voorstellex’^> door dem 
.b,e;.T Rmtt aaiigebaalc1,,t^n- de boeren in Hongapije. De Ondervinding 
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toonde lien clat zoolang elkeen op zijne eigen aizoiideiiijke kraeliteii in 
het vail de hand zetten van zijii graan steiinde, was liij nnderw«>T]ieii 
aan zekere nieiidiare nadeelen. ' Yooral was , Mj aan de gen ad e van 
’eenig kartel (of ring) van koo'pers dat zicii wilde vormeii liluotgestekl, 
want zij -wisteii dat zelfs wanneer liij in staat was zijn oogsr teriig te 
lionden :totdat de prijzen meer gnnstig zonden zijn. liet praetiscii on- 
mogeiijk voor eeii boer was^ wonende in clistrieten verwijclerd van den 
spoorw^eg oni zijn oogst tot den winter teriig te lionden, want dan 
.zoii hij diet niet aan den spoorweg knmien hrengen wegeiis den 
sieehten toestaiid der paden. Oni dezen toestand Tie verijdeleii, 
voniiden de boeren in vele distrieten eo-operatieve orginiisaties oin 
elevatons op te rieliteii by "'sidings^^ nabij de meest geiegen spo<irwL‘g 
stations en naar deze elevators zonden de boeren him koorn om geUorgen 
te worden, de afzonderlijke lotteii wordende met de andere geinengd 
doeh in het geheel genoiiien gevoegd sleehts bij scHirten van geiijke 
kwaliteit. Door niiddel van deze elevators kondeii de beseriikhaTe 
voorradeii voor geruimeii tijd gehoiiden warden. Xiet alleen werd de 
vorige moeielijkbeid oin ze bij het spoorweg station te krijgen in den 
winter te boven gekomen, doeh de niteindelijke verkooping bij de groote 
inaat beteekeude iiet vervoeren van het koorn over den spoorweg in 
groote lioeveeliieden — waardoor eh aanzieiiiijke iiitspariiig in 
-de vraebtgelden teweeg gebracbt wercl wanneer vergeleken met wat 
eJke boer zoii hebben inoeten lietalen als ieder zijn eigen bijzonder lot 
had weg gezonden als oen afzondeidijke bezendiiig. Finaneieele schik- 


Idngen werdeii terzelfder tijd getroffen waardoor de boeren voorseliotten 
van eiediet lianken kregen op het koorn door hen gestinird naar de 
elevator^ en met deze voorsehotten voorhanden konden zij op de balans 
tvaeiiten tot zoodaoigen tijd als de verkooping tot him voordeel zon 
nitvallen. Zoo goed heeft deze verclere ontwikkeling van de eoinbinatie 
der landboiiwers beantwoo'rd in Hongaiije, dat men een eentrale. organis- 
;atie nitdenkt met het opzettelijk doel om de opriehting van eo-operatieve 
elevators in al de koorn beboinvende distrieten van het land aan te . 
moedigeii on te I'ergoinakkelijken, 

Een treffeiid voorbeeld' van, wat'.bp ,eene kleine schaal gedaan kan^,^,;^ 
worden^ wordt geleverd door liar iWnskhani (Notts.) Co-operatieve Land*^.Y' 
bo aw Oeiiootsohap. In dit’ dorp weri in 1899 deze organlsatie liogonnen 
mot zeven leclen en een secretarisFen 'trerseheidene inaandeii verliopen kf 
voor het ledental aangroeide. ^^andeelen vaar Bb sink werden nitgegeven/ig'-; 
waarop Is ,M opgeroepen ,irerd,, 'Net' 'voor. den oogst, van 1899 besloot' - , 
het genootschap een nmaiten hindr^^feine' voor £8^ te 'koopen (hoewel , -x, ' 
hat opbetaalde kapitaal m' de leclen ‘kregen' glE 


hat opbetaalde kapitaal BleditS'’''£l|:.;bedr0egl' m' de leden ‘ kregen een 
vootschot van de plaafe^Bjke.banfcfidor^^ zpowel els ieder 

afepnderlijk houdea. Em 

'’sehaal^van word ojipsWt eh‘ 

‘ide Ontvan'ffston 
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cle iHai'liine tliaiis, het eigendom is van liet geiiootseha.p,',eii de verdere 
oiiTvaiigsten daarop zijn, iia aftrek van slijtage kosten^ zooveel profijt. 

Waniieer eo-operatie op deze kleiiie seliaal eeninaal ingestelcl wordt^. 
blijken cle voordeeleii daarvan zoo dnideiijk dat zij zicli speodig iiitbreidt 
€11 voor andere doeleinden, gebrnikt. wordt. 

Het is eeii lioofdregel bij alle co-operatieve genootsciiappeii, in wellr 
land zij ook gevoiideii wordeii^, dat de politiek en geloofszaken iiitgesloteii' 
liioeteii biijveii. Iiiderclaad, deze eo-operatieve societeiteii zijn het 
iiiiddei geweest om ledeii van tegenovergestelde politieke partijen eii van 
Yersehilleiide geloven, tnssehen nie er vroeger strijd en vijandschap 
hestoiiden, op Yriendscdiappelijke Toet te hrengeii. In Belgie en in Italie' 
ziJn deze genootsehappen krachtig aangenioedigcl en gestennci door de 
Eooinseli Katliolieke predikanten als een tegengift — en dat een zeer 
cloeltreffend teiigengift^ — tot Socialism e. 

Co-operatie kan op taliooze doeleinden toegepast worclen, waaronder 
de aankoop van mestenv aaiikoop van stooni dorseli inaeliines, verkoop 
\’aii vee^ verkoop van graan, veeteelt, paardenteelt, eierprodnctie en 
pliiiinveeteelt^ inaken van Jam^ stooniploegen^ vnicliten kweeken en 
verkoopen., inolens, verbetering van trekpaarden, iiitgeven en bebou^ven. 
van kleine perceeleBj bijenteelt, vlas^, kaas, boteXj enz. niaken, iandbonw 
iiijverheden, aankoop van zaad;, aankoop van Iandbonw gereedseliap ; en 
vele eO“Operatieve genootsehappen warden opgericht alleen om de* 
goedereii bij de groote inaat te vervoeren ten einde het voordeel te 
genieten van de lagere prijzen voor truekvraeliten, zoowel als eo-operatie* 
<im saiiien goedereii te koopen terzelfde tijd met hetzelfde oogmerk. 

Be kern van een Iandbonw genootschap bestaat reeds in elk district 
van Xatal in den vorm van de plaatselijke boeren vereeniging of Idiib;: 
eeaigc inliciiting die zoodaiiige boeren vereeniging of Idub vereischt^ 
voor een Idein co-operatief genootschap in het leven geroepen wordt^ kan 
Torkregen worden op aan^naag liij het Landboiiw Departeinentj Maritz- 
lairg; en moelit de co-operatie waartoe, zoodanige boeren vereeniging of 
kinb beshiit, vorm nemen of eene ouderneming worden,, waarvoor 
fiiiaiicieele htilp ])ij wijze van eene leening voor kapitaal doeleinden 
vereiselit wordt, maehtigt de Landbonw Ontginiiiiigs Aide van 1904 de 
Ilegeeriiig, door middel van de Land Commissie, om het noodige geM 
voor te seliieten. Be seeties betrekking liebbende op leeningen om 
Jandboiiwers te lifelpeii co-operatieve zaken daar te stellen zijn als voIgt: — 

56. De Commissie kan, met g-oedkeuring- van den Gouverneur in Rade, 
landbouwers behuipzaam zijn in de opricbting van eabrieken of derg-elijke' 
zaken bedoeid voor het maken van zuivel en boerderij prodokten, zooals, boter,. 
kaas, en tabak, of het verpakken en bewaren van vruchten, of eeni^e andere 
fabrieken voor het beter gebruik maken of verkoopen van rauwe producten. 

57. Geen schema voor eenige zoodanige onderneming zai goedgekeurd 
worden tenzij het opgericht en voortgezet wordt door eene vereeniging van de 

^ ^ soort bekend als een co-operatieve vereeniging, noch voor de eonstitutie en do- 
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reg-eis van zoodaiiige vereeniging aan de Commissie onderworpeii en door haar 
goedgekeurd werden. 

58. De regulaties onder deze Wet kunnen voorschrijven de voorwaarden 
waaraan voldaan moet worden voor eenige vereeniging de goedkeuring der 
Commissie kan erlangen, hetzij ten opzichte van hare samenstellingj lidmaat- 
schap, of verantwoordelijkheden, de distributie der profljten, of eenige andere 
zaken hoe 00k genaamd in verband met hare constitutie. 

59. De hulp te worden verleend door hct Gouvernement zal zijn bij wijze 
van eene contributie tot de kapitaal onkosten, en zoodanige contributie zal ge- 
maakt worden op zoodanige termen van betaling, terugbetaling en anderszios 
als der Commissie behoorlijk voorkomt. 

En nu, om de vraag te beantwoorden waamiee dit artikel aanYingt 
"‘Wat is de beste Torin van landbouw co-operatie yoor TSTatal?’^ 
Kiaarblijkelijk is bet aiitwoord in kort: ^“^Die weike van zelf ontstaat 
binnen eenig bijzonder district om de bijzondere vereisehten dergenen 
die co-opereeren te gemoet te komen/^ 

Omtrent "dioe te co~opereeren moet allereerst de les geleerd 
wrden wat men niet moet doen. Verlaat n niet op, en waeht 00k niet 
op bet Gouvernement om een eo-operatief genootsehap voor u in 
leven te roepen. begin er zelf mede^ bet komt er niet op aan op boe klein 
een sebaal— inderdaad boe minder grootseb de doeleinden des te meer 
n aarschijnlijk dat gij zult slagen en dat bet u vertrouwen zal imboezemen 
0111 later op iets meer ambitieus in te gaan. Waebt niet tot gij alien— 
of bij 11a alien— in uw district kunt krijgen om samen te maken; maar 
maak een begin zoodra er twee oi drie van u samen gekomen zijn, in de 
overtuiging dat zij die terug bouden zulleii aanslniten^ zoodra zij zieii 
dat er werkelijk iets gedaan wordt. om toeb niet buiten in de koude* 
geiaten te worden. Ondemeem niets vooreerst dat niet gemakkelijk 
door uzelveii beheerd kan worden en waarover gij niet gedurig opzieht 
kunt bouden* Wanneen gij voelt dat gij op de been zijt en geleerd bebt 
met vastbeid iangs den weg van co-operatie te wandelen, zult gij n 
spoedig kunnen wagen op verdere en meer gevaarlijke expedities. 

En omtrent ^Vat te ondernemen” zou ik in de eerste plaats aan 
de hand geven: 

(a) Co-operatie om te zorgen dat bezendingen van produeten 
of levende bave^ uit eenig distrikt te vervoeren, bet 
spoorweg station te gelijker tijd zullen bereiken zoodat 
zij te zamen truck vrachten zullen uitmaken^ en men^ 
dieiitengevolge^, bet voordeel van truck vrachtprijzen kan 
genieten. 

( 5 ) Co-operatie om te zorgen dat goedereii of levende have 
elders gekocbt door de boeren van eenig gegeven district 
geleverd zullen worden terzelfder tijd en terzelfder plaatse^. 
00k met bet doel om truck vrachtprijzen te verzekeren. / 

^ (i?) Co-operatie om gezamenlijk mesten^ zaad, of landbouw 
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,u'i‘i‘eeilBeliap aaii te koo])en, zoodat men direct met de 
fnhrikaiiteii kaii liandeleii en dus liet voordeel van de 
prijzen voor groote kestellingen kan verkriigen. (Dit is 
<M‘ii vorm van eo-opera.tie die reeds in. l3estaan lieeft.) 

(d) Cn-o|)t.‘ratie voor de jjiaatselijke verzaineliiig eii den verkoop 
van riiielies aan ket Ooxivernement inet liet oog op 
Goiivei’iiernents kontrakten. (Thaiis gekeiirt net dikwijls 
dat geen plaatselijke tenders door het CTonverneinent ont- 
Avvngeii v’orden voor de levering van inielies in mielie 
l:)ebonwde districten, en dat liet Goiivernemeiit verplieht 
is de tender van eeii' tnsseliendiandelaar op 'MaritzlniTg 
aaii te iiemeii; lietgeen beteekent dat de conimissie of pro- 
fijt van den tiissclien-haiidejaar en de spoorvraclit van liet 
district iiaar Maritzbnrg* en terng naar het district bij de 
kosten der inielies gevoegd nioeten wordeii. Een com- 
biiiatie van plaatselijke groeiers kon dns niakkelijk ten- 
dereii tegen een prifs die voor de lecleii claarvan beter 
betaleiid zoii zijn dan die van den tiisscheiihaiidelaai* 
ontvangen, en toeb tegen een cijfer dat den , tnsseheii' 
liaiidelaar zon tiitslniten.) . 

(e) C?o-operatie . voor de opberging- van inielies in tanken of 
graanhiiizeii, oin : niet gedwongen te worden op. een 
ongiinstige markt te verkoopen. 

■(f) Co-operarie, in nielk opleve.rende distrieten, tot oprieliting 
vail rmivel-.fabrieken, of — ^waar cle oii.midd.ellij.ke* aanleg 
van zoodanige fabriek haast niet te reelitvaardigen of., te 
.geivaagd is— tot . liet daarstellen van t.ijdelijke .room 
af^idmidende '■ stations, ^ waarvandaan de- room alzoo 
a fg«"sclnd.den verkoelit en gestnnrd kan worden aaii eon 
van de grootere znivel fabrieken. 

, ' (ll) Co-opera tie^ in vrnehten groeiende strekeii, tot verzanie-: 
. vlhig' -eii gelijktijdig' wegzending, in gelijke pereeele.nv .van 
-vniehteirom de. kosten .der." vraeht te verm,in.deren : ook 
.. voor de- oprieliting .van. fabrieken om vrncliten. in. te^ leggen 

: ■ (]i),')Co-opemim, in pliiim.veeteelt kringen, voor cle verzameling, 
bet sorteeren en het gelijktijdig vervoeren van eiers in een 
groot rooster in plaais dat elk hoer. zooals thans, zijn eigen 
kleine iwzending hezorgt, 

(0 Co-operatie voor de opriehting van zaken tot hereiding van. 
ham en spek. 

Bijzoiiderliedon ten opziehte van eenige dezer voorgestelde vormen 
'.'van .cooperatie ziillen, als tevoren gezegd, gereedelijk verschaft worden 
aanzoek bij bet Departeinent van' Landboiiw, Maritzbnrg. 
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Exs9@i*im®nt Farms,, 

CEDAEA. 

To DikECTOE iiiXPEEIMENT STATIONS. — 

The weather Jias been exceptionally cold throughout the whole 
nioiitli -of 'June,, and the fact of having frost registered on twenty-four 
diherent dates also points to the low^ temperature that has been pre- 
\ ailing. Twelve degrees of frost were registered on several occasions;, 
and the iiiean for the inaxiniuni readings was 66 degrees. 

The veld is completely brown and dried off; affording little or no 
grazing for the wnrking cattle; thus necessitating daily attention to the 
iiand-feediiig of them. This is being done by carting nieaiie stover and 
grass hay (whieli has been well sprinkled with diluted treacle); to one of 
tiie paddockS; and feeding it from hay-racks that have been recently 
constructed by the students. 

Since the opening of the Farni; wff ieh is now close on live yearS; the 
working oxen, of which there have been only a limited niunber; have been 
kept practically at W'ork daily without a rest. The ordinary routine 
of ffeld labour has formed only a very fractional part of the work they 
have done. They have been employed bringing material for the great 
iiuinber of buildings that have been erected; and for transport purposes 
in eonneetion with other workS; partieularly the permanent- water scheme, 
it will thcreft)re be readily understood that the oxen are ahiiost w^orn 
out; and yei'y difficult to keep in eonditioii in spite of careful feeding. 

Floiighiiig has been continued on euitivated land as well as in the 
breaking of veld in one of the paddocks. 

Preparatory to having the College grounds laid out as a landscape 
garden, a portion in front of the building has been brokeii up. It will 
tiuis be ixmefited by the -weathering inffuenees of the winter monthS; and 
rendered, lit for re-ploughing and cultivation in the early spring. 

A gang of eoiiviets is being kept busy digging drains on the vlei. 
Tl is work is ijeiiig pushed on with as little delay as pot-sible in order 
that the ground may be brought into a suitable condition for cultivation 
(‘arly in tin* spring, liaviiig in view your desire to cultivate tlie vlei land 
for the eojiiing seasoirs experiments. 

The umin drains are in tbe meaiithne to be opeii; but lateral drains 
leading into rliem will be opened with the mole plough oi* tiled with 
pipeS; stone, timber; etc.; and covered so that there may be no waste of 
ground and obstruction in cultivation,. 

The Eiigineer has been engaged in removing the windmill (that was 
originally erected for the temporary water supply of the Farm) to the 
site adjoiiiiiig" the main entrance; where it erected; to be 'utiliBC-d in 
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piiiiipiiig water frcin the spx'uit to a reservoir which is iu, course of coii- 
striietioii. The work has been so far earried out Ipy students, guided by 
"instnietinns giren in A'our course of lectures on irrigation anil drainage. 
1 lie s'cgetaljle garden will then he " eoiiveiiieiitly irrigated from the 
reservoir. 

The Carpenter has completed the poultry honses and runs. The 
iie:xt iii]]3ortai]t work awaiting his attention is the removal of the pig 
■sties to a more suitable site, where paddocks of feeding crops are being 
'Organised. . ’ ' , ^ 

The Storekeeper has had an exceptionally busy nioiitli in preparing 
an aimiial stock retiirn of seeds on hand (this has already been hancled 
■to you): further iu getting up an exhibit of winter stock feeds, and 
.samples of rations, etc., for the . Maritzbnrg Show, as follows:— Veld 
liay (baled), .millet hay (baled), stover (baled), silage,, six different rations 
for iiiileli ecuTS, thirty varieties of beans, turnips-, swedes, carrots, , kale, 
.flax, bnllmsh millet, bnllrush millet meal ground in three 'grades, white 
soy bean meal ground in three grades, green soy bean m.eal ground in 
three grades, inealie meal ground in. three grades,' me alie pollard, .and 
rnealie bran. ' ; . ' ' 

Prom the flock of , Persian- sheep, -two rams and two ewes were ex- 
liibited at the Shown A few of the important impleiueiits in use on the 
Farm were also shown, viz., kraal manure distributor, silage cutter and 
.blower, Inick-ejm , seed and manure d.rill, busker and shredder, and har- 
, vester and binder. In oixleiv. that . the ..hirsker- and shredder eo.iikl be 
i^e.en at work to .advantage a quantity of mealies ■■(stalks and, cob) were 
])rovicIed for the purpose of practically, demonstrating t.lie worlciiig of 
.the iniplenieiit. Power wns .kindly, supplied by Messrs, .h^'orth & Son, 
wdio occupied the adjoining- site. ;Jiidgi..n.g by the mimber of spectators 
.xvlio. wfltilessed the operation, it seemingly p.roved of, interest to ' many 
farmers, and quite justified the labour of having it 'shown.. " 

.... Tli.e. vegetable garden has been, receiving a good., share .of attention; 
ii is being extended and also receiving deep eiiltivation.'^ Celery, o,nioD,s 
and asparagus have been transplanted^ from ,see.dlings forced in hot-beds: 
rhubarb planted and sowings of peas at intervals. 

The poultry section is now in full swung,, and a fiirther purchase of 
four 8ih’or Wyaiidottes has been made. The White Leghorns have com- 
menced laying. An incubator has been secured, and it is intended to be 
in use early in July. 

,1 have to report generally - on the '.'.satisfactory- ]>rogr ess that is being 
made by .the students., who-,-, ■ss usual, have been emploved in their turn 
at the various brauehes of work, 

Mr. Gessner, who has been transferred from the Wiukel Rprnit 
^ Station, arrived here on Ihe 28th. 
yy , „I attended the Estcourt .Show ori:th'e,-::2ist,., 

.'■'f ■ ■'■: ■Farm'^.'M'anagerv' 
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OECTIAEDIST. CEDAEA. 

IiEPCOiT FOE Half-Yeae Exded Juxe 30th. 1907. 

I liave \ ery little of importance to place before yon. Few ilie 
trees inne reaeliecl the bearing stage. A few peaehes of Dr. llogg 
ATiriety were gathered. Tliongh rather sniail^ they w~ere of good flavour. 
A few Aorry fine Wickson plnms were also gathered. All the trees in the 
AFestern Orchard except pears are making satisfactory groivth. Some 
varieties of pears are making little or no groAvth; they require a inore 
vigorous stock. Trees in the Eastern Orchard are not making cpiite the 
same satisfactory groAvth. They are growing in a more exposed positioBj 
A\-ith poorer soil; and have been nnfortnnate enough to get the full force 
of hailstorms. 

Tile buck have been very troublesome all sumineiy and if not kept 
Severely in check now they will become a iinisance OAring* to the anicaiiit 
of cover abont. 

Practical demonstrations were given to the students during the 
.season. The percentage of ^Takes^' in bndding fruit trees will be re- 
ported on later. 

The heavy thunderstorms did a eonsideralfie amoiiiit of dainage by 
wasliing the hillside soil into the vleis. Legnmiiioiis crops tvill be planted 
tliis year between the rows of trees to prevent the wash in future. One 
iiailst orm was recorded on the 38th of March, but not nearly as severe as 
the 1906 storm, although heavy enough to smash all wfindoAvs on the 
storm '-ide. . ; 

Mr. Taylor, my assistant, was transferred to the Forester on the 
25th March at his own request; and Mr. Parsons, from the Hex Biver 
Orchard Company, was engaged, and is proving in every way satisfac- 
tory. I hope the Department -will give him every encouragement to stay 
in the Service. 

Very little planting will be done this year, except to fill in vaeancies. 
The Yursery is well filled with various kinds of young trees, mostly pro- 
pagated by the students, and Avill be used in future plantings. 

The present stock of animals consists of one mare, tAvo foals, and 
.six oxen. Four more oxen are required to Avork the place satisfactorily. 

About 30 acres of fair mealies were reaped. 

Steawberribs. 

Strawberries did fairly well, net-withstanding the heavy rainfall. In 
-ail 1.100 riis. Avere gathered from plots jilanted at different times and 
treated AAuth various kinds of manures. 

Tile accompanying table will show results from nine manure plots 
. ;of "501 '"Square feet; ::.each,: /planted^:'' 

suits 1 consider very satisfactoiy from the first yearns crop^ and,, clearly; 
«how the importance of superphosphate over sulphate 'Of ammonia. The 
plats Avill he manured on similar lines for two mdre ‘ years, and the - re-, 
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t-uds 1 expect mil be mote- ;niarked ia^-the '^s Tlie-’ 

diilciViiet* between Plot 5, yieldiiig'the. heayiest^;^e^^ 3^, tyitli 

I’o iiiaiiiire, is 983 lbs. in favour of the mannre, or, at the selling price' 
of fid. per It)., woiiicl be £t?'4' 'I3's. .6d,v against £1 ts. 6d., the eost^^ 
niamii'es. 

This year siioiiid demonstrate ■ the. merits- of some 30 varieties in: 
stock. 8o far President Slachter stands an eviSj first as an ail-roiind' 
good. sirawbeiTv. biit^ strange to sayglhave had very poor reports of ■!£ 
Ifoiii people that were siipplied with- trial .io iSText on the list come- 
Xolhb‘. ErirLsh h)neen, Gnnton Park, the Laxton, Laxtoii's Leadery and 
Tln‘se have all done well here, bat are inclined to be a: 
shade soft for marketing. 

Hyl tridising will be taken in hand next season. 

i^lAXURE Expeeimekts WITH Sthawbeeries.. 

First Yearns Results. 


Wlnen. Pla jited-i''''' 


, ■..■EateV; per. ■ '.i . . ' - ■.■Gbsit ot :: :: 
■ ■ ' Acrfi. ;■ ItfauwiHs,' ; : 


Gain due to Value per Acre' 
XIanure. at (ki. per Ib. 
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Sulphate of Aniiixpma ... ■' 15 6 per lootbs, 

. Potash o"’"'"', 


■ , 'Sii petphospfiale 
K* Muriate of Potash v 
N. Sulphate of Ammoaia . . ' 

■ Bcpe- 'Diist^ 


300 lbs, per acre 
100 ,, 

300 ,, 

300 



ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

A Fine Exhibit of Tobacco ; Shown by Messrs. B. L. and J. Wides, Verulam, 
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Cape Goosebekries. 

Cape gooseberries were a heavy crop, and would ])ay well if one 
■could depend on markets. . The yield per acre was dd'.vbi lbs. with a 
dressing of 400 lbs. siiperphosphafe; and the cost to- gather is about 
.£1 7s. 6d. per S'/KIO lbs. 

Bea^ibles. 

Brambles will also do well here; 88 lbs. of fruit were gathered from 
'90 siiiall tTvo-jear-okl bushes. A fe^v plants of dewberries received from 
Sir Henry Bale had fruit If inches long this season. The yarieties that 
have done well are Wilson'’s Earhy Snyder^ Childs^ Erica, and the Japan- 
ese wine berry. 

Easpbeeeies. 

Easp berries have given no retnrn yet. The only variety that we have 
in (|i:iaiitit.y is Golden Queen^, and it has turned out a failure here^, dying 
down to the ground each year ' otving to the canes not being siiffieieiitl j 
lipe bel'ore the frost sets in, , The same has happened this year. I tvould 
suggest giving it a trial for another yeaig and if it does not give a better 
account to root them all out. There are in stock small lots of several 
varieties that are pioniising better. . 

Sales. 

£28 i7s. lid. worth of fruit w^as sold during the. season^ and £8 12s. 
Jd. worth supplied to the School of Agrieiiltiire for inaking jam. : 

■ ^ ■ F. andeeson; 

Oreliardist. 


W'EEAEISr. 


,'To Djkector .Expeeihent- Stapioxs, — 

During the nioiith' attention has been paid to irrigating the various 
crops^ viz.^, oatSj wheat, barley, rye, lucerne, and peas, A -fine mulch has 
been kept on the land through eontiuuous working of the anti-clog, 
weeder and a set of light harrows. The latter operation I consider most 
essential to the successful growTh of the various crops, especially on 
irrigated land. But when looking around on other lands very little is 
done in the of eidti\atiiig (except in isolated cases) to conserve 
the moisture already in the ground, wdiieh W'OuId minimise the work of 
irrigating, as an alternative, the land is eontimiallv being swamped by 
the application of water, and all the most valuable elements of the soil 
suffer in consequence. 

TJie bag of wEeat (Standard Fife) which I received from the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, has been planted, and is making fair growth 
althongii sowm a month later than the 12 other Varieties mentioned in a 

previous report. 

Approximately, two acres of land, wEheh w'ere prepared during the; 
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.liibt have been so\\'n vhtli varieties o,f peas^, viz.. York Heio^ 

Mav'- hloAver, King Edward 'VII., Pride of - the ■ klarkti, Gradiis, 'and 
Teieplioiie, and valuable eomparative data should be secured. 

The weyrk ol eiitting tlie main drain across tlie lower end '-il the 
Block iias been attended io wiien labour was available. A.i>|ir*'>xiiTiaTeiY 
100 yards have been excavated, to an average de])tli ol four feet. 

As it is your intention that tobacco will be the principal crop grown 
next siininier, i wovdd suggest that some ■ suitable fodder be planted to 
.serve as a windbreak along the boundary fences and. various sections. 
Yuba cane vvotiid not only be useful for the above purpose, but would: 
also supply a quantity of succulent fodder for the working cattle xlirougli- 
mut the year; if two rows were planted, say, 4' feet apart, out; row could 
be cut for fodder and the other would serve as a windbreak. 

The student stationed here left on the 25th June to take his ex- 
..amination papers at the Agricultural College, Cedara, and returned again 
.on tlie 1st July. 

All live stock are healthy. 

W. HOS.KIXO,d , 

___ Ciirc:it<:»:r., 

The Orehardist, Weenen, reports as- follows'' for the months of. May 
...and June.: — During the month of hlay I had all The hears reaped 'a:nd 
thrashed,, 13 "bags in all, 11 of which, weighing 2, 485, '..Its., I sent you on- 
the 10th June. I also had the:inealies shelled, w^hieh gave 6 innids. 

The rest of May was taken up in cuitiTatiiig, etc.; , 

During the month of June Sections 1 and 2 were irrigated. ]doug’hed, 
...a.:iid cross-ploughed, and the Citrus .Sections also irrigated and ploughed, 
■and pa;rt planted with. peas. The .me alie. stalks were ,a.ll removed from 
Oil-section ..4 and the land- pionghed. I Iiave . marked out all the different 
. sections with jarrah pegs,-, on ’which I have stencilled, the names of the 
different varieties for the henefit of visitors. Section 5 (eiiltivat.ed only 
enough to keep down weeds; has been hand-hoed. The whole of the 
orchard b.a*s hi^en gone through with the hoes and all. weeds removed. 

A few N'ery iieavy frosts have occurred during the month, which 
have bitten some of the citrus and guava trees badly. Some varieties of 
citrus trees, such as the East Indian lime and a few others, have i^een 
-quit^ killed, while others have hardly been aifeeted. With the hast 
Indian lime and a few others, the bark has cracked and dried up, leaving 
the wood exposed. The pear-shaped guava has suffered badly, although 
the same trees stood all through the winter last year. The Bed China 
has not been so badly affected. 

I have had all the raspberries earthed-up and the canes bent over 
and pinned to the ground. The varieties of strawberries planted 1st 
May are not doing very well, although frequently watered and cultivated. 
Y ihiuk the reason for this' is that they were planted a little, too late 
.*and did not get sufficient root hold before the ‘heavy frosts sot in., ' Soiile 
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Presideiit Biaciiter strawberries planted only about a week before tbe other 
Yarieties have done nineh better under the same conditions. The Pre»- 
sident Siaeliter strawberries planted 15th March hare done splendidly 
and are norr well established plants., . March so far seems about the- 
best nioiith for planting out strawberries. , 

On an average, five hands were employed during the month. 

T. 11 M. POLE, 

____ Orchardist. : , 


WINKEL aPEUIT. 


To Bikector Experiment Stations. — 

Although the raiiifait for the year ending June 30th was a heaYy 
one, .w'e are sadly in need of a dowTipour at present, as, only -22 inch, 
was registered in . June. The reld is begimiiiig to look very dry, but 
so far none of the crops show any signs of the want of moisture. 

The section of new land which tvas cleared of bush and broken up* 
Jate.iast year and planted with maize on January i4th as a manure ex-^ 
periment has been harvested. The yields vary a great deal and show 
a distinct improvement where chemical nianiires have been used. Eollow-'* 
iiig are the tabulated results: — 

. Treatment of New (around. 

Bows o Feet Apart. 


Plots, , 

! 

Vlaiiures, per acre. 

Yield !n Cobs. 

Yield in Grain. 

Muids per acre. 



lbs 

lbs . 


'.A 

Lime. 2,000 lbs. , ■ ... ..e 

213 

142 

3-1 81, 

B , 

Check P,iot— -no manure 

214 

143 

3' 186 

C 

Kraal manure, 14 tons .. .. 

. 204. 

136 

3-146 • 

D 

, Wood Ash (burned on land), 5 cwt. 

396 

264:, 

A- 52 ,i, 

E ' 

Gypsum, 350 lbs. ... i 

388. , i 

'■''259 

y 7*24' 

F 

Check Plot — no manure 

412- :: 

^ 75 / ■ 

, 7*11,2 

G 

Concentrated Superphosphate, 80 Ibs.^ 

.743 

■■."/■495 

' 13 122,^", 

1 

Basic Slag, 200 lbs. 

T- ' 

I 



1 

H > 

1 

Nitrate of Soda, 100 lbs. 

!■ 679 

1 .'. 

■y: :;"' 453 ;r 


owA 

;■ Gy-psum. 300 lbs. 

J 
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Plot G (where concentrated superphosphate only was used) stood 
■out Yery conspieiiorisly from the other plots, the plants m.ainta.miiip: from 
their early stages a dark green healthy appearance. This plot was eom- 
nieiited upon by several visitors, including prominent agriculturists. 

One row of red iMatal beans tvas planted hetw'eeii each twm rows of 
maize 'when nearing inatnri tv, and there is every promise of a. good yield. 
^ Fig feeding experiments \vere eontinned till the loth of June on 
the peanuts, and w^ere then removed to sweet potatoes. Followdiig are 
the results to date: — 

Pig Feeding Experiments. 


Nos. 

Date. 

W eight 

Date. 

. 

Weight 

Date. 

Weight 

Dare. 

' 

W eight 

Date. 

W eight 

Date.' 

W' eight 


1907 

lbs. 

1907 

lbs. 

1907 

lbs. 

1907 

lbs. 

1907 

lbs 

1907 

lbs. 

I 

May 

52 

May 

59 

June 

64 

June 

68 

June 

74 

June 

86 


18 


25 


I 


8 


^5 

. 


.32 


2 


52 


59 

23 

63 

23 

68 

"o 

73 

_r< 

U 

Clj 

84 








rt 


07 


V 


3 


30 


35 


40 

OJ 

IS 

44 

3 

4 ) 

48 

13 

OJ' 

61 

4 


■ 54 


62 


69 

0 

s 

75 

G 

OJ. 

79 

.2 

102 ^ 


’r^ 


, 




.2 


Cj 


, ,aj 


5 

0 

41 


46 

13 

48 

CU- 

51 

1 

52 ; 

■ aj 

■62 

■6 

cn 

s 

44 

0 

■ cc 

3 

53 

S 1 
:2 i 

59 

s 

■ 65 , i 

:2 

69 

n 


7 

<v 

Cu 

1 

TJ 

<U 

38 

46 

s 

OJ 

CU 

1 

'V 

43 

S 3 

* 

U 1 

Ui 

49 

60 

45 

. -J 2 ■ 

54 

66 

'f 

I O' 

! 

62 

69 

Ti 

07 

2 

3 

: 72 / 

i ■S 2 y 

i' ' 

n 

lO 

0 

43 

33 , 

. 0 ) 

(U 

49 

37 

3 

V 

- 55 

. 43 ^ 

3 

c 5 

« 3 J 

O. 

! 

59 

50 

0 

1 a , 

! t) 

i 0 

I B: 

1 ’J) 

i ' 64 

54 " 

,/ '0 
.n ^ ^ 

1 W 

1 0 

1 s: . 

!■' ''' 63 )'': 

/II 


36 


43 

0 : ■ 

47 -I 

d) 

■ 53 ■ 

1 i ■ 

1 ’X 3 

' ' SS' '' 

I 

',> 5 ..'' 






. ix» 




1 , 0 


.07 y 


12 


46 


56 


64 


72 

1 

79 ' 


'■'92 

Total 

S. ■ 

S'S 


595 


661 


724 



1 

1/ , 

927 


': ':;/: ;My: assistant has been transferred to Cedara, and two students have 
.awived here '.from.' ■ Cedara.' . f-- ■ ' ' 

All hands are bns}' cleaning land and thrashing cane. 

if..", ■■ 
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STAN(;Eir EXPEiniilE^sT STATION. 

SECOND EEPOItT. 

W e publish hereundei* a report by Colonel Addison, chairman of 
the i-oimiuttce, on the work of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Stanger. That locality is to he congratulated upon « 
having a resident who so willingly and ungrudgingly gives time' 
and attention to this Experiment Farm. It is understood 
that h e visits it almost daihy; and to a busy man like Colonel 
Addison the supervision he gives to the Farm and to the preparation of 
tlie reports must make a considerable encroachment npon his time. En- 
fortunately, Judging from the remarks at the commencement of the re- 
port, his enthu.siasni is not shared to anything like the same extent by 
others of the district upon whose interest the Farm has a claim ; — 

I regret that no report was sent in for the. year ending December,. 
1905. The present report, however, comprises two years’ working of 
the Experimental Farm ending with December, 1906. 

I regret that little interest has been taken either by the public, or’ 
the Victoria County Association, in. this institution, and that I consider 
the expenditure of public money for the further upkeep of the Farm is 
hardly warranted. 

To be of interest the present report should be studied and compared 
■with the first report, as experiments which had been commenced have in 
this report been matured. The results -will be shown later on. I have’ 
selected .some of the most interesting and useful experiments for de- 
monstration. These are the results of cane experimnts with fertilizers, 
e.xperiments in cultivation -without fertilizers, experiments with legumin-- 
ous crops planted as fertilizers, plantiug at different seasons and months, 
cane fertilized by one or more applications of manure, planting at inter- 
vals and distances, and canes planted from selected sets. 

EXPEEIMENTS IN DISTANCE PLANTING. 

llba Cane . — Twelve plots planted, rows from 4 feet 6 inches to S 
feet apart, interval between sets 3 feet. The best result in weight of 
cane was from- Plot No. 105; rows 7 feet apart and sets 3 feet apart. 
Yield from this plot equal to 72,312 lt)s. of cane to the acre. 

NaM Cane . — Plot 117, rows 7 feet apart, and sets 3 feet apart. 
Yield equal to 45,575 lbs. to acre. These plots were fertilized with con- 
centrate superphosphate at the rate of 200 fts. per acre. 

Vigour sets or selected plants, 200 lbs. concentrate superphosphate 
to acre. Uba Cane yield from Plot 121 equal to 66,400 lbs. of cane to 
acre. ■ .1 • ’ : 

Vigour sets Natal Cane, 200 lbs. concentrate superphosphate to the 

acre. 
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Plot 123^ yield equal to 30^46.2 itjs. to acre. It will be seen from 
these experiirients that the distance planting yielded better than the 
Yigoiir sets. There probably was yery little difference in the quality of 
sets ill each ease, and the result shows the decided advantage of air and 
lifflit. 

EXPEEIMENTS WITH FEETILIZEES. 

Combs: IJha and Lousier, 

E'ba Cane. 

Xo Manure Plot, yield equal to 68,000 lbs. of cane to acre. 

Plot 82, jield equal to 82,662 lbs. to acre. Fertilized mtli 19 tbs. 4 

sulphate ammonia, 9 lbs. 10 ozs. double superphosphate, 8 lbs. ehlor: 
|M!ta>h, 90 lbs. lime to the plot (2-25ths of an acre). 

Plot 84, yield 80,462 lbs. to acre. Fertilizers: 9 l>s. 10 ozs. double 
superphosphate, 90 lbs. lime to 2-25ths of acre. 

Plot 19, yield 15, 775 lbs. to acre. Fertilizer : 24 1)8. bone dost tO' 
2-25ths of acre. 

Plot 78, yield 76,562 lbs. to acre. Fertilizer used, 24 lbs. basic slag.. 

Xatal Cane. 

No manure plot, yield 26,687 ibs. to acre. 

Plot 87, yield 48,600 ibs. cane to acre. Fertilized by 19 lbs. 4 ozs.. 
sulphate ammonia, 9 lbs. 10 ozs. double superphosphate. 

Plot 85, yield 37,800 lbs. cane to acre. Fertilized b}^ 19 lbs. 10 ozs.. 
sulphate ammonia, 9 fbs. 4 ozs. superphosphate, 8 lbs. ehlor. potash. 

Lousier Cane. 

Xo Manure Plot, 22,217 lbs. to acre. 

Plot 94, yield 38,860 lbs. to acre. Fertilized hy 9 Ibs. 10 ozs. double 
siiperphospliate. 

Plot 96, yield 29,650 ibs. to acre. Fertilized by 24 i!:)S. basic slag. 

All the above plots are 2-25ths of an acre. 

It vdll be seen by these experiments that the application of 
phosphates has resulted in better yields. Worked out on a money basis,, 
however, the cheaper superphosphate in the shape of bone dust and basic* 
slag would give the larger profit. 

EXPEEIMENTS WITH BASIC SLAG 
Applied at Intervals during Growth of Cane. 

Pour plots each of IJba and Xatal cane planted in plots of l-20th of 
^TL acre each. 

TJba Cake. 

Plot 31 (Xo Manure) : yield, 4,119 lbs, per plot. 

Plot 30: one dressing of 25 lbs. basic slag, two months^ planting: 

Plot 29: one dressing at 2 months, one dressing at 6 months — 25- 
lbs. basic slag each dressing: yield, 4,438 lbs. 
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Plot 28 : 25 lbs. at 2 months, 25. fe. ' at 8 months, 25 ^ lbs. at 14 
months : yield, 4,647 lbs. 

ITatal Cane. 

Plot 32 (hTo Manure) : 3,632 Tbs. per plot. 

Plot 33 ; dressed same as bio. 30 — yield, 3,739 fbs. 

Plot 34: dressed same at 29 — yield, 3,939 lbs. 

Plot 35: dressed same at 28 — yield. 3,830 lbs. This was an outside 
plot and suffered from pilfering during distiirbanees. 

The conclusion drawn is that it is of advantage tO' apply frequent 
dressings, but whether the increased ' yield would pay for the labour 
■expended is questionable. 

DATE OF PLANTIISTG. 

A plot has been planted each month, commencing with August and 
ending with Pebruaiy. These plots will be cut and weighed next 
October. At present the October planting looks best, followed by 
November. February’s cane looks remarkably wtIL Four varieties of 
cane have been planted, Green Natal, Eibbon, ITba, and Lousier, 

VAEIETIES. 

Twenty-five plots of l-20th of an acre have been planted from 
P'various sorts of cane collected from estates an-d nurseries in the .country,. 
The^^ canes have been cut and weighed as under: — 

Lousier, 2,726 lbs.; Lousier Sport, 1,345 fts.; Tamarind, 1,874 lbs.; 
•Gold Dust, 2,305 lbs.; Eibbon, 1,304 lbs.; Bois Eoiige, 1,842 lbs. 

Eight varieties received from nursery at Zwolle. The numbers of 
these canes were lost, and I have not been able to get them recognised. 
"The yield from these ra.nged.from 1,411 lbs. to 3,236 lbs. per plot of 
1-2 0th of an acre. 

■ Plot of 15;|: acres, revenue crop;. also experiment. in cultivation with 
, cow-pea. This Ia..iid was ploughed,; in 1904,. and planted with, cateh-crop 
,, nf; cow-pea and mealies; and again ■ploughed, harrowed, and planted with 
'cane in October, 'lOOS. Will be ready ..for cutting next October. The, 
results of the mechanical condition of the soil and' the advantages of the 
coW“pea as a fertilizer are very apparent. . , Ees-ults will' be published 
when this plot is reaped. 

Plot If acres cultivation: Florida bean. ' The land w^as ploiighech 
and lay fallow in 1904; ploughed and planted . with Florida bean in 1905 ; 
and planted with cane in 1906. Looks very promising. 

BOONE COUNTY MAIZE. : 

No Manure Plot, l-20th acre, yielded, .'94'. -lbs., grain. .. . 

Plot 26: yield, 125 lbs. grain.. ■ Fertilized' with 40 fbs. high-grade 
/siiperphos., 8 tf‘>s. muriate of potash. 

Plot 22: yield 100 lbs. Fertilized with 8 fbs. 'muriate of potash. 
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MAIZE YAEIOIJS. 

Plot ^^Yellow Beiiiiity/’ l-20tli of acre: yield equal to 19f iimids 
per acre. 

Plot ‘^'^liiekory Iving''P yield equal to 21-3 mnids per acre. 

Plot ^‘'Ladysmitlr'P ^deld equal to 25| imiids per acre. 

Tliese plots received no manure, but were planted after a crop of 
potatoes, and only got the residue of potato fertilizer. 

COTTOK 

DAB”ES-SALi:AH Seed. 

Six plots l-20tli acre each: yield at the rate of 680 Ihs. seed cotton, 
or 227 lbs. clean cotton, per acre. 

Sea IsLAX'D Seed. 

Six plots of l-IOth acre: yield at rate of 913 fts. seed cotton, or 304 
lbs. clean cotton, per acre. 

Six plots ^dliversideY l-40th of an acre each : yield equal to 746 
lbs. to acre, or clean cotton 248 lbs. « 

CASTOR OIL PLAXT. 

Matabeleland seed, 7 ’dO square yards: yield 95 lbs. of seed. 

Seed from Mr. Wilkinson, 4,810 square vards planted: vield, 1,176 
lbs.. . ' . ' L , *' 

Indigenous seed: no yield; eaten ]}y birds. 

XITROGEX BACTERIA. 

Treated seeds — l)eans, peas, lucerne, cow-peas, winter tares — were 
sent from Ceclara. A plot was planted with eaeli variety of the treated 
seed and untreated. The results did not show any difference hetwcen 
tlie treated seed and untreated. 

REYEXUE CROPS. 

Potatoes . — 34 acres, planted 10th August, 1904, yielded 164-mukls 
potatoes; sold in Durban at £125 11s. 4d. — equal to £35 17s. per acre, and 
a profit of £25 per acre. Eight acres, planted August and Septeml)er, 
1906, jdelded 546 muids; soldin Durban for £173 19s. — equal to £21 14s. 
per acre, and a profit of £11 per acre. 

An orchard has been planted consisting of 50 common orange, 50 
Yietoria orange, 120 avoeadoes, 120 mango, 50 mandarin orange, 50 
naartje, 50 peach, 50 papaw, 50 guava, 9 shaddock, 20 grape vines, straw- 
berry, and grenadilla. 

One plot of tea planted. Soil seems to be iinsnitalde; many plants 

Pineapples . — The fertilized plots have given good results; some of 
the pines have weighed If tbs*. Commop variety quite free from disease 
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RAMIE. 


This lias been transplanted to a more suitable spot, a considerable 
iiumijer of slips have been sent to farmers in Znl aland. 


GENERAL. 

A winclniill and pump ivas erected last year for the purpose of 
irrigating the orchard. I regret to state that this is of very little use, 
as the supply of water is quite inadequate and not up to expectations. 

The supply of labour has beeir plentiful. The number of nativevS 
einpl yed has averaged 10 per diem; rate of pay, Is. 6d. per diem. Food 
for natives has been supplied from the Farm. 

, , ..Mr. Webb has given every satisfaetioii. He has been eareful and 
inetliodical in his work and records. 

I have endeavoured to make the Farm self-supporting, and have so 
far succeeded that I have applied for a grant of only £^00 for the year 
terminating June, 1908. 

I recommend that a cottage for the Manager be erected on the Farm, 
and that the sum of £300 he expencled on it. 

Revenue crops will realise between £300 and £350; those of 1908 
abmt £300. The aeeounts show a credit balance at the end of 1906 of 
£144 11s. 

The balance of the vote, £201 10s. 3d., together with the proceeds 
of revenue crops sold last 3 mar, will give a considerable balance at the 
end of the hnaneial year June 30th, 1907. 

This balance, with the sale of revenue crop of 1907 and the Govern- 
ment contribution of £200, should leave ample funds for working the 
Fanil for 1907 and Imildiiig a Manager's cottage. 

The present value of all crops on the ground is about £500. 

If the revenue crops could be inereased to 40 acres of cane each year 
the Farm Winild be self-supporting. 

I attach a statement showing expenditure and recept from January, 
1905, to Decemberv 1906. ■ ■ " ’ 

' ■ FRIEND ABDISON, . , , 

. Chairman, Experimental h'arm:, , Stanger.. 

'FINANCES., ' . 

1st . Januabt, 1905, TO 30th Jitxe, 1906. 


;s..' a."'.j 

BalfiJice in.' , kaiicl as . per last ■ . . i 

„ .',-9. . .''182 44 vpl 

Per,::G'CwernBaeBt poxtioa 1904-5 ' ■ 

289 18 10 

IPer GoVeraiBent . '1905-6 ■. Vote 500- ' . .0- ■ 'n' I 
.'Prod'tt'ee,. sold'.. ..Vf i. 4.' ■! 


£ 1,168 15 6 


£ s. d. 

Manager 238 0 0 

Seeds"'..:,,....; . . , . . ."940 : 0 .,S, 

Manures 96 3 10 

Labour and plouglnng . . . . 392 1 3 9 
General expenditure (includ- 
ing wind us ill) .. .. .. 129 45 4 
[ Balanee.,-i' .. i' ■, ./i „ '4: ■■'.11:, 

£ 1,168 15 6 , 
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1st July, 1906^ to 30ti-i December, 1906. 


By balance 

Coionial Government (portion 

of 1906-07 Vote) .. ..198 9 9 


£ s. d. 

Maiiasfer 70 0 0 

Seeds, etc 92 14 B 

Manures ’ . . . 19 10 10 

Labour and ploiigbing . , . . 123 19 3 

Sundries 19 15 6 

Balance in band . . . . . . . . 144. 11 10 


£ s. d. i 

272 1 11 ! 


£470 11 8 


£470 11 8 


Jan. 1, Balance in band . . . . 144 11 10 


(Since 1st Jannary the balance of the 1906-7 grant has been re- 
ceived^ and also some moneys for crops sold. The estimated credit bal- 
ance at end of Jifiie, 1907, is £300.) 

H. C. SMITH, 

Hon. Secretary. 


Laboratoi*y Notes, 


By Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. 


WATTLE BAETv. 

Two sample of wattle bark from coast-grown trees were submitted to 
analysis for the purpose of ascertaining the amounts of tannin they 
contained at different ages, and also as compared with bark from trees 
grown inland. 

The hark Ho. 1 was taken from trees years old, and Ho, 2 from 
trees o years old. They W'ere shown on examination to contain re- 
•spectively: — , 



Fo. 1. 

ISTo. 2 

Tannins . . 

31-39 

33-86 

Hon-Tannins 

1041 

10-67 

Soluble Solids 

4L80 

44-53' 


A good hark will contain from 35 to 38 per cent, of tannins; a num- 
ber which have previously been examined have ranged from 28 to 39 
per cent., so that, considering the, age of these trees, they give promise 
of a very good return in tannin when a little more matured. 

The extract from Ho. 1 was rather badly coloured and inferior in 
quality. That from Ho. 2 was much better in these respects hut lacked 
concentration, a fault which pssihl| lof remedied by, greater agCi' ^ 
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There appears to be some disposition on the part of biiyers to fav- 
our bark grown in certain districts or altitndes, and, in view of this fact, 
the Department have arranged to receive samples from the various 
v/attle-growiiig districts from time to time in order to ascertain if there 
is any apparent difference in the product of the various localities, oi 
aii}^ peculiarity which may be attributable to the soil or climate. Should 
ail}" direct evidence be obtained in this direction, it may be possible to 
indicate to some extent areas which will produce bark of a superior 
quality, and thus provide against disappointing results which are dis- 
covered only after years of waiting. 


Clartietaing Notes for Mugust. 


By W. J, Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GAEDEN, 

Make further sowings of Peas for sneeession, if required. Full crops 
may be sown of As])aragus, Cabbage, Carrot, Beet, Globe Artichoke, 
Lettuce, Eadish, Turnip, Leek, Onion, and in the warmer districts where 
late frosts are not to be feared, Toinato, i^Iarrow, Ciieumber, Squash, 
Capsicum, Melons, and Egg-plant. In the colder districts these should 
be first raised in tins or boxes by means of a hot bed and frame for plant- 
ing out the following month. 

Transplant Onions from the seed beds sown in the autumn. Plant 
the sets in drills about 9 or 12 inches apart and about 6 inches apart in 
the drills, in hard, stiff soils it is a good plan to plant the sets in 
small ridges, so that when the plants are wull established the soil may 
be drawn away from the bulb, leaving it exposed, with the roots only in 
the ground. A deep, rich loamy soil is the best for this crop, with the 
addition of lime or wood ash. 

The month of August in the midlands is the best time to sow 
Ehubarb seed. If sown later the young plants do not get sufficient start 
before the wet weather sets in and are very liable to damp off. The bed 
should be well raised and edged with tiles or stones as a protection from 
flooding rains, Eake the surface fine and level and sow the seed evenly 
raid not too thiekhq and cover with a thin layer of fine soil; bat down 
wiih the back of the spade, and then cover the bed with litter of some 
kind^ half decayed leaves or straw. This must be left in till' the young 
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seedlings show through and then he gradually thinned off as the plants 
become stronger. Care must he taken not to overwater the bed. These 
seedlings will produce strong roots for planting out the following spring. 
The best Yarieties are MyaCs Victoria and Chainpagne. 

Dwarf Beans. — SoAvings may he made at regular interYals for sue™ 
cession from August till Fehruary. 

Plant Jerusalem Artichokes, Asparagus and Ehiibarh roots, 
llhubarb requires a deep rich soil, well worked and manured well away 
from oYerlianging branches of trees. Land sloping towards the south 
and protected from the north by hidi ground is the best aspect for this 
crop. 

The planting of deciduous fruit trees should be completed this 
nionth if possible, also Grape Vines, Kaspberries, Walnuts, Spanish 
Chestnuts, Filberts, etc. 

FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

Hardy Annuals may still be sown from the midlands upwards, such 
as Pansy, Phlox, Candytuft, Petunia, Mignonette, Coreopsis, Calendula, 
Larkspur, Gaillardia, Diaiithus, Cornliower, etc. Fearer the coast the 
more tender varieties may be sown, sncii as Balsam, Fasturtiimi, Portii- 
laea, Zinnia, Coekseomb, Dahlia, Datura, Amaranthus, etc., ineiuding 
tender climbers, such as Mina lobata, Ciitoria and Tacsonia; 
also the various varieties of Ipomea, such as Mexieana and 
Bona Fox, both having very large pure white flowers, the 
latter blooming at night; Ipomea Quamoelit or Cypress Vine, 
small star-shaped doAvers in scarlet and White * also the double and single 
Morning Glories, These beautiful climbing annuals are of a very rapid 
and luxuriant growth. The floAA^ers will come double, semi-double, and 
single. The colours Amry; there are Anrious shades of blue, white 
spotted with red, Aehite marbled with purple and lavender, crimson, pure 
AAliite, etc., ■ ' ■ . 

All kinds of perennial border plants should boat be planted, such 
as Phlox' deciissattiy Pentstemoiis, Pinks, Carnations, Caniias, 
Eudbeekias, Japanese Anemones, . ComfioAver- Asters, Coreopsis, 
Caillardias, Heliotropes, Gladioli, Tube-rose, and the various 
kinds of Amaryllis and Lily bulbs. In planting Lilinms, those 
having scaly bulbs, the proper depth is of great importance. Many 
amateurs plant them too shalloAw A safe depth is not less than four 
times the depth of the bulb; should the bulbj^e tAvo inches high, then 
the base of the bulb should be eight inches from the surface of the soil. 

Some Lilies have only roots at the base of the bulb, others have base 
roots and stalk roots. The stalh roots are the main support of ' the 
plants, so that every encouragem^t should be giAmn to these; while the 
toots from the base are“ AAmrkingrin ihe interest of the bulb, the stalk^^ 
roots are Avorking in the interest of the flowers, consequently a top dressr- 
irig of light rich compost will maieriaEy assist this class ' of huib, C 
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EDGINGS FOE FLOWEE BOEDERS. 

The Shasta or Ox-eye Daisy and the Pink make the most satisfac- 
tory edging for a flower border; both are hardy against heat and cold^ re- 
taining their freshness all the year ronnd, and are easily kept within 
boxiiids. 

Plant out without delay all kinds of deeicluous flowering shrubs if 
not done last month. Both these and evergreen flowering shrubs may be 
safely planted from tins if the roots are undisturbed. 


Goffespontiettce. 


LUCEBNE CULTirATIO^r. 


To THE EdITOB of THE ^‘'AgEICULTURAL JoHEXAL/^ 

Sir, — T he short article by Mr. Sawer on the above subject in your 
last issue is, to say the least, unsatisfactory to me, inasmuch as he does 
not go far enough, and, in my opinion, the artificial manures chosen were 
quite the wrong ones for the locality in which these experiments were 
carried out. What the Weenen man wants to know is : If I have to 
niaimre my lucerne, what is the most profitable manure to use and in 
vhat quantities? I think nearly everyone knows that the right way to 
plant lucerne is in drills, and that cultivation is necessary (but not 
always practised I am afraid), but the right manure I might say no one 
has yet proved by actual experiment as far as Weenen or similar thorn 
land is concerned. I am inclined to think that kaiiiit -will be the most 
successful, and certainly nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and 
potassium salts should he given a trial; and it is for the purpose of 
siiggesting that these experiments be carried out that I am writing to 
you. The great thing to discover is the most economical quantity — yet 
suilicieiit to get the niaximimi result with either manure — and when and 
liow to apply it. If,’ in conjiinetion with this, tlie right amount of 
artiiicial wuiter (not rain) to be applied can be gauged, an immense 
boon will be conferred upon all block-holders, who, I feel sure, are at 
present using a great deal too much water, to the ultimate detriment 
of their lands. 

A description of the grader illustrated would he interesting (it 
looks home-made), if effective or not, etc., also- the price of the rotary 
Moline mentioned, and the agents. 

At the same time, might I refer to Mr. Pardy’s article on ^D^lei 
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Soils^’r He speaks of ten samples of soil taken from Cedara lUiu six 
from Weeiieip and then gives a- tabulated result of seven samples, but 
gives no clue as tO’ wliere these samples came froiii — ^vdituher they are 
Cedara vlei lands or Weeiien block- soli. In fact, here again 1 do not 
think the writer has gone far enough, for I. was in hopes we should 
have had an analysis of eachyso as to be able to get a comparison of 
their agrieultiiral values in an intelligible form,, but as the artide is 
now I eaiiiiot make head nor tail of id and I am not ashamed to say so.— 
Yours, etc., 

G. C. WILLIAMS. , 

Hilleoi. 

[It is surely a tniisiii to state that a small contribution to our know- 
ledge of the ineerne crop is less satisfactory than a eom]>lete treatise 
would be. All data,, as secured,, are immediately placed at the disposal 
of planters, and it is not thought that any useful purpose would be served 
by retaining same until an exhaustive trial could be compiled. In sup- 
port of our argument that the question of ciiltivatiori demanded early 
ai tendon, note may be made of the recent action of the Cradoek Agri- 
enltnrai Society, trhieh lias offered a prize of £100 for the best luceriie 
cultivator to be tested under South African working conditions. It has 
been recognised that in many districts grass 'and weeds are surely sup- 
planting lucerne, and that their eradication is essential to the very exist- 
ence of the industry, and further that the conservation of moisture and 
stirring' of the soil will effect a very eonsiclerable increase in the crop. 
The article under disciissioiT, however, represents, to the best of onr 
knowledge, the first definite contribution in South Africa to this subject. 
Mr. Williams "thinks nearly everyone knows that the right way to plant 
lucerne is in drills and that cultivation is necessary/'" but he is asked 
to state what acreage of drilled and cultivated lucerne could be seen in 
Weenen prior to The establishment of our experiment ]>iots. Mr. Wil- 
liams further states that the artificial manures diosen were quite the 
wrong one.s, and suggests Kainit! A reference to the Analyst's report 
for 1903 shows that the Kainit now sold on the Xatal market contains 
only per cent, of potash -with a total, mannrial value of £‘2 19s. 3d. 
per ton, for which the price asked is £3. In pilaee of this chloride of 
potash (muriate) was employed for these experiments, showing 5S*5S per 
cent, potash of a total mannrial value of £13 13s. 4d. per ton, for wdiieli 
the ])rice asked is £13 10s. The adoption of ]\Fr. Williams" suggestion 
would therefore entail the pa}inent on the part of settlers of nearly five 
iiines the amount in railway carriage for an equal quantity of available 
potash. Kainit further contains some 30 per cent, of sodic chloride 
(common salt), and it has been repeatedly demonstrated that sodium salts 
are the curse of irrigated lands, examples of' which are only too common 
at Weenen. Ivainit is therefore in every respect the least suitable 
potash fertilizer for irrigated'lneeme, being expensive, verjy 'heavy, and 
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possibly iiijiiiioiis, Mr. Williams is somewhat difficult tO' follow Avlieii lie 
writes that kaiiiit and potassium salts should be given a trials tor the 
former is essentially a potash manure^ discarded lor the reasons given 
above/ and the only profitable alternative^ the muriate^ lias been repre- 
sented singly and in coinbination with snperpliospliate in theKse experi- 
ments. He further suggests that nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
aiiimoiiia be employed, but it is a first principle of agricuiture that nitro- 
genous manures cannot be economically employed with a legimiinous crop 
such as lucerne^ wdiieh possesses the poiver of fixing atmospheric nitro- 
gen. Such being the ease it is difficult to knoiv what coiimiercial fer- 
tilizers could be added to the list already published. Mr. Williams^ 
suggestion re- cpiantities of fertilizers and irrigation water have been 
anticipated and the experiments are already in hand, and it is hoped 
that results may be published before the end of the coming season. 

Agents for the Moline Eotary Cultivator are' Messrs. Malcomess 
and Co., of Durban and East London, from whom a quotation of cost 
could be secured. A detailed deseriptioii of the home-made grader, a 
S' ketch of which was thought to be self-explanatory, will be published in 
the ensuing issue of the Journals— E. Sawee, Director E.S.] ; 


BUKLIHGTOX HYBEID MEALIES. 


To TEE EdITOE of TEE ‘‘AOEICULTUBAL JoUEEAL.*’. . . 

SiE, — I have just threshed and sacked the returns from an experi- 
mental patch of Burlington Hybrid mealies, and the result is so verj 
satisfactory that I feel constrained to ask you to publish it as, if this 
Biealie will grow in other parts of the Colony as w'ell as it has done with 
me, then its cultivation should be ericouraged as iniieh as possible. 

My seed plot w'as a measured' SI. acres; but, as a few yards on river 
Hde got w^ashed out in our Jaiiuar}^ flood, I only estimate upon a full 8 
acres. From this piece of ground I have just pow'er-threshed and sacked 
up one hundred and foHij muids seven pounds net. 

1 planted 15 lbs. seed to the acre, in roAvs 34 inches apart, using 400 
Its. of Thomas^ phosphates (last year this piece of land carried potatoes, 
and for that crop had a dressing of 6 cwvt. Fisoiffs complete potato fertil- 
izer). Land w'as prepared by disc-ploughing twice; then the row'S were 
opened aiul the manure applied along the row's. Then a light subsoiler 
W'as run dowm each row, and the seed planted behind it, and Anally the 
land wm tooth-harrow'ed. Crop cultivation consisted of: anti-elog 
W'ceder twice; sciiffied three times; hand-hoed twice. Planted on iNoveni- 
ler .loth and Kith, they' were readj^ to reap early in i\[areh, altiioiigli, 
owing to the rush of other wmrk, I let them stand very mneh longer, and 
on this account no doubt the weight was reduced somewhat. 

This inealie belongs ' to the sweet" corn faihily, and that justifies 
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closer planting tiiaii can be practised ^ntli oiir other -varieties. I seeiired 
my seed frorii Messrs. F. Kireliiiof! & Co., of Johannesburg; and. judging 
from a letter received from thein^ my ease does not appear to be an 
isolated oiie. I trust other growers of this variety 'will also publish their 
returns. 

I may state that the land these were grown on is a deep light red., 
sliglitly sandy; and this is the fourth crop it has carried. 

I may mention that my neighbour^ Mr. Mortimer, of ‘■"'Wykoin/^' 
and others have more than once examined these iiiealies at different 
stages of growth, and Mr. Mortimer has seen the reaped crop —Yours, 

F. W. K PANZEEA. 

Ekiitokozeni, 'Ingogo. 


FEUIT CULTUEE. 


Mbs. fL E. Kirby, Highlands, writes requesting iiifoniiation on the 
following points : — 

1. What is the differ ence between '^‘self-sterile-' and ^’‘self-fertile'’ as 
applied to pear treas? She presumes the difference is ascertainable 
from the blooiiis. Are the bearing and non-bearing flowers in the pear 
as distinct as they in the cucumber ? She freqiienily inoculates the 
latter, espeeially if bees are not plentiful. 

2. In grafting pears on to quince stocks, innst the stocks be of the 
bearing kind? 

3. Where are ]\Iarianiia plum roots to he had; and what is the origin 
of the Marianna plum? 

4. What will the result he if she takes manure from the cattle kraal, 
pigsty, aud fowl roost, and ashes, all niixed up, and apply to the orchard? 

5. In budding on the old peach stocks, is it absolutely necessary 
that the stocks shoulcl he transplanted? 

G. Some of her 5-3’ear-old apple trees are showing blight (Aphis) 
badly. .She has been advised not to prune them, UvS last year she painted 
every cut with castor oil, and this season the Aphis (in some cases) is 
in possession of the trees. ■ 

To tills the Conservator of Forests replies as follows: — 

1. Self-sterile pear trees are those in which the dowers of one tree 
do not fertilize ihemselves, and pollen from another tree is necessary 
to effect fertilization. On self-fertile pear trees the flowers fertilize 
themselves. The flowers are usually so nearly perfect that no difference, ^ 
ill appearance is to be noticed, but if a self -sterile kind is grown at a 
long distance from any other pear trees it is not likely ever to bear’ a 
crop. If grown along with others it wUl only -crop if the pollen of some 
other kind is available at the same time as the ^pistils are' in condition' 
to receive it. Planting different 'kinds mixed tisimllj,,, effects f ertiiiza- • 
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tion^ and I have never known artifieial fertilization to be resorted to in 
the ease of pears grown in the open air. 

2. Any quinee stock niaj be used for grafting pears on^ but the 
results will depend very iiiiieh on the nature and moistness of the soil. 
All quinces bear if properly treated^ Imt the quince is often not the best 
stock for the pear. 

3. Marianiia plnni is seldom grown for its fruit, but rather as a 
stock for other kinds. It is not in use in this way in this country, but 
is often so used in America. 

4. Safisfaetory. 

5. No, it is not ' advisable. 

6. The apple trees should be pruned if tliey re(juire it, quite ir- 
respeetive of the blight. 


* 

Animal Diseases in Junem 


THE POSITION OE EAST COAST FEVEE. 


Ttie Priiieipal Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. S. B. Woollatf) reports that the 
following outbreaks of East Coast Fever oeeurred during the nionth of 
June: — Sunday's Eiver 1, Vryheid and Ngotshe 7, Durban County 1, 
Dundee and Ihnsinga d, Paulpietersbiirg 2 (on already infected farms). 
The following deaths from the disease were reported during the inonth: 
—Lower Tiigela and Mapiimulo 159, Ladysmith 34, Vryheid and Xgotshe 
750, Durban Comity 146, Umvoti County 4, Miiden 40, Dundee, Umsinga 
and Nqiitu 46 7, Paulpietersbiirg 184. No record is being kept of deaths 
taking place in Zululand. Exclusive of those that took place in Znlii- 
land, there were therefore 1,784 deaths recorded during eJiine. 

With reference to the outbreaks in the Ladysmith district, Mr. 
Woollatt states that all the cattle within the infected area were branded, 
and a zone free of cattle formed around them. The branding of cattle 
within that portion of the Ladysmith distriet on the east of the main line 
is also being proceeded with, but the brand used here will he dilToreiit 
from that used within the actually infeeted area. Another oiithreak. oc- 
curred in the Ladysmith distriet tow^ards the Junction of the Tugela and 
Sinuhpr’s Kiwu’s. Only one native kraal is aifecrted on the Ladysmith 
side, the remainder of the outbreak being on the LTnisinga side of the 
river. This outbreak w'as not known by the Veterinary Department to 
exist until the end of May^^ and there apq^ears to be no doubt, Mr, 
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Woollatt reiiiarks^, from the- number of skins found at tlie sc-eiie of tlie 
outbreak that some 70 head of cattle had died previous to the iirfoniia- 
lion being received by the Department^ notwithstanding the fact that, 
when East Coast Fever first appeared in the Dundee and Fmsinga dis- ' 
trict?„ the natives were warned by the Magistrates to report mj deaths 
which might occur amongst their stock. This outbreak lias occurred in 
a very rough and inaccessible part of the country, where' a number of 
cattle might die without being detected if the owmers did not report the 
fact, even if the Department had a numher of officers iiispecting the 
district. It must he eoneeivahlej Mr. Woollatt thinks, to an 3 une wdio 
has a knowledge of this district, that a Stock Inspector having under his 
supervision the whole of the Klip Eiver district or the whole of the 
Dmsinga district cannot know of all deaths wdiich are taking place in 
remote corners of such districts. It has been said, since this outhreak 
has been detected, that cattle had been known to have died there for 
some time. If an individual -was in possession of such inf orniation, Mr. 
Woollatt adds, it is to he regretted that he did not realise that it was 
his duty to make a report to the Department. All the cattle concerned 
ill this- outbreak have been removed from the infected and veld adjacent 
to infected veld through teinpeiutiire camps. 

In the Mudeii area on the Weenen side the disease has made con- 
siderable pfogress; and it is on this account that arrangeiiients have been 
hastened for the taking over of these cattle and disposing of them for 
slaughter. Since the granting of free railage ceased there has been a 
falling-olf in the munber of cattle triieked in the several infeeted dis- 
tricts. 

In Durban County there was one fresh outbreak of East Coast 
Fever. Though wdthiii the actually infected area, it is on the side of this 
area towards Umkomaas* It is hoped to he able to satisfactorily deal 
with the cattle in this area and thus remove the great danger that is be- 
ing incurred at present through animals being removed across the Uni- 
lazi Location. 

The fresh outbreaks reported in the Dundee Division are in the 
vieinity of the farm ‘^''Hazeidean.''b In this vicinity, along the Buffalo 
Flats, there are no fences, and the disease, D.Y.S. Bruce states in his re- 
port to the P.Y, Surgeon, will contiiiue to spread here, as may well be 
expected, at a considerable rate. Overlapping in grazing is the cause of 
this, as most of the owners have shown no anxiety regarding the East 
Coast Fever until the disease has actually appeared amongst their own 
stock. Temperature camps have not been adopted here, but all infected 
and in-contact herds have been branded with the infected area brand. 

Dundee is the chief district concerned with regard to the question 
of the adoption of a stamping-out policy. The number of cattle it is 
considered necessary to remove if such a policy were adopted is seen 
from a statement in D.Y.S. Bruce^s report th^^t, in the Dundee-IJinsinga 
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area, takiiig a 3-mile radius aroimd ail infected areas, the iiiimher of 
cattle, is These, Mr. Bruce adds, may be considered as infected 

and iii-eoiitaet cattle, and are being branded accordingly. 

To date, no East Coast Fever is known to exist, iiortli of the Gleiicoe- 
Viylieid railway. South of this railway many of the owners have dis- 
posed of their cattle for slaughter ymrposes. 

Ill the Mahlabatini and Xongoma districts of Ziiluland, as in the 
Vryheid district, the disease, Mr. Woollatt states, is making considerable 
and certain progress. 

OTHEE DISEASES. 

Limgslchness . — There have been no further outbreaks of this dis- 
ease, and it is hoped that the infection aiiiongst the troops under license 
has died out. 

Sheep Seal ). — During the month there were 40 fresh outbreaks, and 
six licenses were raised. 

Gianders . — In the FTeweastle district two animals were destroyed 
during the month, reacting to the Mallein test. One death took place in 
the Dundee district. 

Bdiary Fever .- — One death occurred from this disease. 

Anthrax . — One death was reported. 

Quarter ■‘evil . — Two deaths took place from this disease.^. 

Poverty . — In the '^Arulam district deaths from poverty were of 
frequent oceiirrenco during the month, necessitating constant supervision 
on the part of the District AMterinary Surgeon and the Stock Inspector. 
Wherever possible a posPmorfeni examination is being made. 

Importation of Stoch hy Sea. — D.A^.S. Amos reports that 201 horses, 
185 mules, ISO daiikeys, 1 bull, .294 sheep, and IT dogs were iinported 
into Xatal hy sea during June. Of the horses, 193 came from the 
Argentine liepulilic and the remaincler from England. The nmles and 
donkeys came from Argentina. All the sheep came from Australia, and 
were breeding stock proceeding to the Transvaal and Orange Elver 
Colony. The bull and the dogs came from England. 


For a combination of earlj^ laying tvith table propensities the re- 
cently resuscitated Sussex fowl occupies an exceptional position, and we 
are glad, says the Agricultural Gazette (London), that it is receiving so 
marked a degree of favour, though there are dangers even in that at the 
present time, owing* to an undue attention to merely external characters. 
It is, however, a breed well worth the attention of practical poultry 
keepers. ' ■ ' ' ' 
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The prices for live stock, and animal and vegetable produce, realised on 
tbe ]\Iaritzbiirg, Durban, J oliannesbiirg, and other South African mar- 
kets during the month of Jiine-JnlY, have averaged as follows:— 

ISTATAL. 

PIETEEMABITZBUBG. — The Market Master has furnished the. 
following prices realised on the Maritzl)nrg market during the month 

Live Slod'. — Fowls, 2s; clncks (Miiseovy), Is t)d; (English), 2s 3d; 
ti'irke 3 's (eoeks), lOs: (hens), 5s; rabbits. Is 6d. 

Animal Produce. — Eggs, Is 4d per doz; butter. Is 6d per lb; cheese, 
8d per lb; bacon, Id per 15: ham, 9d perl lb: pork, 5d per lb; lard, 8d per 
lb; honey, 6d per lb; hides, bd per lb. 

Tegetahle Produce. — Buckwheat, 12s 9d per niiiid; earth nuts, IGs 
per nmid; barley, £2 lOs per ton; oats, £2 per ton; hay, 30s per ton; 
kafir corn, 8s per miiid; mealies, IwS ^per miiid; potatoes, 9s per imiid ; 
sweet potatoes, 3s per mnid; peas, ISs per miiid; onions, lOs 6d per 
iniiid; beans, 15s per nmid; pumpkins, 30s per ton; bananas, Is 6d per 
liundred ; oranges, 2s per hundred ; naartjes, 2s per hundred ; lemons, 6d 
per hundred. ' . . 

DIJEB A'A". — -The Ma.rket Master reports the . following average 
prices realised on the Durban market during the month ended 15th 
July: — 

Live Stodc. — Sucking pigs, 4s: fowls, 2s Id; ducks, 2s 6d; turkeys, 
8s; guinea-fowls, 3s 6d; rabbits, 9d. 

Animal Produce. — Eggs, Is 6d per doz; butter. Is fid per lb; bacon, 
id per lb: pork, 3id per 15; lioney, fid y)er Ih 

Ye.ijelahle Produce. — Kafir corn, 9s per muid; mealies, 4s 6d per 
inuid; potatoes. Ids (id per muid: sweet potatoes, os per muid; turnips, 
£2 15s ])eT ton : pumpkins, 5s per ton; oranges, 9d per hundred; naarties, 
Is per liundred : avocado pears, 2s per doz, 

TEAKSYAAL. 

JOHAKKESBUEG. — ^Writing under date July 15th, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, produce agent, P.O. Box 2342, Johannesburg, representing the 
Farmers' Co-operative Associations of the Cape Colony, reports the fol- 
lowing average prices realised on the Johannesburg market during the 
preceding week: — ‘ _ , ’('vv 

Lire Stodc.—Co^vs (milk), £18 to £35; oxen (slaughter), £8 10s to 
£11 10s; oxen (dressed), £1 12s ed to £1 15s per 100 Ib'B-; sheep (#ughter 
haniels), 20s' to 25s; sheep (dressed), S^d to 5fd pet fc; donkeys, £S, io^ 
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£9; imiles, £15 to £20; fowls, Is 6d to 3s; geese, 5s; turkeys (cocks), 7s 
to 13s; (liens), 3s 6cl to 7s; clucks, 2s 3d to 3s 6d. 

Animal Produce.— Eggi^ (new laid), 2s to 2s 6d per doz; (fresh), Is 
9d to per doz; butter, Is- to Is' 3d per lb. 

Yegetahlc Produce. — Bran, 7s 6d to 8s 9d per bag of 100 ]bs net; 
barley (grain), lOs 9d per bag of 160 tbs net ; beans (dry), 9s to £2 3s per 
bag of.ioo lbs net; ehaif, 3s 9d to 4s 6d per 100 lbs; forage, 6s 6d to 7s 
6d per 100 Its; kafir corn, 12s 3d to 12s 9d per bag of 200 lbs net; 
lucerne (dry), os 6d to 6s 6d per 100 lbs; earth nuts, 15s to 18s per 100 
lbs; manna, 2s 3d to 3s 9d per 100 lbs; mealies: white 8s 9d to 9s, yellow 
9-4 3d to 9s 9d, mixed 8s 6d to 9s per hag of 200 lbs net; onions, 9s 6d 
tc 12s per imiid; oats (seed), 10s 6d to 11s per bag of 130 lbs net; peas 
(dry), 15s 6d to ISs 6d per hag of 200 lbs net; potatoes, 13s 6d to 16s, 
niediiim 9s to 13s 3d per hag of 160 lbs net; sweet potatoes, 4s to 8s 
per hag of 120 lbs. net; wheat, ISs to 20s 6d per bag of 200 lbs net; fruit: 
avocado pears, 3s per doz; bauanas, 2s to 3s 6d per 100; lemons, 2s to 
4s per 100; naartjes. Is 6d to 4s per 100; oranges, 2s to 4s per 100; pine- 
aj)p!es, 2s 6d to 3s 6d per doz. 

^ Notes. 

Mr. Webb also furnishes the following notes upon the conditions 
prevailing in the Johanneshurg market: — 

Lire Siocl\ — Prices for the month encling 15th inst. are generally 
better than those shown in my last report. An occasional shortage in 
supplies caused prime; beef to realise as high as 40s per 100 lbs during 
the month, Imt the majority of sales have averaged out at from 32s 6d to 
35s, with plenty of stock coming forward. The tendency of the 
slaughter market is to harden as the winter goes on, and advanced 
prices are anticipated next month. x\.t the time of writing only hevSt- 
eonditioiied animals command active business at top prices, A good 
encpiiry exists for fat slaughter hamels and lambs, as also for pigsi dress- 
ing from 80 to 100 1)S. As previously predicted, values for all classes 
of poultry liave increased appreciably, and a big business can be done 
in this section. 

Animal Produce. — Eo'crp and bntter are placed at eiirrent quotations, 
witli a constant demand from the market for best quality. Monthly con- 
tracts can he placed for guaranteed goods. 

Tcf/etahJe Produce . — Prices for most grain foods have eased ofE 
automatically with over-supply, and as consignments show no signs of 
diminishing there is little animation in the market nnless an exeeption- 
ally fine parcel comes under the hammer. Mealies, barley, beans, peas, 
oats and bran are all lower, and only first quality is in demand. A fair 
enquiry continues for best varieties of kafir corn ; and good dry yellow 
onions are. fi.rm at current quotations. Forage is easier, due primarily 
to over-speculation in outside dealings; whilst potatoes of best quality 
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are enquired for at firmer rates. Large eonsigmiieiits of pressed lucerne 
are iiiider offer from the Cape ■ at higher ralues than this market can 
gire. Big business in this article. can he done on the basis of 6s per 100 
lbs delivered^ provided the hay is of first quality and green«-coloiired. 

Fruit. — In this section large transactions . have taken place in citrus 
varieties, and better alLroimd prices would have been recorded if growers 
had taken iiiore trouble to make themselves acquainted with the reqiiire- 
inents of this market. I shall he very pleased to answer all eiic|iiiries 
in regard to grading, packing, etc/ Bruit-growers in ITatal are. cautioned 
that all fruit forwarded to Johannesburg infected with scale is fumi- 
gated at a cost of 4d to 8d per ease, according to size of package, and 
that any naartjes found infected with codlin moth are immediately 
destroyed. 

BRETOEIA. — llessrs. M. Gninsherg & Co., prodiiee and commission 
jnerehaiits, report the following average prices realised on the Pretoria, 
market during the week ended July 19th: — 

Live Stock and Animal Produce. — Pigs, £1 18s to £2 11s; fowls, Is 
6d to 3s 4d; eggs: local 2s to 2s 4d, Colonial Is od to Is 8d per doz; 
butter, Is 6d per fb. 

Vegetable Produce. — Ifealies: yellow 8s 6d to 9s, white Ss 3d to 9s 6d 
per 203 lbs; bran, 9s 6d to 10s 6d per 100 lbs; forage, 20s to 23s 6d per 
100 hundles; forage, inferior, 16s to 19s; hay, pressed, 6d to Is 4d 
per bale; potatoes: local 14s to 16s, medium 10s to 13s 6d per laag; 
tol}aceo, 4|d to 6d per roil; lucerne, green. Is to Is 9d per doz bimdles. 

CAPE COLOFY. 

The following information has been compiled from the latest avail- 
a])lo rcqiort of tlie Cape Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation 
(for tlie week ended 13th July), appearing in the Cafe Times: — 

Grain. Cereals, etc. — During the week under review the demand for 
wheat was exceedingly strong, which was anticipated to continue until 
a fall took place in tiie Australian market. There were large supplies 
ot the Caledon oat on the market, for which buyers were not immediately 
forthcoming. A demand cannot he recorded for rye or barley, mealies 
replacing the latter article. Compressed chaff was steady and sales had 
I'feen effected. Kafir corn was slightly easier. Lucerne and oathay re- 
iii allied very firm. Mealies were plentiful in the O.P.C., Fatal, and 
Eastern Province varieties. Prices were easier, although advices stated 
that the Bloemfontein market was slightly -firmer. 

The following prices are recorded in respeet of the "wjeek under 

Colonial wheat, per 200 fb. — ^Caledon, 1st, 16s 9d to 17s; Malmes- 
bury, 17s 9d to 18s; Moorreesburg, 17s 6d to 17s 9d; Porterville-road, 
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8s 3d; MooiTeesbiirg^ 10s to 10s l|d; Maliiiesimrv, 10s 2 cl to 10s 3d; Main 
Line^ 10s I'd to 10s 9cl , 

Colonial, barle}^^ per 150 fts.— Moorreesbnrg, 9s 9d to 10s; Main Line 
Stations^, lOs to 10s 6d. 

Colonial rje, per 200 lbs.- — Conntr}' stations, 16s 9d to ll's. 

Kafir eorip per 200 lbs. — 'Red, 12s 9d to 13s; white, 12s 6d to 12s 9d, 
ex stores, Capetown. 

Bran, per 100 fbs. — 6s to 6s 3d, stores, Capetown. 

Mealies, per 200 ft>s. — Katal yellows, 12s 3d to 12s 6d; O.R.C. small 
yellows, 14s to 14s 6d; Katal white coast, 10s 6d to 11s; Eastern Pro- 
vince Germans, IBs to 13s 6cl; Eastern Province mixed, 12s 9d toi 13s. 

Forage, per 100 lbs. — Colonial liieerne hay, 5s 6d to 5s 9cl, ex stores, 
Capetown; Colonial oathay, 4s 8cl to 4s 9d, Main. Line stations; Moorrees- 
hxirg, 4s 4d; Malmesbury, 4s 5d to 4s 6d; Colonial fodder, 5s 6d to 5s 
9d, ex stores, Capetown; Colonial compressed chaff, Is lid to 2s, Main 
Line stations ; Moorreesbnrg and Malmesbnry, Is 9d to Is lOd. 

Live Stocli . — The deinand for live stock remains firm. The average 
prices realised during the week under review were: — Prime slaughter 
oxen, 37s 6d to 38s 9d per 100 fbs dressed weight ; slaughter sheep, 48 to 
50 lbs dressed weight, 22s fid to ..24s fid. ■ . . 

Animal Prodiice .- — Biffter (Goloniar): best Is 3|d wholesale, Is .Bd 
in hulk,, retail Is fid per lb; cheese: good Colonial Chedclar 10|-d per lb 
wholesale, Colonial Gamemhert 10s per cloz; Colonial Kational Cream 4s 
.fid' per doz; eggs,. 10s fid to 13s fid. 

Morning ^larlcet . — Cape lemons, lOd to Is; limes, 2s fid to 3s; 
l^ananas, 20s to 22s; orangns. Is Id to 4s Id: iiaartjes, 7d to fis 9d ; po- 
tatoes, 12s to 14s ; sweet .potatoes, fis to 7s; onions, 7s ; beans, 24,s-; Katal 


beans, -40s to 42s. 


Poet Elizabeth. 


Market poorly supplied. All classes of grain excepting mealies. 
Prices little changed. . Potatoe's : Market slumped. Overstocked , in 
onions. Riisli hedding is recpiired. Strong inc|uiries for Early Rose 
seed potato. Seed oats: no immediate hopes of early improvement. 

The follov/ing average prices were realiserl during the week ended 
fith iJuly: — Mealies, fis to fis 3d per 100 lbs; kafir corn, fis fid to 7s per 
100 fbs; potatoes, 4s to 7s fid per 100 lbs; sweet potatoes, 2s to 2s fid 
per 100 lbs; barley, 4s 3d to 4s fid per 100 lbs,. 


Kimbeeley. 

Messrs. Jas. Lawrence & Co., Ltd., reporting for tlio week ended 
13 I’ll July to the Bloemfontein Post, state, with reference to the Kimber- 
ley market: — 


Mealies, -white and yellow, are coming in very freely for the past 
week, vind prices have receded^ Kafir corn is still rather scarce, though 
,;we expect fair quantity during next, week. Forage and oats are slightly 
easier. Small demand for good sample lucerne. There is still a good 
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supply of Colonial meals in the market. Good demand' for sound dry 
onions. Potatoes are still very ■ plentiful and prices low. Fair clem and 
foT fresh butter and guaranteed fresh .eggs. Poultry plentiful ; eaVjljagos 
have advanced; caiilifloweivs slightly firmer. Oranges and naartjos very 
low ill price. Game in demand. Yery little doing in live stock; no 
dmiand' for pigs. , 

Live Stocl^. — Oxen (good) prime^ 600 lbs upwards, £9 to £13; cows 
(good), 150 lbs upwards, £5 10s to £8; calves, 5-}d per lb, dead weight; 
]:igs, 100 lbs (clean), 3d per lb, live weight; lanihs, 30 lbs, l$s Gd to 14s; 
haiuels, 40 lbs to 45 lbs, 15s to 20s; oxen (trek), £l'to £8; draught liorses, 
£10 to £25; niares, £10 to £25; ducks.^ 2s 6d to 3s; fowls. Is Gd to 2s 3d; 
iiirkeys, 4s to 10s ; hares, Is to 2s Gd; guinea-fowls, 2s to 4s. 

Animal Produce.- — Butter: fresh Is to Is 4d, second quality 9d to 
lid per lb; eggs, Is 3d to Is 5d per doz. 

Vegetable: Produce. — Bran, 7's 3d tO' Ss per 100 lbs ; barley, 7s 6d to 12s 
Od per 163 lbs; forage: good 6s to 6s 6d, inferior 3s 6d to 4s Gd per 100 
lbs; kafir corn, S.A., 8s 6d to 11s; mealies: yellow Colonial Ss 6d to 10s. 
wdiite Coloniar (hard) 9s 6d to 11s 6d, mixed 7s 6d to 9s 6d per 203 lbs; 
m ulie meal: O.B.C,, 10s 6d to 11s, white 10s 6d to 11s 9d per 183 lbs; 
Cape oats, 11s Gd to 12s 9d per bag of 150 Vos; lucerne hay, 4s Gd to os 
per 100 lbs ; onions, 7s to 11s per bag of 120 lbs; potatoes, 4s to 10s per 
hag of 120 lbs; wheat, 17s to 20s per ])ag of 203 lbs; naartjes. Is to 2s 
Gd per 100; oranges, 2s to 4s 6d per 100: pineapples, Is Gd to 2s Gd per 


The Oversee Meiie Merket. 


The following information regarding the oversea maize market has been 
comijilod from Beerholurds Evening Corn Trade List : — 

During the wee-k ended 7tli Jane, the continued liberal shipments 
from Eoumania and Enssia quite counterhaianeed the deficit in the 
Argentina exports, wdiieh latter, moreover, are now increasing. The de- 
mand fell off during the week and the prices obtainable for cargoes were 
3d. io 6d. lower on the week, 23s. 6d. being the best bid for La Platas 
f(ir Juiie-July shipment, whilst at the corresponding date last year 20s. 
3d. w’as the price. Dannhian-Bulgarian, June- July, would also have 
come at 23s. 6d., but buyers held aloof^ partly because of the improve- 
ment in the new crop prospects, owing to the beneficial rains in Eoii- 
niania. xlmeriea was offering but little maize and exporting ; only 
moderate quantities; and it m stated that the export movement during 
the remainder of this jeut is not likely to increase, except, at high prices. 
Last yeaPs exports from. June 1st io 'December 31st were only 30 milliott 
bushels^ against 5r3 miliipff til? previous' year, and 35 milliop. 
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bushels in 1904. The future course of maize prices has^ no cloiibt^ the 
Corn Trade List eoiitimies, to be connected to some extent with that of 
wheats seeing that other feeding-stiiffs remain very dear, and under these 
cireiiiiistaiices one can hardly foresee low prices for maize^ especially as 
the niaiii depressing element, viz,, an almost nnliinited supply of La 
Plata corn such as has existed for the past few years, will be absent this 
year. 

During the week ended 14th June, there was a very poor demand 
for maize, and prices gave wa}^ rather decidedly. Shipments eontinnecl 
quite liberal, especially for the IT.K., thanks to a large output from 
Eoinnania and Eiissia. Argentina also was beginning to ship more freely, 
thongli the total since May 1st was still very small compared with pre- 
vious years, viz., 612,000 qrs., against 2,075,000 qrs. last year. Ae- 
eording to recent mail advices, there was still much difficulty in arriving 
at any definite conclusion with regard to the probable surplus this year, 
the estimates still ranging from 2-| to 5 million quarters, as compared 
witli 12 million quarters last season. The present visible supply in 
Argentina is about 275,000 quarters, against about 600,000 quar- 
ters last year, and 900,000 quarters in 1905. Yery few car- 
goes changed hands during the week under review; 23 s. 3d. 
was accepted for 2,700 tons La Plata, lately sailed, whilst July- August 
shipments would come at 22s. 9d., thus showing 9d. to Is. decline on 
the week; for Dannhe-Bulgarian, June shipment, 22s. 44cl. is refused. 
Parcels for London fluctuated considerably, and were decidedly easier 
compared with the preceding week; 23s. was paid for Gal-Fox, June- July 
shipment, on 7th June; on 12th as low as 22s was accepted, but on the 
f blowing day up to 22s. 7|d. was paid. Odessa afloat sold at 22s. 9d. 
c.i.f., whilst spot parcels ex-ship were offered on the 12th at 22s. l|d. 

There was a decided improvement in the market during the week 
ended 21st June, in spite of very large Eomnanian shipments. The 
TJ.K. demand was not, perhaps, very active, but for the Continent there 
was quite a good enquiry, and 6d. to Is. advance on cargoes was easy to 
obtain; 23s. 6d. to 23s. 74d. was bid for La Plata steamers afloat, uhilst 
for shipment 23s. 44d. to 23s, 6d. was paid; Bessarabian, June 0/S ship- 
ment, made 24s. 6d., Foxanian afloat 24s., and Danubian shipping 23s. 
3cL Parcels for’London were quite active during the week. The recent 
wet weather in Eoumania has been extremely beneficial for the growing 
maize crop, the area sown being also believed to be much larger than 
last year, much land usually devoted to barley and oats being sown with 
maize, because it was too late to sow barley or oats. The Hungarian 
area under maize is also reported to be 500,000 acres greater than last 
year and to be promising well In Mark Lane, during the week in 
ouestion, up to 24s. ex-ship was paid for picked samples of kiln-dried 
American, whilst Odessa ex-ship '^aa woj*th 23s, 6d. to 23s, 9d., o? Is* dd, 
aboye the price aeceptecj ten previouslw 
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There was not miicli activity in the maize market during the week 
ended 38th but the good Continental demand served to iiiaiiitain 

prices, in spite of very large shipments. The American siiipiiieiits this 
season have been^ remarks the Corn Trade Lisl, very disappointing in 
quantitjy in view of the record crop supposed to have been harvested 
last year. ■ During the week 23s. 4^d. was accepted for La Plata cargoes 
afloat^ a price which would buy other cargoes loading or for shipment; 
23s. was taken for a steamer of Danuhian Gal-Pox afloat for ivMlst 
the Continent paid 23s. per 480 lbs. for a handy cargo loadings and 23s. 
9d. to 23s. 10-|-d. for cargoes of hTovorossisk for shipment. Aeeording 
to latest cabled advices, the American crop w^as not in a very favourable 
condition, either in Kansas or the Korth-West, owing to the cold weather. 
With regard to the probable future of maize, it is not easy, remarks the 
Corn Trade ListyiQ foresee any important changes; there is evident 
abundance in Eomiiania and Eussia, and evident relative scarcity in 
xkrgeiitina, thus reversing last yeaPs conditions. It may be argued that 
abundance in South-Eastem Europe is not so depressing a factor as 
similar conditions in Argentina might be; but, perhaps, the strongest 
feature in favour of maize prices being maintained for some time at a 
fairly high level is its relative cheapness compared with other feeding 
stuffs, and compared also with wheat. 


The general statistical position of maize carried up to date (June 
2Sth) was as follows: — 


On passage to U.K, 

Cont. ... ... 

1:907— qrs. 

910,006 

1,290,000 

1906 — qrs. 

985,000 

1,100,000 

1905— qrs, 

800.000 

805.000 

Imports into U.K. for the 25 weeks ending 
June 22 

5»334>90o 

5,247,900 

5,168,850 

Visible supply in U.S. ( Bnidstreet'sj 

1,863,200 

1,287,800 

871,300 

American crop 

1906-7 

340,000,000 

1905-6 

316,000,000 

1904-5 

285,000,000 

New York, Spot ' ^ ■■ ...... 

Mark Lane, Mxd. Am. ex-ship 

1907. 

63c 

23/9 

1906. 

59ic 

22^6 

62|c 

23.9 


Shipments op Maize to Etjeope pkom Jan, 1 to Date. 



1907. 

U.K* 

I 1907- 
Cont. 

1906. 

U.K.* 

1906, 

Cont. 

1905* 

U.K.^ 

Cont. 

Argehtme:,.;':: 

•Russia';::' 

Danube, etc. 

2.588.000 

944 , 000 ' ■■ 

,"','849,000: 

1 .064.000 

Qrs. 

2,8X0,000 

638,000 

1.135.000 

1 .662.000 

Qrs. 

3,108,000 ; 
2,022,000 1 
99,000 ! 
121,000 i 

: Qrs. ^ 
4,857,0001 

1 , 545,000 

129,006 I 
644,000, 

Qrs. 

3.159.000 

1.864.000 

149.000 

118.000 

.§§§§ 


^SvIiSjCXX) ^ 

, 6,245,000 

5,350,000 1 

7,175,000 


! " 5,885,000. 
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Mei®0rologi&al Retufns. 

Meimmlogical Obsenfaiions taken at Government Stations for Month of June ^ ^9^7* 


I’rEMPERATCilB (Is Faijr. Dkgs.), j ■ RAINFALL {Is Inches). 


.STATIONS, 

, :Mea,iis for Montb, I 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Total 

! tieavSc raiu* 
Mo. of i fall In 1 day. 

Total for Total for 
Year from sameper’d 


Maximum 

Minsmuu. 

for 

Motntb, 

for 

Moiitli, 

lur 

Month. 

Days. 

Fall. 

Day. 

July Isc, 
19G6. 

from ouiy 
1st, 1906, 

Obseryatory 

7P4 

52*4 

S3-5 

46’3 

•34 

6 

.27 

ISbh 

41-37 

37 *‘5* 

Stauger 

75*3 

52*9 

B3 

■47 

1*11 

7 

•53 

1st 

39 86 

36*64 

Teruiam. . .. 

75*6 

.5u*l 

85 

45 

*15 

2 

•10 

I7t.h 

4224 

28*90 

Oreytown 

7o*2 

■ 3A*2 


30 

■0*2 

1 

•02 

ISth 

37-29 

25*02 

Newcasfc;le 

, 70-2 

34*6 

77 

27 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

os *60 

30*27 

,K8tc<.>urc 

70*3 

32*3 

78 ■ 

25 

Nil 

• — 

— 

— 

30*66 

•24*82 

Ndwedwe 

64*3 

53*0 

73 

47 

•li 

2 . 

•07 

18th 

40*78 

37*26 

Mid-Il!ovo 

7t}*5 

48*0 

83 

40 

•14 

3 

•12 

18th 

44*42 

•29*55 

ttaiuperciowii . . 

7/2 

43*0 

.&3 

3S 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

39-84 

— 

port ^hepstoiie . . 

7rs 

50*9 

b7 

46 

•98 

2 

'90 

ISth 

_ 

— 

ITmzioto 

72*1 

47*3 . 

76 

43 

*37 

2 

*22 

1 7 th 

47*45 

36*18 

Ricbmond 

7U*9 

39*7 

82 

33 

Nil : 

__ 

— 

— 

51*88 

34*64 

Maritzburg 

72-0 

36*7 

82 

30 

Nil 

_ 


— 

53*05 

26-01 

Howick 

t8"5 

32*7 

^ 80' 

! . 2i 

Nil i 

— 

__ 

, — 

43*83 

24*32 

Dundee ■ ' . . 

64-0 

40 -S 

i 72 

i 20 

■Nil ! 

— 

. — 

— 

37*61 

28*. 4 

Weenen Gaol .. 

14 *7 

30*6 

: .'4 

i 24 

N I 

— 

— 


30*85 

2*2*45 

Impendlile 

'62 -S 

34*1 

68 

i 25 : 

•01 

1 ■ 2 ■ 

•01 

15 th 

46*72 ^ 

— , 

New Hanover .. 

70*7 

35*4 

8*2 . 

! 28 

Nil 

! — ^ ’ 




55*80 

27*36 

Nquta 

66'2 

42*6 

74 

1 36 

Nil 

1 

— 

— 

— 

20*47 ' 

Nongoma 

71*3 

43*0 

79 

37 

•25 

i 1 

•25 

20th 

48*3*2 

21*97 

N’Kandbla , .. 

65*5 

, 35 *8 

72 

! -9 

*25 

2 

•23 

I8ih 

34*90 

25*01 

IMttmzIin 

70*5 

38*0 

7S ■ 

1 : 32 

•67 

3 

*37 

ITth 

— 

, — 

mablsa 

7 5 *0 

54*3 

SI 

!' 50 

Nil 


— 

— 

44'93'' . 

*27*20 

Melmotb 

■ , 69*7 

47*7 

79 

i 40 

•12 

1 

•12 

19th 

SS’Sl 

23’'31 

C'bombo 

77*4 

52 *S 

S5 

1 4» 

•10 

2 

•07 

Ut\i 

49*61 


Point 


— 

. — 

.i — ■ 

*85 

4 

•47 

ISfch 

43-22 

43-23 

Bui wet 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

•00 

1 

•00 

1st 

j — 

— 

Ciiarlestown . . 

, 62*1, 

20*5' 

67 

^ 20 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

1 53*46 

— 

Yrybeid 

69*3 

38*5 

78 

i 31 

Nil 




— 

1 ,36-s5 

— 

Mablabatini 

75 ‘6 

45*1 

S6 

i 40 

*03 

1 

*03 

8th 

1 38-93 

23', 8 

Amatikulu 

75*8 

47*5 

84 , 

i 42 

*47 

5 

■32 

17th 

28-13 

™ 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of June^ jgo^. 


TEMFERATUIiE 
OttEahr. Degrees, ) 

STATIONS. Maximum Minimum 

for for 

• Month Month. 


Giant's Castle ' .. .. .. 641 35*0 

Adamaburst (Wm. Adams) , . . . S6 36 

Ottawa (©. Afilkiasmi) , 

Mouttt Edgecombe (NatiO Estates) .. 90 -47 ■ 

Goraxibiav , 

Mllkwood Krafil .. — — 

Blackburn „ , . , , — ' — 

Saccbariue ,, — 

Eq,ueefa (W. Hawkiwortli) .. .. 49 

IlBiuiiifco, Beneva . . . . . . — — 

Wiukel Spruit,. . . 83 ■ 46, 



RAINFALL (in inches). 

t iHeavient Bain-i t, £ .r 

■■ ' 

Total for 

No. of 

jlhU in one day. 


is 111.* 

Month. 

days. 

Fall. 

Day. 


IH "^1 

Nil 


__ ; 


49*68 

28*76 







0-20 

1 

0*20 

19th 

43*56 

__ ■ 

0*39 


0-17 

; 19th 

49-16 

34*1*2 

0*35 

— 


■■ — , 

51-13 

30*69 

0-12 

— 

■ 


37*88 

22*68, 

0*32 

: ■ 

— 

. — ; 

42*54 

27*^6 

0-16 

— 

0-26 

■ . 

43*55 

28*44 

0*43 

3 

18th 

51 *57 

34*16 

0*34 

3 

0*21 

171 h 

48*91 

33'8J 

0*22 

3 

0-14 

17fch 

45*11 

39*17 
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Return of ■ Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of June, 1907:— 



Average Labour Employed. 

■ Ontniit- 

Xame of Colliery. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 




E. 

. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

B. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

29 

65 

233 

IS 

242 

140 




18,907 

14 

Elandslaagte . . 

14 

20 

270 

17 

1S5 

447 

4 

8 

7 

14,tSS 

15 

Dundee Coal Co. 

15 

13 

182 

S 

26 

312 

1 

— ' 

22 

11,112 

6 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

106 

82 

' 11 

494 

14 

— 

— 

— 

10,106 

14 

St. George’s 

16 

120 

118 

11 

188 

103 

__ 

S 

— 

9,854 

— 

South African . . 

10 

11 

89 

11 

220 

45 

5 

28 

46 

9,343 

10 

Natal Cambrian 

10 

34 

136 

10 

25S 

68 

2 

2, 

— 

9,0U4 

1 

Durban Navigation 

29 

115 

44 

It 

23S 

43 

1 

4 

— 

8,977 

— 

Newcastle 

8 

42 

21 

6 

250 

2 

1 

2 

— 

6,240 

7 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

1 

41 

3 

2 

149 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2,745 

2 

Ramsay 

2 

12 

35 

5 

i30 

100 

3 

0 

U 

2,646 

7" 

West Lennoxton 

5 

1 

62 

2 

; 7 

95 

— 

— 

— 

2,541 

— : 

Central 

3 

61 

10 

a 

97 

8 

— 

2 

— 

2.521 

10 

Talana (Natal) 

2 

10 

11 i 

2 

27 

1 32 

1 

3 

3 

865 

16 

Zululand 

3 

40 

— ! 

1 

t So' 

, — 

4 

10 

— 

504 

10 

Woodlands 

2 

5 

4 

1 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

219 

— 

Vryheidt 

3 

7 

— 1 

3 

9 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

40 

— 

Signal Hill ‘ : 

— 


— 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

. 1 

■ — 

10 

— 

Dumbi Moun taint 

1 

o 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

S 

— 

Nooitgedacht . . 

— 

2 ' 

— 

1 

2 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

__ 

Totals 

! 166 

697 

1,303 

125 

2,705 

1,415 

24 

70 

91 

110,339 

12 

corresponding month, ’00 

139 

619 

1,16S 

127 

2,270 

1.1,465 

54 

241 

204 

95,133 

19 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. f March, April and May Returns. t May Return. 


Maritzburg, CHAg. J. aRAY, 

6th July, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


of June, 1907 


Tons. Cwt. 


Bunker Coal^ ... .. ... U,li)2 19 

Exported to : — 

Aigoa Bay ... ... ... . . G973 7 

Cape Town ... ... ... ... 12,166 0 

United Kingdom ... ... ... 2 0 

Mauritius ... ... ... ... 2,149 15 

Total , .... a// 

* Including Foreign Warships. 


Custom House, Port Nata^, Qolleotor of Customs, 
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Return of Farms at Present under Lsoenoe for 


Lungsiokness and Soabm 


Stock Inspector. | 

! 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

. Farm. . 

A. IP. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

?> 

3? 

Mzlambi . . 

J. N.DeWaal 
Vellum . . 

Mholosi . . . , 

Iiigenga . . 

P. Nicholson 

H. Bowes. . 

Mabela . . 

J. Pepworth 

D. Sparks 

W. ’Wright 

G. J. McDoii'.iiig . . 
tv. Anderson 

Jiinze 

Kantool Zuma 

Rossboorn 

Blauw Bank 

Roodepoorfc 
Nicholson’s Nek 
Zaarfontein 
Roodepoort 

Eenvogel Vlei 

Berg View 

Maggiesdale 

Waterford 

Netherby , 

Rossboorn 

ReimtKuil 










E. Moreland 



,, 

Mapelwana 

Roodepoort 

J. 11. Cooper 

Miandhla & Nqntu 

,, 

M. Buielezi 

Jojosini 

,, 

Amangayehlezyo .. 

Mangene 



>> 

Halangana 

L. Neiie 

Nqutii 

Dalala 




L. Kheuga 




T. Nxumalo 

Macebo 



» » 

Mkungeni 

Jojoseni 



,, 

A. Mbala 

Blood River 

S. A. Brown 

Underberg „ 

;; 

J. A. Stone 

T. de C. Arbuckle.. 

Kerridge 




B. Phipson 

vStratheampbell 



,, 

M. Fraser 

tVinterhoek 



99 

R. C. Gold 

tVoo l end 



33 

J. R Royston 

Greenend 




J. van Whye 

Silburn 



,5 

F. A. Hathorn 

Saujiuana 




T Palframan 

Slogoma 

A. , ' .. 

Portion of Estcourt 

35 

H.J. Hatting 

Servitude 




J. J. B. Cooke 

Estcourt J 




Sclaiider Bros. 

Kelvia 




Mnati 

Labuschagne’s Kraal 



>,5 ^ 

H. L. Frances 

Rietfontein 



33 

Bacon & Kelly . . 

tVinterton 

A. Marsliall 


n 

F. R. IMoor 

(irrey stones 

Dundee . , . , 

33 

R. J. du Bois 

Giba 



3 3 

J. tv. de Bruyti 

Rooifontein 



■3? 

C. M. Vermaak 

Paddock 



3f 

L. tv. Meyer 

Laiigverwacht 




A. L. Jansen 

Strathearn 



1 > 

J. O. Nel 

Eaniseliffe 



33 

A. C. Vermaak 

Sigtuna 



S3 

T. C. Vermaak 

Harriotdale 




H. Vermaak 

Paddock 




J. Dyson 

The Chase 



33 

P,J. & H.J. Jordaan 

Prestweek 



»> 

P. Mshabi 

tVest Port 



33 

Gaga and others . . 

Carolina 

E. Varty. , . 

.Western Umtoti . 


tVa'cle Bros, 
tv. J. Slatter 

Stanton 

Holm Lacy 

Gowrie 

■' J',. J* „Hotoa ' , V,: 

Ptn of Lion's Eiver 

S3 

tv. A. Dales 



79 

N. McKellar 

Glenafton 

B. Mayne 

Kraiitzkop 

S3 

Lungsickness 

R. Spiers .. 

P. B. Nel 

Moyeni 

Breeder’s Ho.k 



»» 

Maqamganse 

Loots Hotk 



»» 

if 

Uqupn 

Ndabane . . 

Myoniezwe's Locat’n 



it 

S. Johnson & Co. .. 

Inadie Store 



■ ft . . 

Ndabane . . 

Myoniezw'e’s Local’ll 



. ■ .■■■ ^ »■> ■: 

Natives . . 

Spitzkop 




H. L. van Rooyen . . 

Myoniezwe’s Locat’n 



Scab 

Krantzkop 



Farms under Licence, 
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RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
IjUNG'SICKNESS and scab — 'Continued, 


Stock Inspector. 

1 District. 

Disease, 

Owner. 

Eaebl ' ' 

A. H. Ball.. .. 

Weenen . . . . 

Scab 

G. J. van cler 

Winterboek 




estbuiyzen 



„ 

C. H. Rotfcclier 

Golden Valley 



,, 

J. P, Letter 

Bergvlei 




a F. Letter 

Blinkwater 



,, 

E. B, Robinson . . 

Mona 



„ 

L. C. Kinsman 

Mount Moriah 



,, 

Deya 

Lilyfontein 

G. Daniel 1 

7ryheid 

!! 

Vunyo and others. . 
D. Coetzee 

Elena Berg 
Schaapkopie 




R. L. Davies 

Kambuldraai 




Nkanyeze . . 

Mooiplaats 



,, 

Mhomon . . 

Aanhonvin 



,, 

Hlabalan . . 

Nootgedacht 



,, 

J. C Emmett 

Goudhoek 



,, 

P. H. Tredoux . . 

Bellvue 



,, 

Myamana 

Weltevrede 



,, 

D. Goetz e 

Doornhoek 

R. Mayne 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

Lungsickness 

Mabekashen 

C. van Rooyen 

No itverwaeht 
Boschtontein ' 



Scab 

Nkabi and others 

Loots Hoek 



P. R. Botha 

Olivefontein 




Nkomo 

Thorn View 



■„ j 

Meshugongubu . . 

Olivefontein 



u 

1 J. Oliver .. 

Greytown Town Lds. 

,T. Button .. .. 

Portion of Estoourt 


G. J. Mari z 

Fair View 

Lungsickness 

J.Bird .. 

Mooi River T’n Lds. 



Scab 

W. Smith 

Riverside 



„ 

C. L. Jonnson 

1 Darlington 

E. Parkin on 

New Hanover 

;; 

Jim ... .. ! 

Ndabeni and Jim . , : 

Rensburg Spruit 
Location 

A. Hair 

City and Umgeni . . 


Umbabana . . 1 

' Zwaartkop Location 




Ungola .. 

Edendale 

D. M. PfafF 



■'IJnsizwa ■ .. 

Umveli 

Zw’aartkop Location 

ITtrecht .. 


Voorman 

Koppie Ailen 




Hermanns 

Vecht Kop 




Thomns 

Groot Viei 

■T. Stewart 


. ■ »' 

Vanns and Lamoen 

P. 0. Pretorins 

Geluk 

Bergville 


Puzi 

Klein Waterfall 



Menu 

Mseli 

P. H. van der Eeit 

The Lake 




»» 

A. Wright 

Rhenosterfontein 

R. Wingfield Stratford 



C. Halforty 

The Falls 

Newcastle 


M. Kadford 

De Wet Stroora 

A. Brown 

PoMa 


W. Wilkinson 

Long Elmseil 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District, 




Bergville 



Mboyea , 


' .;*Lj 
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P&uad M&Hg&s, 


Notification is contaioed in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released^ of the undermentioned stock on the dates specified 

On the 7th August j—. 

Bosto??;~-BhGk ox, no marks or brands, about 3 years old ; running on the farm 
Orowle,’' Deepdale, and reported by Mr. D. F. Smith as too wild to bedriven to the 
Pound. ' ' ' . 

CkarIesto7vn.—BlsLck mare, aged, height about 14*1, branded M on right rump. 

FiNchlej^ (Ixopo Division). —Light hay gelding, blaze, hog mane and tail, large 
lump on near side under saddle, mangy. 

Good Mope (Klip River Division). — ^Ewe lamb, impounded by Natal Police, 
branded M on right side, half moon and slit in right ear, about eight months old. 

(l)”Bay pony mare, long mane and switch tail, back points, no brands. 
(2) Two-yeir-old heifer, black, with white flank, branded N.2, off-side ear stumped, 
and near-side ear one notch and bit out of top (running on the farm “ Outhorne,” and 
previously reported by Mr. T. W. Woothouse, but cannot be sent to Howick Pound 
on account of East Coast Fever restrictions). 

Soiferino (Goorton) — (1) Little white boar pig. (2) Little white sow pig. 

Utrecht — Black yearling ox branded A.N. lefc hip. Probable value about £1, 
Running on the farm Nooiens boom,” Dtrecht District, belonging to Mr. J. du 
Pless's, and reported by I. du Piessis on the 14th June as unable to be driven to the 
Pound on account of being blind. 

On the 21st August : — 

FhichUy (Ixopo Division).— (1) Black sow pig. (2) Black sow pig, four white 
feet, white on belly. (3) Small black-and-white sow pig. (4) Black-and-white hog 
pig. 

Hope Fartn (Newcastle Division) — Black she-goat, right ear slit, with bluish kid, 
about six months, no ear-marks. 

Loteni^—Bd.-^ filly, about three years old, no marks or brands visible (reported on 
the 17th June as too wild to be driven to the Pound, and running on, the farm 
^‘Riooii,” Dnderberg Division, occupied by Mr. T. Barnett. 

Ten donkeys (five mares and -five foals), kght grey oiour, no brands 

or marks. 

Moot River ^ — Black cow, age 1, white belly, small horns lying forward, branded 
on near rump, looks like 21 or ZI, very poor. 

Nguiu . — Four Kafir goats, mixed colouis, one with \ cut out off side ear, others 
with no particular marks. 

Umsmga, — (1) Three head Kafir goats, two black and one brown, no brands or 
marks. Probable value, £1. (2) Two head Kafir sheep, black, no brands or marks* 
Probable value, 15s. 

It is notified that the Pound established at Jackal Spruit, Klip River Division, 
has been abolished, Mr. F, Brandon having resigned his appointment as Keeper 
thereof. 


Brands AHatied to infected Magisterial 

Divisions, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions : -Durban County, D. 2 ; Aiexaodra County, A. 2 ; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo, S. 2 ; Inanda, fi.-2 Umsinga, IJ. 2 ;:;Dondee, X.:2 p 
Tryheid, T, 2 ; Ngotshe, H. 2 ; Pauinietersburg, P. 2- Nongoma. -G. 2 ;; Mahl^ 

L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2;. Dmvoti, F. 2'; Hlabisa. K, 2 ; Eshowe,: 
E. 2; Lady smith R, 2 ; Babanango, 0. 2. . \' ' ' , 



East Coast Fever. 
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SLAUGHTBE CATTLE. 


The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by tte 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzburg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. _A. B, 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in, this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are 

Cattle per head ... ... Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month . 

Sheep .... l^d. each. 

Pigs 3d. „ . 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week ... ... Is. 3d. per qr. 

,, ,, 2nd _ **’ . ■” 

„ „ Remaining weeks ... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... ... ... per week ... ... 3d. 

Pigs „ .. 6d. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room : — 

Cattle, per head 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep ... 6d. „ 

Pigs ... ... ... ... Is. . up to 200 lbs. 

... ... ... ... Is. 6d. each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

,, ... 2s, „ over 300 lbs. 

; : ^ W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture, 

9th April 1907, 


Cenirai Experiment Farm, Gedaram 

In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm, A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Ho wick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains ■will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

With reference to the visits of Agricultural Associations, in view of the fact that 
the cost of railway tickets is in future to be l^rne by the Department of Agriculture, 
and that the catering involves such a strain upon the resources of the School of 
Agriculture, it has been decided to limit the number of delegates from any one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its memberships At least 14 days’ clear notice must be 
given by Associations, so that there may be time to make all necessary arrangenmats. 

All communications in connection with proposed visits to Ihie Experiment Farm 
should be addressed to the Director of Stations, 0e<^fai 

' w. A ' ! 

g7th April, 1907. / 
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Execittives of Formers^ Asaooiaiions. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Presideut : A. G. Prentice, 

J,F. Yice-Presidents : C. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee: C. M, Etlieridge, 

B. J. Gray, W, B. Retbman, H, W. F. Rethman, C. A, Howell, R. E. H. Fann," J.P., 
W* T. J. Gold, Br. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. jQ.itchins. 
Secretary : T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSO 01 ATION,— President : Thomas Fleming. Vice-' 
President : J. Geldert. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

: CAMPERBOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,.— President : John Moon, 

C. O, ; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

OAMPIRBOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-Presi- 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President : F, N. Meyer. Hon. Sec. ; L. Baker. 

.DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,— President : F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Ry ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
J, McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, D. Macphail, "W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M.' Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. Wbysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Wiiiaon, T. P, Smith, J, Campbell, J, B. Duboisee, W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Oaidwell, E. C. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oidacre. 

. DURBAN. COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSO 01 ATION. -Patron : J. H. Uolen- 
grander. President: J. McIntosh. 'Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc- 
Donald. Committee: F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, fl. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt H. W. Koenigkrseraer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schsefermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Trv^asurer : Frank J. Vcek. 

E^HOWE DISTRICT FAEMEEE’ ASSOOIATION.-President : J. R. 
Pennefather. Vice-President : 0. F. Adams. Secretary : T. Parkins. Treasurer: 
W. T Brockweli. 

■GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 0. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President : M. Sandison, Esq. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 
B. Barnard, Esq. ' 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell ; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G. De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N, Glutz, H. Giutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W, H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President Henry 0. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie. W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookda'e, Polela. Assistant 
-Secretary ;\F, W. Fell, Erieksburg, Polela. 

FARMERS’ AbSOGlA-TION.— Chairman, .Thos, Morton; Vice-' 
Ohairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGuGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION. -President : Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
; Presidents : G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
■■■ C. Watt ' ■ ■ ■ 

IXGPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President : W. Arnott. Vice- 
vPresMents,::' F. L. 1 bring,' J.P., John Anderson, 0.. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W, K. Anderson. J .P., Thos Allen. J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S, Beoingfield, 
H. Boyd, F. E, Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M* Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm.^GoId, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill. C. P. Harriss, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W, Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.O.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec, ; 
0, K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ A,SSOOIATIGN.— President : A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo-. Martin, Olaybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secre'ary and Treasurer.: Geo. E. Francis, Morningview. Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union; President mi James Foster, ' Ooipuiittee ? F. Remfrj^, R. Yause^ 
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C. E/ Hancockj John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, ' Campbell, G. C. Way, 
James Foster. 

■ _ KLIP EIYER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, —President : Herman Iliing ; 
¥ice“Presidents : J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Auditor : J. T. Francis. 
Esq, Secretary : E. Scott, F.I. A. (Lond.). Executive Committee: A, Brink, D, 
Bester. J. Farquhar, O.M.G,, W. 0. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W, Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandails, W. H. Roberts, 
H, C. Thornhill 

LION’S RIYER DIYISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- President : 
Graham Hutchinson ; Yice-President : H. Nisbet ; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P,0. Box 1, Howickl 
LOWER TUGELl DIYISION ASSOCIATION.— President : T, G. Colne, 
brander. Yice-President : Lieut.-Ool, F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart. J. B. Hulett. 
LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-President : 

D. 0. Aiken, J.P. Yice Presidents: H, Albers and 0. H. Mitchell, J.P. Hon, 
Secretary and Treasurer: W. J. Plows. Committee: C. Manning, J.W. Aiken, 
W. G. Camp, T, F. Godwin, J. Hutton, H, Norden and A, Borchard, Hon. Secretary, 
Show Committee : J, W. Aiken. Show Committee: A. B. Collison, A. Borchard, 

F. Knoop, A. Ringo, H. F. Yoigts, J. Hutton, C. Manning, A, J. Luggand H. Albers, 
Hon. Auditor : J. W. Aiken, 

MIDTLLOYO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L. G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P, » 
Yice-Chairman : B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary : J. W. Y. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RlYER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President : C. B. Lloyd; Yice- 
President: — R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurers H. A. Rohde; Collector ; Capt. W. H, 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President : Thos. Thresh. 
Yice-Presidents : Wm. Lilje, E. A, Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, 0. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, G 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE.-President : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Yice-President : C, Earl, 

J, P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, CM.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm, Beardall Treasurer : Ed. Nicols. Executive Com- 
mittee : L. H- S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. 0. Caldecott, G. Watson, G. Langley. W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, 0. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M 0. AdendorfP, W. Napier, P. Yan Breda, 
Chriss Botha, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOYER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President : R. H. 
Oellermann. Yice-Presidents : J, 0. Watt, J.P., and J. A» Westbrook. Life 
Member: G. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A, Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J, H. F. Hohls. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W, 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E. Gomins, G. R. Oomins, 0. Crookes, 
mn.,. G. Demont, H. Dinklemann.J, Duval, W- Fortmann, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, J. 
Billermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A. Light. G. 0. Mackenzie, A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G. Mos, J. Moe, 0. Moe, 0, 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. G. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H. Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Yorwerk. H, F. Westbrook, W, H. Westbrook, 0. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President ; 
Fritz iieiche, J.P. ; ^%e-Presi dents : H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers, W. Gevers, J. H. Holley, jr., W, G. Holley, 

; C. Hillermann, L, K F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 

'rH. Meyer-Estorf, H, W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, II, Misseihorn, W. Misaelhora, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A, Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 

oBecretary ■ ; "Paul ■ Yietzen, ; B.O., Singletr^: :Treasuref 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD ' FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pr^ident ^ W. 
Henwood, J.P., Yice-President : B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens ; Secretary 
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PIETBRMAEITZBUEGSCHB BOEEEN 'VEREBKIGING. — President ; 
D. P. Boshoff ; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

EIOHMOND AGEIOULTUEAL SOCIETY — President : John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents : W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and-Ohas. Nichol- 

son. Honorary Treasurer ; R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’ Crystal. Com- 
mittee: J. W, T. Marwick, Evan Harries, H. A. McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, 

Moyes, W. Comrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W, Flett and E. J . B. Hosking. 

BOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.— President: Sir G.^M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 

O. Hosking, B. C, Dick, Col E. M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G., M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King, 0. Hosking, B, C. Bick, Col E. M. 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G. J. Macfarlane, W. S. 
Grart, W. H. Oobley, H. J. Stirton,' W. J. O’Brien. L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray.: 
Yard Superintendent : H. J, Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors : Buff, 
Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G. V. Lambert. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’' ASSOCIATION.— Chairman: 

P. J. Kemp, ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Viijoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Ma]orT.Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : Theunis J. Nel, M.L.A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A. Newmarch, W. Lilje, 0. Rottcher, S. C, Van Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J. Van Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard ; J. M, Handley and N, Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H. Gibbs. 

^ UPPER BIGGARSBEEG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. -President : George 
Langley ; Vice-President : W. L. Oldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L. Viijoen ; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach; Members : I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B, C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H, P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary : G. J. Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.-President : B. J. A. van der Bpuy 
Secretary : G* J. Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Lieut.- 
Oolonel F. Addison ; Vice-Presidents : Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp- 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A. ; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., 0, Bishop, J.F., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp- 
bell T. G. Colenbraiider, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell ; , Son. Secretary and Treasurer : H. Curtis 
■ , Smith (Stanger) , . 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President : A. F. Henderson, Esq.,^ 
C.M.G. i Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe. J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B, 
Griffin, J.P. ; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever; Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon.H. B. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, B. W. Mackay-' and Allan Stuart; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant : A, Glouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautheriey. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. - Committee of 
Management : A. F. Henderson, G.M.G., F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. i^unn, 
Br. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary': E. Cautheriey. ' 

ZULULAND FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : F. W. White ; Vice- 
President; C. E. Symonds. Committee: d. J. van Rooyen, A. W. Symonds, H. T. 
James, R. J. Ortiepp, J. P. Kokember. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon, Secretary ■ and Treasurer: F. Brammage, 
Ginginhlovu, 


(The Editor will he oMiged if the AToze. ^emtaries will etipply him with lists of the 
of their Mmciutionsf) : : ' 
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Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged, and 
available for hire for boring foi' either .minerals or water. Particulars as' to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


Trees for #a#e. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce fands, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, wil 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 

and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Empioymeni Bureau . 

The Department of Agriculture has ‘received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
wil! be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list : — 

No. 92a. — Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has bad experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No 94. — 'Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ- 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No, 95. — German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No. 97a, — Colonial, aged. 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu. Dutch, and Hindu- 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 98,— -Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father’s farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99. — Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No^’previous 
experience. 

No. 100.— Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to getlon to farm further up country. States he is active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. / ^ ^ „ 

No. 101. — Applicant, 45 years of age, at present a factory manager in Mauritius^ 
desires employment in Natal. Has faSi ^ years^ experience in toe , cultivation of 
sugar-cane and vanilla. Produces good testimonials. Services are likely to be avail- 
able shortly owing to failure of the cane crop. Is married, with family. -v;. 
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gricuHurstt Co-'Ofi&raiiivt 


The Department of Agriculture has for difiposa), at the rate of one shilling each, 

copies of Model Eiales for the use .of j^gricultiiral Co-operatoe 'Boeieties.;:; /Appl^ 
tion? should be made to the Becretary/Mioister of Agriculture, FietermaritzJhira. 


BuHetiiis issued by the Dept, of AgHouHurem 

Single copies may be obtained free (exceptirm those with price attached) no 
‘^piica’ion to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

I. — Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [ 1902], ( Out ofpr'nii ), 


2. -‘i Manures on the Natal Market, 1902.” by A Parcly, 
A — ‘'Insects ii an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. 
4. , Manures on the Natal Market, 1903 ” by A. Pardy. 
Weed Olrcular ” by Claude Fuller. ' [1905]. 
Mapures on the Natal Alarket, 1904,” by A, Pardy, 


ri9(f2]. 

1904'. ( Out of Print), 
■ [1903]. 


7.^*; Tree^planting in Natal,” by T. E. Sim/ [1905]. 
B. — ' A.gricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, 
Culture^’ by A, N. jpearson,. [1905], 
10.^*! Manures on Natal Market, 1905^” by 'A, Pardy* 
“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” '[1906] . 
,lL~-"East Coast Fever,” by S. B, Wbollatt* ■ [1906], 
■12,— ** Manures, on Natal Market, 1906,^96;^; A. Pardy. 


iy, [1901], 

( Price 3s. 6d, J 
[ 1905]. ( Out 0/ Print J 

[1905]. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 


A record of all classes of Stock the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred slo.ijk and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing 
their value to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Applications for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed i-— 

in,*.- .T- .IS-. ^ 


For OAtM OOLOHY ... ■ 

,, TuaKsvaak 

Orak«s Rivee t.OUUJ^T . 


dr. Pike, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

F. T, NiChoIiSON, P,0. Box 134, Pretoria. 
E. J, MacMillan, Govennuent Buildings. 
Bloemfontein. 


SOUTH A FRICAN STUD BOOK 


m pOTAiNAltLE " Of ' ' ' 

: ; , t. mabk'ew:;iHlleb, 

''' ' ' ' addeHey street, 

- ' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ’ '■ , CAPETOWN. 


E : lOs. 6 d. 




■ '/-V', StUI) PliOK Ai?fl(K'IATlUN. 
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Winter Feeding of Oeiry Cowsm 


By E. E. SawbE; Director, Experiment Stations. 


Ohaeacteii oe the Ehquiey. — ^Commercial fertilizers are sold on tlieir 
content of iiitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, and a similar yalna- 
tioii may be made of the common stock foods in accordance with the 
contained proportions of protein or muscle-forming material, sugars and 
starches, fats and oils. As in the former case, however, the actual value 
of such fertilizers in relation to individual crops can only be deduced 
upon harvest returns, so in the conduct of feeding operations the ulti- 
mate criterion is the return obtained in the form of meat, milk, wool, or 
{abour. Tables of chemical composition and feeding standards can only 
be advanced in acceptable form to the practical stock-owner when sup- 
portt>d by concrete results, and it is to the collection of tb© latter that 
a s(o.*ies of feeding trials have been directed at our different experiment 
slulions. The subject is often raised at farmers' meetings and in the 
agricultural ])ress as to the relative values of different feeds, and an 
effort is being made to sxxpply a convincing answer in the following 
reports.. ' 

FEEDING DIFFEEENT CONOENTEATES WITH A HNIFOEM 
ROUGHAGE RATION- 

Twelve dairy cows were set aside for this experiment at Cedara and 
fed for 14 days on a uniform roughage ration without concentrates, and 
a daily record entered of milk and butter-fat secured. At the end of 
this time six concentrate rations were introduced and fed for a pre- 
liniinary period of 7 days to allow the cows to come under the influence 
of the food. During a further period of 14 days results as tabulated 
below were ' secured ■ 
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Winter Feeding of Dairy Gows, 


It will be noted that bulrush millet (miinga) meal gave consider- 
ably better results than mealie meal when fed in equal quantities, and 
that the substitution of 2 its. of wheat bran or brewers'" grains for 2 lbs. 
of the meal had a beneficial effect. Brewers^ grains have a sliglitly 
higher value for milk-prodnetion than wheat-bran, but considerably less 
than an equal quantity of the two oil-cakes. The latter, received from 
the Durban Oil and Soap Works Co., are very worthy of the stock- 
owner^s attention, for the small quantities fed had a most inarlved in- 
fhieiiee on the milk-flow, the suhstitution of 2 lbs. of either cake for an 
equal quantity of mealie meal resnlting^in a further average daily yield 
per cow of 2| lbs. and 2 l-5th lbs. of milk respectively. In the light of 
these results, the following examination of these local products hy the 
Analyst of the Transvaal Department of Agriculture will be of interest: 

Cocow-NUT Cake. 

sample of this material, obtained from Durban, was analysed, 
and gave the :following ligures — for comparison I give the average 
coinpositiou of eocoa-imt cake and of ^olcl process^ linseed cake from 
American analyses: — 

Cocoa-nut Cake. Linseed Cake, 


Moislui ‘0 

A, Durban, 

14-97 

B, Av, American. 

10*3 

Av, American, 

. 9-2 ■ . : 

Ash 

S-82 

5-9 

5-7 

Protein 

. . 22-63 

19-7 

32-9 

Oil 

8-05 

11-0 

'^•9 

Garboliydrates j 

45-53 

38-7 

354 

Crude fibre . . i ’ * 

14-4 

8-9 


100-00 

100-0 

100-0 


''The figures show the Durban sample to be higher in moisture, 
protein, and ash than the average of the American samples, though 
poorer in oil. ■ 

'Tt -was proposed by iny correspondent to use the cocoa-nut cake as 
part of the rations for horses instead of linseed cake, of which he informs 
mo he could not get the animals to eat more than about 1 Ib. per day 
each. The cocoa-nut; cake, though much poorer in protein than the 
linseed, will probably prove more palatable and better suited for horses, 
investigation with Drench army horses about 1883, indeed, proved that 
cocoa-nut cake was superior in feeding value to an equal weight of oats 
and their substitution for oats, at prices ruling at the time, wmuld lead 
to a saving of about £2 per year in the cost of keeping an anny horse. 

Gkoukd-ott Cake, 

‘"'A sample of this material, also from Durban, has been examined 
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and yielded the following 

results — ^the average of 

American analyses of 

the product is also given 

for comjmrison : — 



....... 10*95 

10-7 

Ash. 

. . . . . . . 5*16 

,4*9 

Proteiii . . . . . 

45*00 

47*6 

Oil 

, . . . . . . . 7*64 

8-0 

Carbohydrates | 
Fibre 1 

31-25 

23*7 

5-1 


lOO-OO 

100*0 


"‘Tlie Burbaii sample agrees very well in comparison with the aver- 
age American oiie^ but is not quite so rich in protein. 

rising a food so rich in protein as gronnd-iiiit eake^ it is neces- 
sary to feed it in small quantities, or digestive troubles may ensue. 

"‘‘The alljuiniiioid ratio of the two cakes would be (assuming that 
all the eonstitueiits have the same digestion coefficient, which is not 
necessarily the case): 

22-65 22-65 1 

Cocoa-nut cake — ^ == ^ ^ — == === 1 : ^ 2.82 

45-53 + {8-05x2-3) 64-04 2*82 

45-00 45*0 1 

(JrO'iiiid-iiut cake ^ ~ = 1 ; 1.08 

31-25+ (7-64 X 2-3) 48-82 1-085 

“'^Botli thcvse foods, therefore, require to be mixed with considerable 
quantities of starchy foods in order to form a ration with an albuminoid 
ratio of about 1 : 5, which is probably best for hard-worked horses. 

"^^The money value of the two foods, adopting the rough method of 
calculation deKseribed on pp. 818 and 819, Yol. IV., No. 16, of this 


Journal'^ would be:— , 

"‘For eocoa-iuit cake: 

Carlmhydraies niKl fibre, 45^5 fd 2s. .. .... 91*0 

Protein, 22-l)3 5s. . . . . , . . . . . .... 113*15 

, Fat,. 8*05',@, '5s. * . ... ' . .. . . h . . . ,, ' 40*25 


, ^ 24440' 

hr., £12 4s. 5d. per short ton. 

^Tor ground-nut eake: ^^^ ^ 

Carbohydrates and fibre, 31-25 @ 2s. . . . . 62*5 


Protein 45*00 @ 5s 225*0 

;Fat,;''V64:':# i 38*2 


325*7 

equals £16 5s. 8d. per ton. 

Transvaal Agricultural Journal, 
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‘■'^Tliese figures are undoubtedly too higli^ beeaiise, in tlie above eal- 
eiilationy we have assumed all the eonstituents to be digestible; wMcli is 
not the ease^, partienlarly with the ^fibre.’i*'' 

While agreeing that a 'fiioine-growm^' ration for all stock is very 
desirable, one may urge that this enterprise is very worthy of support, 
and warrants an extended eultivation of ground-nuts. 

{To he continued.) 


Notes Biiii GemmemtSrn 


An Ebrou. — B y a printer’s error tlic descriptions of two of the 
illustrations appearing in last month’s Journal became transposed. The 
illustrations in question are those facing pages 164 and 112, respectively. 
The wording below the former illustration should have been placed below 
the second illustration — that facing page 112 — and vice versa. 


''Tobacco Gultitation in South Africa.’ —Through pressure of 
work Mr. Sawer, Director of Experiment Stations, has been unable to send 
in his instalment of his series of articles on '‘Tobacco Cultivation in South 
Africa” in time for inclusion in the present issue of the Journal. A 
Dutch translation of the last month’s instalment will he found cdsewhero 

in,, this issue. 

Visits to ReadtnCt Poultry Farm. — Tlie Agent-General in a 
recent letter, states that, if at any time iilatalians visiting England would 
like to inspect the Poultry Farm and Experiment Station in connection 
with the University College, Reading, Mr- E, Brown, Secretary of the 
National Poultry Organisation Society;, will he pleased to arrange for 
them to do so. Mr. Brown’s address is 12, Hanover Square, London, V . 


Transyaal Mealie Prospeots.^ — ^Reporting to the South African 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Record, on the prospects of mealies in the 
Transvaal, the Keeling Agency, Ltd., Johannesburg, state that, froniva 
very large number of reports' to hand it would appear that the crop in 
the whole of the Eastern portion of the Transvaal is larger than that 
of last year. Reports from the Northern Transvaal show, on the 
whole, that the crops are at least equal, if not better, than tliose of last 
year. The Western Transvaal, however, suffered very eonsiderahly from 
locusts, and practically all reports to hand advise that the mealie peld 
is insufficient for the requirements; this has also been the case, it is 
stated, on the whole of the Witw^teTsrandf 
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Natal Peobuce m Johannesbueg.— Mr. Alfred We’bb, produce 
agents P.O. Box 2342^, Joliaiinesburg,, informs the Department that he is 
in a position to place large quantities of honejq beeswax, tallow, almonds, 
walnuts, and fruit of all kinds. Farmers in Natal having cjuantities of 
these uoiiimodities to dispose of, w-ould do well to place themselves in 
communication with Mr. Webb. 


Moveme’xt oe Cattle ik Duebak County. — The Minister of. 
Agriculture has authorised the movement of cattle within the following 
area, upon permission in wTiting ’ being lirst ohtai from the local 
Permit Officer. The boundaries of this area are: — Nortlp Krantzkloof 
from Wyebaiik Station to Eiver lungeni; south, Seheferynaii's and Wes- 
termeyePs fence from Eiver Umgeni to Main Eoad to Durban ; east, 
Eiver Umgeni fi'oni Krantzkloof to Schefermaifs boundary fence; west, 
N.G. Eailways from Wyebank Station to Palmiet Stream, thence along 
Palmiet Stream to Westermeyers fence thence along fence to Main Eoad 
to . Durban. ■ ___ 

Mr. Albert Kelly. — Mr. Albert E. Kelly, who has, for some 
time, served as a technical and clerical assistant to Mr. Claude Fuller, 
the Government Entomologist, has recently received an appointment as 
Assistant Entomologist in the Orange Eiver Colony. At the beginning 
of August lie severed his connection with the Natal Department of 
Agriculture to take up his duties in his new sphere of activity. Upon 
the occasion of his departure, his fellow-officers took the opportunity to 
make a presentation as a token of their friendshi]) and good wishes. His 
many friends will wish him every success in his new s])herG of work. 
Mr. Iveliy was last June elected a Fellow of the Entomolo^gieal Society 
of London; and we take this opportunity of eongratulating him on the 
honour which has been conferred upon him. 


Madeira Fruit Trade. — Disenssing the fruit trade in his Eeport 
on the trade and commerce of Madeira in 1906, H.M. Consul (Gapt. 
James Boyle) says that a most fionrishiiig fruit trade, which was once 
carried on betwen Madeira and Great Britain, has collapsed and dis- 
appeared, owing entirely to the high capital value of all land in that 
island and the very costly form of ciiltivation carried on there, and 
those interested can no ionger;:eompete'' with the same^x of, fruit ex- 
ported from the West Indies and Costa' Eiea, and, also, to a more limited 
extent, from the Canary Islands- The bulk of , the; bananas gTovm in' 
Made’ra are sent direct to Portugal. A, very small quantity of French 
beans is sent weekly to London. The ; cultivation of fniii in Madeira 
!& now, it is stated, almost extinct, owing partly to a variety of insect pests 
and to the universal planting of sugar cane, whieli gives a much more 
remimerative crop. 
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Mealie Export from Traxstaal. — The Johaimeshiirg correspon- 
dent of the Natal Witness reports that there is a moyenient on foot to 
export from the Transvaal some 100,000 bags of mealies during the 
present season. ‘'Tifter imieh pressnre^^ the iSTatal, Portiignese, and 
Gentral South African railway systems have, he states, come to an 
arrangement whereby the coastward rate on mealies for export will he 
considerably reduced. The rate per ton from Pretoria and Volksrnst is 
fixed in both eases at 13s. 4d. Coupled with the reduction of railway 
rates, there is also a reduction in sea freight to 15s. per ton, so 
that it is now apparently possible to forward a bag of in ealies from 
Pretoria via Delagoa Bay to London for something like 2s. 6d. 


A S.A. CoNDEXSED Milk Factory. — The news of the establishment 
of a condensed milk factory in the vicinity of Port Elizabeth, will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all South Africans. It is a sign of better things 
that siieii an attempt to establish a local industry of that nature should 
be made; and it is to be hoped that, in spite of the many diffieulties 
which will have to he overcome, the new venture will succeed in firmly 
establishing itself and increase its production. If a condensed milk in- 
dustry can be established in South Africa on a really firm basis, much 
will have been done in the direction of stopping the flow of money out 
of the country. Last year the imports of condensed milk ainouiited to 
27,341,774 lbs., of a value of £471,100. Of this quantity £63,488 worth 
was entered for consumption in hTatal. Quotations for the new South 
African brand have been given at the rate of 5s. per dozen tins on rail 
at Port Elizabeth. Those interested should communicate with the 
C nnmercial Agent of the Agrienltnral Department, Capetown. 


Ageicultijral Credit ix Ieelaxd. — There are now about 240 co- 
operative agricultural ered.it societies in existence in Ireland. During the 
year 1005-6 there was a decided increase in their reserve funds, wliieli, 
in the ease of several of the older societies, now amount to £100. Diir- 
-ing that year, the Irish Department of Agriculture and Tecliiiieal In- 
strnetion continued to advance loans of sums not exceeding £100 to 
newly-organised banks, charging interest thereon at the rate of three 
pei\ cent, per anntmi. About £60,000 was issued for the purpose of 
enabling the boriwers to piirehase live stock, seeds and manures, or 
to hold over their stock until sales could be effected at a greater profit. 
In the last Annual Eeport of the Irish Department of Agricnltiire, it 
is stated that these credit societies are generally treated favourably by the 
joint stock banks, from which a considerable share of their local ca])ital 
is derived; thus they provide a satisfactory medium by means of which 
the very poor can utilise the capital of the large banks at a moderate 
most,,,".:- . ■ e"','- 
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Enquibt re Natal Peoduce. — The Department of Agrieiiltiire has 
received an enquiry from an East London firm who are imieh interested 
ill South African industries and South African produce, and who desire 
to get into eoinmunieation with maniifaeturers and producers, in Natal, 
of such lines as may be suitable for inter-Colonial trade. Headers of 
the Journal who are ready to do business in local products with Cape 
Colony should eoniniuiiicate with the Department, when the name and 
address of the firm in question will he furnished to them. 


E.C.P. IwFECTED Abba. — ^By order of the Minister of Agriculture, a 
zone of country has been defined around tlie E.O.P. infected fariiis 
'^‘■'Kleinfontein"'' and ^‘‘Brakfontein,"^ Klip Biver County, with the 
following boundaries: — On the north, hy the boundary between the 
farms Eiiigtefoiiteiii and Kleinfontein to its junction with the main line 
of railway, thence in a southeiiv direction along tlie eastern side of 
the. iiiaiu line of railway to the railway bridge across the 
Sunday’s Elver, thence in a south-easterly direction along the Sun- 
day’s Eiver to the Helpmakaar Eoad Drift, thence in an easterly direc- 
tion along the Helpmakaar Eoad to the point where the road intersects 
the western boundary of the farm IJitvlught, thence in a northerly direc- 
tion along the western boundaries of the farms Uitvlught and Klipfon- 
tein to its junction with the fam Kleine Waterval, thence to its junc- 
tion with the boundary of the land known as ‘^‘^The Strip,” and the farm 
Euigtefoiitein. The removal of all cattle from this zone has been 
ordered, and no cattle wEl be allowed to enter or be in that area. 


A Desteuctive Weed. — The Assistant for Seed and Plant Experi- 
ments of the Transvaal writes a warning paragraph in the Transvaal 
AgrienMural Journal regarding an injurious u^eed, known botanieally as 
Tageks minuki^ L. This weed belongs to the Marigold faniily, and, like 
other meinhers of that family, is remarkahle for its strong, pungent 
smell. It is described as ‘''‘a tall-growing, featbery |:)lant, usually from 
three to four feet high, and hearing a mass of small yellow tiowers in 
terminal panicles.”’ ' It is stated that , this -weed has made its appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Volksrust and Charlestown, and shows every 
sign of becoming a cause of serious trouble. Shedding seed in enormous 
quantities, it is likely to come up thickly in the spring and cause much 
damage by smothering out the young corn crops. “We are further in- 
foiined that it does not biirn readily, and, therefore, the only method 
of eradicating it appears to be by plougliing it in or by eontiniial hoeing 
while the plants are young. Owing to the fact that it lias estahlislied 
itself at Charlestown, just across the border, the difficulty of dealing 
with the plant is increased, but steps are being taken with a view to 
arranging a joint scheme whereby the spread of Tar/eles mlnuia may be 
checked/^ , " • ^ 
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In-dia Eitbber Productiof m Brazil. — In an aeconiit of tlie dis- 
eovery^, soiirees^ supplies and uses of india rubber, in the American 
Eeview of Beviews^ Mr. W. B. Ivins saj's that the labour problem in the 
production of india rubber is a emeial one, both in the great Amazon 
region of South America and the Congo Free State. ^"'The inortality in 
the State of Amazonas, in Brazil, for example/^ he says, “corresponds mtli 
almost diabolical exactness to the number of tons of rubber produced, 
so that it is said that every ton of Brazilian rubber costs a liiiman life, 
and although there are no such atrocities in Brazil as have been ehargecl 
against the Congo, it is nevertheless true that the labourers who are 
brought into the rubber fields from the coast do not average more than 
ihree years of life, and are, if not in law, at least in fact, subjected to 
liardsliips never Icnowii or endured by the slaves in the Ilnired States, or 
even by the slaves in the coffee countries of Brazil. The greed of man 
as expressed in terms of rubber has proved itself almost dendisli, and the 
requirement for this necessity of life probably holds more men to-day 
in abject and irremediable slavery than any other field in the world’s 
work.” 


x\.PiciiLTUEE. — Though by no means the first bee enthusiast in 
Natal, Miss Ada Pullinger may perhaps claim to be the frst to go in ex« 
teusively for apiculture, having just established an apiary on a business 
scale on the South Coast, at Umkomaas. We learn fi^om the ^.'^..4. 
ronlirij Journal that Miss Pullinger started bee-keeping at Malvern some 
two years ago, and has hecorao more and more interested in liees ever 
since. Leaving some hives at Malvern to look after the mango and 
orange blossom, Miss Pullinger has removed the larger number of 
colonies to Umkomaas. After the preliminary work of clearing the 
undergrowth (leaving the taller trees to form sufficient shade for the 
bees) on a hillside overlooking the river and but a short distance from 
the station — the site selected for the establishment of the apiary — the 
more or less diffieult task of moving the bees was performed, safely 
not vvitlioiit adventure. The first ten hives passed Sea View in safety, 
but before South Coast was reached the bees had become restless: they 
objected to the flitting, we are told, and maligned the N.CLE, in the 
conventional way; and “by turning their bodies sixteen times with a 
screw-like motion they found they could force an entrance through the 
perforated zinc.” Biffienlties ensued; hut finally muslin covers were 
adjusted, and Umkomaas was reached at night-fall. Piactically all the 
boney, Miss Pullinger explains to visitors, is for Johannesburg; she has 
no intention of placing any on the’loeal markets. It would he interest- 
ing to see such an industry firmly established here on really proflta])le 
lines and on a large scale; and the good wishes of our readers will surely 
jiecompany Miss Pullinger in her efforts to prove that apieultiiro can he 
established m this country on a successful basis. . ... 
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Bahaka Oultivatiojt i:^r Egypt. — According to an article in th.e 
Gardeners Ohronide^ growers of l}aiiar!a 3 in Egypt rarely realise less 
than £60 clear profit per aniinni per feddan (a little orer an acre); and 
from one plantation of 2o feddaiis in the ProTinee of (jaloul)iehj the 
owner lias this year made a profit of over £2,000. Yet many hananas 
are yearly iiiipoTtecl into Egypt ; and there is an argTiment additional to 
that of tile existence of a home market, for the institution of a banana 
iiidnstiy in that eoiintiy, namehg that Egypt is more favourably situated 
than an? other country for a banana trade in the Mediterranean, 
Adriatie and Black Sea portS'. The Chinese banana, which fetelies the 
highest price in the European markets, thrives ^^exceedingly welP^ in 
Egypt, and bears crops eqnal in weight to any produced in the West 
Indies or Canary Islands. Clumps planted ten feet apart aiinnaliy pro- 
dnec four hiinehes of fruits containing from eight to ten hands each. 


A Jam Ea.ctort' foe, ZuLiTLAX'r).-— A landable project, and one de- 
serving of a full measiire of vSiipport, is that brought forward liy Mr. W. 
,\. Yaiicleipdank at a meeting of the Eshowe District Farmers' Associa- 
tion held on the 29th July, for the estahlishment of a jam, cainiing and 
]>r(?serving company om co-operative principles. Air. ybinderplanlds pro- 
posal is to form a co-operative society with a nominal capital of 
, £4,000. On this capital a ca,ll wmild he made of 2s. 6d. per £1 
share, ])rovidiiig cash to the aihoiiiit of £500. and leaving a lia- 
])ilitT of £3,5(>n on the shares. Covernment .should, Air. Yanderplank 
suggests, l)i‘ a}>proaclied to make a loan of £1,500, taking as security the 
kiicietv's ])laiu. rttr., W'ith furtlier security of tlie £3,500 nnealled for 
eapital. In its e-arlv stages the factory would deal chiefly in small fruits, 
such as C'a})e gooseherries, grenadillas, guavas, raspberries, citrus fruits, 
pineapple>. These are all growing in the distriet, it wms staled, and 
would provide sometliing for the faetoiy to go on with. Emit slmnld he. 
grown and supplied to the factory, Mr. Vanderplank suggests, a1 an 
average price of about Id. per lt>., which would nieati £9 Gs. «sd. ])er ton 
of Its. All nienibens of the sodety should iind to grow a 

certain quantity oi: fruit during the ensuing season. ‘'The nndertak- 
ing/’ Air. Yanderplank says, ^'^wonkl be a modest one, ■within onr means 
and suited to <ntr soil and climate. It will open up a lield for mimer- 
oiis small cultivators and enahle the man with a few pounds capital to 
make liis living o-fi 10 acres of land. Advantages -would also accnie to 
the iowii wliieh, if thet' were too small to make any duTeronce in a hig 
city, would certainly be felt in onr small ceinmunity.'' After tbe read- 
ing* (if Mr. I a lid er plank's paper, Air. H. C. Hnlett proposed, seconded 
by Mr, Tliole, "That a preliminary committee be appointed to go into 
ihe matter and report to the association/" This was carried, and the fol- 
lowing geiitleiiiGiiw^ere chosen to constitute the committee: — Messrs. AY. 
A, YnrideTplank, Cb H, Hiilett, Dr, Q, K, Moherly ami Mr, T, Parkins, 
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The CtOYERNMEHt Abattoie, — The abattoirs which were ereeterl 
rtceiitl.}' by CTOveriimeiit in Maritzbnrg to deal with cattle froin East 
CoaiH Fover infected and other areas^, are apparently uirning out the 
siicec.^s whictli was anticipated. Mr. A. E. Biirforcl, the manager of the 
hvbatuer and Cold Stores, informs us that between seven and eight 
Imiidred mittle were dealt with during July, besides numbers of sheep 
and pigs. Consideration has, of course, to be taken of the fact that the 
winter is well advanced, and that, at this time of the year, even in nor- 
inal tiiiies prime cattle are comparatively scarce. Yet, in spite of this, 
large supplies of cattle are coming forward; and Mr. Burford anticipates 
that an even larger nmnher wdll have been dealt wdtli by the end of the 
(■urrent month. A pleasing result of the existence of these abattoirs 
aiid ilu' faciliiy they give for the clean and satisfactory handling and 
ficspaith oi‘ slaughter cattle, is the fact that there is now praetieallv 
no imported beef on the Yatal market. The quantit}" of imported heef 
eoiisiimed in Yatal during the past six months has been very small : in 
fact, Mr. Burford feels certain there is little or none of the imported 
article in Maritzbnrg at the present time, and only a small quantity in 
Durban; whilst in the country townis it is nnknown. Questioned as to 
liie effect upon the market of the present system of wdiolesale slaughter- 
ing, Mr. Burford states that beef of fair quality is realising reasonabh* 
prices, and that there is, as yet, no slumping eff*eet apparent. 


Y.S. Wales Agricultural Statistics.^ — Preliminary tables deal- 
ing witli the agricultural and live stock statistics of Yew Soutli Wales for 
the year ended March, 1907, have Just come to hand. The total irea 
under all crops is returned at 2, 826,017 acres, which, although a decrease 
of 13,618 acres as compared with the acreage of the previous year, is an 
inerease of 1,004,788 acres since 1898, Yearly 34 per cent, of this area 
was under wheat (for grain), 1,866,253 acres being devoted to that crop. 
i\raizc monopolised 178,197 acins. Liieerne was phinted to the extent 
of 45,964 acres. There were. 4^942 acres of grape vines for wine-inakiiig 
purposes, and 2,912 for table use. The. average yield per acre of mealies 
is given as 30*9 bushels, that of wheat 11*7 Jmshels. oats (grain) 24*9 
bnsluds, oats for forage 14 tons, barley for forage 14 tons, Incerne 1-9 
lens, potatoes (early crop) 2*6 tons. For the purpose of eonqmrison 
witli Yatal yields of some of these crops, the reader is rcfcri-ed to page 
1 M id last niontlrs Journal At the end of 1906 there were in the 
State 537,427 horses, 2,549,758 cattle, 44,132,42-1 sheep, and 243,310 
r^wine. During that year 57,477,000 lbs. of butter were turned out. 
;is well as 5,375,000 lbs. r>f cheese and 11,823,000 lbs. of bacon and hams, 
'riuu'e ar;* :)7.30() productive, besides 11,9(4 unproductive bee-hives in 
the State; and the quantity of honey produced during the year ended 
March, 1907, was 1,907,744 lbs., the average yield of honey per hive be- 
ing 514 tbs. In addition 34,690 lbs, of beeswax were produced, 
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The Wobld'^s Tea Consumption.— Messrs. Brooke^ Bond & Co., the 
wholesale tea dealers, in their- report npoii the consiiniption of tea dur- 
ing the past year, state that the consumption has increased diuniig the 
year ill the United Kingdom as well as abroad. The habit of drinking 
tea is eertaiiily gaining groimd, they remark, on the Continent. In 
the fashionable watering-places in Kranee, tea is to be had at most of the 
eonfeetioiiers'’ shops, and is drunk not only by English and American 
visitors, hilt also by the French. Imports into Germany have increased 
after the duty was reduced in March, 1906. Tea seems to be steadily grow- 
ing ill favour in that country and becoming part of the regular dietary . 
Ill many families it is^ always served with the evening meal. Imports of 
British-grown tea into Eiissia increase steadily. This is entirely owing 
to the good quality of the tea and to the enterprise of British dealers 
who, in spite of all difficulties, have kept their tea well before Kussian 
Idenders. The LTnited States took more British-grown tea last year, 
i hough imports of all teas fell below those of the two previous yeaivS. 
Indian and Ceylon teas are being very well advertised in various ways — ^ 
])y sampling, by the establishment of tea-rooms, by newspaper advertis- 
ing, tliroiigii the post, by assistance given to charity bazaars, and in 
other ways — with satisfactory results. Consumption also inereased last 
year in Australia, Kew Zealand, South America and other parts of the 
world. 

The .Vfcbor Day Moyement. — The x\rbor Day movement is one 
that has excited little interest— even if its existence has been at all 
widely known — in Katal. In Gape Colony and the O.E.C. an annual 
arbor day is recognised and the occasion is made a general holiday. 
Apart from the good such an annual observance does in the direction of 
the ineuleatioii of a certain love of nature in the minds of children, 
there is a national benefit which is to be derived from an animal planting 
of luimbers of trees in the various towns, villages, and districts of a 
country. :^lr. nr s .paper on '‘Mairs Infiuenee on Climate” in last 
month’s Jounial brings foreilily home to us the value of aiforestation, 
and the necessity, not only for the judicious conservation of such l)ush and 
forest as still remains to us, but for the setting aside of fresli areas of 
forest trees. The adornment of our streets, our farmsteads and our land- 
scapes with carefully selected trees wall have more than an aesthetic 
value: they will have a highly beneficial effect upon the general climatic 
conditions of the Colony in the future— an effect that must be recognised 
as a most important one not only by agriculturists but l)y all sections of 
the population. We commend the matter to the consideration of agri- 
cultural associations. In concluding a statement on Arbor Day which 
he has recently issued to the school children of the United States, Pre- 
Ficleiit Eoosevelt says: people without children wmuld face a hope- 

less future: a country without trees is almost as hopeless; forests which 
are so used that they cannot renew themselves will soon vanish, and 
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witii tlieiu all tiieir benefits. A true forest is not merel}^ a storelioiise 
full of wood, blit/ as it were, a factory of wood, and at tlie same time a 
reservoir of water. When you helpyto preserve oiir forests, or to plant 
new, 3V)ii are acting the part of good citizens. The inihie of forestry 
deserves, therefore, to be taught in the schools which aim to make good 

citizens of you/^ 

Co-opEEATivE Maeketing. — History repeats itself, indeed. What 
has happened — and, for that matter, is happening now— in Great 
Britain with regard to foreign competition in food supplies is to-day 
happening in Natal. Eecently the Natalian called attention to the cir« 
cimistanee that Australian hutter ivas being sold in the City at a lower 
price than the home-produeed article; and the following week (2iici 
August) was ‘■“still further astonished"^' to find that butter from the 
Argentine Kepublic was being retailed here at 25 per cent, less than our 
Natal fanners can produce it. ‘^‘^What is the reason for such an extra- 
ordinary circmnstance the Ae/rthtt/n asks. ‘Tf there are any two 
items in our domestic economy which we should, under no cireiimstanees, 
have to import, butter and milk are surely those two items, and yet we 
find that condensed milk and foreign butters are the rule, instead of the 
exception, at our breakfast and tea tables. Instead of hnporting them, 
Natal should be exporting such articles, and our farmers slioiild blush 
for very shame at seeing such items in our lists of imports."" It is, cer- 
tainly a strange situation, but it may be described in brief as a result of 
individualism. It is want of organisation on the part of the producer 
that has brought about here, as it lias done under very similar cireuin- 
staiices in England, such a state of things. How can any reasonable 
producer ever hope, in these days of competition, to profitably market 
his stuff when he ignores the very existence, ecoiiomicallvA ol his neigh- 
bours, and consigns his butter or his eggs to town in such absurdly 
small quantities as is the present- vogue? Overseas, liy combination, 
proper grading and packing, and niarketing in large quantities, and by 
carefully studying market ajid other conditions, farmers are’ in a posi- 
tion, not only to siqiply the local demand, but also to ]dace their pro- 
ducts on our own markets at a price that will successfully compete with 
home-made stuff. This is obviously the condition of things. ]\Ian for 
man, onr farmers are at heart no more backward >than those of other 
countries; and the prosperity which characterises some otlier countries 
is not the result of any extraordinary amount of individual genius on the 
part of the fanners, but is more likely the outcome of a set of economical 
and other conditions that have, in the ease of Natal, either been absent 
or whose good effects have been nullified by other sets of conditions act- 
ing in et)utrary lines — instance o\ir famous stock diseases, and locusts 
and other insect pests. It is co-operation that is wanted; and that is 
the answer to the NataUan^s question, "'‘'What is the reason for such' an 
extraordinary circumstance?"" We can,., „do,., little— sa.ye :.,by .'.proieetive. 
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duties or a system of State bounties, neither of ^vdiieb: is feasible at the 
present time — to undersell foreign butter and iiiilk, not to iiientioii other 
commodities, until our farmers grasp the significance ot the fact that 
co-operative marketing is the only practicable means ot supplying the 
home deiiiand with home produce. Following on the experience gained 
ill the adoption of sncli methods should come a large and inereasing 
export trade'. We may tittingl}' conclude ndtli the final sentences ol the 
Natalian article: “There is a most extraordinary peiielmnt among 
^atalians to buy from abroad, and so long as that tendency exists so 
long shall we remain an impoverished community. It is not only that 
we waste hard-earned money in this way, but we actually prevent local 
industry. Siieli items in our productive and industrial ])Owers may be 
small, but we should reniember the old Scottish proveri) that ‘every 
iniekle maks a muekle/ and in every branch of eonimerce we should 
patronise our own prodiietive capacities.’’^ 


Eaely-Matueei) Cattle. — Whal is termed 'fijaby beef" has sccui'ed 
a firm hold on the United States market, as supplying the very best 
class of meat. The term is one given to early matured cattle tlioroughly 
fattened and ready for slaughter at from twelve to twenty-four months 
old. Tire growth of such a beast is artificially promoted l)y contiiinous 
heavy feeding Avith tiie object of securing the niaxiinum aiiioiiiit of beef 
in the shortest space of time. The principal advantages to be derived 
from the production of these early inatiired cattle are stated to he (a) 
tlie quick returns on the capital they represent: (li) the greater demand 
and better prices; and (c) the greater amount of meat [)roduced per 
pound of food, consiiined. A Circular of the IJ.S. Bureau of Aiiirna] 
Industry stales that early maturity is not so much a nuiKer of breed as 
of type. Early maturity is generally found in aiiiinals that eombine a 
good feeding and assimilative eapaeity with a certain fineness of quality. 
While early iiiatin*ity is not entirely amatter of size, it is most often 
found in individuals a little smaller than the average of the breed, Cood 
specimens have a compact f<»rm, fine luine, soft, plialile skin, and good 
digtstive eapaeity, the latter lieing indicated by Avell-sprung rii)s, great 
depth of body and wide chest. \\Tth regard to fattening, it lias to l)o 
rmneniberod tiiat a calf <‘annot utilise coarse fodder to any extent during 
the first six muiiths of its life, so that its food must he eoniined to milk 
and grain. Young calves ’which receive liberal quantities of whole milk 
make rapid gains and get very fat, and this fat is, on the A\diole, very 
eeoiioniically produced; whereas calves that are allowed to get thin dur- 
ing the first six months of their 1ms generally require a long time to 
get over the check. Where early maturity is desired such a system 
would, of course, be disastrous. The fattening should begin with ivhole 
milk at birth and he continued until the animal is mature and ready for 
slaughter. Tt has been found most satisfactory to permit the calves 
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to run with their darns from four to six inoiitlis. As the dia-estive 
system deyelops and solid food becomes necessary, gra'in should be 
added, the qiiaiitity being gradnally increased so that wlieii n^'eaiiing 
time comes the change is less sudden, and a cheek in growth or a loss 
in lic-sli is leSvS likely to.oeeiir. An alternative system is to allow' the calf 
to riin W'itli the cow for several nveeks, after Avhicli they are separated, 
tlie calf being allowed to suck three times daily and the now stripped 
after the calf has had its fill. This permits a more gradual iransitioii 
at tveaiiing time, as^ one of the snekings may be diseontiinied wdien the 
calf is about three months old, another w'heii it is abont five inoiiths old, 
and the tliird when it is six months old, ^ by wdiicii time the calf wdll have 
become accnstoined to eat grain and to drink wnter. The calf can also 
In fed with wiiole milk from the pail. The calf should be so thoronghly 
accustomed to the use of grain wdieii wn^aning time conies that milk can 
be discontinued without any check to growth. From this point the 
key to the successful production of early matured beef is to hold the 
flesh already gained aJid to eontinue its rapid and steady growth. To 
induce calves to eat tlie greatest possible amount and yet keep their 
appetite keen it is necssary to feed tlieni regnlarly at stated times every 
day, as stock w'ill become aceiistomed to eat at certain hours and will 
often eome to the trough at that lime through force of habit, though 
they may roL be particularly hungry. They should be fed more fre- 
quently than those nearly mature in age. The grain should be. given in 
two or three feeds daily. If it is given mixed with chopped fodder, it 
is probably better to give three meals daily, but if kept on pasture two 
meals of grain is probably sufiieient after the first six or eight months. 
Water and salt should be aeeessible at all tiines- 


S.A. Tobacco non Kew Zealand. — The Transcaal Agricultural 
Journal for July states that enquiries have been received from Xew 
Zealand for a good light grade of cigarette tobacco, packed in a suitable 
form for the retail trade. '^‘^There alretnW exists a considerable demand 
for this from the various (igarette i'aetories in Soiitli Atiai'a,"' tlie 
Joiirn.al (-ommenls. "so ibat, with, an evidently w'ideniiig market, tlie 
cultivation of siicli a class of tobacco should be w'eil w'orth the attention 
of planters.'’ 

A Fmted S'lWTics .Vnt Pest. — In a circular issued hy the Louisiana 
Cnq) Pest CV)nmfissi{m. attention is called to the so-called "New Orleans 
AnP^ (Iridiomyrmex hiimilis^ Mayr.), an introduced insect enemy that 
promises within a few" years to do enormous damage to tlie agricultural 
intends ts of the State of Louisiana, and wdiich at the same time is likely 
to present a difficult problem for- solution. This ant is already a bad 
household pest in New Orleans and Baton Eouge, and has already 
spread to the towns of Alexandria, Lafayette and St. Charles,, and to 
adjoining territory. It cares for and permits the increase ' nf, almqst 
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every speeieS' of plant louse and scale insect/ and, as the indirect result 
of its presence, tlioxisands of trees and plants in the City of Kew Orleans 
have already been killed. Moreover, the ant does not confine itself to 
faeilitating the increase of other injurious insects, hut is itself injurious. 
During the present spring it has destroyed the entire prospective orange 
crop at Audubon Park, by eating the fruit buds, and last year it was the 
cause of heavy losses to orange gnowers in various parts of the State. 
It is also guilty of causing the increase of an insect very injurious to 
sugar cane, a species of DacUjlopius, Unless measnres are fonnd for 
the control of this pest, the orange industry of the State, it is saidy is 
doomed; and eventually the success of the sugar cane industry is likely 
to he threatened hy it. All fruit industries will suffer from its preseiiee. 
Eurther, as it destroys or drives out all native species of ants, its ap- 
pearance in the cotton fields is net nnlikely to result in increased damage 
by the boll weevil, for the most active enemy which the boll weevil 
has in Louisiana is the small ^‘^fire ant” (Solenopsis gemiiiafa, Fab., var.), 
and the latter may possibly he exterminated or driven out by the ''New 
.Orleans ant.” __ — 

vSorTii Afuicax PuoDUcrs ik England.— The Secretary of the 
(hipetowji Cliainber of Goinmeree (Mr. E. J. Cattell) has forwarded to 
■ the Cape Times a letter from Messrs. H. E. Jones and Albert Douglass, 
the joint managers of the Liverpool Colonial Product? Exhibition, re- 
garding the placing of colonial products on the English markets. The 
letter, which may be of interest to readers of the J ournal^ runs as fol- 
lows: — ‘■''Judging by the phenoinenal success of our four exhibitions of 
Colonial produce in Liverpool, we have come to the eonelusion that with 
judicious liaiidliiig there is a much improved demand for Colonial goods, 
which can be brought before the citizens of Great Britain at a eoinpeti- 
tive price. We have for many years advocated through the press of 
this country a greater mea>sure of support for commodities supplied hy 
Colonial lioiises, and we are of opinion that the time has now arrived 
when a remunerative market can be secured. We are so stroiigly of 
this opinion that we are open to accept agencies for Colonial liouses in 
Great Britain on equitable terms, and shall be pleased to hear from any 
of your members or traders in your Colony who are anxious to open up 
or extend their trade in the United Kingdom. We would ask them to 
send us full particulars, also samples of their goods or manufactures, 
and to state at the same time the best terms they are prepared to offer, 
so that we can go into the matter very minutely, and advise them as to 
their prospects of hiisiness. We shall be much obliged if you will assist 
us in this national undertaking, by giving the contents of this communi- 
cation as nnicli publicity as imssible.” The offices of the Liverpool 
Colonial Products Exhibition are situated in 14, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
The patron of the Exhibition is H.E.H. the Prince of Wales; and the 
President is Sir Alfred. L. ; Jones, .K.C,M..G. ■ 
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EEPOET 05T THE If AT AL EXHIBITS. 


COXDITIOXS ESSENTIAL FOE SITC'CESSFUL EXPOET. 


Mil T. E. Sim (Conservator of Forests); who represented Xatal at the 
recent Sontli .African Proclnets Eshihitioii in London, returned to Xatal 
towards the end of May. The following is his report to the Aliiiister of 
Agrienltnre. 

After diseussing the arrangements for holding the Exhibition, and 
similar matters, Mr. Sim goes on to say: — 

' Taking the Exhi])ition as a whole, Xatal held its ])laeo crediialdy.. 
The space allotted to Xatal and the Transvaal together was ecpial to 
that held by Cape Colony, lUiodesia occupying a semi-detached room near 
Xatal, wdiile the Orange Elver Colony had a similar annexuro near Cape 
Colony. The produets of any mie Colony were kept togetlier, conse- 
quently grain, wool, fruit, tobacco, and each other gmieral ] trod net was 
to be found in five different parts of the Hall. The judges and experts 
usually reported or. llie merits and eomparative value of tin* exliibits of 
each Colony separately at first, and then in eoinptarisou vrith those of 
other Colonies. .In view of tile expected publication of their report, it 
wmild be out of place for me here to give any indication of my own 
opinions further than to say in general terms that the produce more or- 
les- fits the London market, but the expected ])riee does not. London 
is ihe great leveller of prices for goods from all parts of the world, and' 
until senders are prepared to accept London prices there can lie nothing- 
but disappointment, in sending goods there. For instance, the mealies 
shown by Mr. John Moon and Mr. Bossy^ were mnch admired, and large 
^ales could have been elfected on these samples at London price, ])nt 
tlnit at the time was about 21s, per quarter (dSOlbA), or, say, 8s. lO-Jd.. 
})cr mil d delivered there in full 4-hushel bags, wdiile there was an 
evident dread that stock might prove not up to sample, pit mealies and 
nu alies subject to weevil being refused almost at any price. So also- 
with tea, sugar, syrup, meal, arrowroot, monkey-nuts, castor-oil, beanSj, 
cheese, butter, etc.: each was in demand at London price, but in each 
< aso thai price was lower than the price current in the Colony, and con- 
st?quently not up to expectation. So long as the demand in the Colony 
or in S'^nth Africa is sufficient to absorb all the produce grown rf any 
particular article, the market for that article is evidently local, a'»^d the 
best price is likelj?’ to be id the '’’Colony. This w^as by , 

the 'Katal Government wKeh' at first' it'dMined pH'in thp ' 
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Exliibitioii on tlie ground that the Colony is not yet in the position to 
oiler produce in quantity abroad, except mostly in the lines in which 
regiilar ehanneis of export already^ exist., But;, lest absence should give 
the impression that Natal cctiZfl no/; produce, it was finally decided to 
tahe part, and to show that Natal is capable of producing a vast variety 
of articles, in realty good form; and that the extended culture of these 
for local consumption is likely to he remunerative (since local prices rule 
high) until over-production for local supply ensues, and that even there- 
after a less fliietuating value, based on London price, is assured, which 
is as likely to he profitable in this Colony as in other producing coun- 
tries, if systematically worked with best kinds and methods. 

And in this respect partieipation in the .Exhibition has been fnlly 
warranted. The Natal display was greater in variety than that from any 
other Colony, because inclusive of tropical coast as well as up-country pro- 
duce. 4Tris, too, Avas made up of staple products, and was almost clear of 
the misleading little exhibits which can only he produced in sixiall quan- 
tity, or for w'hlch the world^s demand is likely to remain insignificant. The 
individual exhibits Avere also fairly representative of what Natal can pro- 
duce under present conditions of culture and treatment, and were not 
speeiaity worked up for exhibition purposes, conseqnently criticism con- 
tained in the reports may he accepted as fair criticism on NataTs Avhole 
product of that kind, as viewed from the London point of view. The only 
cases in Avhich this comes to have comparatiA-^ely little value is in reference 
to such products as timber, etc., which are never likely to 1)0 shipped 
thither, and eoneeriiing Avhieh the experts, frankly expressed their ijn 
ability to do other tlian give a general o])inion on suitability for Englisli 
work in special lines, of the kincls suhmittecl, and that it Avas beyond their 
.-cope to deal with African uses or values for local utilisation. 

Some points of interest brought out in general conversation with 
the Judges and experts may, however, ho worth mention. For instance, 
.ill regard to ' 

NATAL TEA. 

This came as a surprise alike to Mincing Lane men and to the pub- 
lic. They had not preAUOusty heard of Natal tea, and were exceedingly 
surprised at the quantity produced, and at the progress the industry is 
making. And though, as critics, they naturally felt themselves bound 
to express criticism on the product submitted, and to point out rather 
its faults and shortcomings than its perfection, they all admitted that 
the product Avas inherently first-rate, but that the treatment accorded 
Avas not quite that to Avhich London was accustomed. Further, they ap- 
peared to agree, Avitli so many degrees of classification as were represented 
Iroin Natal, it would he nseless to attempt bringing Natal tea before 
the public under that name unless many thousand tons of each grade 
were available, its present use being rather for blending with other teas 
so as to produce a unifonn quality maintainable in quantity at all times. 
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This then involves selliiig bulk into the haiuls of blenders rather than 
the establishment of agencies at which the maintenance of an adequate 
: supply of any brand would be a difficult matter at present. 

In regard to 

, , ■ SUGAE, :■ ■ 

it was pointed out that the buying public take no interest whatever in 
■whether sugar is the product of beet or of cane, and consequently the 
beet sugar rules the market, and the products sell on nearly equal lenns. 
There was an ohjT^eli on raised/ the ordinary ervslaiiired 
sugar showm from iXatai had a tendeney to absorb or develo]! ntoislui-cu 
greater than thai of Ifoinemiade sugnr. Possilily this was a la-sult (sf 
.shipment. \ 

/'in //^ t , TOBACCO/ ' 

there was absoluudy no enquiry for the rougher lenf-forins ^]]o\vn; imt 
even for snutf or extract did they appear to be wortli tin* duiy. Ami 
further, in regard to the best/the Tobacco declareil that a grear 

mistake tvoukl be made if South African growers eiidoavonreb to ''oll 
ill Europe both raw and manufactured tobacco. Either they dionld com- 
bine to export leaf only, allowing the larger manufacturers in Knrov.e 
to nianiifactiire and sell it, or they ^should combine to nuinufaeture, sliip, 
and sell, in competition against the world, all that ihey produce for ex- 
port. xUthoiigh there were good samples included, the Matal tohsv-ro 
did not as a whole compare favourably with that from other Cobn/t-s, 
and some lots aetually moiikled so mueli that they had to be ivitbdrawn, 
and were quite unsaleable. 

In regard to 

PEESimVED AND BOTTUfl)^^ 

the coiidiiion and preservation of these were much admired, but it was 
pointed out that, in some instances, in order to secure variety, fruits not 
in condition for preservation bad -been used, ospeeiallv green fruits mbit 
to eat even after further cooking. If ever Natal ]nx*v^erved fruits are 
to take a place in the London market it is not a large variety that is 
wauled so much as large stock of a few of the varitdies less easily obtain- 
able elsewhere, 'and these put up only in the best possible condition for 
table use. In Holland, ‘where a heavy^ duty on bottled fniit exists, it 
wms suggested that the importation of such fruits in large barrels a 
raw product, -and its subsequent bottling, would not only escape (buy 
but also save export and import of the bulky and breakable boiih s. 
Cape gooseberry pulp, however, shown in bulk in England, found no de- 
mand, while the bottles were readily bought. In ibis, as in regard to 

variety and makePs brandy were not 

in 'regard to perh^S other' prodtietyTteir. use ’Idfh'flie’ 
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of oil liaviiig apparently assiiiiiec] large proportions, still tlie enquiry 
was eoiistaiitij for the large nuts shown by Ehodesia in preference to- 
the smaller nut from nSTatal. The large nut was new to me, and neaTly 
twice the size of ordinary hTatal monkey-nuts, hut wherever they may 
eome from the supply of these in the market is evidently large, as they 
were eoiniuon in shop windows, especially in Holland. 

Beans had only their milling value, except in the case of the few" 
varieties' for wdiieh a small seed-trade demaucl existed. 

Gastor-oil beans w'ere in some demand, and there w'as a marked pre- 
ference for the large beans shown hy Mr. Wm. Cato from Hillary^s, l3ut,. 
of course, in this Hatal can only show" samples as yet. 

Matai butter w"as admired by the trade, and a demand for it hy the 
ton at about 9d. per lb. wwxS said to exist, the retail price of a similar' 
(piality l)emg at the time about Is. Id. to Is. 3d. 

The Xative curios, strangely enough, w"ere not in demand at thC' 
exhiijitors’ values, and with these, as also in regard to horns, skins, etc.,, 
wholesale men showmd one that they wmre able to buy ir^ bulk from 
country traders in South Africa at exceedingly low" prices, the trader' 
('vidcmily making his profit off the native truck rather than off the' 
Home deal.. 

Fibres will be dealt wfith in a separate report, so are omitted here. 

Xatal grain was admired, but, ■with the exception of mealies, it wms- 
net fully understood, and experts deelared themselves nnahle to say any- 
tiilng except as bird or fowl feed in regard to kafir-corn, millets, buck- 
wdieat, sunfiowx^r seed, etc., though for the sunflower seeds the oih 
expressers were prepared to quote if thousands of tons w"ere available. 

This demand for 

LAEGIE COXSlCrXMEHTS 

aj.tpearcd to be a feature in everything; experimental lots w'ere not in' 
tli,e line of the wlioiesaie men, and they must either buy enough to 
make a thing a leading line or keep off it altogether. Hence exists the- 
greatest difficulty in getting an innings in regard to anything. The 
whole mac-hinery of cornmereC in London appears to ho like a very large- 
ti}-w"heel, requiring an immense pressure to get it into motion in regard' 
to any one article, Init once started giving impetns to everything eon- 
Tiicted with it. And, until Xatal has volume in leading lines, sufficient 
to attract attention and ensure permanent and regular supply, uo en- 
deavour need be expected from the London end to attract XataFs small 
surplus quantities; these can only be dumped in London like other sur- 
plus lots, and realise as much below Lmudon price as the absence of a , 
known name and the absence of - due_, advertisement arc likely to fetch. 
But if is not the man who feels discouraged by this and at once with- 
draws who is ever going to If his article has intrinsic value 

: 1 1 , ; , an d;:rs 
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.and under the same brandy even at a loss, It will sooner or later Jin-act 
alt (-.lit i >11 as a coiistaiit factor, aiid.secnre its place at its oe/oe/ rninc 
ti ere. Efiicieiit advertiseinent is eTn^mioiTsly dear in fmndon: iin'iin-s 
•without advertiseinent is equally expensive and even le-s sari>ia^-n‘i’v: 
consequently v<)luivie and quality are both necessary in aiivthiiig vrliirli 
is to sueeeed. 

PINEAPPLES. 

1 liave a.'> yet only barely inentioned the fruit serd in the Exhiisilioin 
];iu may be allowed to say more on that than on oiliei* Tui»jcci> which 
do noi conic so much within iny own province. Natal ])inea]>]>le.- were 
made a feature oL' the Exhibition, and, so far as Naial is coneernerh are 
not unlikely to leave the greatest iierinanent improteniein in ( 0 {!>ea 
e.\p(na occasifmed by the lAxhibition, at lea<t in so far a.- nnimdiate 
ehec't is eoncaumed. But even in that line the exhibits were rmt iij) to 
my ex})eclatioii. When I met the Natal Eiaiit Gia3\Yers' Association at 
Durban with a view to getting up exhibits I laid clown as a standard iliat 
Queen ])ines sent -forward shonld not lie less than 3 lbs. in weiglit, and 
Smootii Gavennes eonsMeraldy more. Later it was foiunl that if tins 


-were adhered to tliere would be only a few dozen ()nt*CMis furilr-mning. 
But it was desired to show in quantitY, and on ])nT]Mjse allow tills, 
sniallor sizes w^'i’e accepted, growers being expected to seinl the In st 
they eolild, while an arrangement was made with one syndicate tliar they 
\voii:d. send forward 50 tons measurement of ])inea]iples, for exldliition 
and sale by their own rejiresentative, the size to be, if possible, 2 lbs. 
weight or over, while, on purpose to ])optdarise tlie fruit in London lliey 
■were limited to a selling price not exceeding fd. per lb. It wa.- then 
exceedingly disappointing to thid that though 70 or 75 tons' nieasure- 
.meiit altogiuher were sent forward very few Queens were over 2 !t>s. in 
Y'eiglit (and these mostly from the Government Exf^erhnent f^naiard, 
Winkol Spruit), while many were nearer one pound in 'weight, and even 
among these all stages of ripeness came forward, including cjiiiie green 
pines per cold chamber, in spite of my advice to send only one degree of 
ripeness in one case, and only fidhripe pines per cold chamber, and well- 
coloured pines as deck crago. Gases also coiitainefl largi? atnl >ma]] 
mixed indiscriminately, and even some which had l.ieen t?vide!n]y 


•damaged before being packed. So long as this indiscriminate mixiore 
of various size, quality, ripeness, and condition is allowed to be slrqqud, 
all ship]>ers may expect the t^aliie of even good consignments to be 
regulated by the worst. Some senders^ lots were uniformly poor and 
unsaleable, and the only large lot which could be described as uniformly 
of good quality and well packed 'was that from Winkel Sjwuit. : . These 
. were packed ^ about 9 or I'O .in a case: 12 inches by 24 inches by IJ 
and were each wrapped' in 'ftesue pape^, and packed lightly with juedium 
,wboiWool, some 'case^' being ehamber and.sos^eph 'fleck for 

wmpartsou,';,; The ■ first ‘COBsignment went , per ' by 
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which 1 also travelled, and I Iiacl opportlmity of watcliing the deck 
consignment on the way. They were plkeed" on the' navigation deck, in 
the best possible place on the ship for cool open-air treatment, and pro- 
tected from bright sunshine, so I do not think that nn dor any cirenm- 
stances pines eonld have better treatment as cleck cargo, while if in 
large quantity the treatment Gonkl not be so good. These, when opened,, 
were foiiiid iniiforiii in having the pinadtself in quite good bnt very fully 
ripe condition, while the erown had lost its appearance through every 
leaf ‘being more or less vdthered and. flaccid, the low-er leaves being more' 
ami molt:' so and the neck of the erowm soft and rather flabby. As 
table (n'liarneiits their beauty was gone, and since it is quite as ninch 
for eeiitre-oimanieiit as for eciting that pineapples are usually pnrehased 
their value for that purpose was also gone. For eating purposes they 
vveie quite fit during the first two days,. bnt thereafter rapidly blacketied- 
ill the t-entre and also in some of the pips. 

Tin: iniisignment sent per cool chamber in the same steamer ar- 
rived in exeeileiit condition tiiroughont,. the fruits being crisp, plninp 
arid fresh, the crowns erect, firm, and undamaged, and the wdiole ap- 
pearance attractive and quite fit for table decoration and for table use. 
Subsequent consignments from Winkel Spruit all bore out this experi- 
ence, and consignments from other sources confirmed the same in so far- 
it- they lent themselves to comparison. In every case deck fruits were 
easily recognisable, and when exposed for public sale by auction in 
Covent Garden they brought about 3s. per dozen,, as against about ds. 
j>ev dozen for rhose from cold chamber, only with this difference, that 
the latter appeared to be- always saleable if sold on arrival and in good' 
condition, wiiile the former were a doubtful sale at any time. The only 
otlu'r pineapples meantime in the market are from the Azores, and are 
of a luucli larger ])ine. 4 — 6 Ihs. in weight, of veiw lii^li-shouldered form, 
reddish-brown colour, firm eonsisteney,. fair flavour, quite flat scales, and' 
small crown, mul altogether a pine of better appearance i1mn any we 
ha\e in Xatal.’"' They supplied in fair abundance, in crates of 0 to 
lb, those in a case being uniform as to size, ripeness, colour, crown, etc., 
iind every pine is ready for eating as passed through the salo-roorn. No 
defect (d any kind was o]>served on any Azores pinea]')plG offered in 
( 0 ^ 0 til Garden, and every ease was fully open,, and fit for close inspec- 
tion before being passed through the ring. The price of these ranged 
from *3s. to 4s. per pine, and in the retail shops the price for the same 
lTuh< ranged from 3s. to 6s. each. These prices confine the use of 
pineapples to the wealtliy, and limit the demand very considerably. It 
was^ hoped that the Antal pineapple,, at a price wkich allowed even the- 
working man to purchase, would he in large demand. No doubt so it 
nil! ni time, but it must be remembered that this wms supplying a new * 

* Plants of this pineapple were imported last year and are now 

at Winkel Spruit. 
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article to a class of customer who had not previously tasted it;, and who 
lias^ ail the year rounds an abundant supply of well known fruits at 
■reasonable rates. The taste for pinapplesTs more or .less an acquired 
one/ and it has still to be acquired by the middle and working classes 
of England. To assist in this the supply of pineapples belonging to 
Government wf ere distributed judiciously and witliout charge wlienever 
it seemed likely that sampling advertisement would be effected, and 
only in a few cases were these offered for sale in Covent Garden, and 
that rather to test the market and the methods of handling than wdtli a 
view to realisation, except in regard to unsatisfaetorj deck cargo. It 
was surprising how many channels could be produced tlirougli which the 
increase in popularity of Natal pineapples by gratuitous distribution 
was recominended, and if the London public have not now acquired a 
taste in that direction it is not for want of opportunity. 

The pineapples sent forward by private exhibitors were generally 
unsatisfactory, and the special methods of packing were all found de- 
fective, and the grading very bad. This is a matter requiring Govern- 
ment supervision if the trade is not to be ruined by the less scrupulous. 
The Smooth Cayennes were better, but, unfortunatel}-, the best lots were 
ail packed in mealie husks, which either had not been dry enough or 
had absorbed moisture from the pines or from the cold chamber. In 
any case the result was that the pineapples were mildewed past redemp- 
tion. In a few instances in which they were not inildeu'ed they did not 
compare favourably either in colour, shoulder, flatness of scale, or 
general appearanee, with the Azores pines of similar size. They are 
consequently less suitable for table decoration in the houses of the 
wealthy, and still too expensive for the poorer. For the i^reseiit the best 
market for these is in South Africa, and, taking the whole pineap])le 
question broadly, my recommendation is to eontinue sending in quantity 
tiiC best only of tiie Queen pines, to send these per cool chaiiilieu’, to 
ado])i the Government inethod of packing and size of t)ox, and to use 
Ike Cayennes and small Queens rather in Sonth Africa than in England, 
but meantime to work up a stock of the Azores pine for London market, 
and in regard to all kinds to adopt methods of culture and manuring 
whieii will ensure larger and finer pines than those meantime ])rodiiced. 
Along with, all this .must he the abandonment of expectation of exira- 
ordinary prices ; it is a large, steady, honest trade in finest frait at natural 
market value that is going to pay. At present rates of cold ehamher 
freight, 2 .tb. pines cost 3s. per dozen for freight and allied charges, and 
it is a reduction on this rather than lowering the cost of deck freight 
that is lo do any good. I should say, place no confidence at all in deck 
transport, for though under this /treatment' the fruits arrive y'fjt' for 
pulp, mg, preserving, or making ■'essences or syrups, they arriye' only, in 
lowest anarke tabic condition for market purposes, and mpst deti%ot' from' 
the sale value of 'crer}” better consignment. Ma.ny,,mSe^, .sehCg/deek; 
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mvgo^ arrived only in condition for the refuse heap, and this was the 
general condition of the pineapples sent from Albany, Cape Colony, 
which were altogether an inferior lot, badly handled, and unlit for 
cxiiibition. . 

Those sent forward by the Aatal Fruit Export Association were 
mostly in cases ;hj inelies l}y Id inebes lj\' 12 inches, csontaining about 
Avo dozen, packed in an upright position, and with iiieh stalks sealed with 
sealing wax ai die end. The long stalks and tlie sealing wax were 
valnalile Idaitiii^ss; generally, the fruits were in good oixler if sent per 
cold elianiber, and onh' fair or worse if sent on deck, hut the worst 
feature was that the cases had no marks by W'hich the top could be 
i(lerithi(Hl, and in many instances they had travelled np-side-dowip with 
the ]’(>sulr that wliat wmild otherwise have been tine crowns were utterly 
rnint^d. 'rins representative of this Association lias promised a separate 
report on Ids experiences, whkdi will be awaited with interest. 

In regard To other kinds of fruit, it has already been mentioned 
that the mam siip])]y from. IS; atal was sent in time to be on exhibition 
Febniary 13tli, and that the actual opening only took place Eebniaxy 
2;'lrd. This vais disastrous. The fruit wms taken out of the ship^s cold 
chamber about February 6th, and, as no cold chamber was available at 
the Exhibition Hall until after the opening, it had to be kept as well as 
the accommodation in the Hall and cellars would allow. It would liave 
been better to have marketed all on arrival, Imt as no large siiccession 
consignments had lieen promised it was decided to keep all, if possible, 
iiniil the opening date, or later. Condition varied umch, even on 
arrival, and a few days’ storage and exposure did not improve matters. 
Ey the opening date, little of it was in gnod exhibition form, while 
practically all had gone })ast the marketable stage, and as it was then unfit 
to distribute as samples of Natal fruit what was mifd for the Exhibition 
tables was sent to the hospitals, or destro 3 md. 

It may be remarked, however, that the condition on arrival was as 
follows: — ^ 

MANGOES, . : 

Mangoes whicii had been shipped ripe per cool ehamber were in 
excellent condition inside, but had a spotted or blaekened surface which 
rendered them totally unsaleable. Kinds differed in thi^, however, the 
red kidney mango lieing still lit for table nsc, while the green kinds 
were iiuieli less so. And mangoes which had not been ripe when packed 
arrived in hotter condition externally but hard and still not eatald’e. 
Ripened gradiialh" in the Hall a few of these were in good condition 
alike as to appearance, flavour, and consistence, on Felnuiary 23rd and 
for a week afterwards; while a inueh larger proportion went wrong 
inside without ever ripening, but had good exterior ai)pea ranee. If ever a 
trade in mangoes is developed, it appears to me that it will have to he 
through sending fruits nearly but not quite ripe, and ripening them 
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ii] a. tljiGially h arrival, l)ut this is a reijiiireiiiviit for 

Vi^iiali Uie .ta is at present iinpinpareGl/ancl \toiM require united 

Oigaiiisation^ senders ro .ripen tlieir own fruit on nrriA ai. Tin:y inrst- 
also be prepared, at least till nincdi experience is gained, to save oniy a 
small ])ioju)riinii of the fruit sent. ; It has also to be Ke])l in mind 
that the demand liniited to the comparatively srnall number of Anglo- 
Indians resident iti Londoip and these not of the venj iveaJfliji class, l.nit 
>iill aec'ustniiu'ri in India to the finest varieties of niaiygo grown iliere, 
w'itli which otir Aalai kind> do not' compare favonrably. The eojitinued 
impori.ition and pro])agation of best kinds, and continued experiments 
in .diipjhng wdiat we liave, are necessary. 

PAWPAWS. 

■ Jhiwpaws arrived in splendid eating condition, and were much en- 
joyed by all wlto tasted tliem, most of whom had never tasted rlieni 
before, !)iu the skin was in every ease damaged hy inoiildy blotches, and 
the appearance rendered them (ptite unsaleable. I do not despair of 
being able still to ])riijg about an iinniense exjtorr trade in pawpaws, 
and think it likely that finther paeking experitnents, and possildy the 
use oi forniaiin as a coating, may do much towards ensuring their 
arrival in good condition and with sound skin. 

■ BAKAXAS. 

A few Ijananas were sent forward, packed mostly in hands. In 
every case the skin was quite hlack and unsaleable, wliile the fruit inside 
was in nice condition for eating. In view’' of the abundant supply of 
bananas whieli arrives in splendid order and exceedingly low prices from 
the Canaries and elsewhere, and liung unpacked in the fruit steamers 
from the AVest Indies, I do not think that the export of bananas from 
Sotiih Africa to Europe can ever ])ay, or should ever be attempted. 
The beautiful condition in .whieli these AA'est Indian bananas arrive and 
arc distributed should, however, give ns hints as to their transport from 
one part of Africa to auotlier. The blackened and damaged bananas 
which are so eoiumon even in Durban and Maritzbiirg, and which are 
the usual condition in Johamiesliurg, East London, Port Elizabeth, and 
Capetown, are no credit to otir transport arrangenieiits, and can surely 
be improved on. 

Avocado pears arrived fairly lit, though more or less spotted, and > 
are almost unknown in London, and not likely to take on largely at once 
even if sent in good order.' ■ -’c; ^ 

• GBiNADiijLAs.';^ " ' V 

GiciiadiHas arrived nicstly shp, veiled,,, and in no'";cii$e 
Worse titan this, it w^as found pn,ope3:iing.ihht, the-jm,ee,had;tno^ 
.appeared, and that Ahe vote, aoh ' 

mostly of^ seeds, „ umplr know ' " 
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theiix, blit there is iiothing attractiye in a mtherecl up greenish fruity, 
eontaming prachieally 310 iiiiee and quantity of pulp and seed 

of unfainiiiar and rather unpleasant flavonr. A better grenadilla;, under' 
the name passion if riiit, arrives in small quantity from the Canaries' and 
the Mediterranean ; A is eonsiderably larger than ours/ has a bright 
yellow eoloiir, arrives plump and firn/ and with a full supply of pulpy. 
similar in flavour to ours. There is a limited demand for that fruit 
among those who Imow it, and I have arranged for seed to he sent here 
for growth ill JSTatai for local use. But whenever a large supply arrives 
in London the first feiv eases sell, and the balance are quite unsaleable. 

After the Exhibition closed, a considerable consigiinient of hiatal 
grenadiilas arrived from K’eFs Bust, which brought no bid either in the 
private sales or. publie auction of Covent Garden. On the same day a 
tinned consignment from Australia of a larger grenadilla, plump and 
Arm, was equally unsuccessful in regard to sale, and I predict that 
grenadiilas as fruit will not form a Natal export. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the contents of the fruit, barrelled in bulk, .nay eventually 
be in demand for bottling out. 

Tile few Natal oranges and lemons present at the Exhibition, 
arrived in fair condition and helped to eke out the otherwise small show 
of Natal fruit. 

In regard to 

HAEDYEEUITS, 

it is a pity that exliibitors could not have been present in a body to 
compare their own with that from Cape Colony. I suggest, as a next 
best method, that a full exhibition of Cape fruits should he held in 
Maritzbiirg next season, and that all Natal fruit-growers should he en- 
couraged to attend. In this at least the Cape is miles ahead of Natal. 
The kinds, the grading, the selection, the eases, the packing, the mark- 
ing, and every other particular, is the result of many years of experience 
all directed toward the Londcii market, and Natal, if .-n inclined, can 
beneht immensely by ail ibis experience, without repeating all tlie ex- 
periments. The Cape Fruit Export Associatioii now requires inspec- 
tion, at the wdiarf, of all fruit exported under its aegis, and the only 
weak spot in this appears to me to be that it is not a compulsory Gov- 
ermnent inspection, and consequently that growers cau ship any trash 
outside the Association, and thereby give the Cape a name abroad for 
a lower grade than its best. But the material which arrived at tlie 
Exhibition and also at Covent Garden/ many thousand eases at a time, 
was simply grand, and many English growers informed me that eveii 
(luring the best English season it was difficult to bring together such a 
fine exhibition of Home-grown plums, peaches, apricots, and pertrs. 
Apples were niueli less satisfactory, usually showing a certain amount 
of spot (Bitter-pit). In regard to tMs trouble, which is not unknown 
iu England, Mr. H..T- Gussoh^^. who has he'en investigating tlie subject: 
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eioselj^ has ..arrived at the conclusion' that it is not due to fungoid 
:tr'Ouble,;biit that it is causeddjy want of nutrition while the fruit is cjiiite 
. young; 'eaiising the hreakdowii' of .certain.' cells, or groups- of eells^ which 
thereafter remain iindeYeloped and cause local trouble. He attributes 
it usiialiy, .if not . .alwaysy to want . of water soon .after„;t,lie fruit is set'y 
and holds that the cure is a' cultural one in.stead of one by eheniieai 
spra^vs as has, been preTionsiy .held. ' ' . : . 

In regard to Hatal hardy fruit, Satsuma plums were undoubtedly 
tliO best. These arrived from various growers and under variotis 
methods of packing in fairly satisfactory condition. But the size was 
not up to the Cape standard, nor does the eoloiir of the iiesh commend 
iisoif for table use. Eelsey and other, plums of that nature mostly 
arrived slightly over-ripe^ aaid much below the Cape size-standard. The 
peaches forwarded would generally have been no credit to Maritzburg 
market, miserable, spotted, imeoloured and flavourless clingstones and 
even St. Helena's being the rule. These were unsaleable at any price^ 
unlit for exhi])ition, and unfit for giving even to the labourers. One lot 
of three cases were better than the rest, but even these, though pretty 
and attractive externally in appearance, were much under the Cape size- 
standard, and were found to be almost all wrong and subject to a dry 
bi‘(Avn decay internally. Pears also were unsatisfactory, except one lot 
^vlllcil arrived after the Exhibition was in Holland, and which, though 
evidently fine fruits that had been in good form a few days previously, 
were then just too far gone to he saleable, though still fit for showing. 
Apples were poor throughout. 

It IS no wonder then that the judges, who did not see the main con- 
signment of Xatal fruit until little of it was left, found only pineapples 
that they could commend, while the public opinion of Natal fruit, apart 
from pines, was that it was poor. Those who know Natal, know that 
the display, after the Exhibition opened, was not representative of what 
Natal can do in the way of fresh fniit, and almost every Natalian pre- 
sent remarked that he grew better fruit at home in the Colony. But, 
the pity is, lie neglected to send it forward! Now, those who sent for- 
ward consignments deserve every commendation for having done so, if. 
they sent to tlie best of their ability. Still, if they did so, it only shows 
how very much has yet to be learned in Natal in regard to fruit culture 
and marketing. The work of those, at the Government Cold Stores who,^ '! 
censored and heavily thinned the consignment of hardy fruit must have 
]:een hard indeed, for on several oecasions I w^as advised that ility 
doubted the wisdom of sending forward any of the fruit sent in, and 
my impression when the best came fonvard and was shown in the same 
hall as the Cape fruit was that, they '.would 'have done well ^ to hive poii- 
demned all*'; Had it been of anj’ use I would rather ^h^ve mirfceted'MI' , ' 
than retained it, but if there, was me thing .more'' another - 
it was that 'second-rate fruit absolutely Gpvent' ; 
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Gardi'ii or anywhere else in Lonclou. Not a single case oj' soeoiid-rjite 
fruit did I see in Loiidoii except oiir own^ and when on one ocra^ion I 
-got a coster-mo.nger in cosee if lie would give any filing for a. i«)l lie 
forcibly decline take it away if ghnni free/ Ainong the hundreds of 
thou^aud.s of cases passing through Covent Gardeii— niore ev('ry day tiiaii 
Natal ])roduet‘s in a year— absohiteN none were oifered in anytliing hut 
the lincst cf)nditionj and it was evident that where the trans])ori (-(tuid 
not be relied on to allow eases to open out as packed, re-] nicking oil 
arrival was practised, renioving* all except the best. I trust, in dealing 
with the eitrns fruits now going forward to London, this has been eon- 
sidercd, for the fruit and the freight and the attendant charges are all 
aliivc wasted if f ldb has not been done. In regard to 

CITKUS FEIJIT,' 

the iinest oranges were being retailed at two to three a penny during 
February and Mareii, but 1 was assured that in i\lay and June good 
prices could be obtained if the material were good enough. 

Large size, good colour, and absolute freedom from scale were the 
qualities sought after, external appearance being more considered than 
liaYonr, though that as well as thiuness of skin and absence of rag and 
seed are also factors. The market salesmen, who are aeeustonied to 
receiving oranges from all quarters packed in 2-eompartment and‘3- 
conipartment boxes about 2 to 3 feet long, 15 inches wide and 12 indies 
deep, with curved lids, could see no reason for packing oranges in single- 
layer cases, and considered that the price of oranges was not likely, under 
any conditions, to warrant that. In regard to mandarins, they held tliat 
these should be packed in single-layer boxes, neatly done up like plums 
or raisins, and each fruit scqiarately packed in named paper, or some in 
tin-foil for elfecl, and, of course, the same applies to uaartjes. I men- 
tion these iis ilieir opinions, not as my own, but I eprite recognise that 
established ciistoju is more difficult to move in Loudon than in the 
Colonies. 

I have doubts also as to tiie suitability of deck transport for citrus 
fruits crossing tlie Equator, but this point will possibly be made ejeuvr 
by present consigiiTuents. 

In regard to price, oranges are abundant and first-rate moantiiue 
for nine montbs out of the year, and it is only h\ coming in "during the 
other three months that ours have a chance. But at that season other 
fresh loc-al fruits are abundant and good as well as cheap, and it seems 
to me doubt ini if prices much higher than ordinary citrus jirices will 
he obtainable, the change to other varieties being more appreciated than 
the continuance of the staple. Senders must not he disappointed then 
if, for this year at least, priees do not come up to expectation, especi- 
ally if senders are allowed to select for themselves, without other iii- 
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but 'if a market for increasing qixaiitit}^ at -Natal market; ra'te, . i^ to be 
foimd. everyone sliould be satisfied. 

Ill regard to the marketing of Natal fruit in London or eisewhere 
in England or Europe^ it may be ' well, for Natal growers- to iinderstaiid. 
the arrangements for disposal as they now exist. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Covent Garden market is the great distributing centre tbrmigh 
which all foreign and much local fruit for consninpl ion in London is 
passed^ and iiinch for the provinces also passes throngli the same channel. 
It consists of two separate markets;, the one wholesale and hy auction,, 
the other liolh wholesale and retail, hnt usually without auction sale. 
The auction sale-room deals with most of the foreign fruit arriving in 
London, whether it afterwards finds its way into the other Goveiit 
Garden imirket or not, and much of this also finds its way into other 
wholesale and retail markets, such as the Spitalfields market in the East 
End, tile Borough market on the Surrey side, or the Brentford market 
in tlie West. The Coven t Garden auction-room iiieludes about a dozen 
auction eers’ rost.riiins, at each of which, every inoriiing, four or five 
auctioiu'tu’s of their assistants are fully engaged, all this crowd of 
auetitnurns yelling simultaneously as loud and fast as they can howl, 
and pieking up bids from the most densely packed and strangely mixed 
crowd imaginable. This is the nearest approach to a com])lete Babel 
it is possible to produce, every language on earth being in use, besides 
much language which belongs* to no language. But all is good-natured 
and orderly. Case after case passes up, appears for a minute, all four 
auctioneers on the rostrum yell at once, each searches his own share of 
the crowd for bids and adds them to those already bidden to either of 
the other auctioneers, down goes the hammer suddenly as soon as a bid 
is not forthcoming, and the ease passed out of sight to make room for* 
the next. Or, it may he, one is up as a sample of a dozen, or hundred, 
or thousand. But even then, and in any eircumstances, every case has 
been open for inspection before passing up, and intending purchasers 
see to it that they know before-hand wLat eases they mean to purchase,, 
and what price they intend to give, and none rely on inspection at the- 
minute it is under the hammer, further than to identify the case hy 
number and make sure it is what he is bidding for.. But there are 
always those present in large numbeirs who select nothing, but who are 
reach', when any package comes up wdxich bids show' to have ,beeii 
selected by nobody, to buy it on its face value, judged at oixe glance, if 
they see that it is a bargain, aiid these buyers know that no aueiioneer 
can afford to allow any package to pass through his hands which nht' ■ 
e((ual throughout to Ub surface appewnce. TJpder this''ulh^ of sale it 
is almost impossible for other thffi s|raight work to be conducted without 
an auctioneer soon being knowM and bqyeptted alike by sellers and 
buyers.' - 'k 'v, ^ ' 
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But, ill addition to the auction sale, there are many wholesale 
CoYont Garden fruit dealers who import; or receive from abroad, arid 
each supplies his own clients throughGiit the metropolis or through out 
the Gouiitry, doing'' all fruit haying for them, and piirehasiug at aiietioii 
or elsewhere whatever these customers may require if they theinselves 
do not hold in stock at the minute. Some of these have several branch 
businesses conducted separately, as, for instance, one hraneh condiieting 
auction sales, another carrying on wholesale fruit trade, another retail 
fruit trade, another vegetable trade, another dorrering plants and cut 
flowers, while yet another deals with horticultural sundries, such as bas- 
kets, piiniiets, labels, fruit-eases, wrapping papers, etc. Such a finii 
naturally can place within itself the requirements of almost any buyer 
or seller ill the horticultural or fruit line. 

There are also fruit factors, mostly wholesale merchants eonductiii^^ 
other lines as well, who receive and handle eonsignments in hulk, but 
who have no market stand and often no display store, their method be- 
ing to keep in touch with all markets throughout the country, know as 
far as possible stocks in hand everywhere, stocks coming on, and present 
and near future prices at each eentre, and then on advice of a consign- 
ment coming on to them to place same either in whole or distributed 
wherever the best price is likely to be obtained. This is a business re- 
quiring a vast experience,, and in such perishable business as the fruit 
trade requiring also a knowledge of the financial position of every cus- 
tomer throughout the country. 

I have described the sale arrangements with such detail because 
iSTatai, like the Ca])e, has a tendeney to expect a special agent iii Englaml 
to work miracles for them. I consider sueli a scheme ill-advised and 
likely to be disastrous, except under the strongest limitations as to duty. 
If such an agent, be his title Trade Comnii.ssioner or anything else, is, 
in regard to fruit, to take the place of the fruit factor above described, 
and is at the same time a man who has spent many of his recent years 
in South Africa, it is like placing an amateur in competition with lltc 
smartest Jews this world contains, and who have for their whole liv<'s 
and sometimes for generations been aecuimulating experience in this line, 
^atuval chances are all against success, while the chances of getting good 
sales to all the had customers, leading eventually to tremendous losses 
are almost certain. ITere may be use for a Trade Commissioner, and 
there may be use for the Permanent South African Trade Office pro- 
posed at first in connection with the South African Products Exhibition, 
but it is certainly not in the direction above indicated, and I recommend 
' that E'atal take no part in maintaining it. 

But as to what is to be done in regard to the selling of Xatal fruit 
in England, that question, is already before us; and, while many firms 
.are willing to take n,p sole agency, and may be relied upon to act straight 
in that capacity,-^ I cannot recommend tbe selection of one of these 
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■'either. As already mentioned^ each has his own dientde, and the placing 
of- all in one, firm’s hands only results in that firm’s, clients having the 
parcels divided among theng 'without oiitside competition. This is 
naanifestly not the best method'. But we already have the migent- 
Greiieralf acting in all matters in. the best interests of the Colony^ and 
exceedingly careful that best results are always obtained, who is rjiiite 
ill toneh with the Covent Garden salesmen, and especially with the 
auctioneers, and Avho can place any eonsignment "^vitli one or more of 
these as the extent and value of the consignment, and the previous re- 
turns from each anetioneer may warrant, receiving within a day or two 
market notes and cheque from each for the vahie realised, and able to 
place future eon sigiinients in accordance nfith these. This appears to 
me to be the simple solution of the question so far as tvatal is eoneerned, 
and it will cost nothing additional to present expeiiditute, except pos- 
sibly an additional Junior clerk in the Agent-GeiieraFs office as soon as 
the trade is found to warrant that. This does away with the proba- 
bility of bad debts, and it ensures the actual value in London being 
regularly realised. The only question is whether inspection on arrival, 
repacking when necessary, and ripening up to sale condition in warm 
ehainbers should not he also taken in hand. 

But ill regard to the packing and forwarding of consignments much 
change is necessary. The Natal Fruit Export Association has done 
good W'Ork this year in organising the despatch of fruit in quahtity 
from many sources. But it is somewhat doubtful policy for fruit- 
growers to allotv a private company to monopolise the trade in this way. 
They have already allowed coolie traders to monopolise retail and local 
transport, and if they allow a strong company now to take up over- 
sea export for them they may live to rue it. 

Of* course, it can be pointed out that it. was in this inaniier that 
the now vast fruit trade of the West Indies originated, but Imsiness in- 
stinct indicates that there is a danger in it. A co-operative union of 
growers, necessarily open at all times to all, and -with stringent export 
regulations, preferably given force by laiv and protected by Government 
inspection, appears to me the most satisfactoiy solution What has 
lieen done in Natal in this direction during my absence in England is 
unknown to me, but unless this is already arranged I consider it should 
bo taken up at once. The w^eab point in the Natal Fruit Export 
Association’s work was in allowing each grower to pack his own, without 
inspection until arrival in England, and without satisfactory means of 
identification even then. Some growers’ consignments were absolutely 
disgraceful, others were highly meritorious throughout, and in -some in- 
stances where such came on together and were delivered mixed, there 
was no difficulty in separating'int(>'..original cphsignmepts-hy 'the quality 
or want of , quality of the Contents. Some of senders, if acting 

under the laws’of some fruit-ex|>orting_,,Qolonies, vroflS'fete 'heen;fined 
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!':eavL]y. Inspectioii on the ground^ while packing is in progress, and 
ilie adoption of a Government vstainp. is highly to he eonuricndecl, if 
rniiiid p(vsi]de. Tlie leetiires delivered every e\nniing^^^ well at> 

ti'inled, and ofiioi crowded or overllowing, and the Ian tern slides illus- 
trative i)'i ISTatal and its indiivstries, prepared by Mrpxkllers^t^^^^^^^ and ivy 
]\lr. Watkinson (railway ])hotographer), were highly appreciatedv aiid 
added mucti to the interest of the Exhibition. 

All important and vexations point in eoimeetion with the Exhibi- 
iion was ifiat of import duty. Xatal had to pay ah out £25 (,) of diity on 
its artiele> sent to the Exliihition, the rate l3eing the same as if the 
goods had eome from any foreign country. Hall all the articles sent 
forward In’ tlie th'c* Golonies been given away gratis for tlie purpose of 
allowing the British pidilie io lest (t>k>mai. wares, these^^^h^^^ 
would have had to pay about tor the ]>rivilege of giving th.i‘so 

goods away. Of eourse, evhere goods are being sold, there may ho reason 
to impose the same duty as other importers have to pay; hut for gratis 
distribution, and for los.s through pilfering or other means tlu^ ease is 
dilTerent, and in any ease the Colonies have some claim to preferential 
treatment as against foreign countries. In some articles wdiere the 
actual value was low it was found advisable to give the goods away gratis 
in Holland, -where tlie duties were low, in preference to risking sale iiv 
Ifngland at possibly less than 'the cost of duty. This cjiiestion, and the 
necessary delay in olitaining refunds of British duty on material sold or 
given away in Holland or slxipped hack to'Xatal, has ])revented the iiiial 
closing of accounts so far, Init iii so far as I'u-acti cable velnes realised 
have been placed, and early distriluitioii will take place. Where duties 
are concerned this distribution must neeessarily be delayed until refunds 
are adjusted. 

The Exhibition, as a \vhoIe, has opened the eyes of the Brit i si i 
public very much as to Natal's position and posvsibilities in the eom- 
inereial economy of South Africa, for though most parts of South 
Africa were advertised by the Boer war, few of those who passed through 
that campaign had any idea that such a fertile country, and of such 
varied product, existed so close to the high-veld, with wdiieh alone they 
w'ere familiar. Investment in the \vattlo industry is one sure outcome 
of the Exhibition; investment in many other lines is more or less assured; 

, development of the natural resources of the Colony by chemical and in- 
dustrial means lias been the subject of many interviews and of several 
interesting reports; fair report and healthy criticism on many of Natahs 
d:A-,^mduets may be expected in the Eeports of the 'Judges and Experts; an 
V.y,«f6rt industry in Natal pineapples has been given a 'most liberal start; 

, immigration of agricultural settlers possessed of sufficient means to allow 
them to develop their holdings has been encouraged; and altogether 
‘ Natal may 'consideryth^i the voted- by Parliament in respect of 

the Exhibihon has ’‘beeh>l?#-#atonted' expenditure; and likely to give 
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very, good ,resuits. . But too iimcli must not be expected .iiiiiiiediatciy ; 
it, will take years, to show all the, results of this Exhibition; and pro- 
bably ,,iiiaiiy results at present undreamed of will show theiiiselTes in. 
due ''time. ' , ,' ,■> 

- Further advertisement of the same kind after four or live years 
would iiiKloubteclly do good, hut I doubt the wisdom of any earlier at- 
tempt, and even then would recommend Katal to aet alone ratlier than 
in concert with other Colonies. The present Exhibition has, however, 
heeip, as promised lyv Sir Peter Bam^ thoroughly South African, and not 
represeiitative of his Coloiiv onlv. . 

V ■ T. E; SBE F.L.S.. 

FTatal Eepresentative to the S.A.P. Exliihitiom 

, ,Loiid.O:ii, April 2fth^' 1907. ‘ 

. hloTE. — I find since my return that the ISratal Fruit Export Coinpany 
1 ought on tbe ground, and packed by its own agents, so the remarks 
regarding this association refer to its agents, not to the growers. In 
the case of all otlier growers the fruit was sent to the GoTenimeiit 
Cold Stores for Government to handle either in aeeordanee with senders'^' 
instriietions or as it,, refjuired. 


A r^oTcspoiuleiU of the 1 niernaiional Suffar Jounuil slates that a 
large iiu'ctiug of the sugar planters of ^lauritius was held on the 7th 
Ifay last to petition tlie Governor to assist them in raising a loan of not 
less tfiau l;l>00,0()0, to be applied to the enlargement of their factories 
and the improvement of their machinery and estates. It is assumed that 
the umoiiul would be raised in England, through tlie C^'>loui‘ll Otfu^e,, 
ai about 1 per ceuL 

The Queenslnml Agriculkiml Journal suggests the following ^‘eure"^ 
for egg-eating dogs: — To cure a dog of eating eggs^, draw the contents 
of two or tliree eggs hy making holes in both ends, and fill in with a 
]iar.ie of some kind coutaiiimg a little red, pepper. Put these in the- 
nests where the pup is accustomed to find eggs. I)o not practise cruelty 
on ihe young hrutc hy using a large quantity of pepper — little will 

ammonia into it, and close hern^tically. 'She dog who' craefes ;this'_ egg 
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Geotogical Notes on the Goat amt Gold 
Deposits in Natai» 

A PAPFB BEAD BEFORE THE SOUTH AFEICAH ASSOGIATIOH 
FOE THE AUTAECEMEHT OF SCIENCE. 

By G. J. I-tRAY, Commissioner of Mines, Matal. 

The small patches of Prossian on the map. exhibited* show the places 
at which coal seams have been opened. It will he seen that coal occurs 
in almost cYei-y part of the Colony. The seams are of two 

Mr. Anderson, lately Government Geologist of Na-tal, has point 
out** that the coal in the Drabensherg, in the Polela Division, being ac- 
companied by a Thinnfeldia fossil flora, is of Stormberg age and more 
recent than the other coals, which are with a Glossoptens , flora. Tins 
Stonnberg seam is about 5,750 feet above sea level. The actual coal, 
which is little more than 2 feet thick at the best exposures, is very 
bituminous near the headwaters of the Umkomaas, and there grades 
into bitnminons shales, hut it becomes more anthracitic and nnaceom- 
panied by shales to the southward. It is high in ash. ^ The ratio , o. 
■fixed carbon to volatile hydrocarbons at the Umkomaas is 1-2 to 1, amt 

■ at Garden Castle 3-4 to 1. , . i 

Mr. Anderson classes the lower and far more important coal seams 
in the Ecca series, including in that term: the glacial Dwyka con- 
MomerMe; the dark coloured non-fossiliferons Pietcrraaritzhnrg shales 
lying immediately above the Dwyka; the light coloured shales and sand- 
' si ones forming the upper portion of the Pietermaritzburg shales; and 
the still higher sandstones and shales containing abundant glossopteris 
and some reptilian remains in which the coal seams occur. The series 
is separated from the Stormberg beds by the Beaufort claystones, fine- 
grained sandstones and shales, containing more abundant reptilian 
■■■’ '■ ’ 

" q It has heeh my practice to dmde the scries into three divisions, 
the,, Dwyka, the Ecca shales, and the Hatal Coal Measures; and I 
ider that those divisions .should he recognised in all geological 
ing, and other geological work in: the Colon}'. The divisions are 
let in petrological character, and for that reason can he readily 
igyshed in the field. ' TEe cbal me^ure shales generally show r^ 
^ oTfossil flora, while the Ecca shales do hot show such remains. 

' ■ , '• \\\ ,y: « Not,14eppo4h“d.;.; ' ’ 




The lower of the two Umlalazi boreholes (shown on the extreme rig'ht) was 
misplaced when the .orig'inal diagram was redrawn for the purposes of repro- 
duction. The space between the two upper and lower boreholes should be 
approximately 150 feet instead of about 50 feet as at present shown. Allowance 
should accordingly be made when studying the levels of the strata. 

The black portions of the boreholes represent coal seams ; the shaded 
.''.portions . whinstone. 
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though ill places they contain thin. and valueless anthracite seanis and 
■graphitic heds-. .Even in hand samples the distinction ea,ii. generally 1)0 
made with some approach to ■ certainty/ as the coal iiieasiiTe slialc’s riVii 
as a rule less dense in texture^ and either more sandy or niieaeeoiis finiii 
the older shales. From the eGonomie point of view, their recogniTion 
is of great importance, as the economic products, either minerals or 
■bnilding stones, of the different divisions, their characters affecting 
water fcJiippl^g the soils resulting from their weathering, and their in- 
finence on topography, all differ greatly. 

I do urge that the terms which I use to indicate ilie 
divisions are the best, or undoubtedly correct. The apparent aliseiiee 
of fossils in what I call the Eeea shales mav indicate that the division 


is older than the Eeca shales of the Oape Colony, and would lx- more 
correctly termed the Dwyka shales. The shales, though nearly KOOd 
feet thick at Maritzbiirg, thin out inland so that they are only a few 
feet thick, or, according to Dr, Molengraaf,'^ entirely absent, in 



places near the northern border of the Colony. That thinning in some 
degree supports the idea that they are Dwyka. shales, and is of interest in 
connection witli the e]o^e association of coal seams with the Dwydea coi!- 
glorncrato at A erceniging, in the Oiamge Fiver Colony. The term 
Natal Coal Measures, though locally useful, is not quite suitable for a 
series which is important and contains valuable coal seams far outside 
the Colony. It may be desirable to say that, though adopting the Eeea 
correlation, I do not definitely decide on the doubtful question as to 
whether the Xatal coal measures should be placed in the Eeca or the 
Beaufort series, but I consider that in either case they should he named, 
“Studied, and mapped as a separate division. 

We now turn to the consideration of the distribution of coal in the 
Natal Coal Measures. Speaking genemlly, and without regard to local, 
washouts and igneous intrusions, it may said that, except to the west ' 
of the railway line from Harrismith to Durban, and in Durban and 
Victoria Counties, we fiud'coabJn seams over a foot thick, wheretet 
the proper horizon in the coal measures is pierced, but elsewhere the. 


Depaitwiit, Natal, ' r%S, 
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deep lias Tbeeii put down beiieatli the seam/ pro Ying alternating beds of 
sandstone and shale heloiigiiig to the eoal measures, to a depth of 400 
fett, where the Eeea shales were apparently reaehed. 

To the north-west of the Gre}down Coalfields, in the iieighhour- 
liood of Mooi Elver, WiIIgw Grange, Estcourt, and Er ere, miineroiis 
tliiii seams outcrop, but none have yet been proved to he of value, though 
iniidi drilling has been done in search of payable seams. As examples 
of tlie boreholes, I may mention one on the farm ^'Greenfield,^'^ near" 
Mooi Eiver Station, about 4,550 feet above sea level and 1,095 feet 
deep; one on the farm, 'MTlendoone,^^ near the Bushinaivh Eiver, about 
;),9r)U feet above sea level and 1,345 feet deep; one on the farm' 
‘‘ WTlgeii spruit, near Estcourt, about 3,850 feet above sea level, 880 ’ 
feet deep; and one near Station above 3,450 feet above sea 

level, 121 feet deep. 

■Probably eacli of the boreholes mentioned, with the exception of 
Tliat at Mooi Eiver, is entirely in the coal measures. The publisliecr 
section of the Mooi Eiver borehole is unreliable, owing to a misleading' 
use being made of the term “'Boulder elay.^'' From examination of the- 
core, it appears to me probable that the Eeea shales wnre reaehed at a 
depth of about 950 feet, that is, about 900 feet helovr a thin coal seanr 
pierced by the bore. In the Glendoone boring t’wo half-inch streaks 
of coal wnre observed at depths of 243 feet and 61B feet res]x'*etively. . 
The Estcourt bore passed through 5 inches of coal at a depth of 561 
leeL 

Between, Coienso and Pepworth Stations, the eoal measures arc- 
abs^uit, the Eeca shales heiug exposed owing to a great upthrow^ of a strip' 
(d the strata, the vertical displacement being probably not iniieli less than* 
EOOO -feet. The southern fault probably runs alono: the Tugela Valley 
near Coienso, turning off near Spioii Kop towards Harrismith, and pass- 
nig a little to the east of Acton Homes, The northern fault runs from 
about 5 mile soulii of Pepwnrili Station across the farm ‘“Burford,-' 
near the slurq) southerly bend of the Klip Eiver. Beyond that fault a 
btrip is met with which has been dropped about 500 feet, the differential 
inowuneut ou the fault being therefore a])proximately 1,500 feet. On 
crossing the fault, the coal jueasure sajiclstones suddenly appear on the- 
surface, while sc \erai boreholes, among which may be mentioned the 
one on the farm ''‘Xetlierton,-’^ have passed through the coal seams at 
heights above sea level of about 3,050 feet. 

Near Elandslaagte the northern side of the depressed strip is- 
reached; and at the Elandslaagte Collier^T- coal outcropvS, tlie seams be- 
ing respectively 3,5BS feet and 3,529 feet above sea level. From bore- 



Jlde Mines Department Report, Natal, 1898, 
Mines Departinent Report, Natal, 1902. 
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holes put down at Elandslaagte'^' and the Eainsay Eolliery'^* near WesseFs 
N(sk., it is clear the lower seam must be more than 700 feet above tiie 
:E-:eea shales. 

To the north of the Biggarsberg^ the seams are observed to be 
together. Xear Glencoe Junetioii, on the fariii ‘'‘'StcrkstrooniF* tie,' iwo 
prineipal seams are 15 feet apart; at the Woodlands Colliery, ijtu woon 
Gleiieoe and Hatting Spraib o feet; arid at the I)urban Xavigatiioi 
€7:dlieiT, near Dannhauser, 1 foot b iiielies. 

iNorlh of Dannhauser, the suctions of the coal seams and llic as- 
sociated strata becojiie very variable, widely different results being ob- 
tained in boreiioles relatively close to one another. As a generalisation, 
it- may he said that there we usually find two seams, one thick and ihe 
other thin. I give borehole sections from the adjoinijig farms ‘Alacvles- 
liehP and ^Thirdenia/’ and from the Iveweas tie Colliery, it i:- dear 
that hotii at Hatting Spruit and Newcastle the coal seams are far from 
the base of the coal measures. At the Woodlands Cfdliery (frirmcrly 
S’evv Campl)ell) a borehole has passeeV 500 feet below the seams with out 
:reaehing the Ecca shales, while on the farm ‘bJohnstone,'' between FNew- 
castle and irtrecht, a ])orehole at a lower geological horizon than the coal 
has gone down 600 .feet in coal measures, apparently reaching the Ecca 
shales at about that depth. 

In the Utrecht and Yijheid districts the seams vary in section as 
they do near Xewcasrle, hui as a rule not quite so ra]m]ly. 'Fhey are 
more' numerous than on the Klip Elver field. Tile section showing a 
.borehole on the farm ‘THolmiie'’' gives the sequence in that locality. 
'The lowest seam at Hlobaiie is 4,030 feOt above sea level, and about 4U0 
feet above the Eeea shales, and, as the latter are thin there, little more 
.above the Dwyka. 

Little is known of tlie seams near Xongouui up tlie ju'esent. 

The coal seams so far referred to lie almost horizontally, hut when 
we come to Somkeli, on the Ziilulaiul coast, we meet witli a dilBuvnt 
condition of things, for there the strata dip* at an angle of '30 in :>(j 
■ degrees to the south-east. It appears probable that the parallel lines 
of outcrop of thick , seams tvhieh are found on the Somkeli Coalfield do 
not represent originally separate seams, hut are due to step fault Ijig. 
About S miles inland from Somkeli we have a section showing sewwal 
.seams as given in the diagram, while other seams not yet correlated 
outcrop there. A borehole at the Zululand Colliery, near S<.uukdi 
Station, shows a very thick seam and a thinner seam lower down. In 
;tiie diagram eorreetion has been made for dip. The outtrrop of the 
ihiek seam is 300 feet above sea level. If we take the shale ex])Osed to 
the north of the Somkeli outcrop,, and reached bj boreiioles below the,' 
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seam, to be the Eeea shales, as is probable^ the lowest seaiii must be 
approxiiriateiy tv 5 leeh loeasured at right angles to the clip of the strata^* 
jTOM.the base of the eoah measures. ■ 

At vStanibaiiana; a seam,, in some places as much as T feet tliiek but 
seen to thin elsewhere, is opened by adits. Its relation to other' seams- 
is not clear. No other outcrops are exposed,, and boreholes put dowui in 
flat eoiiiitry in the clireetion^Qf the dip, which is slight, hare shown thim 
seams only. Eeea shales and Dwyka outcrop inlaud, a few miles from. 
Xtaiiibaiiana on the Meinioth ' road, hut it is diflficult to estimate the 
perpc iidicniar distanee between the thick coal seam and . tile base of the- 
coal iii-cvisures. It is, hnwuwei% considerable.. 

The ITmialazi CoaifieicI, which is on the soutlierii side of the 
grrmite belt* foriiiiiig the ITngoye Eange of mom.) tains, is very different 
fiMin the other coalfields in the Coloixy. The seams are very numerous.. 
As the ground is much broken and tilted, and the seams variable in 
srrdoin correlation is ditlicult. I can make no attempt to place the 
numerous outcrops on the northern side of what is known as the Ibade 
streaiu, but, from tw'o borehole sections on the southern side of the* 
Ibadr. I have compiled a section sliowfing numerous seams varting from 
an inch or two up to 8 feet in thickness. The lowest seam shown is 
probably, judging from a borehole behind the outcrop which has passed 
into the shales, about 900 feet from the Ecea shales. 

Ir is unnecessary to refer to the various seams on the north coast 
of .ATitiil, or to the otlier small coal areas elsewhere; and we may pro- 
ceed to cmisider variations in the composition of the coals. The eliar- 
aeter of the coal in the Stormberg seam: has already been referred fo. 

For the Eeea seams we may generalise by saying that, apart from 
local variations, the .«:cains are most l)ituminoiis near Xewcaw«:tle. It tvill 
be {'Hiivenient to trace tlm ebaiiges along lines radiating from there,, 
dealing tii^i with the ]»roportions between fixed carbon and volatile 
iiydro carbons, and then with the percentages of ash in the coals. My 
remarks are based almost entirely on analyses published either witli the- 
rqsort t>f [he (Government Coal Hasting Committee,. 1904-5, or in the 
unions Mines Department reports, but I have made use of a few un- 
]Miblisiied analysos, giving some in the table, while others, not available 
fro* publication, have assisted me in cheeking the accuracy of my general- 
isations. I liave avoided analyses representing coals known to he locally 
afiecTed ly igneous iutriisioris. The samples on .which the analyses are 
ha>e<l were so taken that they represent the commercial product of the' 
seams and not s]')eeially piekkl coal. 

Doing south from Aeweastle xve find ratios of fixed carbon to vola- 
lilc lualroearbons as follows: — 

Xeweastle Colliery, 1*9 to 1; No. 42 Colliery, 2»2; Durban Xavigation 
■ Coliiery, 14): Aatal Kavigation Colliery, 34;. Glencoe Colliery, 3-5: Xatal*'' 
:\!errhyr Cifiliery, 3-3; Central Colliery, 4*2;- Elandslaagte Colliery, 2*5;:; 
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Eiandsiaagte bottoiii seam not- worked, borehole on Swaartzkioof^, 
3-d and® then passing to the Greytown Coalfield: Drive on Magiiolia^^ 
H-?'; Drive on Uitzichh 8*0. Generalising, it may be said that, about 
hteweastle and Dannhaiis-er„ the ratio of the unaltered eoai is 2 ; in the 
Hatting Spruit, Dundee and WesseFs -Ii^ek districts, 3*5; somewhat less, 
say 2*5, about Elandslaagte; while on the Greytown Coalfield the coal 
is anthracitic, the ratio being about 10 to 1, , 

Tra veiling south-eastward from Newcastle, we have ratios at 
ITtreeht, 2*6 and 2-2; Makatese Kop, 2*8* Panlpietersburg, 4.-2 p Hlobane, 
three seams, 4-B, 3-8 and 3-6 • Yaalbank, Nongoma, T*8; Onterops 
eight miles inland from Somkeii, 9*2, 2-7 and 2*0; Zululaiid Colliery, 
10-1, 12-8 and 11-4. It may be said that in the Dtrecdit district the ratio 
is about 2*6 to 1, and near Hiobane about 4-0. 

It is harder to generalise with regard to the Zululand Coalfields, as 
the local disturbances and variations are greater, and comparatively 
little development work has been done. I have one analysis only from 
near Nongoma. About Somkeli nearly all the eoai is anthraeitie, and 
the ratio may be put at 10, but eight miles further inland, where the 
limit of the decidedly tilted strata is reached, semi-bitniiiinons coal has 
been found. At Ntambanana the ratio is about 5 to 1. On the IJniialazi 
field the results are very variable, for though a little of the coal is very 
bitaniinous almost all is so altered as to be anthraeitie. 

Tiiriimg to the matter of ash, we have analyses showing percent- 
ages:— Newcastle, 11*5; No. 42, 14-6: Durban Navigation, 11-0: Natal 
Navigation. 10-0 ; Glencoe, 12-8; Natal Merthyr, 13-3; Central, 12-9;. 
Eiandsiaagte, 18-a; Elandslaagte bottom seam, 15-2; Magnolia, 16-4; 
"Uitzieht, 14'0: Utrecht, 7-6 and 7-9; Makatese Kop, 8*2; Panlpieters- 
burg, 11-8; Hiobane, 13-1, 12-8 and 9*0; Yaaibank, 11*0; Nongoma, 
2*95; eight miles from Somkeifi 224, 28*9 and 17*0; Zululand 
Colliery, 15-0. 10*1 and 16*3; Ntambanana, 19*6; ITmlalazi from 18 up- 
wards. Generalising, it may he said that, on the Klip .'River Coalfield 
:rroiii Newcastle to Wessei's Nek, the percentage of ash is about 12, but 
ai the southern end of ihe, eoaliield, WesseFs Nek and Eiandsiaagte, 


where a few collieries work the upper seam, the percentage is soniewliat 
liigher. On the Greytown Coalfield there is about 15 per cent, of ash. 
in the Utrecht district the eoai is exceptionally clean, the figure being 
about 8; while in the V'ryheid distiiet the average may be put at 12, 
the same as on the Klip River Field. From Nongoma tve have a sample, 
giving a lov/er percentage of ash than any other South African coal I 
am aware of. At Somkeli the .average may be about 15^0. ^ 
Ntambanana. and Uinklazi Fields Ihe.edal is usually very."dirty,','^' v/ ■' 

The percentage of sulphur present in the same ' 

regularly within short distances. .'hut 'there. is ^ some df varia- ; 

tion on- a larger scale. On the Klip., Siver per- 
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centage is above 1-5; on tlie ■ Grey town I’ieldj 3-0; Utrecht district, l-O; 
Vrjheid distrietj 0-5; and at Somkeli^: 0*5. • ■ . 

It seems clear, when consideration is given to the wav in wliieli the 
carbon ratios and the percentages oil ash and snip hur cliange as the 
seams are lollo wed from district to district, that there liave been general 
influences ail'ecting the seams over large areas, apart from purely local 
influences such as igiieoushntrusions. Prolmhly those general iiitiueiices, 
at least in the Klip Eiver, Utrecht, and-Amyheid districts, were original, 
that is to say, attendant on the conditions of deposition. On the 
j^nlnland coast, the pressure and perhaps heat accompany ing tilting and 
faulting of the strata observed in that portion of the Colony probably 
have alfected the seams. Eear Greytown the alteration is not improb- 
ably due to pressure also, tliough the seams are nearly horizontal, as 
the conditions appear to resemble on a large scale those observed on a 
small scale at the Iinpati Moivntain near Dundee. In that isolated 
mountain the coal seams lie almost horizontally at a level about 300 feet 
higher than the saiiie seams in the surrounding country. It seems clear 
from inspection of the slope between the seams and the dolerite sheet 
foriiiing the top of the mountain, that the overlying dolerite is too far 
above to account for alteration of the coal, while a borehoie put down to 
a depth of 156 feet below has shown no igneous rock, yet the coal is 
anthracitic, the ratio of fixed carbon to- volatile hydrocarbons being 10*6 
to 1. I attribute the alteration of the seams to the pressure which has 
raised the mountain and seams above the surrounding eounirv. 

GOLD. 

I will now pass on to deal very briefly with the deposits of gold in 
the Colony. Though Up to the present that metal has not been worked 
successfully on imy lar^e scale, it is very widely distributed, and I am 
suri' that sooner {)r later prohta))le mines will lie established. 

The known deposits are most abundant in north-western Zululand, 
that is, approximately, in the centre of the Colony. I have had reliable 
information as to the occurrence of gold in practically every geological 
formation in Katal from the Gneiss to the Stormberg beds, but the 
most important known deposits are in either granite or gneiss, the 
fc>wazilancl sdliists, the Witwatersrand series, the Black Eeef series.', or 
the Table Mountain sandstones. 

Gkanite axtd Gneiss. 

A belt of granite and gneiss extends from near Port Shepstom^ 
through Bothams Hill on the railway, into the Eshowe district of Zulu- 
land and through the iSigoye Mountains to the sea coast. Another belt 
passes northward from Zululand through the Babaiiango Division and 
tinder the Yrvheid coal measures, to Luneberg, on the Transvaal Border. 
It is probahle that the gneiss i^'the oldest formation in the Colony, al- 
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vthoiigir the fact is obscured owing to the gneiss being locally altered 
into granite, which is in places extruded into the Swaziland schists. 

CJoid, in quartz reefs in the gneiss, is now receiving attention near 
Ilnizinto, and near Mpapala, in the Eshowe district. At'Dumisa, near 
ITmzinto, several thin rich quartz leads occurring in a sheared belt of 
hoTiibleodic gneiss are being mined, and near Mpapala large reefs cased 
in granite are being opened up. In connection with the Dimiisa reel's 
it ina}' he noted that the qiiartz contains a large proportion of sulphide 
in depth, the suiphide Ixung in the form of inareasite, and some at least. 
..rich ill gold. 

A few miles from Diimisa, a gold-bearing quartz reef known as the 
'‘Happy Thought,^^ formerly worked hv the Natal Gold Mining Coy., is 
interesting ill view of the theoiT as to the, connection of some gold reefs 
with granitic extrusions, as the reef contains felspar and mica. 

Pockets of clay rich in gold have been found overhung the gneiss 
in several places, having no apparent possible eoniieetion with any 
quartz reef. At Signal Hill, near Eshowe, the gold found in the surface 
soil is in the form of wire gold. 

■ SivAZiLAxi) Schists. 

" The Swaziland schists do not appear in Natal proper except close 
to the Zululaiid border, but in Znlidand and in the Northern Territory 
they are found tianking the gneiss. 

Gold is very iviclely distributed in the schists, as, for instance, in the 
Tiigela Valley, the Lower Iiisuzi Valley, and the Vungwini Valley, and 
near Melmoth, Nondweni and Paulpietersburg. Tlie schists are mostly 
fine grained and chloritie, but sometimes, especially near the gneiss, they 
are coarser and hornblenclie. 

The variety in eharaeter of the gold-bearing reefs in schist is so 
great that it is impracticable to do more than refer to a few examples. 
Households Pecf, near the junction of the Butfalo and Tngela Eivcrs, 
consists of a series of quartz bodies in a particulaiTv distinctly lamin- 
ated layer of chloritie schist. The quartz bodies are lenticular in 
horizontal section, lint are apparently elongated in depth, resembling 
crooked flattened eolnmns. No doubt the reef follows a Line of shearing 
parallel to the foliation of the schist. The Phoenix Beef lower down the 
Tugela IS similar in character to Households, but the easing is a coarser 
hornblende schist. The Enterprise Reef, at Nondweni, so far as it has 
been opened, consists of one large lens of dark bluish glassy quartz as 
much as 2i) feet thick at one place. It has been driven along for a 
’'distance of 740 feet, which is probably almost’ the full length of ;th'e lens. 
It appears most probable that the reef lies" along aline of aheating which' 
has been opened by subseqnentyend pressure oh the 'Strata., Tlie'.Sistens? 
Reef at Nondweni is of a different type, lying, as it doesyaJbpg like nndfw 
‘Side of an interbedded basic dyke. .Most; 'of the' guhrffc'-Tein? In the 
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schists appear to owe tlieir origin to the opening of the folia of the 
scMts, by either end pressure or folding. 

What is known as the vSisters' ‘^'Hill Forniatioif ' is of special interest 
to the geologist- It co’ops ont as a great bed or rein in the schists^, with 
a mdth at one place of as nineh as 120 feet^ and consists mainly of silica 
aiid carbonate of iron with some ‘chlorite. i^nmerons small and ir- 
regular quartz reins., many of which are rich in gokl, ramify through the 
body t converting it into a "‘■stoekwerke.-'' 

Though the unweathered rock is extremely hard it weathers very 
rapidly^ leaving a network of quartz veins standing. 

WrrWATEESRAND BeRIES. 

The strata which I believe belong to the Witwatersrand serievS are 
exposed, in the Butfalo A^aliey a short distance above its junction with 
the Tngela^ ill the upper portion of the Insnzi Valley^ in the Umhlatuzi 
Valley near Nkandhla^ in the Valley of the Pongola Eiver near Paul- 
pietersbnrg and Lonwsberg, and in a few smaller areas elsewhere. The 
series consists, in the Colony, of alternating beds of qnaxdzite and schist,, 
with oceasioiiar beds of gold-bearing conglomerate. The beds are in- 
variably imicdi folded, with the axes of the folds running approximately 
east and west. The reasons, apart from authority, leading me to place 
the beds in the Witwatersrand series are: — 

1. Their relation to the Swaziland schists which frequently 

underlie them, and to the Table Mountain sandstone and 
Dwyka conglomerate wdiich in different places overlie them 
directly but uneonforinably. 

2. Their petrological character. 

3. The absence of granite intrusions. 

4. The presence of dykes exactly similar to the older dykes 

on the Witwatersrand. 

5. The presence, in the hnver portion of the series, of beds 

containing Jiiueli magnetite and similar in character to the 
to the Hospital Hill shales. 

0. Their age, whic4i is apparently greater than that of less 
completely metamorphosed and little-folded beds contain- 
ing gold-bearing banket, which mat’ correspond to the 
Black Eeef series. . 

4 . The presence of gold-bearing bankets. 

On the Upper Iiisuzi Goldfield, which has been studied by Mr. J. 
S. Hedges/" of the jSTatal Mines Department, the beds are folded into 
three syuelines, which may he ternaed respectively the Upper Insuzi or 
Dickson syiielme, the Central Insuzi syneline, and the IsTtingwe or Speed- 


Mines Department Report, Natal, 1903. 
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well syneline. It may be remarked in passing that, on tlie Iiisiizi Clokl-- 
field and elsewhere in, hiatal, there are no antielines^ in the Witwaters- . 
rand series, the synelines hutting against one another along lines of 
faulting. It is not certain what relation the beds exposed in the three 
synelines have to one another, bnt it seems probable that those in the 
Fpper Insnzi syneline are the oldest, and those in the two other syn- 
elines of the same, somewhat more recent, age. The Hospital Hill shales-- 
do not appear, so far as I, am aware,; in, the Insnzi' Valley . 

In the ITmhlatnzi Valley, separated from the Insnzi by the Em- 
pandhleni ridge, the formation is similar to that on the Insnzi, bnt on the* 
Vkandlila side of the ITrnhlatnzi EiYer it shows remarkable side foIding.^ 
Magnetic rocks similar to the Hospital Hill shales are found a short, 
distance higher up the rirer. 

In the Pongola Valley the folding is not so sharp as in Ziilnlaiid,. 
blit still very decided. The goldfield has not been carefully studied, but 
it is known that there are at least two synelines, viz., one terminating 
about the farm Bellviie, with its axis towards Piet Eetief, and the other 
with its northern limit about the jiiiietion of the Pongola and Pivaan 
Eivers. 

The relation of the magnetic Hospital Hill shales, which are being 
exploited with a view to the establishment of an iron industry, to the 
quartzites and schists of the series, is Terj plainly shown on the farms 
BellTiie and Paris, wdiile hetw’een Paulpietersbnrg and the western limit 
of the series the Sw^aziland schists are exposed. 

Important gold-beaiing banket reefs have been found in the series 
on. tin* I’pper Iiisuzi and Umhlatuzi goldfields only, the banket reefs 
found up TO the present on the Pongola Field being poor. 

In the Insnzi the most important reefs are the Dickson, the Dick- 
son North Eeef, the Central, the Delaney, and the Speedwell. The 
Dickson is a large pebble banket lying between schist and quartzite. It 
is as a rule thin, hut ahvays rich in gold content. The other reefs are 
bill small pebble bankets, and poorer in gold content. Thougli the 
Delaney Eeef is low grade, it is remarkable for the frequency with wdiich 
visible gold lias been found in its quartz pebbles, I do not know' of such 
discoveries in any of the other banket reefs. 

Tlie gold-bearing quartz reefs in the series are not very important.. 
The Wonderfontein Eeef, on the Pongola, is a wEite quartz reef con- 
taining gold associated w'ith lead minerals. It is an interesting example 
of the «jcenrrenee of gold in w'hat is knowm to the prospector as 
"‘jiungry'* quartz. In the Upper Insuzi the “‘"Haematite’^ or ^T!dullerV^' 
Beef lies at the junetion of the quartzite and schist, the qna,rtzite being 
partly replaced by the quartz. Mmt of the gold in the reef neenre iu 
]ucket5 of haematite, which are frequently of cubical form and perfect 
pseudomotplis after pyrites. Some of this haematite to yery rich' in, gold., 
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Black Eeef Sekies. 

The Black Beef series appears, at the southern end of the Xoiidweiii 
Goldfields/ and near Deniij Dalton and IJlnndi. The beds are quartzites 
and shales or schists, with thick banket reefs. The principal reason for 
eonsidering the i)eds to be more recent than the Witwatersrand series 
is that, though they are distinctly tilted, the dip is always sliglitb while 
the Witwatersrand beds in the Colony are much folded, LTifortiinately 
there does not appear to be any place where the relationship of the 
two series can be observed directly, for both at Xondweni and Denny 
Dalton the Black Eeef series lies directly over granite. The rocks in the 
supposed Black Eeef series do not appear to be so nuieli luetaniorpliosod 
as ill the Ybitwatersrand series, but that might be aceoioited for, apart 
from the difference in age, by the smaller amount of folding. The series at 
Denny Dalton is undoubtedly older than the Table Mountain sandstones, 
for the Talile Moimtain sandstones at a higher level in the Entoiijaneni 
liills near liy are only slightly metamorphosed and lie horizontally. 
Dwyka conglomerate lies directly over the Black Eeef series near Nond- 
weni, Denny Daitoii and Ulnndi. The bankets appear to be coarse with 
little secondary silica. They are low grade except in portions of the 
reef in the Denny Dalton Mine. 

Table Mountaik- Sandstones. 

The Table Yioiintain sandstones are well developed in ^7atal on the 
c oast side of a line running from the centre of Alfred County to Dlnndi 
in Znlnland. 

In Alfred County they are white friable sandstones, eb’^sely re- 
sembling the coal measures in appearance, hut distinguished from them 
by the presence of overlying Dwyka. Near TJmzinto they become i‘ed 
and hard owing to the presence of a siliceous cement, becoming soft and 
friable again in Znluland though still in great part red in eoloiir. Gold 
is widely disiribiited in small quantities, but the place at which most is 
known of its oeeiirrenee is in YBctoria County near Chaka's Ivraal and 
Stanger. hhe gold occurs in almost vertical ejnratz reefs, apparently 
following lines of faulty and sitbeicliary fracturing, and also in inter- 
stratified beds of conglomerate and sandstone. The gold-bearing sand- 
stones and conglomerates, where unw-'eathered, are pyritie; and the gold 
is apparently very irregularly distributed in them. 

It is interesting to note that the gold occurs in the sandstone in two 
forms., viz., coarse, almost cubical and dark in colour, and fine and 
lighter yellow in. colour, resembling the gold from ''banket/*' but with 
some pieces of wire gold of similar colour. The coarse gold is found in 
wrealhered stone, and the, fine in ninveathered, and there seems reason 
to think that the coarse gold has been formed by secondary action. 

In conclusion, I would redirect your attention to the following 
matters hipoii which I have touched 
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1. Tlie geological position of the Natal coal seaiiis. 

2. The desirability of distinguishing the eoai measures by a 

distinct name from other portions of the Eeca or Beaufort 

series- , 

3. The position of the coal seams in relation to the liiiiits of 

the coal measures^ and to the Dwyka conglomerate. 

4. The rariatioas in the sections of the coal seams and in the 

coniposition of the coal, and possible esplanations- of the' 

variation. 

а. The presence of the Witwatersrand series in Natal. 

б. The presence of the Black Beef series. 

7. The relation of the Table Mountain sandstones to the Wit- 

n'atersrand and Black Beef series. 

8. The oeeiirrenee of synclmes without anticlines in the Wit- 

watersrand series. 

9. The oecurrence of gold in the Table Mountain sandstones. 

I cannot claim that I have dealt satisfactorily with these various 
matters, Init iiiy ]:)i:irpose will be served if I have brought to your notice 
some few facts not generally known; if I have given you material in the 
diseussiori of‘ wiiieli you can Ining your knowledge gained elsewhere to 
bear; and if J have in tJie slightest degree induced further geological 
iiivestigaiioii in Natal. 


Tlie growing of fodder crops for fattening sheep and rams has long 
tin-* general ].)raetiee of the liusbaiidnien of New Zealand; and to 
this is owing almost entirely, remarks the Live Stock Journal, the high 
standing the New Zealand frozen lamb and mutton has occupied in the 
London market. ‘T’ajm barley, rye, tares, oats, crimson eloveiy and 
Italian ryo-grass have been the sheep-fanneEs salvation.'^ 


Seventy years ago practically no rubber was used in the ITnited 
States. At the present time that country is using quite one-half of the 
world's production, and rubber has now come to be regarded as a 

necessity 'C pI; ''. lif ev:':;:r3u;iTmnsportatfda;.: 

perhaps most felt, as, for the purposes of transportation under pro- 
gressive conditions on the railway train and on the automobile, for pur- 
poses of insulMion for eleetrie^ cbmmunieation and lighting, etc-, it 
is an absolute essential for which there is mo suhstittutC.^ ' ' ' 
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Gad! as FaodH for Stock. 


AMEEICASr INYESTICrATIONS. 


■'One of the eoBcliisioiis that forces itself upon aiiyoiie who studies the 
■ eeonomies of agrieiiltiire in this country is the necessity for one day 
reiinqiiishing the present system of Avinter and sninmer farms in con- 
Tieetion Avith stock farmings and for the adoption of more modern 
methj)ds of Arinter feeding. The present system is, of course, the oiit- 
cuiiie of the eonditions attending* the early settleineiit of the country; 
but as fanning gradually groA\*s more intensiAn in every way. through 
economic pressure^ methods in vogue in other countries for the pro- 
vision of winter feeding must sooner or later he adopted by fanners in 
aSTatal. The Department last year collected statistics of the acreage set 
.aside for Aviiiter fodder; and it is. intended to continne the eolleetion of 
such data from year to year, in order to ascertain Avh at progress is being 
made. The area set aside for the purpose last year was 7,012 acres. 

The need is, of course, for the provision of artificial fodder, to 
obviate the annual trek. In the light of such a need, readers- may he 
interested to learn what progress has been made in investigations— 
eondiieted elrieiiy in the United States— into the food value of "prickly 
pear'’ and other cacti for stock. In recent publications issued by tlie 
D.S. Department of Agriculture, the A*alue of the cacti as forage plants 
has been demonstrated; and investigations have been conducted in co- 
operation hetvireen the Office of Farm Management Investigations of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Mew Mexico for the purpose of determining, if possible, tlie extent of 
variation and the nature of the food constituents of the different species 
which are likely to be utilised as food for stock. Part I of Bulletin Mo. 
102 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, prepared by Messrs. David 
ftriffiths aud R. I. Hare, contains a summary of recent investigations 
in this direction. 

The plants are grouped under three headings— prickly pears, cane 
cacti, and miseellaiieous — the first group being by far the most im- 
portant, ihough tiie second is largely utilised in districts Avheie its 
different representatives groAvx The third group consists of miscel- 
laneous species from other cactus genera, which on the whole are but 
little utilised as stock feed, although some of the species have been fed 
in rare instances. Samples of cacti Avere collected for the purpose of 
subjecting them to analysis, in preparation for Avhieh they were first 
sliced open in such a Avay as to expose a maximum of cut surface, and 
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theii dried by artificial beat at a temperature of not more tlian 70 deg. 
C. Tlie spines were then singed off by a small flame 'of complete eoir- 
biistion^ care being taken neither to deposit combustion particles iipc'ii 
nor injure the specimens. ' ■ ■ 

The amount of water in the different samples analysed raided froin 
60*99 to 95*5 per cent. The iniseellaneous group is relatively more 
succulent than the other twO;, the average amount of water being 87*88 
per eeni^, while the prickly pears averaged Sd*26 per eeni., and the cane 
cacti 7S47 per cent. As a rule^ the fruit contained more water than 
the stems and the younger growth more than the older. The diflerenee 
in the species in the field during a dry and a wet season is very marked, 
and even prickly pear has its limit of drought endurance. Experience 
in southern Texas, it is stated, demonstrates that it is imieh reduced in 
value during very prolonged dry seasons, for it becomes tough and 
leathery. 

The average ash in the air-dried steins and fruits of the prickly 
pears analysed amounted to 18*25 per cent., for the cane eaeti 15*5 per 
cent, and for the miscellaneous group 13*54 per cent., one sample 
running as high in ash as 33*8 per cent, of the air-dried siibstance. These 
averages, it is reniarked, would he still higher if they did not include the 
ash of fruits, winch always contain less ash than the -steins. The 
elements of the ash are present in about the same proportion as in the 
ash of other plants, except potassium, magnesium, and calcium, which 
are found in large amounts. It is probably the presence of these salts, 
it is thought, coupled with the high water content, that causes cattle to 
scour when fed on an exelusive roughage ration of these plants. 

The opinion is prevalent in Southern Texas that the old woody 
stems of Opufiiia lindheimeri fed there are much more valuable as a 
stock food than the younger growths. So firmly do many believe this 
that they practise cutting ofl and throwing away two or three of the 
terminal joints when feeding. In Mexico, on the contrary, the young 
growth is always fed; but there the species are commonly much larger 
and stouter, and the trnnks are altogether too woody to be fed even if it 
were desirable to do so. Analysis showed, however, that the younger . 
growth has a relatively higher water content, and therefore probably 
causes more scouring, which is the only evil influence overcome by a re- 
jection of it. On the other hand, the old stems contain a much larger 
proportion of fibre and are really of less forage- value. 

To determine in what proportion cactus should be fed with other 
foods to produce a balanced ration, it is necessary to know the amount 
of digestible nutriments contained in cactus, as well as those of the 
food or foods with which it is to be fei This has been determined for 
most foods, but unfortunately there are as yet no such data for the 
eaeti; By assuming, however,' that tMs MigestiMlity 
same as that of immature green mealie, fodder^ the authors find the 
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iiiitriiueiits in Opimtia Imdlieimcri to be: Protein, 047 per eeiit.; fat, 
0-26 per cent.; carbolitTlrates, 7-85 per cent. This being the ease^ it is 
ndfled tliat cactus would have a iintritiTe ratio of 1 : 18, a i^atio which,, 
according to the best authorities, wotild prohibit its use alone for any 
feeding standard. The mitritiTe ratio for a standard ration, it is 
pointed out, varies from 1 : 4 to 1 : 12, depending upon the age^, character,, 
aiid kind of animal to be fed, as well as the object of the feeding: that 
is, whether it is desired to produce work, flesh, or milk. If the object 
of the feeding is to produce milk, a cow giving a heavy yield of iiiilk 
should, aeeordiug to the best authorities, be- fed alDout 25 to 30 pounds 
a da}’ of organic luatter, containing from 1-S to 2 lbs. of digestible protein, 
from 04- to 0-7 lb. of digestdfle fat, and 11 to 13 lbs. of digestible carbo- 
hydrates, niaking a nutritive ration of from about 1 : 5-5 to 1 : 7, If a 
cow recj Hiring a ration of this kind should eat cactus alone, it would take 
160 I1>s. io furnish the fats and carbohydrates and an additional 240 Its. 
to furnish suflicient ])rotoin: and since, to avoid scouring, a cow sbouhi 
probabl}' not be fed to exceed 50 or GO lbs. of cactus a day, it may be 
readily seen bow impossible it would be for a milk cow to get even a 
OHc-sided ration trom caettm alone. A ration of 40 lt>s. of cactus with 
.10 bis. of wheat Inan and 12 lbs. of mealie stover would, it is stated,. 
furnish the nutriments in sommvhat near the proper proportion. In a 
ration of this kind the cow would get 21-16 lbs. of organic matter, con- 
taining l-()8 lbs. of protein, 11-82 lbs. of carliohydrates, and 0*49 lb. of 
iat, whicli is in a ratio of 1 : 7.7. 

With regard to the relative value of the three groups of cacti, 
the authors point out that, on account of several considerations, iho 
pi'ickly pears arc much more value than either of the other two grou])s. 
Iliey are more numerous iu the Avild state, they adapt theinselves to 
eiiltivatimi more readily, make a more rapid groAvth, and are more 
readily propagated from cuttings, all of which considerations are of vital 
importance in the economic use and handling of the crop. 

Practically all the ^j^Fexican ])riekly pears are fed to stock to a 
greater or less extent, especially those growing xvliere the fodder is the 
most scarce, hut there is only one eylinclrieai-jointed species (Opuntia 
'Vhhricafa) which is used to any appireeiable extent. The authors state 
that their experience has shoAAui that Cernts giganteuB is readily eaten 
Ijy cafctie AAdicn chopped up, luit add iliat they know of no feeding having' 
been conducted Avitli it on any eommcreial scale. FjvIivwc actus ormiUiL 
wiiieli is typical of a considerable group of species, is occasionally fed in 
Lower California. It is only in rare mstaiices, however, that any great 
quantity of -feed can be secured from cacti, outside of the genus Opuntia.. 
and the greater part of the feed in this genus is stated to ])e produced 
by the flat-jointed forms. * There a.re about -flve species in the cylindrical- 
jointed group Avhieli have been fed tAuth some success: 0. imlricata, 0. 
arborescens^ 0 . spuioswr, Ou^ fulgida^ and 0. prolifera. These species 
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• coiistitiite the best of the eylin-dricah jointed group; and uf tlii-se G. 
fulgida and 0* imh'icata said to he .probably the most vahiabie. 

In the course of another bulletin^ prepared- by the same writeis uiitl 
issued iroiii the .Agiieixltnral . Experiment Station, New Nexieo. -nme 
particulars are given of the use of prieldy pear in IMexieo. In iliat 
-country the use of the prieldy:- pear, is much, more varied than in ilie 
■Fiiited States. All the species-are fed'to'stoek indiseriminatelj. Wiiai- 
ever is available and can be. spared is singed and fed to ('uttle. The 
■extent of cattle-feeding upon .-this hind of fo-odis not, however, so great 
in Mexico as one would suppose.- from vthe;,. abundance of the mat crial 
..and the great. 'extent of -time during -which- the jmaetice lias been m vogiw*. 
The fact is, it is stated, that the .'average peon cannot aflord. !«» feed 
to stock What he lumself can use so profitably in otlicr ways. The 
'.prickly pear is to the peon .piiinarOy .an'aiiicle of Inmuin food, and its 
■ place cannot be taken by any other plant.. The fruit, as well as tlie 
..young Joints, are' eaten, by, man in Mexico, and tlie dried stems and joints 
. are ..used for fuel.' The fuel w'hich.it makes is, of course, e.xeee-dmglT 
pooT; but ft serves- the piirnpse in that land where this -eonunodity 'is 
■exceedingly scarce. The feeding of cacti to stock is, therefore, '■.a 

• -secondary consideration. On so-me of the large haciendas,, especially those 
devoted to maguey culture, the feeding of pear to- working oxen during 
the grassless season, is -a regular practice, but then only wild form's are 
used. Over a large part of ihe Eepuhlie, therefore, although a large use 
is made of them for forage, their principal use is as an article of human 
.food. 


Tick Fever akd its Frevuktiok, — -In a paper on "^Some Investiga- 
tions into Tick Fever and means for its prevention,” by the Government 
Bacteriologist, Queensland, the author arrived at the following con- 
clusions: — (a) Careful dipping with properly prepared mixtures will 
. i'ffeetuallj destroy the majority of . ticks upon an infested animal (b) 
Systematic dipping will prevent tick worry^ (e) Continued dipping wiE 
not prevent cattle from being -'attacked byWhe disease, ‘^Tick fever.^f (il) , 
Susceptible animals may, be /tendered immune by inoculating them witli/ 
blood from a recovered animal "(e), TElie .losses from the inoculation feyer, 
\mj from nothing to^ eight per ,ceni.? .according to circumstances, 

^ iicularly the age of the animals.,,, By proiecrive ih^i^ulation over 90 
per cent, of eattle^ are save4i^.,y may 

range to as high as 'paiwbe' of course, applv. 

, to fTEast 'Coast Feven^, a .t,/ . ' ' ' , . , 
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AgHcu/itifai Eitucats&n in South Africa,. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE SOUTH AFRICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

By E. It. Saweb, Director, Experiment Stations; Principal, School of 

Agricnlture, lilatal. ' 

Ix ilic course of a paper delivered before the British Association in 
110)5. tli.o Diroetor of AgTieuiture in the Transvaal apologised for the- 
choice ol so haekneyed a subject as the teaching of agriculture; and to- 
day' I would enter the same apology, and advance the plea that the rea- 
sons which then demanded consideration of the problem have lost none 
of their ilu’ce. South .Africa continues to stand in urgent need of the*' 
assistance which a sound and eomprehensive system of agricultural 
education could give, and we cannot forego the benefits ol your eounser 
and support in face of the obstacles which have to be surmounted. In- 
deed, I would go further and urge that the annual session of this Assoeia- - 
tioii affords to students and teachers of agriculture an invaluable oppor- 
tunity for gathering up the results of our yearly experience, of contrast- 
ing methods and results, and for obtaining that strength yvhieh conies 
from unity. We require a broader conception of the great work in which 
we are engaged, and the sense of a coinimmity of purpose. 

In 1905 materials for an introductory chapter to the history of 
this movement were alo 3 ie forthcoming; the Cape Colony being the only 
eouiitry in South Africa which had seriously attempted to provide agri- 
cultural education through the medium of a residential college. The 
leaders of agricultural thought were consequently concerned with the 
compilation of suggestibus and principles for the guidance of those 
upon yvhom the responsibility of organisation might fall. In the' 
interim practical application has been made of this counsel, and to-day 
it is povssible to report some, progress along the lines earlier indicated. 
To an Agricultural College at Elsenburg, the Cape Colony has added a 
School of Forestry at Tokai; the accommodation provided at the SehooF 
of Algriculture in ETatal lias been strained to meet applications for resi- 
dence, and active steps are being taken for the completion of similar- 
institutions at Potchefstroom and Frankenwald, in the Transvaal. The- 
nucleus of teaching centres is also to be found in tire experiment stations 
which haY (3 been established at various points in the Orange Eiver Go!-- 
ony and Rhodesia, while official journals and the public press continue to-' 
afford an increasing number of channels for the communication won. 

While the Governments of the various Colonies are thus pursuing: 
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aii' enliglitenecl policy as regards agriculture, economic eoiiditioiis are 
iending a further impetus to the new moTement^, and coiiipelliiig support 
from the professional and industrial classes, who, strange to say, hare 
iieyer hitherto warmly sympathised- with the ohjeet of this education. 
A solution of the momentous problem of local industrial stagnation is 
iiQW, however, being generally sought in the diversion of labour from the 
arts and crafts to agriculture, for it has been recognised ‘ that agrarian 
settlement is the only available means through which industrial equi- 
librium can again he secured. The disasters which have too often fol- 
lowed the introduction of penniless and untrained settlers have further 
convinced thinking men that BO useful purpose can be served by a 
repetition of such exp erinients, and that lack of capital can only he eoni- 
pensated by a thorough technical training for the adopted professiGii. 
The personnel of agricultural students affords a clear index to these 
economic conditions and the urgent and increasing need for a thorough 
and inexpensive gToimd in the theor}" and practice of scientific farming: 
men of twenty-eight and thirty years of age, fully qualified to pursue 
other professions and callings, are now turning their attention to the 
unlimited possibilities awaiting the progressive farmer in South Africa,, 
and abandoning earlier ]3rovinees where the horizon lias been narrowly 
eoiifmed by economic re-aetion from an artificial and inflated prosperity. 

On the other hand the farming community is realising the pressure 
of competition from without, and falling prices within; is being brought 
through iht- medium of agricultural literature and personal observation 
into clo.S(*r touch with the results of agricultural progress in other parts 
of the w^orld, and is beginning to recognise that with a denser agricul- 
tural ])opulatioii and enhanced land values, a system of more intensive 
ciiUiviiiion and stock-management, and the adoption of methods em- 
jVioyed by their competitors are essential to continued success. 

Tin* functions of the modern Department of Agriculture resob'e 
themselves into administration, research and education, and it is the 
establishment of an effective relationship hetwmen the two latter which I 
would wisli to ]u*ing under discussion to-day. Such relationship em- 
braces tlie bridging of a gap which unfortunately divides the investigator 
from the farmer. The student and teacher has to be connected on the 
one hand with the world of science, and on the other with the field of 
practical agriculture, and until a bond of sympathy can be secured with 
those for whom he is working, the results of his labours are largely 
iiiillified. That the fault lies largely at bur own door I am not prepared 
to deny, but would rather enquire how speh a situation can be obviated. 
The work of grafting on to the primitive methods in vogue ip, a new* 
continent, systems based upon the'.hjC^nmulated knowledge of .c«b.rimes 
of practice in the older no light onoj andAhb very probesa’ 

of adaptation entails results' whieh-' are welcomed b^’ the. intensely 
servative adherents of the ioc^; school 
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■■sentiiiieiit cai\, licnveyeiv be too often, traced to a faiiiire on,, tbe part of 
the ,iiivosti,u'ator to appreciate ■ the: local peeuliarities which have given 
rise to a fixed line of agrieidtiire m a,giYeii. section of coiintry. The 
<iireet<»r <ii an experiinent station .cannot: afford to ignore faetors^, but 
prior to the adoption of any. fixed poliey,, , should thoroiigdd.y accpiaiiit Hto- 
•seif w:itli the needs of agricnitiire dn the locality of his wor.ky with the 
I'lahits of tlioiight' of the fanners, -with the difficnlties with which tiiey 
are eonteiicliiigy and^ with the' 'mistakes they are making in their elf oris 
to render 'their biisiness p'rc)dnctive and prolitahle, the time will the.n 
■IiaYe eo,i:iie for the application- .of past ex'perieiice to present circinn- 
■stanees,. with Ydiich he wdli he. thoronghly conversant, tor the pnrsiml 
of a definite poli.ey to: be strictly adhered to and ]',".>'iished with energ}’'. 
a'r'.Ki for t.h.e, organisation of a. system of education. I'.ii some parts of 
Africa much more advantage may he secured to the farmers by 
spending a IJl)eral share of our resources upon the study of subjects of 
])ecii]!ar local interest than in dissipatiBg the energies of the stations 
i.wer s<s wide a field that iioiie of the investigations can be carried to a 
successful concdiisioii. In Natal wm are happy in the possession of small 
outlying farms devoted in the .one ease to. investigations-, associated witli 
irrig'atioii 'farming,, and in the. others to, the - enltivatio'ii of such tropical 
■crops a.s flourish in oiir coast belts, while stock managem.eiit, the study 
of a limited number of staple crops, and constructive forestry receivt' 

■ lattention 'at the Central Station.. Past: 'experience haS: shown that the 
farming eomniiinitv demands rather the settlement of one or two ques- 
nons of paramount importanee than an attempt to solve at once the 
innumerable problems with which we are confronted. Let none of onr 
■stations .fail, by undertaking too .much. When organising experiments 
1, am, guided by the dictum: ^^'The shortest way to do many things is to 
■do , only one at a timo-.’^ 

The organisation -of an,experim.ent station has been compared to the 
organisation of an amny, being simply a corps of scientific workers, to- 
gether with the necessary equipment, organised for a special purpose, 
it remains to be seen how far Joint operations between the now isolated 
' units scattered thronghoiit South Africa may further the general ohjeei 
in view. Freedom of action is one of the prime essentials to all suceess- 
Inl research, but there are numerous ways in which the large questions 
of agricnltTiral science may be materially facilitated by union of -effort. 
IA,r the very reasons stated above, localised investigation is eminently 
desirable, the personal factor counts for much, and probably personal 
pride and ambition are the ^eatest stimiilents to efficient work, whic^h 
being the ease, loss of identity in' common undertaking might entail 
the loss of motive force. On the other hand, there is undoubtedly con- 
tinuous duplication of purdy mechanical work in wdiich no original 
thought is involved, as, for 'example, in' the repeated analyses of com- 
mercial fertilisers and foods, where economy of time and labour might 
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cc eifecicd by the partition ot such undertakings' in a(xnrdaiiee 'witli somc^ 
well defined arrangement. A careful conipariison of results obtained at 
different centres where a similar line of enquiry of eomiiioii interest was 
being followed would also furnish material for the establishment of a 
School of South ,A;frieaii Agrieultui'e eirjoving the authority and support 
of a number of investigators. The subject^ however^ is one to whieii 
justice can hardly be done in the time at my disposal, and. I sliall later 
take the opportunity of suggesting that a committee be appointed under 
the auspices of this Association to take into consideration a system of 
r woperation between workers in the field of agricultural research. It 
would he presumption on my part to offer any opinion upon the methods 
of research to be adopted., and it is rather with tlie means by which effect 
may be given to results that I am immediatehwconeeriied. To com- 
municate his news in intelligible form to those by whom it is to be put 
to practical effect, is as much the duty of the investigator as the coiidiiet 
of the experiments from wliicii it has been derived, and frequently by 
no means the least difficult part of his task. We have frequently to 
meet the question, ‘'What are our experiment stations? What are they 
doing for the farmers?'' And a satisfactory response can only be given 
ill the form of acceptable advice, ivhicli shall he the direct or indirect 
iiieans of increasing the productive capiacity^ of the agricultural industry. 

As a modium of commiuiicatioii, the AgTienltural College has so- 
niaiiy advantages that it has come to be regarded as almost an essential 
eompiement to the lfx]>eriment Station. Our students arc valuable 
agents fur bringing us into contact ivith the farming community at large,, 
and tlieir irdhuuu-e in The dissemination of new ideas is far readiing. 
The neeessarijy limited duration of their residence is an advantage in 
that it is possible to present to, and impress upon, a larger number the 
fUiidaimmtai f>riiiciples of scientific agriculture. In this coniieetion I 
w<mld urge the desirability ot as many special courses, open to others 
ilian regular stiuhmts, as ilie staff -with its equipment can render effective 
;ind complete, for the iHU'soiial relations establislied in such short 
technical ('ourscs go far to reni()ve misunderstandings and to win the 
eonfidcjice of the farmers. Much has ])een written and said about the 
idral training to b<‘ adopted, and the wide divergeiicG of views observed 
(un nuly 1)0 (‘xplained hy the varying eircumstanees to wliieli they are 
attributable. A progressive modification in the curriculum of our local 
Colicgcs is anticipated, for at tlie present time an urgent demand exists 
for a short and relatively coinT>lete training by many -who have lait a 
limited lime and still more limited means for equipping themselves for 
an agricultural career. It should, however, never be forgotten that the 
main purpose of such a training la the “training of the mind 

so that the hand shall manipulate with accuracy, the eye shall see ivitli 
accuracy, the mind shall think with accuracy, and all the powers of braiiu 
eye, and hand shall work in uiiisoit to increase and enlarge the productive 
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capacity ol the earthy to ehea2)en the .means of siil3sisteiice, and thus to 
give Ilian more leisure.'' That- short... courses call for less preparation 
and. equipment is a fallacy which will not he entertained by any who 
may have had experience of what have been called popular lectures. The 
coiiipulsory elimination of matter valuable in itself^ but of less immediate 
importance to those whose interests are at stake^ is a task calling for the 
exercise of the utmost discretion, while the power of eonibining tliorongli- 
ness with precision is one enjoyed by a very limited mimber of teachers, 
Siieh emergencies and the peculiar features of South African farming lead 
to a deinaiid for the best obtainable equipment for practical demonstra- 
tion and manual training. Practical demonstration is the short cut tO' a 
glTen end in tuition^ and manual training of diverse character has an 
enhancecl value in a sparsely populated country where farms are situ- 
ated at a distance from industrial centres^ and means of eoninmnication 
are .as yet primitive. 

In aeeordanee with siieli considerations^ and while never losing sight 
of the. higher object to be served by agricultural edneation. to wit, the 
development of intellect in students, practical training plays a large part 
in OUT own system, including, as it does, a grounding in the practice pi 
dairy-work, engineering, oarpentry, building and farriery. 

It was frequently been urged that if the station staS be doing its 
duty, it has little or no time for anything else, and if the members of a 
College Faculty be as fully oecnpied,.' as they generally are, they liave 
little or no lime that can be devoted to the station work without doing 
injustice to the College. A partial solution to this difficulty has been 
secured by the co-operation of experts attached to the respective depart- 
ments of agrienltiire, but a strengthening of the teaching staff at all cen- 
tres is an undoubted desiderhmi. It has, however, been found possible to 
conduct many experiments in such a manner as to utilise the intelligent 
labour of students, to wffiicli course I cannot see that any reasonable 
objection can be .raised. 

To teach at first the few and then wait patiently for the seed so 
scattered to spread from comparatively few centres is a method which 
will not commend itself to those who appreciate the vital necessity of 
hastened progress in agricultural development, and other rhannels of 
conimnnieation must be sought, reaching those who are actually engaged 
in farmiiig and consequently unable to. avail themselves of collegiate in- 
struetioii. At the outset the means chosen must bear definite relation 
to the character of the people we wish to reach. Throughout life the 
farmer's occupation stimulates the ]>owcr of judgment and observation : 
they have been learning by seeing, and in few cases will extract much 
from letterpress or unillustrated addresses. Concrete facts are always 
in order, and lantern lectures, exhibitions, diagrams, and pictures are 
,„,the media through which information is^ to be conveyed- The graphic 
method of illustrating results nan hardly ^be used too frequently. 
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..Leetures al, a iiLini.b(3r oi' ceiitres^, agricultural shows and cnulL'rciu.M*-, 

. bring with them the advantages of personal intercourse which can liardly 
be over-rated^ but to place facts and information at the disposal «.a' trie 
whole farin^ conimiiBity with the least possible delaAp, reet.mrse uinsi ijc 
had to publication in some form or other. What to piiblish and hocv to 
publish^ are questions deserving careful consideration. In South Africa 
the departmental journal has attained an iinportance hardly siirpiassed 
in other parts of the world., and anyone who has had the privilege of 
editing a periodical of this character cannot but be stiuiGA by the im- 
mense inllneiice exerted through siieh a medium. One also learns iliat 
its value is largely commensurate with the number and character of the 
illustrations. A picture, or diagram^ to every page of letterpress, 
■though adding considerably to printing costs, is an allowance calculated 
to gain the desired end, which is careful attention to all eontaiiied 
matter. The bulletin, dealing with a vsingle subject, or even a singie 
. aspect of a given subject, to which it is desired to call particular atten- 
tion, forms an invaluable supplement to the journal. If it is to serve 
its purpose it must he brief, not exceeding four or six pages if possMe, 
and including at least one striking illustration, which is ];)etter lirinted 

■ oil the cover. This should be sent gratis to all farmers making applica- 
tion for same, but not broadcast, or it at once sinks to the level of a 
patent medicine advertisement. The more frequently we send out short 
bulletins the better. In addition to journal and bulletin, some aimual 
publication is required in which to permanently record for the informa- 
tion and later use of ail workers in the field of agricultural resean-h the 

. great mass of data which is eolleeting all the time. The contents would 
not be interesting to farmers, but absolutely essential to station men in 
determining the value of eoiieliisions. The value of such a year-l)Ookx of 
which a limited issue only would be required, would lie greatly enhanced 
.if.it were possible to include within its province the wliole of British 

■ South Africa. Trom such a treatise and other sources it would V)e fur- 
ther possible to compile a "'T^afmers Handhook for South *\friea/‘ con- 
taining figures and data in tabular form, to the individual -ectiuu,- of 
which it should he possible to secure the contributions of sjwAoli^t.-. 

Before closing this paper I would wish to pay a tribute to tlio aid 
which is being lent by the progressive public press in South Africa xo 
the cause of agTieiiltural development, and to acknowledge the value of 
these journals in the work in which we are so rnncli interested. It 1)0- 
hoves all investigators to cement a bond of common interest and gcuici 
'Understanding, which will result in making our work far jnoro effective 
than if two great educational forces worked on independent and dis- 
. jointed lines. Farmers believe in the paper the}' patronise, and we 
' cannot do better than choose -a medium in which he has confidence. „ It 

■'vehicle of the daily papers, who would never read an official publieaTioii ; 
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a;Hi [ aui roiilidcni that uur jfiumalists would be, and indeed are, only 
tiio hainiy to jiiihlifih at least a digest of the current resoarulies and clis- 
roverj.-- ill uyrieult lire. 

ft Inis only been |ios.<ible iu tire time at niy disposal to endeavour to 
Sei >11 inotioii a (rain of discussion which may serve to onlig'hien tho.SG 
o 1 n.s who are engaged in pioneering the cause of agricultural education in 
Houth Africa. I luivc purposely given small place to the individual difll- 
cnhje- eiieonntered, lor liere each mnst work out his own salvation, 
ann. when all is said and done, success will always depend ratlicr upon 
till' lueii than upon their visible resources — ‘’‘Paler ip'ie rdleii/l! riaiu liaiul 
'I la-ilfiii r.s.sr iiiliiiL Ihich oi the most vaiual)l(' agricultural research 
ha> been accomplished in the face of what appeared to lie almost nii- 
stirniouniable ojotaeles, and I am here to-day rather with a plea for 
organisation lor some closer bond between our only tm- limited and 
Scattered munbers. whose very ](ancity demands concerted action. This 
]-roJcet is therefore loft in the hands of meinlier.s present, whose decision 
J feci cuntident. will be that it is not foreign to the ’ objects of oiir- 
Association. ' . ' 


I'OBcrxo I’laxts with Axaesthktics.. — A n account of sotne amaz- 
ing 1 exults which have been ohtaiiipfl from drugging plants is given hy 
Mr. tlarkc A’nttall iu World's llWr for July. Dr. Joliannsen, of Copen- ■ 
hagcii. was the lirst to find tliai anaesthetics- applied to jdants accelerated 
their clevelopnient. A lilac juit under ether or clilornforin and thiMi 
Mtbiccred to suitalile conditions of growth, will, it is stated, far more 
, T|J'-]dy gain its full maturity of beauty than if it had not been drugged. 

iiie moment ttiar plants are released from the anaesthetic they begin to 
I' lpTit forth buds, and development proceeds apace. Lilacs prefer ether 
b'Worofonn. There is said' to he a univer.snl eonsensua 
jp , of oppma^ that this anaesthetic process is the most aclvantagcons for the 
, piirimse oi niereasing growth and for prodwing finer and more Invariant 
finwenng. 11m thcoi}' offered in explanation hy Dr. Joliannsen is 
when a hud is fomed in summer- in preparation for the following 
iv;';:' through three stages of rest: initial, until September (i.i.,. 

-y : ,nt the noribem hemisphere); eomplete, -until' the end of October; final, 

' Hpti! tile end of Januanv He a.rgues that, when a plant is anaesthetised, 

■ ttoesc periods of re.st are,, as it werej eondensed and thus deepened iii 
_ ffiiahty while shortened in tiiiie. It is-as though a certain quantity of 

‘ 1 form, ilnrifig ; a 

. mvr ii Ifiiiger iiitefraL. 

. ;! rlie more rapid 'j 


short" .space of time, or in a more diluted fomi ■ 
But the fteater' tfcl^tensifleation of the- resting ■. 

and easy, it i®- siaid);^;fe;;y^yerf . 
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The Cultivation of iSugcir Beet. 


The Cuitivaii&n of Sagef Beet. 

By E. li. Sa’R'ek, Director, Experiment Stations. 


Oeiginatixg as a hostile inovemeut on the part of the first Napoleon 
against Great Britain, the introduction of a beet-sugar indnstry into ihc 
agricultural system of a country continues to involve far-reaching 
political, social and economic considerations pas.sing beyond the province 
Id’ the agriculturist. A somewhat natural Britisli prejudice from tlie 
first existed against this culture, which has been, fostered by the methods 
ol' economic warfare more recently adopted by European States. The 
competition^ of bounty-fed beet-sugar seriously menaces the very 
existence of the cane industry, and it becomes a question as to whether 
the latter can survive in many parts of the world without some fonn of 
fiscal assislanc-e. With an internal market at his door this competition 
presses less heavily upon the Natal planters, though there is the same 
urgent necessity here, as elsewhere, for the universal adoption of the 
.'■cichtific methods and research which were from the beginning called 
To the aid of the beet industr]^ and have done so nmeh to ensnre its posi- 
tion of supremacy. 

Ihe beet sugar question has a further direct bearing upon the vital 
problem of the white man and the coloured races, for the sugar cane, 
witii its tropical habitat, _ is naturally grown by the aid of the naiive 
labourer, while the beet industry is, and has been from the outset, a white 
man's business. The possibility of establishing the beet as a source of ' 
.sugar .side liy side with cane in the well-nigh unique climatic conditions 
<-'£ Natal eliminates all fiscal and political elements and leaves us face 
to faci.' with the domestic problem of two competing crops, representing 
on the .one iiatid the activity of Europeans, and on the other the pro- 
duct of the plantation system. The prospect of internal friction is, 
iiowever, redeemed by the fact that local and South African demand 
alone i.s more than suffieient to absorb any probable output from tliese 
c-oml)inc(l .sources. Such being the case, one is able to api)roac;ii a 
proposiiiou which lias engrossed much attention during the past few 
inonihs, Lrom the standpoint of the agriculturist, and bring under pre- 
liminary discussion the many issues inyolved. For the lii.^^torv of 
similar eutei’prises in other British Cotonies reads as a warning agiun.-t 
premature action. . , ■, 

HISTOKY- ^0F|S!^''OinBTITATIO#. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, havifig closed Eafopm p<ffts to Brilisii tmdc. 
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^siigar from beet* His iim so vigorous that by the year 1813 

there were EO, less thaE 334 beet factories in Fraiiee. After HapoleoB'S; 

' overtlirow the 3 'OTing industry almost died out; but its merits were siieh 
*as to ensure its siirvivaL By the year 1830 it was firmly n*e-establishedf 
-and since' 1840 liaSj under the stimulus of boimties/ grown... with 
strides^ so that it noiv furnishes two-thirds of the wmrld^S/. visible sugar 
supply/ and controls the sugar market. 

In 18*79 the first beet-sugar factory in the United States wns erected 
and put in operation in Calif ornia^ successfully^ from a fmanelal and 
every other standpoint^ and to-day there are about about forty factories 
operating in that country^ with a nominal daily eapaeity of nio}-(‘ thaii 
.25^000 tons of beets and a yearly capacity of more tliaii a quarter of a 
million tons of sugar. On the other hand, record nmst be made of 
numerous abortive efforts which, no less than the above, afford liiany 
useful lessons of the conditions which make for success. An experiment 
■was tried in England a few years ago, bnt was abandoned Avhen it was 
'discovered that the production could not be made within reasonable 
limits of expense. The trouble was declared to be in the quality of 
^beete, which did not yield enough sugar to justify the enterprise. After 
further experiment it is now claimed that a method of culture has been 
secured which produces a beet that will yield profitably, and a further 
effort is being made to establish sugar factories. This experience serves 
;to accentuate the necessity for exhaustive field trials prior to the. invest- 
ment of the large capital required to set the industry on a firm footing. 

Ill 1894 and 1895' the beet sugar question was thoroughly alive in 
the Australian Colony of Victoria; and those interested in it ■were 
'divided into two camps. One party advised that careful investigations 
should be made, that the farmers slioiild be educated in the gTowing of- 
'beetroot for sugar by means of prizes and so on, and tJiat the different 
parts of the country should be thoroughly tested hi order to determine 
the best locality for starting the industry. The other party urged that 
farmers would not trouble much about the matter unless there were n 
• visible output for their produce, and advised tlie putting up of a big 
;!;^fa(jtory at once, arguing that if the country were "once committed by a 
. heavy expenditure it would be obliged to see the matter through. The 
]:Mtex gained the day and a splendid faetorjr was put up at Maffrk Thm 
: everything to ensure a reasonable measure xyi success had there been 

a full supply of roots; but the whole thing fell through for wa.iit of mw 
,materiai- The factory had a capacity of 400 tons of roots a day. To 
; 'keep it going at' only half its capacity for 100 days would have required 
'.'B^OOD tons of roots. Howhere would' it, be an easy thing in any cir- ' 
/'instances to grow straight, away. 20,0'00 tons of roots, and even more 
with growers who;arehotTn thorough training to the worlc 

first year 1,554 acres but only 1,287 were harvested A 

and these yielded in a vety bat:^bn'f,l09 tons of roots, being at the 
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rate o.f '7*08 tons to the acre. The second season was even wc>rse than 
the first; 1,7(S9 a('r(‘s were put in, of which only l^o09 were hawested, 
..and these yielded 6^271 tons, or only 445 tons to the aere* The factory 
had to be shut up, and the Government, which had advanced £62,000 
.Towards, the undertaking, foreclosed.'^ ■ ■Such a.n outeome was due in the 
first place to the unfortunate eoineidenee of two exceptioiialiy bad 
seasons with the institution of the factory, and also to an insufficient 
acquaintance*., on the part of growers with the recpiirements of the crop 
.and the best methods of cultivation. Later trials amply demonstrated 
that no natural difficulties stood in the way of the successful establish- 
ment of the industry, and that the absence of organisation and ex- 
haustive preliniinarj experiment were niain factors in this regrettable 
issue. 

In the entire process of sugar-making every by-product can he ex- 
ploited, and it is chiefly due to this fact that beet-sugar can be produced 
at such a reasonable rate. Highly specialised machinery is, however, 
.necessary, and’ a very large output essential to profitable riinning. A 
capacity of 300 tons of beet a day is probably an economic minimum in 
such a plant, and the original outlay involved will he at least £50,000. 
It will therefore he generally accorded that no useful purpose can he ser- 
ved by hurrying on an expenditure which can only he justified hj eonvine- 
ing field results secured at a number of centres. With such data to band 
it should he easily possible to secure a collective undertaking from 
.growers to plant the minimiini acreage nece-ssary to keep such a factory 
working at its fullest capacity. 

PEOPOSED FIELD EXPEEIMENTS. 

In view of the general interest which has been expressed in the 
sulijeet, no difficulty has been anticipated in securing the eo-operation 
of farmers in the midland and up-eountry districts for the necessary 
.preliminary investigations which should extend over a period of at least 
three years. Supplies of seed have been secured and assistance will be 
afforded to applicants in the preparation of experiment plots. These 
will ])e directed to the determination of the following questions: — The 
■effect on the yield and quality of beet of (1) different manures and 
fertilizers; (2) autumn and spring ploughing; (3) different depths of 
ploughing and subsoiling; (4) different times of seeding; ^5) amount of 
seed; (6) varieties of seed; (7) width of rows and spaces thinned in rows; 
(8) surface cultivation; (9) irrigation;.' (10) dates of harvesting; (11) 
vaiying soils and subsoils; (12) elevation.; , 

In addition to the returns of acreage yields to be thus secured, 
provision has also been made for the; subsequent analysis of the root-, 
Tor the value of the efop is by the suga’: eonievr. 
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wMck Will 'varj Adtliiii wide Imiits^ and its:; purity. :Iii this eonnectioii 
tfie:iaet is worthy eTery per cent, of saline matter present 
in.' the root-s preTe 2 lts^ 3 | per, cent, of 'sugar from crystallizing, and , that 
the amount of salts taken iip - hj the crop varies very considerably within 
a small area. The importance of 'a number of centres of investigart 
tfaus' becomes apparent, and it is further obvious that no results can be 
regarded as tiiial until confirmed by chemical examination. 

PEINGIPLES OF CULTIVATION. ' 


,'Thie,:M statements- '.given. ■by 'farmers in .Colorado who: had at/ 

least four years of snceessftil experience in sugar-beet cultivation are of ' 
universal interest, and may serve as a general guide to local planters* ' 

1. The sugar beet crop is an expensive one to grow, and shoulcl ; 
be grown on the very best land on the farm. 

2. One should not bring to tin* surface more than two inches 

of new soil in ploughing. Ground W'liich has not been 
w^orked holds its plant fpod in a form not easily available 
to the plant. The young beet plant does not obtain pro- 
per nourishment from such soil and is checked in the be- 
ginning of its growth. When proper conditions prevail, 
beet ground should be ploughed at least 10 inches 

deep. When beet land is ploughed in the autumn, the 
soil is wmathered, rendering plant food at surface easily 
available to young plants. 

3. Beet ground should be as niiihn’mily level as the lay of the 
land will permit. 

4. Eady planted beets have gem*rally given tlu‘ best yield. 
Hie seed bed should be w’arin. moist, hut not wot, for the 
best germination. 

o. A uniform stand is seldom obtained when seed is covered 
more than two inches deep. The vita lit v of the best seed 
docs not seem to be suffieieiit to smid the sprout out of 
* . the ground from greater depths. 

Hv. Early thinning of beets has given the best results, since 

plants recover from the effects of tln^ thinning 

4 ’ process, 'without, too serious a delay in plant growth. Bo 
I, 4 'i ' not seed more than five acres at a time, when' it is possible 

S; '!;/^ 1?^ over the entire held J^ef ore the beets are too largo 

j ■' ;; ; for suecessM thinning. 

k_; >k,k:'. ' fhiitivation is for the purpose of keeping dowm weeds, to 

' I . ,4/4' , _ prevent' baMng of ^ the surface and to give encouragement to 

, ' /;;; , ' contiirapus development ■ Of the beets. liilil 




. * .Brthj'tOoy . ■/: ' ,, ;4. ^/, /'''// 4,. - ; 
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8. The jiidieiotis use of water Tends to produce weE-sKapei 
heetS; increases the- tonnage and gives a good sugar eon- 
tent, when proper sun and soil conditions prevail. 

; 9. Beet , farmers should ' plan ior at least four . wmeks' of ; the 
growing season after the; last irrigation to- mature the crop. 

10. The growing of beets requires a crop rotation wliicli shall 

maintain the humus and plant elements in the soil, A 
practical rotation of lucerne, potatoes, beets and grain is 
being gradually adopted, 

11. The eultivation of sugar beets is improving farm methods 

in all crop production . 

COST OF CULTIVATIOiSr AND' VALUE OF CEOP. 


A comparison of statements recorded in different countries where 


:sugar-beet has become a standard crop, serves to show that the costs' 
of eiiltivation, including all charges, varies between £8 and £10 per acre, 
while the average yields secured range from ten to twenty-five tons per 
acre. The current factory price in Germany for roots showing a total 
sugar content of 14 per cent, and a degree of purity 88 per cent,, which 
may for our purpose be taken as mean figures, is approximately 18s. a 
ton. Assuming costs to total £9 per acre, and allowance being made for 
the feeding value of tops and collars, it will he seen that while the lower 
yield leaves little or no inargin of profit, .a heavy crop, due to careful 
cultivation, may be the most profitable which the farmer can raise. And 


ihe indirect results of the thorough and deep tillage .essential to such 
results are far-reaching. During the past 50 years Saxony has grown 
to be the finest agricultural province of Germany, and to serve as a 
model for the world, under the infiuence of sugar-beet production. 
I^and which has been thoroughly worked to a depth of 14 inches, 
heavily manured, and carefully cleaned while under heet, can hardly fail 
to yield good returns to such other crops as are selected for the neces- 
sary rotation., and has in many parts of Europe almost doubled in 
’uarket value. 

(To ie Gontimied,) 




In the United States, with the eieepttbB of one 
Boston, the entire rubber boot, ^hoe, and,<^lotMng 
States is absorbed by one' eompte^^^'ThefTO 

pany; Eubber can be used up 'again; and' 'in ’the i 

nearly fifty million pounds annuall;;f, ooim^^of 
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The Gosiservetion of Soil Moisiufe. 


“DRY FARMING” IN WESTERN G.S.A. 


The terra ‘‘'''dry. faiiiiiiig'' is a recent addition to agricultural literature;: 
and jis it lueets a real need, it will probably find a permanent place there. 
.The expression is ordinarily understood to mean farming in an arid. or. 
semi-arid region without irrigation, but this is often confusing, as ^%rid"'^': 
IS at best a relatire expression and irrigation is often used even in humid', 
regions. All good farming involves at least some tillage of the soil,.. 
which aecoiiipiishes several purposes at once. The soil " is aerated., 
.weeds are killed, the tilth is improved, and moisture is conserved. 
Sometimes one and sometimes another of these objects is the chief aim,: 
and soiiietiin.es all are important. In dry farming, however, the one 
object of paramount importance is the conservation of soil moisture, and.' 
all the tillage operations are directed to this end. 

During the juist four or five years much interest has been mani- 
fested in the possibility of utilising for agricultural purposes some of 
the arable land in the western United States, where the rainfall is in- 
sufficient for ordinary farming. Within recent years, also, investigation,, 
and .Ci.xperinieiitatioii have been directed toward the solution, of some o;f’ 
the e.o,ii:iplieated problems involved in the conservation of soil moisture in 
these arid .regio.ns. ■ In a bulletin issued in March by the Bure.au of 
Plant Industry of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Mr. fj. S. 
Scofield, Agrieiiltiirist in Charge of Western Agricultural Extension Iii- 
.vestigatioiis, describes the natural conditions and discusses the farming 
iiiethods and crops for one of the .sections- (Imown a..s the ^''Great Basiif-’)* 
and the region in question where ..^^dry farming'"^ is now sueeess:Lhiliy 
carried on with an annual rainfall of 15 inches or slightly less. Some- 
of the more important factors that have made this development pos- 
sible are shown to be a distribution of the rainfall which is favourable 
as to season, a clean isunmier fallow between crops to conserve the rain- 
fall of two seasons where neeessa-ry to produce a crop; and the main- 
tenance of soil fertility hy good tillage, together with the continued ad- 
dition of organic matter to the soil. ' It is shown, also, that, while somo-- 
thing has been done in the way of using drought-resisting crops, secured 
either through introductions from other countries or by plant breeding..' 
much still remains to be done in this ..direction, and that further work:'.', 
along this line, together with still more ■ knowledge , a..s., to, the 'efficiency 
and cost of various tillage methods, promises to greatly extend the 
boundaries of profitable agriculture in the arid West. 

In the decade of 1870-1880 some pioneer attempts were made to 
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grow crops witlioiit irrigation in and around some of tlie Talleys of the- 
lireat Basin. These attempts finally showed the way to the iitilisatioa.' 
of large tracts of fertile land for which no irrigation water could be had... 
The first elforts were relatiyely few and unimportant^ but as the conntTy 
became more thieldy settled and new irrigation enterprises hecame scarce - 
and expensive;, more attention was directed to the development of these 
iion-irrigable lands. 

This development was hegnii by sowing crops to supplement those 
grown on the irrigated land. Almost no attempts were made at first to 
establish farms on the dry lands, so that the first failures, by which the 
methods of success were learned, were not so disastrous as the}?- might 
have been had it been necessary to build homes and make other im™ 
provements independent of any irrigation opportunities. *^Tt is mani- 
festly iniich easier/' remarks Mr. Scofield, ^To experiment in dry fam-- 
ing, to gamble on the weather as it were, if one has an irrigated farm 
to fall back upon in adverse seasons. Even where it is possible by the- 
use of Avindmills or the development of springs or small streams to 
irrigate relatively small fields during a protracted drought, the settler 
is able to tide over times when without such a resource complete failure 
would 1)0 inevitable. When the utilisation of the dry lands can pro- 
ceed from well-established agricultural centres, such as irTigated sections,, 
instead of liaving to start unsupported in the midst of the dry lands, . 
the risk of disastrous failure is greatly reduced/b 

Wheat and lucerne are practically the only crops grown without 
irrigation in the Great Basin; and, of the two, wheat is by far the more 
extensively grown. Thin seeding is found essential to the best results 
with these crops. Other cereals, such as oats, harle^y and rye, are grown 
in an experimental way; while maize, sorghum, potatoes, and field peas 
are also being tested to a limited extent, 

Mr. Scofield points out that one of the most important effects of the- 
development of dry farming adjacent to an irrigation settlement is the 
much-needed lesson it teaches of the value of tillage. Over-irrigation 
with little or no tillage is the most common and serious failing of the 
Western farmer. It is only where irrigation is costly or cannot he had 
at any price and when crops actually begin to fail that cultivation is 
seriously resorted to. As a result, it is only in those sections where 
irrigation is very new or where water is very scarce that the serious- 
effects of over-irrigation are not felt. Once the habit is found, it is 
much easier to irrigate than to cultivate when a crop shows signs of 
distress. The ground is therefore filled with water, low ])laces are 
swamped or made too alkaline for crops, and the fertility of the land is 
seriously impaired. 

With the development of , dify farming, however, the beneficial 
effects of tillage in conserving moisture and in increasing soil fertility 
give a constant and striking object lesson. When it becomes apparent 
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.that, many of ..the same crops can be' grown with adeqiiato ciiltivatioii a*ml 
without irrigation as successliillj as they - can ■bev growm with irrigatioii 
aloiie^ a farmer liesitates before undertaking to share the hrirden of ex- 
pensive extcTisions to existing ' migatioii ■ Avorks; v W the extension, of 
a cultivated area is demanded,, it becomes at once a ]n*actieal <|nestico! 
'whether increased eiiltivation or increased constrnetion shall he the 
basis of ' such extension; Whenever cnltivation is resorted to in eonnec'- 
tion with irrigation, the henehts are at once apparent, hnt Avitlioiit so,me 
cositiniiecl olqeet lesson or some real need, such as scarcity of irrigation 
water, it is seldom seriously undertaken. 


Mo’fement of Cattle in Uppee Umkowanxi Ditisxon. — W ith re- 

.rferenee to (ro-vernment Hot&e'^,Sb*;.:BS8^'190'^'^;nnder;,wh^ 

.'^battle within, ':the';''-ifegiilerial:®ivii|d«^ 

' rprohibite-d, the'" -Mihliter 

w^est by and inducing 'the farms BripklOof and Stertrietfontein, and' 'oh ' 
/tie ' s-cmthiTiresI' ®y-'/|h.e:: :i|Ihf ^ Gpera-tion- - " 

pbrlioni'^ of. the; 'Upper ''Umho-' 
manzi I)ivisio3i Inning already been included for the purposes of East 
Coast Fever Eegulations in the Magisterial Division of CamperdoAvn, 
ynider Goimrnment Notice 


|||;h ,OF; SnoAE,— From.- ..various : experiments , W'hieh , have 

llllllpveo'ndnctfe^^^^^ ia’',:how^ hnown.-h|iaC:a;,-gnick .relief -is .given; by .-snga.r'-' 
||||§jlieh.-,';:-'tt ;,of'-fatigne,':is'; experienced- '' -.il.- -wrier.; in '■the,','/ 

Lviiisiana Planier points out that, although this property has seemed 
i'yi almost to require, the title of sugar stimulation than that of sugar 
nutrition, any analysis of sugar show's that it is a carbohydrate food and 
of very definite value, and '^^pparently there is nothing mysterious about 
UN He adds that the quick assimilation and the i^esolution of the sugar 
into the blood, and the fact that it gives practically no residuary ^pro- 
ducts of an injurious character, excepting the- carbonic' acid, which is so 
;readilf disposed of, renders it the ■ quick-acting food that it is. The sense 
'Of fatigue that comes to- tired men and 'tired' animals is said to be owing 
to the presence of residuary products -other than the carbonic acid, and 
the ease ivith which the carbonic acid may be expelled from the system* 
^Tf our planters would givq more attention to the careful use, of 
molasses as a food article-for Eve^/stock/^ the writer remarks^ "they 
would learn more and more, of ife .merits the longer they use ■ 




UNDESIRABLE TYPES OE SUGAR BEET. 

( J^rom Bulletin issued by Colorado Experiment Slatton. 
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The Brussels Suger Geitwemisen^ 


'Bv H. J- CiioLEs. 


The eoiiditioii of t'h 'nigs brought about in ih<‘' sugai* niarkets of ilio 
world ])\^ the; Brussels Sugar Convention promises to be seriously dis- 
turbed by the action contemplated by Great Britain of witlidrawing from, 

(he provisions of that Cmivention, of which she was a party, and tliroiigh 
whose instriunenlality the Convention was originally drawn up and 
signed. Early in June, Sir Edward Grey, the British Secretary of Stare 
for Foreign Affairs, announced that his Government considi'rod 'nhe 
limitations of the sources from which sugar may enter the Tlniiod King- 
dom, whether by prohibition or by imposition of the countervailing 
duties, as inconsistent with .its declared policy and incompatible with the 
interests of British consumers and sugar manufacturers.'' This declara- 
tion was accompanied by the assurance that the British Government had 
^^no desire to give sugar bounties or to see a revival of such bounties, or 
to dijSerentiate against beet or foreign sugars.” Tn elfect, Great Britain 
declined to recognise, after the 1st September, 1008, the clauses of the 
Convention requiring it to penalise sugars declared by the Pt:nnanent 
^Jominittee.to he bounty-fed. 

isTatal cannot claim to be one of the countries of the world whose 
production of sugar has any mbre^ or lefes dii^eet effect upon the world’s 
■markets; but this is 'by reason Of ffdw'-^qihowhat hniqiie ^ 
regards markots*,;,,;,, Ww wedsolit^liya'tege^oyei^oas ^export wOidd 'bring, 
us into a much elosor touch with markets iba'n we '‘at- present 

enjoy. Under existing' circumstanoes^^how^ vet, practically ki| 
etc., is consumed in South'' Africa, the Transvaal taking (in:.T9O0);aa;Sj| 
much as 62 per cent- of our production* ' The following statehmuh^ 
pared from the Annual Blue' Book of the South African 
.Statistical Bureau, shows the distribution of our exports;— ' 

’ '' .1 1 

£ 
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Ouslonis/ 

. I 

^ ‘ ,..4 




ExxmrsoF.FFATAU Suoab,,etc., 

S agar : — 

Cape Colony . . * . . 

(3range Eiver Colony 
' ' TrhnBvaal . . . . . C ; 
vSouth Ehodesia . . . 

Basutoland 
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2 18,967 vg Aif 
' ;l6f 
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'V 


Beehuanaland 


iSi 




' Portugal ese Bast Arrrea 

\ , ‘ /:•; r- '■d- 


iiii 
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£399,940 
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Sugar Products : — , 

£ 

. .. 1.70?f 


vh. 529 


.. 2,152 

Portuguese East Africa ...... . 

. . . 46 


' £4,429 

Total Value of Exports 

£404,369 


i)iir imports of sugar (exclusive of sugar products) in the same year* 
a,rnorn.itecl in value :to £68,813 .(£405 worth of this amount being remoyed'' 
iiHo Kata] from oilier States in the S.A. Ciistoins Ijnion), of which 
£5?>,418 worth was ‘entered for eonsnmption in Natal. The priiicipah 
eoniitries from which this sugar came were — 


}vhuiritiiist eoiitributiiig .... . . . . £5T,096 worth: 

rniitvl Kingdom, contributing . . . . £3,209 

New South Wales, eontribnting .. £1,733 „ 

Victoria, eon *• •• £1,614 „ 

ILS.A., eontribnting . . V. .... . . £1,144 ■ 

Germany, contribiiting ...... , . £1,047 ' ,, 

EHitcti K Indies, con^^ .. . . £803 „ 

Other Countries, contxibutmg .... £1,261 ,, 


Atakiiig a total from oversea of £67,907 


^ , Tire imports of sugar into British South Africa as a whole in. 1906'' 
are shown in the' following statement:— 


■£ 

Via Cape Colonv . . . 460,651 

Natal . . 1 ", .V ............. 67,907 

Dclagoa Bav .... . .. ... . . ... . . . . 78,393 

„ Beira . . . ! . . . 6,736 


£613,687 


From these statements will be seen the dimensions of the sugar 
trade of South xVfriea; the importance of our own production will also be 
evident : and the ratio of the effect upon the South African sugar market, 
of any disturbing influence upon the worH^s market will in some measure 
he appreciated. Finally, the importance of a careful study of the whole 
international situation will be evident; and for that purpose it is the 
ipresent writer's intention to endeavour to present readers of the Journal 
with as clear an idea as possible of the international situation as regards 
^figar. 

Tlie present state of affairs has heen brought about primarily by 
' Tile rapid increase in the output of European beet sugar. ” The eaxliek* 
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production of beet sugar in Europe on. a conimereial scale took place iii 
Eraiice during the [Napoleonic wars. At the time Eraiiee obtained tlie 
bulk of her sugar requirements from her' Colonies in the West Inclies.. 
The continental blockade and other commercial restrictions growing out 
of the war with England, however, snddenl}^ put a stop to direct Colonial 
trade; and this interruption in the supply of Colonial sugar naturally 
gave a great impetus to the culture of beets, which, for some time pre- 
vious, had been recognised as a possible source of sugar, 

France was for some yeans the principal proclueer of beet sugar; 
but Germany, cmering the held some little while after the middle of the- 
iiiiieteenth century, rapidly developed in that direction. The prodin- 
lion of France is now surpassed, not only by G-ermany, hut by Eussia and 
Austria-Hungary as well. 

The course of development of beet sugar production in Europe was* 
iiillueneed largely by direct and indirect State interference. Competi- 
rioii from foreign s'ligars was ];)reveiited in the various interested Euro- 
'pean States by fixing the rate of duty on imported sugar higher than 
the excise on the imported product. This excise was levied solely for 
revenual purposes ; and it determined the minimum price of sugar for 
domestic consumption, while the protective import duty fixed tin? maxi- 
Ilium to which prices could be carried without incurring foreign 
c«.ifiipetition. ' ■ ' 

The produeti<m of beit' sugar increasing mueli more rapidly than the 
domestic C'onsuinption, it became necessary to seek for a market abroacL 
This was accomplished either by exempting from excise tlie sugar in- 
tcndc*d for exportation or by refunding, in the form of a clrawEaek, the 
excise on all sugar exported. This latter method was the one first 
adopted. The drawback was frequently paid on a basis that, intention- 
ally or otlierwise, more than compensated for the excise originally paid,, 
and thus carried a concealed export bounty. The indefinite amount of 
ilie Irdden bounty, however, proved unsatisfactory, and the system was* 
eluinged by all the more important countries except Belgium, In 
Eussia the amount of the drawback was limited to the excise actually 
]<‘aid; France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the Netherlands abolished 
drawbacks and exempted from excise sugar destined for export. In 
]>lace of the encouragement to exports provided by the rebate system, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the Netherlands next granted direct 
bounties, while Eussia and France gave privileges that were equivalent 
to indirect bounties. France in 1897 also granted a small direct bounty 
on sugar exported. 

The most obvious effects of such legislation prior to the Brussels 
Convention were undoubtedly the artificially high prices obtaining in 
tlie countries of prcdiiction and Ifed artiffcially low prices prevailing in 
foreign markets. For exampM^""lhe .average priae of ''refined' stigar dur-, 
ing' the year ended 31st Augiist, ,1903, was less ih 
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United Kingdom^ and only 2|d. per lb. in- tlie- United States; wliilst tin 
price in the Goiitinental sugar-producing countries varied from 3|d. per 
lb. in Germany to- over 4cl. per -lb. in France. ■ Yet at the saiin:‘ time tliij,! 
ilie German eoiisunier of sugar' was thus 'paying over 3d. per ;6eriiian 
refined sugar when shipped abroad brought the- exporter only l,d. per lb. 
e To pill an end to such ''■\ninaturaF^ prices for sugar and to bring 
about a sot of eonditions wbich would result in ^hiatural'’ prices on the 
world's markets^, is. in substaiiee, the object - of the Brussels Sugar Con- 
veiition. A brinf historical retrospect will enable the readeip to^^m 
intelligfuitly apipreciate the principles of the present Cbiiventioii. 

It was ill 1864 that Mr. Gladstone first proposed to take mtei- 
iiational steps for the abolition of the. existing bounties on the exporta- 
tion of refined sugar from the producing States of Europe; and in that 
year a Oonvention was signed with that object — a Convention that he 
characterised as *^41 beneficial arrangement;, beneficial alike to impoTters, 
reimers,, and consumers*’^ For ten years this treaty continued;, and 
during that time France managed to evade her engagements, in spii.e 
of constant protests from the British Government. The bounty obtained 
by the Paris refiners went on steadily increasing, and by the close of 
the Franeo-German War had lumped to a formidable sum. The bounty 
at this time was confined to refined sugar, and arose from the fact that 
the duty was paid on the raw sugar as it entered the refinery according 
to an estimated yield of refined sugar, the full duty on pure sugar being 
returned as a rebate on that portion of the refined sugar which was ex- 
ported. The method of estimating the yield was imperfect and in- 
'correct, and also gave opportunities for fraud and deception. The result 
was that a much larger sum was returned in drawback than had been 
..'paid in duty. 

■ In 1872, two years before ..the expiry of the Convention, the ..struggle 
.began. The British refiners pointed. out that the only -effectual remed.!^ 
would be to levy no duty until the refined sugar ivent into consumption. 
By that means the refined sugar which went for export, having paid no 
duty -would receive no drawback, and therefore no bounty. The 
British Government was at last convinced that this was the only remedy, 
and urged its international adoption. After a struggle, lasting through 
three years, between the British refiners and French beetroot sugar 
manufacturers (who were keenly alive to the fact that the bounty was 
preventing them from finding an excellent customer in the British refiner) 
on the one hand and the Paris refiners on the other, a Conference, in 
1875, was at last held at Brussels, at w'hich Great Britain, Prance, 
Belgiuui, and Holland were represented. After many evasions and 
delays a Convention was drafted in i877, but it contained a Penal Clause 
to which the British Government would not agree. The French dele- 
' gates, supported by Belgium and Holland, pointed out most reasonaMy 
that they could not hind themselves to establish bounties unless they 
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lia<| security^ in the terms of the CoiiYention^ that tliey shoiiid no longer 
be liable to the competition from’ other quarters. This security was , 
refused by Britain. In the meaiitinie Germany and Austria were be-; 
.gmiiing to give bounties. The intention was exeelient enough ; for the- 
system was intended as a direct encouragement to the growth of the 
richest roots and to the perfecting ' of the machinery and processes for 
the extraction of the largest possible portion of the sugar contained in 
them. 

By this time the West Indies had awoken to the lueiiaee the existing 
state of things offered to their local cane sugar industiy. They saw 
tliat every ton of foreign bounty-fed refined sugar imported 
meant a ton of their own raw sugar excluded from the Britisli markets. 
They therefore joined the British refiners in fighting the European 
bounty system- 

In 1879 a Select Committee of the House of Goinmons went into the 
question, and thoroughly sifted all the details. The whole question 
gradually resolved itself into this: Is a duty to countervail a bounty 
consistent with free trade? The Committee reported that it was, and,, 
we are told, gave coneinsive reasons for its decision. The ’Foreign 
Office, however, declared that it would be contrary to the stipulations of 
tiio most-favoured-nation Clause in Britain's Commercial Treaties, and 
the decision of the Committee consequently became of no effect. 

Mr. GJadstone,’Oii again being in power, took the conduct of negotia- 
tions away from the Foreign Office and handed it over to the Board of 
I'rade. That Department was, however, at the time hostile to the- 
abolition of bounties, and the question was allowed to remain in abey- 
cince, whilst in the meantime the bounties went on increasing to an 
enormous extent. 

In 1889 a Convention was signed in London; but upon a snmll 
and unreasonable opposition being offered to the Bill in the House of 
(.Ammons, it was withdrawn- Ten years of inaction ensued; whilst the 
production of bounty-fed sugar constituted two-thirds of the world^s 
visible supply, cane sugar rapidly disappearing from British markets and 
British refined sugar being displaced by an annual importation of nearly 
a tirJiion tons of bonnty-fed foreign refined. 

In 1898 another futile attempt was made at a settlement of the* 
question. However, at the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire, held in London in 1900, a resolution was carried by a large 
majority in favour of a Convention with a Penal Clause; and the Govern- 
ment accepted this as a mandate. 

In tlie meantime a new form of boiuify, far more dangerous and 
excessive than any of its predec^sors^ had made its appearance.' 'In/ 
1895 the Russian Government adopted an elaborate system whereby the,: 
manufacturers were enabled to maintain the price of sugar for lioine 
consumption, by means of a high protective, import duty, at ,a figure 
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in excess of the world's price. They eoiiwseqiiently secured an enoriiioiis 
€xtra profit;,- and were able to sell for export -at a. figure even -beloAY cost 
price- and yet make an abnormal profit : on their total procliietion. The 
-elfect of such a “dumping'h- system, upon the markets ot the world can 
be imagmed.' Germany and Austria followed Ahe example.- The Cler- 
iiiaii and Austrian '"Cartels/'’ however, though resulting in ;i bounty, 
■were on somewhat different lines from the Russian system, m that they 
were private coiiil)iiiation.s of the beet sugar manufacturers and refiners 
-and not a eombinatioii recognised by. the State. These cartels, how- 
eveiy depended for their success on the action of the State in miiin.tain- 
ing a high import duty, aud the advantage derived ecnseiinently con- 
stituted a State bounty. 

In Marcdi, 1902, then, at the eighth European Sugar Borin ty 'Coti- 
ference since that of Paris in 1862, an iinderstaiidhig was arrived at, 
and a Convention duly signed at Brussels. 

By the first article of the Convention, the Higli Contracting Parties 
agreed, from the date of the putting in force of the Convention, to sup- 
press the direct and indirect bounties which might benefit the production 
or export of sugar, and not to establish bounties of this kind during the 
duration of the Convention* 9 -he agreement applies to confectionery, 
ciioeolate, and all analogous products containing sugar artificially in- 
corporated in notable pro])ortions; and to all advantages,, resulting 
directly or indirectly for producers, from fiscal legislation, ineludinu: 
Ig) DiriH't bounties granted to exports; (h) and to production; (c) total’ 
or partial exemption from taxation as to any part of the output; (d) ad- 
vantages derived from excess of yield; (e) and from the exaggeration of 
drawback; (f) ami from any surtax in excess of the rate fixed by Article 9. 

IJnder Article 2 sugar factories and refineries of all kinds are placed 
in ])«>ncl, and ’worked under the continuous sujK'rvi^inn of revenue 
officers: and finished sugai's arc stored in bonded warelumses. 

Articde 9 limits the surtax to a minimum of 2s. 5^1. per ('wb. or 
£2 8s. 9d. per ton for refined and assimilable sugars: aud of 2s. 2*8d. ]:nu‘ 
ewi, or £2 4s. 8 id. per ton for other sugars. surtax, it may be 

mentioned, is the difierenee between the rate of duty imposed on foreign 
sugar and the rate of duty, or tax, imposed on the homo product. The 
provisions of this article do not apply to import duties on sugar 
miposed by countries that do not produce sugar, nor to the ])Y-products 
of sugar manufacture or of refinery. 

Arti<4e 1 provides for the impo’sition, by tlie High Contracting 
Parties, of a special duty on the importation into their respective terri- 
tories of sugars from countries that grant bounties eitlier on production 
or (^X])ort. This duty may not be less than the amount of the bounties. 

, direct or i-ndirect, granted in the country of origin. Furthermore, each 
■ of' the parties has the right 'to prohibit, the im'portatirm of bounty-fed 
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lU' tin- provisioiis of xVTtiele 5 the Contracting Parti^^ agi*'-:? 

.to admit, a.t the lowest rate of import duty sugars of an}" of tlie eomrac-i- 
ing eoiiii-tries^ or of any Colonies or Possessions belonging to them riiat <lo 
not grant bonnties, and to Avhieli the obligations imposed by Article n do 
„irot. apply- ^ . 

Under Artiele 8 the Parties agree, for themselves, their Colonies 
and Possessions— an exception being made for the self-goYeridiig 
'.Colonies of Great Britain and the British East Indies — to prevent 
boniity-fed sugar, which has traversed territories of a Contjaeting State, 
from enjoying the advante^^ the Convention in the market " of 

.destination- , 

The provisions of the Convention apply, by Art icde 11, to ihe over- 
■sea Colonies and Possessions of the parties, those of the Netherlands 
and Great Britain excepted, save as regards the provisions of Artirles 
■5 and 8. 

The Colonial attitude towards the Brussels Convention is eertainl} 
one* of strong protest against any withdrawal on the part of Great 
Britain, or any step that is likely to upset existing things. Petitions 
have already been sent to the British Government on belialf of tlie 
mereial communities in d^rinidad and Barbados, earnestly deprecating any 
.change, w"e learn from the Internal lonal Sugar Journal \ and now certain 
Indian Chambers of Commerce are joining in the protest- Tlie Karachi 
'Chamber has declared that the “'‘•'continuation of Convention would be in 
the interests of the sugar trade generally and the trade with India in ])ar- 
.tienlar, as the eotmter vailing duties are a distinct advantage to free 
working.-’^ This Chamber resolved that the Chambers of Bengal, Bom-, 
hay, Madras, Upper India and the Punjah be informed accordingly and , 
asked in make a joint representation to His Majesty’s Ministers through 
the Indian Government. Already, it is stated, the imeertainty which 
prevails is debarring capitalists from going on with schemes. The 
'Central Faetoiy at Antigua was the miteome of the signing of the 
Brussels Convention, and an important scheme for a similar factory in 
St. Kitts has had to be abandoned till more auspicious times. What 
"Queenslanders tliink about the matter is not kno\vn at the time of writ- 
ing; but they are placed in a -worse position than we are, on account of 
the policy of their Government in permitting the employment of white 
labour only ; and it is highly probable that Australians will feel the effect 
-of any change as soon as anyone. 

What the precise effects of England’s proposed action will be it is 
not altogether easy to foresee. The immediate result, however, aceord- 
ing to some of the Continental and” other .sugar journals,', 

•cessation of the Convention in its present form, ' Whether ya heW'Ono 
will be entered into by tlxe remaining jiarties of- the ^ fisting' Oonvdhtiop, ' ' 
to the exclusion of England, or'/whethef each 

will elaborate its own means "of protection, for einhoi , , 
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Tf't be foretold, Tlie. disriiption of the ■ present Convention., lioweverj. 
will open the door to any Power who likes to^ return to tlie ante-Con- 
ventioii system of hoiinfies;^ and. sixelr a system, wdien once started,, will., 
as ])ast liistory has shown, rapidly inereasey tending inore and more to- 
am over-prodiiction of sugar and eonseqnent gin t of the sugar niai^ket. 
I'^oIIowing tliai will come the retirement of smaller countries whose sugar ■ 
i" produced without the aid of bounties, the eom])etiti()ji of T)OU]Qty-fed 
sugar making it impossible to sell at a proht- The result will be a 
mniidpoly for the conn try or countries' that enjoy most fStaie assistaaaee: 
ill ilu/ form of boinitics. ^ ' 

In smne quririers it is said that Germany and other countries that 
g;ne bounties In ])n'‘-Convention days will not return to the old system: 
of artidoial stimulus to production: that those eomitries do not desire' 
to tie* rt‘> i\al of bounties any more than we do. However that may 
b{*, tio* fart roruains.that Eussia and Argentine^ both of whieh reinained’ 
oiit^of the Brussels Gonventioin still see fit to give bounties, having ap- 
pareJitly not vet realised that they are sufiEering any disadvantages from 
the praotiee! At all eventvS, the cessation of the Convention will remove 
tlio means that has kept the sugar market in a state of equilibrium and’ 
rdluwed prices to adjust themselves to a “natural” level; and the barrier’ 
limt has ]>revented tlie Contracting Powers from returning to the old.' 
comlitifUH and ti^erelfV upsetting the market and forcing down prices 
nsa ’U'Vtd ruimms to “.natural” producers. 

Another result of tlic deiiuiieiation of the Convention will be that 
ilir boiinly-f(‘d sugars of Eussia ami Argentina will be admitted into- 
Jhiglaiid. i}i competition with West Indian and otlier Colonial sugars,.. 
and tiio ruling prices of sugar in the United TCingdom will ('onsequently 
\ be .very low. ^ , 

\Vc in Ahital are fortunate in having close at hand a large market' 
for oin* sugar, wherein we can siiceessfullv compete with the oveu'seas 
jirodiict so long as “fiaturaF' ])rices are ruling in the world's markets: 
lull slumld the prt‘seiit e(|uilibriiun maintained by the Conventiori be 
cli.-tiirbed in su<*h a way as to give bounty-fed sugar the n])per hand im 
th«‘ markei. tlic I'c^ult would inevitably be— subject, of course, to the- 
vrdutitai'y aliolition of all State and Cartel bounties — au unnatural de- 
]n^‘s.-.ion of pri<'(‘s, wlncii would-cnabh* iieet sugar to undersell us in ouv 
own markets, n.^suh.iiig either in the enforcement of strong imoteetive* 
dmics for South Africa or the eventual strangling of our local industry.. 

A secondary consequence so far as South Africa is concerned — 
tlmugli, as will he seeiu an important one — will he this: that the cheap- 
ness of sugar on the liondon markets will mean a great boom in the 
Pritisii jam-manufaetnriiig and export trade. Under already existing 
circumstaiiecs we arc engaged in a severe enough iRght against foreign 
jams, Imr the reduerion of a penny per tin in imported jams would 
;prbbab!y:;:s|rianslyf t|:irow[:licl:'- ^'qnr 
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In aclditioii^, we slioiikl, of course^ be .open to coinpetitioii from over-- 
3ea& sugar to a mucli greater degree than we are at present; but a 
i‘eiii.edy could well be provided in the form of a high protective import: 
'd'oty,.; ' 

South Africa can^ by combined action^ light foreign sugar, no matter- 
to what extent the production of that sugar has been assisted by bounties. 
Many useful lessons are to be.- learned from the history of the formation 
of the Brusels Convention; and, if it comes to the worst, we can adopt the 
Convention principle of either totally excluding bounty-fed sugar or im- 
posing an import duty equivalent to the amount of the original bounty. 

ISreyertlieless, the cessation of the Convention will have effects, both 
direct and indirect, on the sugar markets of the world, the anticipation 
of which will warrant a close study of the situation, and a close watch 
of, the trend of events. 

This article has lieen hastily written to secure its insertion in the 
August issue of the Journal \ and the writer therefore craves the in- 
dulgence of his readers for its many imperfections, and also if he has, 
as undoubtedly he has done, failed to bring out many arguments that 
militate against the withdrawal from the Convention and a possibly 
consequent reversion to the evil bounty conditions existing before the 
fonniiig of the (toiiventicn. 

I'iie writer wishes to express ids acknowledgments to such authori- ■ 
ties as Mr. (f. Martineau in the Economic Journal (March, 1904) ; Mr. 
hrank K. Rutter, Assistant Chief of the Division of Foreign Markets of 
the IJ.S. Bureau of Statistics, in his interesting bulletin on the 
iiatioiiai Sugar Situation,^' issued in 1904; Mr* E. Castelot, in the 
Economic Journal of March, 1905; and to articles in various current 
periodicals..'.'" -'t.; 


— Mr. 'liuthcr Burbank, whose exploits 'as,, an: : 
cxperiiumitalisi in })lant breeding are universally known, has recently 
added a llc^y ac/hioveiuent to his already long list. This is a cross be- 
tween tiu' 1)11101 and the apricot, to which the name of '^plumcof has 
been aptly gi\'eii. in a single fruit the experimenter has combined 
enough nl the diverse ciiaracteristics of the two fruits to enable the 
ordinary observer to recognise the combination and distinguish each 
coiitriijutor to the hybrid. One of the most striking features of the new 
:d.riB,t:is'';said:To.''":."be,dts':briBiant:"redt;"#^i^t'"ir^^ 
,:sub^a:e'id't'""fla;V'dU:r,'Tend'erin:g:Tt:;::a:;-.ifebiig|'^;vib#dqoblah|^^ 
■"§f|;hen.rfhlly\ripe::ittis:sttt^dt;tb:|^IJait^^ 

' delightful aprieot-plum flavour. Tbeffruitjs about m ordin-y 

ary apricot, with a deep purple velvet 'skin.' ^ ' '' , .d'' ' ^ 
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OstHoh Farming in Oape Goiony^ 


“The Bupartinciit of AgTieiiltiire has been favoured by the DirecVor (l. 
Agriciiitiirej Cape Coloiiyj with the following pneeis of rep}orts reeenii;. 
framed "by otiieers of the Cape Department after eonsultiiig some of the 
' leacliiig ostrich lamiers in that 'Colony . 

In tile districts of Oiidtshoorn^ George and xVIossei Bayv a farm pro - 
?idi d with iiiceriie will carry from 6 to Id birds pjer morgen per year in 
an average season/ the nimiber varying with the quality oi tiie soil aiid 
the amoiml of rvater obtrinable. As ostrielies only eat the leave- anv. 
top shoots (d iucermg other stock (eattlef horses, niides)/ \vhie^ eon>una’ 
the stalks, are usually run with them at the rate of aboiu two pei* 
morgen.'" 

An ordinary Karroo farm will carry an average of one bird to 20 
morgen. Tiiis system of ostrich farming is not favoured by the bes; 
breeders iji the Sontii- Western districts, as the birds are wild' and iin- 
tractable and the quality of leathers very indift'erent comnared with 
those produced on lucerne lands. 

A pair of good breeding birds will hatch out three lots of chickens 
in a year and will produce on an average 10 to 12 chicks at each sitting, 
but these are by no means common*. An ordinary pair of breeding 
ostriches will not produce cliieks more than twice a year, and,, as many 
eggs and young chieks are destroyed by carelessness and accidents, the 
number of young birds reared to three months old from an average i^air 
of breedej’s is not more than lb to 20 per year. The usual pric-e «vi 
•chicks is from £1 10s. to £2, according to c|uality, but for cliieks frof/ji 
first-tdass birds to £10 each or more is easily obtained. 

The average production of the value of feathers per year is diiiieuii 
to estimate as the feathers of different birds vary in value from '7s. tkl, 
in moderate ehiekens to £10 or higher in ffrst-elass cock birds, but rh*/ 
average annual value of the feathers per bird in the district of Otidt- 
ahoorn may be placed at £4, and at £3 in the rest of this area where 
ostrich farming is carried on: The quantities and prices of feathers are 
variable from ciiinatic conditions and the ffuctuation of the market, but 
the statements given above represent the condition of affairs at the pre- 
sent time as fairly as possible. 

In the district of Beaufort West there are no farms of which the 
'-Uovernmeui is aware provided at present wdth sufficient lucerne -to mn 
birds OIL ' 

; ' So far as can ‘be gauged by reckoning as accurately as possible the 
morgenage of several: of the Best camps, it' is. considered that about sev»*n 
. ;m;orgen to the bird is about' the average on good veld, but informatitm 
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tends to show tliat^ generaliy speaking, this is too little to allow;, and 
peril aps ten morgen would be more like the average. 

Very few (if any) tame birds are at present being bred in this dis- 
trict^ all farmers eatehing the ■ wild 'chicks ■ on the veld, Tbe 'average 
niimlter of eggs in a wild nest is about twenty^ though twenty-seven have 
been, seenj. hut it has been stated that the birds invariably throw' any 
€ggs mo.re tha,ii eighteen or twenty out of the nest before they eomineiiee 
to sit. A tame or regularly plucked bird would probably not cover more 
than twelve eggvS* 

Birds in this as in other dislriets are iduidvod every nine irionths; 
the average pluck froni a veld-fed bird yielding from £2 to £2 10s.. which 
Avotild work out at about £2 10s. to £3 2s. per annum. At one time 
there was a veiy considerable busiuess done in eatehing wild chicks and 
selling tliein to (ludhshoorn farmers, and to a less extent this is still 
carried on; chicks about six weeks old generally fetch £1 per chick. 
Some time ago dir. Fourie stated that lie was confident that birds cauglit 
on the veld and run on lucerne lands would yield, after the first pluck, 
not less than £5 per pluck. 

In the districts cf vSomerset East, Cradoek aud dliddelburg. liieenie, 

. piovided it is grown on good soil and under irrigation the whole year, 
can carry 10 birds per morgen produciug feathers wortli £7 10s, per 
bird. If the lucerne is under flood water only tbeu it will carry six birds 
per morgen, but other veld must also be avail alile vcith feather produc- 
tion of £6 per bird. 

On ordinary Karroo farms 100 morgen can. carry 1 lo 10 birds 
returning feathers at £3 per head. 

From each pair of breeding birds 20 to 30 chicks may be reared 
valued at 30s. to £2 per head when a year old. It should be added that 
the ostriches must be good average birds to give the above results. 


Mr. Leonard Aeuit has left Natal on a visit to Mauritius for the 
purpose of studying the fibre and sugar-cane industries (rf that island-. 
The expenses of his trip are being paid by Joint Government and private; 
contributions. 


Considerable interest attaches to a wonderful ‘■'Strike'' mf wafer ip 
,the Cape Colony, at' MurraysbPxg,\says ,the Blmnifontem 

tapped at, a depth of 75 f eet^ a supply, which could he pump^ Pfit at the : 
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notice to ilSanure USerohaists, 


manure inanufaeturers, agents and vendors are I’esi^eetfullj re- 

cniested to ■ submit tlieir manures of the' 'present season for sampling;, 
jiiialysis and valuatioii by the Agrieultural Department in order that 
they may be inelnded in the 1907 .Manure .Bulletin now in course of 
preparation., . , , . . 

Samples will be dealt with as far as possible in the order in which 
they are advisedy and will afterwards a])pear in the Agricidtural Journal 
.as their analysis is eoinpleted. 

Ho tine of the arrival or availability of manures for this purpose 
should he addressed to the Analyst, Central Experiment 'Farm, Ced..aray. 
as soon .as possible. . 


Vlei Smils. 


fOoTifinued.) 


By 'Alex. Pakby, F.C.S., Analyst. 


Beeobb considering the meeiianieal nature of these soils, it inay be as 
well to describe their general appearance and origim 

The first foot of Ho. 1 was of a dark brown or chocolate colour. 
It was of a free coarse nature containing about onc-fonrth of its w'eight 
of TOundcd nodules of ironstone. The third foot was of a red colour, 
tine to the presence of decomposed ironstone: it contained about half 
its weight of ironstone nodules. The second foot was intermediate 1)6“ 
tween these two. 

The first foot of Ho. 2 consisted of a dark brown free soil. The 
third foot extended into the purple (Beaufort?) shale formation; whilst 
the second foot contained portions' resembling both the soil and tlie 
Inhale. ‘ 

In Ho. 3 the first foot' was represented':;;:by-:'f;‘ratli:ir;,l^'K 
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lookiBg soil/wHcli at three feet deep was iinderlayecl 'hy a yellow elar, 
the second foot showing characteristics of both. 

Mo. 4 consisted of the surface foot of a washed down soil of a clarl; 
brown coloiir and gravelly nature. 

In Ho. 7 the first foot was a dark brown sandy day overlying a, stiff 
^nbsoil. . , . , ■ 

All the above samples were' obtained from the low-lying lands foiTii- 
ing part of the Experimental Farm at Cedara. 

: In Ho. 6 the surface portion was a free, soil of a dark, brown eoloiir 
lying on a red, somewhat stiifdooking clay subsoil 

In Ho. 7' the first foot' was a dark brown sandy clay overlying a sti'lf 
•red soil ' 

.These latter sanifjles .were obtained from the Irrigation Settiement 
nt Weenen. ' 

Air-dried samples were used in each ease for the eaiTyiiig out of .the 
following experiments, which were undertaken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining some information regarding the mechanical and physical pro- 
perties of these soils. Under the ordinary conditions of cirying and 
ignition they were found to contain: 
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’ TlieHL ligiires sliow tiiat .there are ' yc'it' great dift'ereuees betweeii; tlie’ 
groups, and iiidivichial soils in respecr to tlieir contents ot orgaiiic matter' 
;anl' capabilities to bold water nnder the flrying effects of the atmosphere 
when all sources of moisture are ent off. It is doubtful if nmeh or any 
of the water thus so firmly held would he available to plants, l)ut as ■tffore" 
is a very material effect produced in soils by their organic matteig' in tlie'' 
direction of absorbing and attracting moisture from the atmosphere 
and ground wateig it is indicative of their relative capabilities imder 
natural conditions to hold a supply whicli will be available to plants. 
To obtain further inform atioii in this direction it is necessary, to consult: 
the ineeliaiiieal nature as well as the pliysical properties of the soil. ■ 

A direct experiment was undertaken in order to ascertain the rela- 
tive powers of the various soils to hold water under saturated eonditionSj 
or the utmost capacity they were capable of exerting towards the reten- 
tion of water. Water was added, in this experiment, to a known quan- 
tity of soil until it had absorbed as much as it was capable of holding' 
and the excess began to drain away. It was found in this respect that 
these soils had various capacities, as wfili he seen by the following tablej,. 
ill which are given the, parts by w'eight-of water retained: — 

Cxii’AGMTY TO Hold Watlu. 
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It will be seen from these results that this property is not propor- 
tionate to the amount of organic matter present, although it is apparently 
much modified thereby; and, althoudi de])endent thereon to some extent^ 
it appears to be more directly influenced by the mechanical condition, as 
will be seen from the table given hereafter. In the third foot of 'No. B, 
for instance, where 63 is the measure of its capacity, the 'finer particles 
predominate. It is only moderately supnlied witli organic matter, hut 
on the other hand the silt and clay portions are relatively higher, they, 
when taken collectively, representing over half the weight of the soil. 
Ill the tliird foot ol Xo. I, where 27 is gh'en as a measure of its 
saturated condition, the coarser ]iartic]es predominato, vdiile the organic 
matter is in, similar proportion. Further comparisons may be made* 
from the followfiiig tabic in which the soil is divided proportionately into' 
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Tlie size and distribution of the particles lime miicli to do- with 
in respect to their ^flnenee on the soiFs atmosphere and 
: moistnre and the availability . of its plant food material. 

Generally speaking;, a soil which contains an abundant supply of the 
finer 'portions is likely to be a more prodnetive soil than one in which 
■the coarser, particles .predominate. 

Under capillary attraction for water are given the heights to which 
water rose through the soils within given periods of time. This is a 
very impoiTant feature ■with regard to soils, particularly so in dry 
weather when the only source of moisture is that which lies deep down 
ill the underlying layers. By capillary attraction such w-ater is capable 
of rising in varying degrees of quantity and speed to the dry surface 
layers in which the plant roots may be situated. This rise of water is 
governed mainly by the size and distribution of the soil particles. A 
coarse sandy soil or a compact clay may each have a deterrent effect on 
the upward passage of w'ater through the soil, the one because of the 
size of the grain and the other on account of its compactness. The 
Campbell system of dry land culture provides for this latter contingency 
by first breaking up the underlying soil sq. as to make it more permeabl^j 
and then compacting it sufficiently to induce a greater capillary rise of 
water, ' - 


The Fa'bmek and Profits. — In The course of his speech at t^lie 
■opening of the second National Poultry- Conference held in England in 
July, Sir Thomas Elliot, of the Board of Agriculture, said he was .eon- 
viiieed in regard to the poultry industry, as in regard to the whole agricnl- 
tiiral iiulustry, that there were three important things to be kept in mind. 
First of all, they were bound, if they wanted to succeed, to improve the 
quality of their produce. People might just as well, for themselvr's, 
prodtice articles of good quality rather than of had quality. The 
‘difference in price urns enormous, while the actual difference in the cost 
of production was comparatively small. Therefore, anything that could 
I>s done by the Coirf erenee, or at. 'any other times, to induce ■ British 
agriculturists to improve the quality of their produce, would be of great 
benefit to the industry. Then they should do all they could to prevent 
ihe preventable losses which oeeurred; in.,' the industry Anything which 
tended to minimise the amount of disease or which tended to give the 
producer the full value and benefit of his produce, was also so much to 
the good. And then they must induce the farmer not to despise the 
small supplementary profits which may make all the difference betw^een 
profit' and loss, when the year’s accounts are made up. 
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.F:Ro:^r 1898 to 1903 exteitsive- te^ts ' were made- ’i)y tlie Agri- 
*eiiltiiral Experiinent Station, Wisconsin^ . to determine tlie loss ex- 
perienced Ipy Wiseoiisiii farmers from- oat' smut and tiie liiost 
efi'eetiye reineciy to be used for its eradication. From tlie i(‘sm oiiiib* it 
‘.was fotiiid that no less than 30 per cent, of the oats grown in tlio State 
were lost througl! sniut, representing a moneys value of aimnt t'JoHpnoo 
.anmially. As a result of thf^se experintentswit is tluir ‘Uiie 

remedy is so simple, elit-a]), and eifeetive that tin:* re is no i-xciise tiw iiie 
Wisconsin farmers allowing the oat sniiit to take ])(>ssessiou oL' ilitdr rlekh. 
All seed oats for next years sowing,_unless known positiv'/ly lo h-.' -uiut- 
free, shonld be treated for ten niiimtes in a foinialdehyde s< dm ion A It 
is stated that this oat sniut reinedy was so generally ado|)ied iliat, in 
1904, the oats thronghont the State, with few exceptions; were snint- 
freC; or nearly so. Experiments were also eondneted in eoniiection with 
barley smut. Two varieties of snmt wnre found to affect barley, kiiowii 
’respectively as ‘'‘closed'’ and “loose’’ smut. The closed smut is eradicated 
hy the forinaidehyde method of seed treatment, but tlie loose smut is 
not. All experiment was accordingly started at the Station in the spring 
-of 1906 with the ho])e of finding some troatment that ivoiild lie etfemive 
for both varieties of barley smtit. The treatment whieli proved >ii(!ee<s- 
fui was that familiarlv known as the ''Jeimen’’ Hot Water treatment 
^discovered by Professor C. F. Jensen, of Denmark, in 1888, and furtlier 
tested and modified by W. F. Swingle, F.S. Department of Agrieulfure, 
in 1898), The treatment used at the Wisconsin Station was a mudifiea- 
tion of the Swingle method. The liarley was phu'*ed in gnnny sat-ks ejid 
.submerged for twelve hours in eold water for the purpose of softening 
the Indl and berry: it was then pnlled from the t^ask and left one limr 
1o drain. Tlie sacks of barley were then submerged in a cask (-outaining 
liot water, liehl at a coustaiit teniperatiirt* of 130 deg. F. for varying 
lengths of time: a ten minutes’ siihmergenee was found to he (J .-uthAent 
^duration without danger of destruetion of seed. By having boiling water 
in a kettle or tank near at liand, some can be added to that in the cask 
in wdiich the harhw is submerged, as tin* temperature will be somewhat 
lowered after the sack of grain is pnt in. The sack of barley should lie 
first put into a barrel of water having a temperature slightly lower than 
130 deg. F., in order to warm before being submerged in the water whidi 
is kept constantly at 130 deg. F. Seed barley, it is advised, should be 
sown on the same, or not later than the day following trcntmeui; 
otherwise it will sprout, and diffienlty will accordingly be experienced 
in getting it to run through the seeder or drilL * 
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{Continmd from page 349.) 

?j. The Secondary Tissues.— With the differentiation of the primary 
ti.'Siies, in length, or elongation, ceases permaneiitly at that point 

ni rlu* or shoot. Any siihsequent increase in size is cansed hy 

growth in girth or lateral development. 

In the tree ferns, eycads (e.g.. the Itaffir hre^id— N nee ]j!aMrtos)^.: 
and. nearly all inonoeotyledons, such as the grasses and ])alms, the stem 
attains its final developinent, with the more or less lignification of the’ 
primary tissues. Such stems therefore maintain througli life the girth 
dimensions attained at the maturity of the primary tissues. 

We should hear in mind that the rigid imniohility essential to the 
stability of a Imikling is not required in a plant. In the classes of plants' 
just quoted, the crown carried by the stems are as a rule branchless, 
comparatively lidit, or confined to a whorl of leaves situated at the- 
summit of the stem. It is reasonable therefore to infer that the 
nictliauical e<|iii].)ment of the stem furnished by the primary tissues is' 
adccjuaie to meet all requirements for the stability of the plant l3ody; 

On the other hand, in the conifers, and such dicotyledons or hroad- 
leavcd species as attain to shriih or tree size, we have a different set of 
conditions. The crown in every such case is- eomparatively heavy, and' 
composed of an ascending series of leafy hranches distributed tier above' 
tier, and clothing a large ]')roportioii of the stem. The weight of siielr 
an elaborate superstruefure. combined with the additional bending strain 
exerted on the stem by the resistenee afforded by such a mass- to -wind,, 
must make a greater demand upon the strength of the stem than in thef 
previous case; and it therefore lieeomcs necessary that the primary 
tissues he augmented by additional tissues to enable the stem to success- - 
fully wdthstaiul tiie addilional strain put upon it. Such tissues laid on 
snbseifueiQtly, increasing the strength,, and elaborating tlie struc^ture .of f 
the stem, are ienned the Secondary Tissues. 

Secondary tissues take the form of complete siiperiniposed zones of’ 
deposited between the wood and hast strands of the primary 
i issues. \UiiIe on one hand every siiceessive zone or instalment of' 
sc-cemdary ^i^^lles corresponds with the further elongation of the terminal 
and hueral shoots of the tree, and therefore with an advance in its age,, 
its effect on the other hand is to increase the girth of the stem. The 
sterns of sneli trees therefore eontiiiue to increase in girth from year to 
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Figure t. — A. — Transverse section of a Hg-nified cell. Cell cavity; />— Primary wall ; 

c — Thickening' layers of secondary deposit ; d — Simple pit canal. 

B. — Bordered pit in surface view. 

C. — Same in tangential view, f — Loins closing pit-cavity. 

D. — Transverse section of a tracheid. n— Lumen ; ;// — Primary cell wall ; /—Loins;; 

i — Intercellular space. 





Figure 2. — Diagrammatic representation of transverse view of an exogenous stem at the com- 
mencement of the formaticn of secondary tissues, c — Fascicular cambium ; ic — Interfascicular 
cambium ; Primary fibro-vascular bundle, strand ; b — Secondary fibro-vascular bundle strand j 
fc — Wood formed b\- the fascicular cambium ; .p/r— W ood formed by the interfascicular cambium ; 
/—Bast formed by fascicular cambium ; /jZ/r-Bast formed by interfasicular cambium ; Tissues, 
exterual to first-formed bast, consisting of the -pericycle, primarj’ cortex,, and,.. epidermis.,, ,,Xte, 
upper shaded part of the figure shows medullary ray'S. 
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year. In tlicni tlie (lillerentiation, and luatiiring of tlie priiriary tissues, 
marks only a ]>:riina};\' stagi* in tlie development of wliat is j)0|)n]ar]y 
knov'ii as wood and l)ark. 

(«) The Canihiinn.- — in the pro\doiis instalment of this artiele, a])- 
p.aring in tlie Apial vuiiiiher of tiris JauniaJ \t was said that in an 
exogt'innis slioot, iipoii tlie differentiation of the priniary tissues, tlK' 
^’aseiilar strands were arranged in a ring iinrnediately within tlie 
pej-iphto’y of the Central C^ 3 dinder, Each strand consisted of an outer 
(’!* East .nul an iiiiier Xylem, or wood rioi'tioin divided hy a liaiid of 
priiiiarv iueristeni terined the Fascienlar Cainhiurn. The several strands 
s>-])aratci] from eaeli other by radial rays of ground tissue, the 
primary nn‘«hil]ary raA’S ('see Fig. 6, page 347). 

Thi- lirst stej.) in the formation of seeondary tissues consists in por- 
tions of the primaiT iiiedulIarY rays, lying between the detaclierl portions 
i>f lilt* la.-'<'i<udar canibiiini, becoiniiig active as a seeondarv nieristem, 
and termed collectively the inter-fascdenlar cambium, because it oeen])iGs 
positions heiAvoen the fascicular eamhimn. The effect is thus to produce 
a complete ring of camlhnm or activiy. formative or generative meristeni- 
atie tissue, situated in the midst of masses of permanent tissue (Fig, 2). 
Ali hough in a transverse section of the stein, the eainbium. as 

a ring; it occupies — in a similar position — all portions of the stem, 
roots and branches Avlierever seeonclary tissues are being formed, as a 
thin sheel of actively gTOAving and delicate cells. Tlie cam- 

hiuin iimetions as a centre of activity from which the masses of tissue 
(onti iijuting to the growth in tiiickness of the skin originate. Apart 
from the inherent pecmlianities of any one species, the state of its health, 
and the nourishment available, nmst ^therefore determine the rpiality and 
quantity of the material it produees. 

Camhimu cells take the shape of reetangnlar prisms, with the ends 
■sharpened or hcvellecl like the cutting edge of a eliisel. In other words 
tliey are hriek-shaped, with bevelled endsi Each cell is so placed that 
the broader side occupies a position at angles to the medullarv 
I'cp^s thc^ bevelling rd Hie einis heing along lines parallel to the direction 
•of the ravs. 


(h) ClnHvtli in tliiekntss in an exogenous stem.' — Witli Hu- comnle- 
rion or the (^ambhun ring secoudai-j vascular straiuls, containing l,ntli 
.\nein anfl hast, are interce])te(l between the original t.ne.s (1 m<t 2 ife 
ill>l ghe o-ffect is to produce a close ring of fibro-ra.sciilar Innidles or 
>n!nn!.'-, separafert irom each olber by medullary rays (Fig With 
p- (onimued acTivity of the cambium ring fresh material is added to 
oop xymm or wood, and bast or bvins bark, of all the vasctilar strancl« a« 
nidi to the medullary rays. The vaseiilar strands now lo.se their 
ongimil I'.Oiir-shapt'd outline, and become wedge-.sbaped, with their 
ppader ends direetpl outwards. The appearance iiresented by 1.1, e 
n.ibbverhe section of the stem may now be compared to a wheel ' The 
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hub would represeiil: the central pith. The spoken the radial bands of, 
medii:l.,iary rays, and the spaces het^veen them the vascular strands^ both 
'woad. and bast, together with the cambium ring; while the icllars and 
tyre would represent the now funetionless epidermis^ primary cortex, 
and pericychg destined to be, east oh: as the lirst shed bark. See also 
Figures. . 

As tlie vascular strands broaden with the increasing girtii of the 
stem, seeondarv medullary rays ariscy subdividing the original strand.. 
Such secondary rays^ since they arise snbsequently, are found to end 
hlindly in tiie wood at one end, and in the hast at the other; and may 
by this means be distinguished from the primary rays. (See radial and 
transverse views of rays in Fig. o.) 

The activity of the eambium continues throughout the ii;te of the 
tree. Its cells grow and multiply, eontiibnling material for the for- 
mation of fresh wood and bast, and adding to the tissues of the niedullary 
rays. The new material thus formed is deposited in concent rie, super- 
imposed layers, the new wood being placed outside the older waiod; and 
ihe new bast inside the older bast. Such is the principle of secondary 
growth i:ii tlie stem of an Exogen. The transverse section of the stem 

(Fig. 3), whiie it now presents an appearaiiee more in keeping 

w'itli wood as we meet with it in the form of timher, might seem i:i.Teeoii- 
cilalde with the appearance presented by a similar section of the same 
shoot at a much earlier stage. A careful comparison of Fig. 0, page 34r , 
of the April number of the wdtli Figs. 2 and 3, aeeompanying 

the present instalineiit, is recominended to elucidate the difficulty, should 
such e,xist. ' ■ . . 

Ill studying the structure of woody or in the comparative study of 
diiferent species of wood^ all requirements are best met by using speei- 
111 CHS ot tlie sliape represented in Fig. 3. Such a speeimeii 

icprc^enls seetituis of the stem in three different directions at right 

uiigics to one another. Thus in the ligures— both A and B — tlie direc- 
li(m represents a transverse section of the stem cut at right angles 
to its axi.>: “T' a, radial section, cut parallel, and ‘‘F' a tangential section 
cut at right angles to a medullary ray. In this figure, A represents the 
slem of a eoiiifer, and B that of a tree of the hroad-IeaTed class. 

We arc already familiar with the general structure and a 2 )pearanee 
of the stem of an Exogen exhiliiting secondary growth, and of the man- 
ner in which secondary tissues are developed. The histology, or minute 
St met lire, of the camihum has also been deserihed. We will now pro- 
ceed to describe the histology of tlie remaining masses of tissue which 
build up tile stem. There reinaiii the vascular strands, and the 
medullary ray>. To facilitate description we shall speak of the xylem, 
or wood ijortions of the vascular strands, as the wood strands: and of 
the bast portimis of the bast strands. 

(o Flcmeuts of secondary growth in the wood strands of conifers 
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Figure 3. 

A. — Portion of a stem ot the 
Pine (representing the coni- 
fers) ; and 

B. — Of a broad-ieaved species. 
A. — Five years old. B.— 
Four years old. Both cut in 
winter 

^—Transverse view *, i — 
Radial view ; I — Tangen- 
tial view (/—Early wood ; 
S'— Late wood ; — medul- 

la ; J io s — The successive 
annual rings of the wood ; 
/—Junction of the wood of 
successive years ; ms,, ms’\ 
ms’" — Medullary rays in 
transverse, radial, and tan- 
gential view ; Radial 
view of medullary rays in 
the host ; c — Cambium 
ring; h — Bost ; h — Resin 
ducts ; p — Vessel pores in 
transverse view ; /jr— Bark 
external to the oeredium 
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.and broad-leaved species. — The cell-wall of a growing eanibiuin eell — 
like the cell-wall of every such vegetable cell — is very thin., txaiispareiitj 
highly elastic,, and permeable to fluids; and consists largely of a iiuiterial 
termed cellulose. Wheng however^ such a cell attains its full size, 
eoines an adult and enters into the couiposition of wood or ba-p. iis 
cell-wall undergoes a change in structure. It becomes thickened by the 
superposition of a series of coats or lamellae deposited on the inside of 
tlie primary cellulose wall (Fig. A), The material of the 
ihiekening layers consists largely of a hard^ inelastic substance/ more or 
less impermeable to fluids, termed lignin. Hence we speak of such cells 
.as becoming woody, or lignified. As the cell-wall thickens the cell cavity, 
nr linnen, diminishes, and becomes nearly or c|iiite, obliterated. 

The thickening of the cell-wall does not take place iiniforinly over 
the whole surface. Some pjortions are thiekened, while at other points 
the original or primary cell-wall remains unaltered. As the holes thus 
j)rodueed in the contiguous lamellae correspond with one aiiotlier, pores 
are gradually formed penetrating the thickeniiig layers and leading to- 
wards the centre of the cell cavity (Fig 1 A, d). These pores or pits 
present either a circular or an oblique outline. Such cells when seen 
under the microscope transmit the light differently thro ugh their ])or 0 
canals and their thickened walls, and hence they present a pitted or 
dotted appearance, as though pierced by a number of holes. Such cells 
are known as ‘'pitted cells,'’ and the pore canals as "simple pits'’ (Fig. 
1 A, d). The pits from adjoining cells converge, and would fonn eoii- 
tiiiaous canals, were it not that the primary cell-walls persist as a closing 
membrane between two converging pits. In the structures known as 
“Bordered pits” (Fig. 1, B.C.D.) the pit canals are widened towards the 
closing niconbranes, the canals heiiig thus conical or fnnnel-s'liaped, in- 
stead of cylindricaL Further, in %ordered pits” the dosing meiiibiune 
is thickened at the centre to form a “Torus” (Fig. F.D., t, t ). .By the 
coming to one side or the other of the closing nieml)rane, tlie torus may 
so act as to close the orifice of the pit canal (Fig. 1, G). Bordered pits 
therefore act as ^'ailles and are only formed in cells, which are snoii to 
lose their 2 nutoplas.iiiie conteiits, and serve only as eliannels for con- 
'.diietiiig water. . ■ 

We may divide the elements of secondary tissues, according t<.) their 
functions, into two lu-oacl (.lasses: — 3. The tracheal e.le]nents (Fig. I, A), 
which lose their protoplasmic contents very early, luivo walls }>r(.>vided 
whtli circular, or obliquely elongated bordered pits, and serve as wntcr 
conductors, being the channels along which w^ater a]3sor])ed from the soil 
by the roots is transported to the leaves. 

2. The Parenchymatous elements . (Fig. 4, B) tvhich retain their cell 
couterit^ indefinileiv, and contain starch, glucose, and otlier rescrw^ 
fcod material, or, losing their cell contents, ultimately become .filled witli 
uir and serve a purely mechanical function in the economy of the stem- 
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Figi'rk 4. 

A. .~.Tracheai elements of the wood. ^7— Portion of a trachea or vessel ; b—\ trochoid 

r—A fibre tracheici. 

B. —Parenchymatous elements of the wood. n~Wood parenchyma ; b—X fibrous cell or 

intermediate wood fibre ; c — A Hbriform or true wood fibre. 

C. — Portion of latex tube. . , 

1li.' tt'cills of all sueii oleineiits are provided with round or elougateci 
simplt* pits. 

The traelieal elements inehide:— 

Traehoal or ^'esstls fonned by the fusion of several eainljhnn eells^. 
witii luTrdered pits, thin walls, and wide lumens. They form a systt'in of 
long, extremely fine tiih'es tiriveiviiyg the wood of broad-leaved 

snerius, and a[)]jea]'ing a< ]nu*es in a transverse vseetion of wood (hig. 
4. A, a). 

Traeheids. formed from a single eainbium cell, with, Idiiut ends. eoin« 
juira lively wide luiuens^, and large circular bordered pits (fig. 4-, A. h). 

Fihu’e Traeheids. formed also of a single entire eamhimn (d*]l, with 
pfhiiti'd ends, smaller Ininens than In the traeheids. and small obliquely 
t'b'mgated bordered ]nts. In extreme cases they become lilled ^vitll air,, 
and exorcise a inerelv mechanical function (Fig. 4, xV. e). 

The Parenchymatous elements (Fig. 4^ B) include: — 

Wood parenchyma, nearly isometric cells, formed by the transverse' 
division of cambium cells. They are provided with, simple pits, and re- 
tain their protoplasmic contents for an indefinite period. In sap or 
living wood tliey generally contain in. addition starch and other carbo- 
hydrates (Fig. 4, B, a). 
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Fibroiis cells, or intermediate wood fibres, resembling wood 
pareiieliYiTia in their cell contents and their cell walls, imt elongated and' 
fornied of an entire eanilfium cell. {Fig. 4, B. li.) 

Lilnifonn or true wood fibres: long, pointed eehs with \^ery narrow 
or almost obliterated limiens, and hard and thickened walls proYided 
with obliqnety elongated simple pits. They are exceptional members of 
their class in that they lose their cell contents rery early, are filled with 
air, and only serve a mechanical pnrpose, contributing largely to the- 
liardness of wood, and the rigidity of the stem. (Fig. 4, B. e.) 

Both geological and liotanical evideneedead ns to infer that conifers 
existed on the face of our planet before plants of the hroad-teavecl class.. 
They represent an earlier and simpler type of Tegetation. In their 
stems, leaves and frnctification they exlhhit a loss elaborate and more 
elementary strnetiire. It is well to remark here tliat the wood of 
conifers, being of a simpler construction, more easily deteriorates in its 
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Ficvrk 5. 

Diagrammatic representation of a piece of wood. A.— Of a conifer. B.~Of a broad-leaved’, 
species. Both highly magnified, g — Transverse view ; /—Radial view; /—Tangen- 
tial vie\v ; g^Early ^vood ; s — Tate Wtxxl ; ws, ws”'— XTedijliar\' rays in trans- 
verse, radial, and tangential view; ^/^Broad fibres of the conifers; /r, tr\ fr " — 
Tracheids in transverse, radial, and tangential view; yVe/, "—Transverse,, 
radial, and tangential view of wood fibres, and wood parendn-ma in wood of a broad- 
leavrd species; v\ — Transverse, radial, and tangential view of vessels; hp — 

Bordered pits; sp — Simple pits. 
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iiiiiber value than ' that of hroad-leaved species, as a result ot laiilty 
eiiltural treatLieiit. How this is brought about will be explained lateiv 
The wood strands of conifers consist almost excliisivei}'’ of traelieids, 
closely iiiterloeked by their ends becoming pushed between one another. 
Wood parenehyma is also present, investing the traeheids. The tvater- 
eoiidueting traeheids ahnt upon the living pareiicli3miatoiiS\ eleinents, and 
axe in eoiiiiiiiiiiicatioiL with them by means of their bordered pits, (Tig. 
3, A. and A.l 

The traeheids formed early in the growing season— the spring wood 
— when growth is most active, have larger lumens and thinner walls tliaii 
those formed later in the growing season — autumn wood. The traeheids 
of the autumn wood are much broader in their tangential than in tlieir 
radial directions, and are sometimes termed "‘‘broad fibres^" (Fig. 5, A. s.). 

In addition to traeheids and wood parenchyma, the wood of certain 
conifers, e.f/., the Pines {Pinus imignis, Pimis imiamr) contain resin 
-duets (Fig, 3, A. h.). Eesin duets are long passages or canals traversing 
the v'ood strands and situated principally in the late or autumn wood. 
The duets are surrounded by cells which secrete resin, -which collects in 
them. On a transverse section of the stem, such duets appear as pores 
in the wood, from which— in fieshiy-eut wood — ^fluid resin exudes. 

The wood strands of bread-leaved species exhibit a more elahorate 
structure. In addition to the traeheids and wood parenehyma, there are 
present the eliaraeteristie ves3e|s or tracheae which appear as pores in a 
transverse section of the wood and the various forms of wood fibres 
already described. As in the -wood, of conifers, the different elements 
*are firmly locked together, the -water-conducting elements abutting upon 
thvise with living contents, with wdiieh they are in eomiuunication by 
means of their bordered juts. (Figs. 3, B, and o, B.) 

The elements wdth -wider lumens, particularly the vessels, are most 
abundant in the early or spring wood. On the other hand, in the late 
or autumn wood the elements wdth narrow lumens and thick tvalls, par- 
ticularly the time -wood fibres, predominate. 

Aitliough as a rule the tracheae or vessels occur in nearly all broad- 
leaved species (they being absent in conifers, wliich fact affords a ready 
means of differentiating between wood of the two classes), all the other 
-elements need not, however, be present in one and the same species. 
For instance, in the Willows and Poplars the tracheal elements are re- 
presented solely by vessels* Whenever in anv^ species the true wood 
fibres form a comparatively large proportion of the elements of the 
wood strands, they must obviously greatly enhance the -finnness and 
.hardness of the wood. In oak wood such fibres comprise most of the 
late wood. In such soft -woods as the mango they are entirely absent, 
*or but sparingly represented. 

The distribution and properties of the tracheal and parenehymatrais 
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elemtiits in the wood strands of conifers and broad-leayed specdes iiiav 
be snnmiarised as follows : — 

The tracheal eieinents predominate in the early or s])rintc wood^ 
when water-conduction is most important. They fnnetion as water 
carriers, being the channels through wyhieli water is condneted from the 
soil to the leaves. In performing this function they are assisted by the 
living parenchyinatons elements, which invest them in a sheath. This 
fact is important physiologically. All attempts to explain the ascent 
of water from the soil to the tops of all trees by such purely niechanical 
laws as capillarit}^^ etc., failed; and it was onljrwhen scientific men began 
to recognise that the water-eondnetiiig elements -were in intimate com-' 
munieatioii, by means of their bordered pits, with the living elemeiits 
which aeconipanied them, and a practical solution to the problem 
became possible. 

The parenchymatous elements predominate in the late or autumn 
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wood,, when storage of reserve, food material for eon sumption at the* 
renewal of the ensuing growing season is important. In addition tO' 
tlieir |>roToplasmie contents, they contain starch, sugar, and other carbo- 
hydrates, and, ill smaller quantities, even proteids. 

Finally both classes of elementary organs aid in maintaining the- 
elasticity aiicl rigidity of the stem; and in their extreme development 
produce such elements as the fibre tracheids in the one case, and thC' 
‘"true wfHid filires’^ or the 'dibriform fibres^' in the otlier, whicli are only 
capable of performing purely mechanical functions. 

(d) Elements of'Secondary Growth in the bast strands of Conifers^ 
and Broad-leaved species. ' 

As in the case of tlie wood strands, the elements of the bast strands 
may be divided into two broad classes:— 

1. Idle sivve-tube (dements: consisting of sieve-tubes or liast-vessels,. 
rr-sembling tin* irood vessels in that they consist of long, fine tubes 
furmed l»y the fusion of several cells, but difluriug from them in re- 
taining thcdr protoplasmic contents, and in the partition walls between 
tlie several cells being perforated in a sieve-like nianiier, instead of 
being altogether absorbed (Fig. h. v.) ; eoiiipaiiion • cells : elongated 
parenclpymatous cells with a])uiidant cell contents, arising together, and 
closely associated with the sieve tiilies. (Fig. h. e.) 

2. The parenchymatous elements, consisting of liast parenchyma, 
resembling wood parenchyma (Fig. 6, p.): bast fil)res, long, narrow,, 
fil>res with strongly thickened walls. (Fig. 1). 1.) 

In thc' Conifers, eompanion cells are always absent, while the bast 
fibres may nr may not be present. In the bast of trees the different 
form.- of (denuous generally form alternating Ijands, e.g., the Lime (TUia 
parvifoli^n, (Fig. h.) 

Thc sieve-tubes condiiet down the stem the proteid substances of 
sap c]abo]‘ated or manufaetiu’ed in the leaves; while the storage and 
conduc-tion of the carbohydrates devolves upon the bast ]:)areneh>mia. 
These eedis also contain various by-products, such as cailciiim oxalate and 
tannins, evolved during the inannfaeture of th(‘ food substaiices: and 
soiiietimes alkaloids, such as quinine found in the ]>ast parenchyina of 
the Cinchona {Cinchona rsuccinihra). In species utilizecl cojnmerciallj 
fur the extraction of tannin — ejj,, the Black Wattle {Acacia decurrens v.. 
luoUsstmoo — the percentage of this hy-])roduct in the cells of the bast 
lurmiuhyma is high. 

. r>ast fibres contribnle to the rigidity of tlm bast structure. On the 
iiimiber. variety, strengtli and length of these fibres depends the eom- 
mvfeial value of the bast of such species as the lime (TUia ijanifolia) and 
the lihea or luimie (Bocluneria nivea), and other species. 

In many plants of such botanical families as the UvHcaccae, 
L a Asclepiatiaceaey Apocynacem^ and a few others, there are- 
found associated with the elements of the bast strands stnietiires known: 
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gs laticdferoiis vessels and latieiferous cells. (Fig. '4, C.) Thr* fteine:’ 
are long, simple or brandling tubes with anastomosing ends i;r'iT!;ieci bT 
cell fusion. The latter are niiieh elongated and sometinnv Ijranaliol 
single cells. Both struetures contain a milky, often coloured, say, 
termed '’'datexd’ The latex of ' several ' species contains charoet eristic 
ingTedieiits. In the rnbber-prodneing* plants — e.g.^ Para rubber {Mevsa 
Brazilmisis), India rubber {Ficus clastica)^ the Ibniign Vine (J.auilolpMa 
yielding onr Colonial rubber, and many others, the latex con tains 
caontchonc, which forms, the staple of rubber. The latex of the ?o-p])y 
(Faparier soninifenun) contains opium; that of the Papaw {iJaricu 
papaya) ]H‘j)tonising fermeuts, and that of certain Asclepiads, iioisonom 
alkaloids. 

(e) The Medullary Pays. 

The mednllary rays consist of nearly isometric, or brick-shaped 
parenehymatons cells. (Fig. 5, ms. msn ms'’d) They form radial bands 
of living tissue, intersecting the wood and l:)ast strands, and thus linlv to- 
getlier the living elements of the wood and bast. (Pig. 3, ms. ins . ms .) 
They are in intimate eommnnieation with the eondueting eleinents of the 
wood conveying the crnde sap to the leaves, and those of tlie bast, con- 
veying downwards the elaborated or manufactured sap. They thus form 
a means of communication between the two great systems of sap eir- 
culation in the stem, drawing away from the cells of the bast prepared 
food material to nourish the cambrain, and the living elements of the 
wood. 

In many, if not in all, pines and a few other conifers, tlie medul- 
lary rays are traversed by horizontal resin ducts. These ducts eommuiii- 
■cate with the vertical duets in the wood, and hy this means resin exudes 
readily from surface wounds made in their stems, e.g.^ Pinas pinaster^ 
P. ausfralis, P. longifoKa^ Picea excelsa. 

The contents of the medullary ray cells are similar to those obiain- 
ing in the parenchyma of the wood and hast strands. 

(/) Annual Eings. 

If a cross-section of a ^TleaP’ or v-elhnv-wood plank or scantling 
were examined carefully, the surface would he found to be divided up 
into a number of zones composed of alternating bands of ligliter and 
loosti-textiired. and darker and firm-textured tissue. The surface of 
cross-section of a piece of wood of most of onr indigenous mid-kncl 
broad-leaved species would exhibit a similar differentiation. In the 
transverse section of a stem, these alternating bands of tissue take the 
form of nearly or quite concentric, complete zones or rings; the limits 
Ijetween tlie successive rings being in a great number of eases so sharply 
defined as to ])e visible to the unaided eye. (Fig. 3.) Such rings are 
popularly callerl annual rings; and, where they in reality express annual 
instajments of growth, are used to compute the age of the tree, eatdi 
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a miiial ring being represent eel a zone of light and a sneeeecliiig zone 

of clarker-eoloiirecl tissue. , 

Annual rings are expressions of the periodic activitv of the eani” 
hiron. occasioned by regularly recurring climatic variations. 

Alrith us, the rise in atniospherie temperature, and the renewal of the 
annual rains heralding the spring, exert upon vegetation a stimulus, to 
whieli they respond by a renewed activity in growth. The part of a tree, 
jairTic-iiIarly of one standing in a forest, to be earliest affected by such a 
stiimiliis, is the crown. The shoots elongate, and expand their leaves 
rapid!}', seeking to present a large leaf surface to the inhuenees of air 
and sunlight. The tree at this early stage of renewed growth depends 
for its food supplies very largely on the stores of nutriment packed away 
in the parenchrana of the wood and bast strands, and the mednllary rays. 

The camhium is more slowly healed and becomes active later than 
the crown. Water conduction being most important during the stage 
of active growth in the shoots and leaves, the cambium cells prodnee 
largely tracheal elements, the traeheids in conifers, and the vessels and 
other forms of tracheal elements in broad-leaved species. Since the 
food supply available at this early period is limited, and a larger aud 
more important demand exists for it in the crown of the tree, the eam- 
hiiim tissue at this stage is bxit poorly nourished, aud produces loosely 
aggregated, elements with thin walls and wide lumens. Wood of this 
nature formed early in the growing season is termed the ^^early’'’ or 
^’spring'^ wood, and in a cross-seetion of the stem is represented by the 
ligliter-eoloiired and loose-textured zones of tissue. (Figs. 3, A. f. and 5, 
A. f .) .Ill broad-leaved species the spring wood is also eharaeterised hr 
the vessel pores exhibited in a cross-seetion of the stem. (Figs. 3, B. f. 
and 5, B. f.) Siieh pores are less frequent, or altogether absent in tlie 
lateivformed wood. 

Toward the latter end of the groAving season, there is a change in the 
general order of things. The tw'igs and leaves have matured, and the 
crown presents its full extent of leaf surface to the action of sunlight 
and air. While on the one hand the demand for large food supplies in 
this quarter is at an ebb, on the other the leaves themselves manufacture 
a large quantity of sueli material. The result is an enhanced dow of 
elaborated sap down the stem, chiefly along the conducting tracts of the 
hast. The camhium is now better nourished than earlier in the season, 
ami responds by producing tvood of a dense texture, consisting of ele- 
ments with thicker Avails and harrow^er lumens. Moreover, water eon- 
cliiction to the crown now being not so important, the parenchymatous 
ami rigid maintaining elements ]iredominate. Such avoocI formed late 
ill the groAAing season is termed the late summer or autumn Avood, and is' 
represented on the surfaces of cross-sections of stems as zones of darker 
coloured, and generally flrmer textured wood. (Figs. 3, s. and 5, s.) 
In The Coniferae the late wood consists largely of tliick-Avalled wood 
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parenchyma,, and traeheids with thick walls and radially compressed 
Inmeiis. In broad-leaved species the vessels, when present, are fewer 
in niiinber and possess narrower lumens than in the early wood; while 
the different varieties of the parenelwmatons elements ahoniid. 

A purely meehaiiical factor exerts a secondary influence in effecting 
the differences in texture between early and late wood. Diiriiig* the 
winter the outermost layers of the distended cortex craelv, and exfoliate 
as dead hark. At the eommeneement of each growing season^ therefore^ 
the cortex fits roimd the wood of the tree as a comparatively loose jaokety. 
and exerts very little pressure upon the wood. With the gradual in- 
crease in the girth of the tree during the growing season., resnlting from 
the new layers of wood and hast laid on throiigh the aetivitylof the cam- 
bium, the cortex towards the: end of the growing season fits vei^v tightly, 
and mnst exert an enormons pressure upon the eanihinm and wood. The 
v'ood elenients formed later have therefore little room for loose ag-' 
gregation, and fit closely, forming a dense-textnred fabric. Hence in 
the Coni ferae we get those characteristic ^dmoad fibres” with tapgeiitially 
elongated inmens in the late wood. (Fig. 5, A. s.) This is obviously 
the shape a tube in such a position woiild take, when subjected to con- 
siderable radial pressure. 

Where growth proceeds nninterriipted throughout the year, annual 
rings, are, as a rule, not evident. This obtains with the majority of 
tropical species. Even in the tropics, however, where regular and re- 
carring interruptions of growth are caused by periods of drought, 
followed by a renewed activity occasioned by tlie return of the annual 
rains, trees may exhibit distinct annual rings. Examples occur in many 
Indian species: — Teak (T eeiotta grandis) ; Too^ (OedreU foona); Satin 
wood (Chloroxglon sweefenia); the Bread tree (Melia Azedarach), and 
many others. ■ 

In other tropical species again^ — e.g., the different species of the 
genus Fieas (Figs) in at least one Australian species, e.g., the 
Eeef-woocl (Casuarina) and in the Indian Evergreen Oaks, e.g, {Quercus 
liuneJlfmt) — cross-sections of the stem exhibit what are known as ^“false 
rings.” Such rings do not mark annual instalments of growth; and are 
revealed as complete or incomplete concentric or exeentric zones of soft 
tissue, largely wood-pareiieh}una traversing the general struehire of the 
wood. If a transverse section of a piece of wood of either tlie wild fig 
(Firu!^ ^pdv growing as a climbing parasite in the forests, or of the 
Australian Beef-wood (Casuarina) were closely examined, it would he 
>seeu that each ^ffalse ring’^ could not very easily he confounded with 
the annual rings. ' 

ig) Heart and Sap Wood. 

The living elements of wood may remain active throughout the 
whole of the wood, extending even to the pith. Such wood is coni- 
pcsed entirely of sap, or splint wood. Grenerally, however, the living 
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■elements in the older zones of wood die^ so that only dead tissues are 
found at a eertain distance from the eambinni. The dead portion, of the 
%ood is then termed the Heart-wood or Dnraniein in contradistinetion 
to the younger zones of wood, still eontaining* living elements, and 
termed the Sap-wood or AlbnrmniL 

Heart-wood is of two kinds: — • 

(1) True or f'oniplete heart-wood: in which the walls of the elements 
become dim god, or their lumens filled, or both, with Yarions siibsiamM-s 
secreted by the liYing elements shortly before death. Such heart-wood 
is therefore of a darker colour than, and easily distinguishable from, the 
sap-wood. Owing to the presence of these materials in the cell vralls and' 
linnens of its elements, true heart-w^ood is heavier than sap- w-ood. 

(2) Ineoinplete lleart-^Yood, consisting wholly of dead tissues, but of 
iinnens of its elements, true heart-wnod is heavier than sap-wood. 

Tleart-wmod, coiisisting as it does of dead elements, does not take 
part in any of the processes vital to the tree. Its function is ineehanieal, 
coin rlbntjng to tlie elasticity and ridigitv of the stem. It does some- 
times act as a reservoi/ for the storage of water. Hard-wood con- 
tains very little or no reserve food material such as starch and proteid.-, 
and is therefore less exposed to the attacks of fungi and wood-destroving 
insects than sap-wood. 

The materials impregnating the eell-walls, and filling the lumens of 
the (dements of lieart-woocl, consist of gums, tannins, oleo-resins, essen- 
-Hal oils, ere. The tannins impart to the vvood a reddish or ])rown Imc. 
■When converted into the so-called Xyloehromes or tvood-clyes, they pro- 
duce woods of various hues, c.//.. Ebony (Diospym e^BmiDi) with a blaclv 
heait-wood, Campeachy wood or dog-wood campeehiam 

with a blue heart-wood. 

Inorganic su])stances may also he found in heart-wood, c.p., silicic 
aedd in teak; calcium carbonate h\ Terminalia glal)ra. an Indian species. 
These foreign materiais have for theiiy ohjc‘ch the pu'servatioti of wood 
from decay. We prolong the life of such easilv destructihlc wood as 
'the pines and xadlow-wood hy artificially introducing into the walls am! 
lumens of tlie 'wood elements a su])staiice with antiseptic properties, such 
as Iieavv tar-oil. Tliis process — when tar-oil is the antiseptic medium— 
we term (cv'osoting. Xatnre achieves the same end bv introducing ini.o 
the elements of heart-wood, by natural means, such substances as gnnn, 
cleo-resins, tannins, essential oils, etc. Ahstraeted from all otlun' 
ieclinical virtues, the greater durability of ecjually seasoned and matured 
wood of one s]]eeie- over that of another, when exposed to the same set 
of conditions, is therefore not referable to any siiperinritv in the clremieal 
or molecular composition of its elements— both being 'identical in this 
•partienlar— but to the presence of some preservation material, subse- 
cfuently introduced into the walls, or lu-mens, or both, of the elements of 
the one, but lacking in the other. 
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' (4) Bark. 

The eonceiitrie zones of secondary tissues are not deposited, as we 
are now fainiliar^ round the periphery of the stem, hut hetweeii the 
wood and bast portions of the vasenlar strands. Consequently, it is 
obvious that unless latitude tvere given for the eontiniied deposition of 
the wood and hast zones resulting through the activity of the canibraiTi, 
growth ill thickness of the stem must cease. ' The peripheral tissues of 
the stem first onet this necessity by subseqnent circtimferential growth 
and by ineehanieal distension. Ultimately, however, complete or par- 
fial zones, or arcs, of the outermost i>eriplieral tissues die and become 
cast off from time to time as bark. 
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Transverse .section of a portion of the periphwal tissues of a stem. /, j—Successivelj 
formed layers of cork. 

■ Figure S. 

Periderm, a — Phellogen or cork cambium ; ^6— Cells of the phelloderm containing- chlorc»- 

plasts ; c — Cork cells. 

A hark originates in the following manner: — A formative or genera- 
divu tissur arises as a secondary meristem in the ]>arenchvma of the 
peripheral tissues. Siieli a secondary meristem is termed the Phellogen 
or Cork Camhimn. (Fig. 8, a.) Through the activity of its ceils it 
generates on its outer side rows of eork cells (Fig. 8, c.); and on its 
inner side a loosely aggregated parenchyma tissue termed the Phelloderm. 
(Pig. 8, b.) The cells of the phelloderm usually contain eliloroplasts, 
protoplasmic eoTjuiscles nnpregnated with a green pigment termed 
chlorophyll, which is the green colouring matter of plants. The whole 
structure consisting of cork cambium, cork cells and the phelloderm, i-s- 
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eolleetiveh’' temed tlie Periclem (Fig. 8.)- All tissues external to the 
periderm are effeetiially cut oft from food supplies, and consequently 
die,, and are east off hj the continued growth in thiekness of the stem. 
Before death the cells lose their protoplasmic and food contents, and 
l)0(Mane fiUed with waste products. 

Bark, then, in its strictly botanical significance, constitutes all 
peripheral tissues of the stem external to the periderm. In general, 
eonniiercial and popular language, liowever, the term has a wider 
signiiieanee. It refers to all peripheral tissues external to the cambium, 
and therefore inehides the tissues of living hast eonceriied with processes 
vital to the tree, and containing ceils charged with varions food products 
such as proteicls and carbohydrates, and by-products, as tannin. While, 
therefore, the removal of what is strictly known as bark, is not attended 
with injury to the tree, the complete stripping of the cortex, or bark in 
its latter significance— as is done in the wattle industry — -results in the 
death of the tree. 

When the external green surface of a stem or a shoot begins to turn 
brown, it indicates the eonimeiicement of the formation of periderm. 
The first layer of pheliogen generally originates in the primary cortex. 
With the death of the tissues external to it, this layer of pheliogen ceases 
its activity, and another is developed in a deeper-lying layer of peripheral 
tissue, until ultimately the pheliogen cornea to be Joined in secondary 
bast parenchyma, instead of the primary tissues. (Fig- 7.) 

If the layers of periderm formed constitute only ares of the stem 
circumference, the bark is exfoliated in scales— e.y., common yellow-wood 
{Podoearpus eJongafa). Bark of this nature is termed ^tsealy bark.” 
When, on the other hand, the successive periderm layers form complete 
coneentrie rings, the bark is detached as a hollow eylinder, and ultimately 
cracks and is thrown off through the continued growth in the thickness 
of the stein, e.g,, real yeilow-wood (Podoearpus Thiinhergii)^ the gra]-)e 
vine, clematis, etc. Such bark is termed ^“^ringed bark.” 

Under the four headings, the cell, the primary tissues, the secondary 
tissues, and bark, I have now completed the interpretation of the struc- 
ture of an exogenous stem, I trust in the manner outlined in the intro- 
duction to this article. In a future instalment I hope to deal broadly 
with the leading cultural features in the growing of trees for timber, 
inferable from a study of the structure of the stem; and to outline such 
structural differences as are adopted as features, both in the classifica- 
tion and identification of wood. 


Mr. St. George Arbiitlinot has been re-appointed a member of the 
Land Board, for a period of three years from the 1st July, 1907. 
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Locusts in July. 


Excepting for minor changes in the location of the swarms, tlie position 
of locusts in JTatal and Ztiiiiland at the end of July was praetically the 
same as in Jinie, 

There is ainple .jnstification for saying that, up to date, the (i’olony 
has not been invaded from beyond its territories, T.arge swarms loi-ated 
early in the month in the Unikusi aod rongola Thorns (Xgfhshe 
Division) have crossed into Znhiland, i^robably owing to the binming id 
the veld^, and thiS' is the only instance of a well-delined migration. In 
all/abont 50 swarms have been reported, and it is very donbtfnl whetlier 
there are at present 100 swarms in onr territory. Tliere is no marked 
.trend of llight; X' reports show the swarms as settled, 5 as circling ahont 
in the neighbourhood^ 12 as flying northerly, 15 as southerly, 3 as west 
and T east. 

The condition of the locusts reported ipmn shows them to be gener- 
ally healthy. Some sick specimens from Ziiluland -were found infested 
witli nematodes or worm parasites. The c<j|.oin* of tlie underwings is 
still clnar, being only slightly suffused with ]nnk at the base. The 
locusts are, generally speaking, all dark iji e- dour, but one or two ’iigliT 
coloured'^ swarms have been reported. 

Upon the whole the swarms are not large, nor is any considerable 
mischief being done by them. Several swarms of some magnitude have 
been doing a good deal of damage at ]\Iid-llloYO Central to wattle planta- 
tions. A sw’arm was reported by Mr. H. Blofeld, as extending from 
Amatikulu Drift towards Eshowe^, Zululandj a distance of 12 miles, on 
the 18th. 

Excepting for a few stragglers in the veld, there are no locusts 
in the jSTorthern Territories (Paiilpietershurg, Utrecht, Yryheicl, Baban- 
aiigo and Xgotshe Divisions). 

Xorthern Zulu land (IngwaYuma and Ubombo) is quite free, and has 
Men„so, s,iuce the locusts were swept off by, disease- ...As this,. area,.,, .has 
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been, regarded as tlie wiiitering ground of the locusts, the present posi- 
tioji in regard thereto is most satisfaetoiT. 

The Magisterial Divisions of Mahlahatini, ISThwandwe, Hlahisa, 
Enitonjaneni^ Eshowe, Lower Dmfolozi and Mtonziui, are all infested 
wit li flying swarms, the greatest immher seemingly frequenting the 
Emtonjaneni Division. , 

In hiatal, the Coast lands from the Tugela to the Unizimkurii Eiver' 
are remarkabiy free from flying locusts, hut from Mapimiiilo in the 
liortii right through to Alfred County swarms exist in country at an 
eleyation of from 500 to 1,500 feet above sea level. 

For the week ending July 20th, ‘^hnF' returns were sent in from' 
the following Police Stations: — Iinl)izaiie, I^mtwalujni, Ixopo, Dmtam- 
vuiug Scot ts burg, I)url:>an, Hill Chest, Avoea, Tongaat, Dmhlali, Grey- 
town CKeaFs Drift, Maputo and Xdiinm. For the 'week ending July 
2:tb. ihe following stations sent in returns -.—Alaputa, EAj[utin 

Inadi (Kraiitzko])), Stanger, Avoea, I)iirl)an, Hill Crest, Lower TFiiiko- 
!naa>. Harding, Xtabankulu (A^ryheid), Meenen, ITmzinto, Equeefa aiKli 
Altiiizini, Inehanga and Baljanango and Ingwavnma. 



LOCl^ST FUAcrS AXD PARASITES r. DESTEHCTIOX: 


It has been recently put forward that the destruction of locusts by 
fjoisoning and meelianieal ineaus tends to the permanency of the pesL 
l.ecause ])y destroying the insects the increase of the iiatnral enemies is 
jji’evented. Tliis contntion is, npon the face of it, a plausible one,, 
but it is only right to ])o{nt out tliat the facts of the ease do not support 
it in auy way. Granting that such is the ease, for the sakc^ of argu- 
}ntmt, then it is luH-ause of the extensive measures taken in Xatal for 
the past live er even nine years to destroy locusts ])y poisoning that the 
pest is still almndant and 1 roublesome. And if this la^ so, then in the 
waiter ('olonies — where such measures have not been adopted — locusts 
.‘-bnuld ]}e at a discount, l)(‘eausc tlie natural enemies have had every 
epp.ortnnity d iiicreasing. ][>ut this is not so. A'atal siifl'erefl from 
an abundance of locusts last summer, and so did the Transvaal, the 
t bIhC’. and Basutoland, ft matters nothing’- that the species diflers from 
ijmt wlric'h invades Xatal: indeed, it rather gives point to the futility of 
tiiv eontcinioj]. because the Brown Locust is subject to the attack of' 
inon- natural {‘iiemies than the E€4 Locust- 

Wb 
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LOCUST EUXGUS. 


The Latest Deveeophexts. 


Aiiyone who has folloAVGcl the eoiitroversy n]:)oii the desira hiliiv .?f 
riising loeiist IhiiigTis and has studied the eouiiictmg opinions l)y (iiiahilrsl 
observers regarding it and the unsatisfactory results attending its (A']>eri- 
'.mental use, could not help being struck with the unanimity of o[)ininn 
amongst South African Entomologists upon the futility of using locust 
lungus as a practical ineaiis of comhatting the pest. 

The secret of all this disagreement has been exposed by Mr. Pole 
Evans^ Mycologist and Acting Botanist of the Transvaal, who has been 
giving the matter his especial attention. Mr. Evans discusses the matter 
fully ill the last issue of the Transvaal Af/rievMural Journal. 

Briefly, he has discovered that the fungus that destroys the locusts 
can only grow upon live locusts and cannot be cultivated artihcially. 
Hence contagion only takes place when a live locust by contact or other- 
wise is inoeulated by the spores or seeds of the fungus that develop 
upon a locust. Further, the fungus which has been prepared from 
loeusts dead of the disease, upon artificial media, is one tliat only grows 
upon dead loeusts and is incapable of infecting them with disease. This 
fact expiaiiiB a great deal, and at the same time shows why it is that 
when loeusts whieli have died from the disease aroused for spreading it, 
good results often accrue. 

The light wdiieli Mr. Evans has b}' his minute studies been able to 
ilirow^ upon the subject may lead to a practical application of this natural 
-cheek upon the insect with successful results. 

To the lay mind it may seem extraordinary that this point has inh. 
been elucidated before, but in this eonneetioii it must be borne in mind 
that there is no more difficult and complicated a study than tliat of tlie 
fungi, that but very little is kiiowm of any fungi, ami tliat, lastly, 
Evans is the fi.rst working mycologist that we have iiad in J>outh Africa. 

^ 

HOESES KIT.LEI) BY BEEK. 


Mr. P. Otto, J.P., Otto’s Bluff, has kindly furnislied details of the 
loss of certain of his horses through the attack of a swarm of bees, I'e- 
ports of tvhich appeared recently in the daily Press. In the course nt 
his letter Mr. Otto says: — About sundown on the 2Btb. ult. a swarm of 
domestic bees attaekecl five of my veld horses, ‘which had just been ]'nir 
into a COW' shed for a feed. A mare and her eight-months-old foal liy 
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'( )l(i Fuss" were put in a place 16 x 22 feet to be fed, by thernse]\'es. 
Ten minutes after I saw the boy running from tlie sheds Avith a sack 
over his head. I knew at once it was the bees. I rushed down and let 
three of the horses out, but the mare and foal were then already down,. 
1 managed to get them up and out of the place. They would rear u]) and 
cht)|i in the air Avith their fore feet, throw theniselves down, lie as if 
dead for a minute or so, and groan, then Jum].> up into the air again. 
They appeared to me to be choking, mncl the next morning tliej^ were 
both dead, hut the other three Avere all right.^^ 



LOCUSTS IhT ARGENTINA. 


In ibe i^Iay issue of the Journal appeared a note stating that the 
Argfi'.rine Government Aras about to issue a loan of tAvo iniilion ])aper 
doliars for tlic purposes of locust destruetion. This, based -on a Press 
cable, furnished an inkling of the more or less seriousness of the situa* 
lion in that country Avith regard to the locust jjcst. Prom English 
j uirnals arriA'ing a mail or two ago, it appears that the locust question 
tmgages the attention of the public as of importauce second only after* 
tile prospects of the crops. Anxiety, lioAvcAmr, will not manifest itself 
St rioiisly until the crops lutA'e made a certain groAvth. It is said by 
those wlio know the country well and Avho haAm practical knowledge of 
fanning in Argentina, that if the locusts come very early — that is, when 
tlu' wheat crop is young and green — they Avill do scarcely any damage.. 
On tile iUlier hand, if the locusts come when the grain is Just forming,. 
Avheii the stalk is green and soft, the damage is irreparable. In 1896‘ 
the lo(,*usis came Just at the eriticiil time, and the wheat crop was prac- 
tically destroyed. Those most familiar with the country, hoAvever, say 
tl.ar it is very rarely indeed that the locusts come at precisely that 
(*riri.al time. They either come earlier or later. If they come very 
early, rlu* damage is repaired; and if they come A^ery late — that is to say,. 
Avneii the wheal is in the ear and the stalk hard — the locusts perish for 
Avamt nf food. Before ]>erishing, hoAvever, they lay eggs, and it is the 
n w bansts that do the damage to, the raealie crop. 

In the meantime, preparations are being made for eanwing on an 
ncn\ (' eain])aigii against the locusts. The chief effort Avill he directed 
against the young locusts, as it is their ravages that are most feared; and 
\i i.- believed that, after the experience of the damage done to the maize* 
cr^r,> in the winter and spring, every effort will he made to destroy the- 
cg'g.s as they are laid. 
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Lucerne and Other Machinery, 


The ‘■Maktin’s" Cultiv^atob. — Molike Eotaby Luceene Celtiyatos. 
~ ‘Captain Kidd” Disc Cultivatob. — -“Aspinivall 
Potato Plantek. 

In the Jiuie number of the Journal there appeared an article bt' Mr. E. 
li. Saiver on “The Cultivation of Lucerne/’ in ivhicli piartieulars were 
given of certain experiments conducted at the Weenen Experiment 
Station “with a view to demonstrating the advantages accruing from a 
system whereby the crop is drilled and regularly cultivated.” Mr. Sawer 
spoke of the “Martin” Cultivator as being the best niacliine for dry land 
cultivation: and for irrigated land he recommended the Moline llotarv 
Digger. By the courtesy of Messrs. Maleomess c% Co., Ltd., we are able 
to publish herewith illustrations of these two implements. 

The first illustration depicts the Moline Eotarv Lucerne Cultivator. 
This implement is one which ha.s been specially designed by Messrs. 



MOLINE DISC CULTIVATOR. 


-Maleomess & Co., Ltd., to meet the needs of lucerne growers in the Cape 
Coloiiv with a view to overcoming the ditfieulty which has been e.x- 
ptrienced in obtaining a cultivator which, w'hilst capable of doing good 
work and thoroughly" pulverising the soil, will not injure the ln(>eme 
plant.s in any way. ' The teeth of this Cultivator are set on a revolving 
drum ; and the action is such that, after the teeth have penetrated to 
their full depth in the ground, the continued motion of the implement 
causes them to revolve out of the ground again before they meet with 
suftieient resisteiice to do any injury to the plants. The implement is 
not a heavy cumbersome one depending upon its weight to secure pene- 
tration, htit by spring pressure a uniform depth of digging is, accom- 
plished. It i.s' amply strong, being constructed of steel and iron of the 
best ituality. The* picker frame, is held parallel with . the ground by 
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means of a yolce that eoniicets the front end of frame and pole, and two 
rear jokes that attach to the axle. The pickers are of a special ^rade 
of liard steel, drop forged^, and of ]3erfect shape for their work, lliey 
have rreedoin of inotion and, it is.elahned, will not clog. To ]n'e\(mt 
vleggiiig tlun-e is an opening at the side of each tooth, which jH-nnits 
il'ie loose soil to escape instead of packing it at the front and rear and 
cdjstriicTing the free swinging motion of the teeth. The eushion spring 
and low hitch obviate any shook to the team, dhie wheels are 48 inches 
in height and have staggered spokes and removahle boxes. Tliere is a 
comfortable seat for the driver, and a sheet steel top is provided to 
guard against possibilitt- of falling upon the digger. On aceoiint of the 
lifting spring little effort is required to raise the heads. The working 
width of the cultivator is 36 inches, and, it is stated, it has given ex- 
cellent results in the Midland districts of the Cape Colony where lucerne 
is grown on an extensive scale- . 


For cultivating lucerne in very hard, nniiTigated land, an excellent 
iinplenient is the well-known *Ofartiir’s^'’ Cultivator fitted with special 
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Fitted with special diamond-shaped teeth. 


Liimnie Uhd Other Maehuienj. 
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.diaiiioncl-sliaped steel teeth. For working under these conditions this 
implenient has proN'ed inisnrpassed, and is now largely used Ijv tlie 
majority of the principal Incerne growers of the Cape Colony. A 
■separate illustration gives a closer view of one of the special diainoiid-- 
■•shaped teeth of this machine. 



A \EARER VIEW 

Of one of the special diamond-shaped teeth fitted to the Martin’s Cultivator. 

At the recent Durban Show, one of the most interesting exhibits in 
the macliinery section was that of Messrs. Malcomess & Co., who arc 
well-known to agriculturists in all parts of South Africa for their enter- 
prise ill the introduction of the most improved types of iinplenients and 
macdiinerv. Among the implements of special interest exhihited by 
iliem was the ‘■•Captain Kidd” Disc Cultivator. This iniplemexn is 
specially designed for cultivating mealies, and can also he used amongst 
sugar (aine or any other similar crop. Being constructed almost 
thronghout of steel, it possesses the iiiaximmn of strength whilst being 
very light. It is capable of numerous adjustments which can easily be 
made by the most inexperienced operator, and the implement is under 
perfect control. Tlie axle is adjustable to permit of working between 
rows of different widths. The discs are controlled hv a foot rest and can 
easily be moved from side to side and set to throw the soil either on to 
or away from the plants and at any angle desired; and it is claimed for 
them that they can he worked quite close to the plants \ritlioiit the least- 
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fear of iiijuriiig them. The general eonstrnetion of the ^‘'Captain Kidd^^- 
such that it can be worked among the mealies, etc., until they have 
reached siuh a height that the need for further cultivation is passed. An 
illustration of the machine is given herewith. 

The "h^spinwair’ Potato Planter also attracted a great deal, of 
aitentimi from potato-growers at the Show. This implement will, it is 



stated, plant whole or cut potatoes at any desired depth or distance 
apart. It opens the fxtrrow, drops the seed, covers it up, and also dis- 
tributes fertiliser if desired, in one operation. The accompanying 
illustration gives a good idea of the- appearance of the iiiaehiiie* 
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AgriauMisrai Gaoi^gy. 


Et Peof. E. H- L. SC'HWAEZ, A.E.C.S., F.G.S, Bliodes I^iiiversity .College, 

Graliamstown. 


A PAPEE EEAD BEEOEE THE DHEBAH TECHiSHCAL 
imSTITUTE. 


Fob some years past the various South African States have maintained 
gerilogical surveys, and reports more or less detailed have been issued. 
In Aatal hero the survey has been discontinued and interest in the 
subject lias been allo^ved to lapse. It struck me, therefore, that on my 
visit to Diirban a. iisefnl purpose might be served if I briefly put forward 
some of the benefits that are derived from, a geological survey. I had 
the honour to be with Dr. Corstorphine when the survey of Cape 
Colony was started in 1S9G, and spent ten years in wagon and tent rvork- 
ing ill Cape Colony. I have also been able to follow the work in the 
Transvaal from the beginning under Dr. Molengraaff, and in iSTatal under 
Mr. Anderson. -In 1896 very little had been done and nothing on a 
sysiematic scale, while to-day the amount of literature is very consider- 
able, so ran ell so in fact that it is exceedingly difficult for a layman to 
see the use of all this ontponring of descriptions, theories and contro- 
versies. Where is the ])raetical benefit? In these hard times it is 
legitimate and necessary for people to make this enquiry, and unless a 
satisfaetorv answer is forthcoming it is quite right that no more funds 
for geological survey should be granted. 

Well, there are many sides which I could touch on. First of all the 
educational side — for a knowledge of onebs country, its physical history 
jiiid mineral, wealth helps one immensely in grasping the problems of 
population, rail and roadwai^s, distribution of natural products aud so 
forth. Secondly, there is the mining side of geology — and here, in a 
country that is dependent on its gold, diamond and coal mines, one 
■would sureh' think Timt a seieiitifie and trustwmrthy knowledge of these 
■would uot have to ]:>lead indulgence; yet the ordinary investor points to 
the fact that most of the mineral discoveries have been made haphazard, 
aud just at the present time, with so many bogus schemes on hand, the 
speculator dreads an authoritative report by a trained geologist. The 
answTu- to the charge that no geologist has discovered a mine lies natur- 
ally in the fact that the country: has not been surveyed and studied: at 
the present time we know roughly about one-fifth of South Africa from 
actual survey, and that amount has taken twelve years to accomplish. 
Tlie side, however, I wish to deal tvith now is neither of these; it 
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is the more Imiiible one of agrienltiiral geologT^, thtf laiowledg^^^ of th e 
soli and the rocks from which it is derived. 

On the quality of the soil depends the value of the crops reaped 
from, olf it and the cattle that have grazed over it, and, just as in niining, 
without enqiiiring what constitutes a good soil, the agrieultnrist has 
estaldished certain estimates derived from a consideration of results, 
and points to these as quite snfficient for his needs. Now in South 
Africa we have peculiar eonditionsy and the main rule-of-thumb methods 
ill farming are derived from experience in Europe; imderlyiiig all our 
South African farniing there is this tradition of Home methods, which 
may or may not be applicable to South Africa, and herein lies the true 
use of agriciiltiiTal geology ; that is to say, if we can get to the bottom of 
the reasons why farmers do one thing at Home, ive can see whether we 
are right in folhnving the procedure here, or are simply w^asting our 
energies in so doing. Take a ease in qioint. It is a rule at Home not to 
plough up the subsoil. Now the reason for tins is that in regions o)f 
eonstant rains the fine waste parlicnlcs of soil lieeome washed down and 
choke up the pore spaces in the snlisoi], which thereby becomes un- 
aerated, cannot support the aerobic bacteria, and, as the farmei’s say, is 
^haw.” If turned up in any qnantity it spoils the tilth. In ^outh Africa 
this process does not go on, except in the sour soils of the Table IM’onn- 
hun sandstone, and it is a fatal mistake to plough only to a limiLed 
depih as the subsoil is quite as produetive as the surface soil. 

'Fhere is a Inrlhcr reasc.ii why wm should study our soils from a 
geological {.joi.-ii mcw’. In Europe the soil has been w'orked over for 
eenUt lies', and a definite relation hetwhen the soil and imderlving rock 
has been maintained, so that wmste of one has been .made good by the 
supply from the other, and wdiere lliat relation has not been the reejuired 
one, I'coidc bae«e bad. time to experiimoit and liiid wdiat ])artieular in- 
gredients ir is necessary to add in order to make the soil prodnee the 
required crops. In South Africa we are practically in a virgin land; 
most farms have lands wdneh have never been touched with a ])h:)ng]i or 
have never been manured. We have not liad time to ex])eriment wirli 
OUT soils, and besides, the population is so s])arse that experience miinod 
hy one iarnicr is lost, or has ])een lost till qnile rei-entlv, wlnm tliere 
have been issued the excellent agricnltnral and farmers' journals. All 
the same if wu:* realise wdiat tlie soil is, Avliat the rock imderlving it is 
we can go straight to the point and say to produce a certain n-o]) we 
must add this or that ingredient or treat it in a particular maimer. 

There is still a third branch wdiieh lies slightly oneside my sulijeet, 
but which of inquiry is closely eoimeeted with it, namely, the action of 
bacteria. I do not here refer so much to the nitrifying hacTeria of 
which vee have lieard so much lately, hut to the minute organisms wdiicii 
oonvert the inorganic substances in the soil into available plant food. 
In Europe the soil is thoroughly permeated with these germs; not euily 
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do tliey convert the insolubie substances '-of the rock grains into soluble 
siibstaiiees^, but their glutinous excretions help to fioeculate the, soil, to* 
keep the soil particles distended and thus maintain proper aeration. 
Thus a soil, exceedingly poor in plant .foods when analysed, by tin.* acrioii 
of these bacteria IS made to yield the maximum amount. In Sonth 
Africa, on the other hand, there are soils, as, for instance, tiie red sand 
of the north-west of Cape Colony, which is an ideal soil when chemically 
analysed, yet, just beeanse there are no haeteria present to act as 
iiiteriiiediaries hetween the soil partic-les and the absorbent plant roots,, 
nothing will grow there. In other words, in Europe the farmer can 
alniost !)e indepeiident of rock infiiienee; here, on the other hand, we 
nuist look to our rocks as conveyors of plant food. 

It is nianifesr then that a geologist regards soil as something very 
diifereiU from what a farmer does. How do we define a soil? 

In tlie first place soil consists of a nninher of grains divided roughly 
into three grades: grit, ranging from grains 1 millimetre in diameter 
and upwards : sand, ranging from 1 millimetre to 1-lOOth of a millimetre; 
and colloidal clay, or the fine particles that remain suspended in water. 
According to the proportion of these ingredients, the soil is said to be 
sandy, loamy or clayey. These particles in the natural state exist in a 
very remarkaljle state of aggregation, except, of course, in barren lands 
where they lie sim])l}' liuddled together. In normal natural soil the 
surface is permeated with fine roots and minute filamentous organisms 
which are const antly growing and dying, thereby creating a porous open 
surface. Below, the ordinary roots peiietx’ate, and these likewise push- 
ing out and growing in all directions, and eventually decaying and leav- 
ing open spaces, continue the surface porous spacing. The soil ]DartieIes 
themselves do not collapse when a eavity is left, but remain in an open 
network arrangement, partly throngli the surface tension of the moistnre 
tliat surrounds them, and partly hy means of cementing material, either 
t!ie gi lit i nous excretions of bacteria or fungi, or actual calcareous or 
siliceous cement. I’he natural soil then is a sort of sponge or ]>orous 
nunilu'aue which luis definite projierties, such as being strongly absorlienfc 
of water, easily [lermeabie to solutions of soda, retentive of solutions of 
poiasii. and stronglv ahsorbent to gases. The fineness of llie ])artic]es 
uaiurally has a grcai infineuee on tlie fertility of the soil, because the 
' il.r the particles Lhe larger is the aggregate surface exposed to the 
action of solvent solutions and bacteria; a tumblerful of ordinary fine 
day, f<»r instance, pi’esents a surface of about acres, while that of 
.-ami would only ])reseut one of a hundred square yards or so. But the 
solvent action eventually reduces some, of the particles to the finest 
waste, and it is this that must be got rid of if the soil is to remain 
fcu'tih*. The proe(‘ss is a fimiliar one, worms being the most widespread 
means of carrying this waste to the surface, where it dries and blows 
away. The loss is made good from the. underlying rock, .wMcli, becomes 
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attacked by the solutions of organic ayds/bacderia, ete aecorrliiig to tlie 
demand from, above. 

This is natural soil, but this is just sxifhcieiitho drain'd 

to support the natural flora. In order to grow eultivated plants in tlie 
soil vve inust ploi i^ow ihe object of nloughing is to floecmlatc^ iln,' 
soil more extensively than was the ease in the natural soil, s<t as lo 
bring a larger amount of surface under the influences of sohuiom ;\nd 
to do this we must stir it in the proper condition of moisture. If the 
soil is ploughed too dry there is not snfiieient moisture round the par- 
iicles tO' allow them to remain disteudecl hy surface tension, while if it 
is too wet, the particles simply float and settle as silt. In pro])er S'«>n- 
iditi on the particles will form themselves into crumbs or kernels, eaeli 
eontaiiiing a number of particles held together in a sort of opien-work 
ball; the finer or more clammy the soil the larger will these kernels be, 
and conseqiiently a clay soil contains when properly flocculated far more 
air space than a sandy soil. Lime helps immensely to flocculate the 
soil, and when fl.oeenlated the films of lime which become deposited on 
drying help to keep the particles distended. If there is no lime and 
insufficient bacterial life, the particles will fall hack into a solid block, 
as may be seen on our own soils under the Drakensberg and on the Table 
Mountain sandstone, where the clods when dry become so hard that they 
require to be broken with a hanmier. 

With such an idea of the soil either natural or cultivated, we can 
see more clearly wliat is wanted in order to bring it into its maximum 
bearing capacity. In the first place we must look to the texture of the 
soil and see that the flocculation is mamtained. In grazing land this 
is ruthlessly destroyed hy grass fires. I know I must be speaking to un- 
sympathetic ears when I advocate cessation of grass fires in this grass 
country, but the fact remains that by scorching the surface of the ground 
the natural aeration ox the soil is destroyed; the bacteria which render 
the insoluble rock particles into available plant foods are hnrnt: the 
whole economy of waste and replacement, so heautifnlly balanced in 
Nature, is done away with, and the capacity for stock-feeding becomes 
less and less every year. It is not in my province to go into what onght 
to he done instead of hnrning, hut the disastrous effects of this proceed- 
ing is so manifest all over South Africa that I cannot but lay stress on it. 

In the second place, available plant foods resulting from, decomposi- 
tion of the rocks must be eonsidered. In Natal all rocks, except the 
coarse Molteno sandstones under the Drakensberg, are rich in potential 
plant foods. Tire Table Mountain sandstone, unlike the same forma- 
tion in the Colony, is practically an arkose or granite debris, owing to the 
ridge — the old Madagascar ridge — of granite lying so near from which 
the materials were derived out of which it is formed. Granite itself is 
the main source of all rocks, and consequently of all soils. Granite is 
composed of quartz, felspar and an iron-magnesium compound, Jiom- 
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./blende or blaek iiiiea for the most part.. When the rock disintegrates 
the- quartz falls apart as grains n'hich form sands and sand stones. The 
felspar decomposes into a soluble ])orTion consisting of potash, lime or 
soda, the last of which drains awa^' natnrallj to the sea and helps to in- 
crease the natural. amonnt of salt in it./ or,. in exceptional eases, as in the 
salt pans of the interior, it collects in certain places and is deposited; 
the lime and potash Inekily are retained by the soil and iielp to form the 
first hatch of availahle plant food. The insoluble portion of the felspars 
is aliimininm silicate which forms clays, shales and shit es. Tlie horn- 
blendes or micas tdeld iron and niagnesinnp, which are easily soluble in 
organic aeids, and the silieeons portion either dissolves as c'olloidal silica, 
when it becomes available to grasses and sneh like plant^^ ilmt require 
this material for their stems, or is deposited as eeinent among the other 
products of disintregation. In dolerites which form such an irrqMirtant 
feature as intrusions, and basalts which constitute the lavas of the 
Drakensberg, the felspars are lime-soda minerals with not potash, while 
the iTon-inagnesiiini mineral, in these eases, angite, is much more abiiiid- 
ant than in the granites, and hence the iron content of the soil resulting 
from the breaking up of these rocks will he iimeh greater. Derivative 
or sedimentary rocks are not so varied in theii* conipositioii, except in 
some of the Table Mountain sandstones in Natal, which are made up of 
bits of granite with the minerals very little altered; deriYed for the most 
part from granite, the proportions of the ingredients varies with the 
transporting power of the water under which they were formed, sands 
and sandstones being laid down near the shore, and clays and shales 
further out ; Inekily, however, the sorting out is never perfect, and most 
sedimentary rocks contain a portion of the varieties of minerals in the 
original granite. 

Phosphorns, a most valuable plant food, is obtained from the 
mineral apatite, a calcimn phosphate, which exists as tiny needles in 
all igneon^ rocks, granites, dolerites, and basalts. It is very insolnhle, 
and is rendered practically unaltered to the soil, where it heeonies eon- 
eentrated, as the other minerals waste away. The concentration never 
reaches a very large percentage as the original anioimt is so small, and 
besides it is ravenously sought for by the plant roots. How the in- 
soluble phosphates are converted into plant food is unknown; there is 
3>roba]>ly a particular race of bacteria which is detailed to break down 
the phosphates. In Karroo alluvium, for instance, when dry, we can 
find only a hare trace of soluble phosphates, hut when that same soil is 
moistened and brought into cultivation the amonnt of soluble phos;phate 
is very large. The explanation of this is probably that the pliosphate- 
fafing bacteria have an encysted stage during which their living sub- 
stance retires into minute horny shells and the organism aestivates; 
when tlie soil is moistened the horny shells break and the bacteria eouje 
mu and begin feeding and propagating again. It is estimated that if 
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these bacteria multi ply by simple cliyision ancl have the normar rate of 
iiierease; namely, 35 ininutes tor each fission, one baeterinm in twelve 
honrs would be represented by fonr millions of descendents. I think 
these facts point to bacteria being the reason of the -wonderful fertility 
cf the Karroo soil when broiight imder ciiltivation, and if so it is one of 
the most striking eases where Kature jealously conserves her prccions 
assets against the proper time, for when the bacteria are encysted no 
waste of the phosphates can go on. The phosphates are taken up by the 
plants, and converted into bone substance by animals. It is curious 
w'hat hunger animals have for this element and how their condition de- 
pends on a proper supply. It seems that by constant cultivation we have 
reduced the amount below a healthy limit* In men there is deeidedly 
a want of the substance in onr ordinary foods, and phosphatie medicines 
are ill increasing demand, sueb as tbe pink pills, pliosplierine and the 
like. This spasmodic supply, however, cannot be as beneficial as a 
natural and eonstant one, and lienee it is desirous that more phosphatie 
lands should be brought under cultivation. The best phosphatie soils^ 
however, the granite soils, are often eonsidered poor, hut this is simply 
a ease where the plant foods lie idle and the proper intermediary hae- 
teria have not lieen introduced. Kothiiig is known yet about these 
|diosphoroiis-eating bacteria, but take the analogous ease of Azo- 
tohacter, a nitrifying organism that lives on dried leaves at Home; every 
leaf that falls in Europe is covered with Azof obaeters, and the amount 
of nitiutes fixed in the soil under the tree is very considerable. Here 
no Azofobacters live or have been introduced; Hall found the organism 
in uncultivated soil from near Mombasa for the first time after 
co.a mining for it all over South Africa, so that the organism seems 
tu be creeping south along the East Coast, hut meanwhile the leaves of 
our forests fall ami wither and no benefit accrues to the soil. Here then 
a definite ease in wbicii by l)rnpging in haeteria we conld increase the 
yield of our pasturage; and I think tliat if we could inoculate our granite 
soils -with i)aeteria derived from soils whicli do vdeld soluble phosphates 
we sliould render them fertile, ami al.sp [U’odnce a marked benefit in the 
health and energies of the people living on the products of such soil. 

I should like to drive home this question of bacteria. I call them 
liacteria t>ecause they are minute organisms living in aerated soil, but 
ir does not necessarily follow that all of them are strictly speaking 
Ijaeteria. Tlieir eapacity for eating is enormous, and the clifierent 
species affect diiferent diets: one has been isolated in the Black ?^ea 
y'hich feeds on juire sul]>liur; it separates this element from the sulphates 
in the sea water, and minute globules of sulphur can he seen in the 
]y*die> of the liacteria. In the Sietohoat Springs of Kevada another 
has been isolated whieli has a very liuman partiality for gold, and in the 
sintery ihqiosit from ihe s])nng.s these tiny organisms can lie seen with 
tiudr mnlies ehurged with tine specks of the precious rnotal. In soil 
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tkivse organisms live in eiioniKnis numbers/ as we can tell wlien new 
ground is disturbed^ as in Elioclesia. where some of tlieiii nnfnrtimateiy 
have been found to be disease germs. Or we can see the same thing if 
wo sterilise soil with some disinfectant, when it iniinediately beeoTries 
barreii. But direct investigation shows that they really do exist. Hohl 
has estimated that in a grain of soil in Switzerland the following num- 
bers of bacteria live: — 

Cultivated soil 5^750,000 

Meadow land 9400,000 

Manure pile .. .. .. 44,500,000 

These iigures are important as they show how by cultivation we 
rediu-e the bacteria and eonsequently the jjower of soil to produce plant 
food from the inorganic substances^ and we see how necessary it is to. 
]}ear this in mind when manuring with chemical manures wliich ar^.,^ 
sterile. I have known of cases where basic slag has been distriVmterl 
over fields of sour soil and no benefits have, accrued ; had a little stable 
manure been added the necessary bacteria for breaking down the slag; 
would have been present and improvement of the soil resulted. 

Then again some minerals are distinctly favourable to bacterial 
giowtli, just as others are the reverse ; taking gtq^simi or caleiiim 
sulphate, the best of all, as 100, the efiects of other niinerals may he 


stated as follows : — 

(lypsiun . . . . . . . . 100 

Sodium sulphate ...... 4?-9 

Potassium sulphate 35-8 

Lime carbonate i3-3 

Magnesiirm earhonate . . . . 12*5 


In normal weathering of rock a certain amount of soluble substances- 
are produced which in the first place allow plants to begin to grow; but 
tiiis is soon exhausted, and it is the residual rock waste which has 
e.scaped decomposition which forms the strength of the soil: it is the 
object of bacteria to break down this and complete the process o'f 
disintegTation. The water of the atmosphere is charged with a very 
iiiiuute amount of carbonic acid; decaying vegetation, the liumic content 
of soil, produces earhonie acid and some weak humic acids; hut all these 
are ]>riictiea]Iy useless for decomposing silicates as their action is so 
slow. In many of our sand-dunes, composed of broken fragments of 
shells, ami tluuefore eou>isting to a very large- extent of carbonate of 
lime, Thest‘ w(‘ak acids are not even sufficient to decompose this sub- 
stance, and tlie soil becomes sour, or at any rate supports the heath 
t’(^getatiou natural to sour soils. Conversely^ in the great eruption of 
K'rakatoa, in the Snnda Straits,, when the whole island was reduced to 
a glowing mass of cinders and that after two years the 

surface was slimy -with miniite (yrgmimm breaking down the rock into 
foil^ and plants of all sorts -were taking advantage of iL//;v 
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Turning iiGW to tlie question of water^ another branch of agricnl- 
tnral geology of utmost importance^ there is a great aTnonnt to he learnt 
by a earefnl study of the geological conditions. When rock is exposed to 
the surface of the ground it is subjected to alternating lieat and cold 
dne to the change from day to nighty summer to winter, that is to say, 
daily and seasonal Tariations. When heated, rotdcs expand, and wlieii 
cooled, contract, and Just so far as the heat is enabled to penetrate so 
far will there he a movement of the rock substance over the inner portion 
"whicdi is not afleeted;" hence in time rocks will tend to split along the 
jimetion. There is also the action of water which penetrates the cracks 
carrying oxygen and earboiiic acid from the surface, and this decomposes 
certain of the substances in the rock Avitb increase of bnlk, or dissolves 
them leaving the' rock snbstances cavernons. So the rock becomes 
fissured and permeated with water; the depth of this top fissured portion 
is very variable: in the Ivarroo it extends some 80 to 90 feet from 
the sixrfaee, in Eliodesia and Bechnaiialand down to 300 feet. Wliero 
the rock is fissured it forms, as it were, a reservoir holding np the drain- 
age from the surface, and wells and bore-holes put down in this zone 
cause this water to ooze out and thus become available for pimipiiig. 
On the sides of bills this water oozes out as springs. This is the main 
source of our water supply. Deep seated fissures in which water ilovvs 
do occur but in this country there are practically no porous rocks such 
as we have in Australia, Europe and America, which form large under- 
ground reservoirs, not only for water but for oil, and hence it is hopeless 
to put down bore-holes in South Africa for the sake of tapping supplies. 
Occasionally in coiiiitiw traversed by dykes of dolerite it is possible to 
find places where we can put down deep bore-holes with good chances of 
success, because the underground fissures are cut off at the dyke and the 
deep-seated water must flow along the course of the dykes. IMany 
splendid suppilies liave been tapped in this way in Cape Colony, Init even 
with so many surface indications to guide one, the attempt is not always 
crowned with success. Faults again act very often in the same way ns 
dykes, but the course of wmter along them is even more erratic tbatt 
along dykes. 

W ith regard to dams, the question of retaining walls and bottom 
ccine within our scope, and the stability of the dam is naturally largely 
de])endeiit on geological conditions. Without going into the larger 
questions, I may in this place point out the role which sand and clav 
play in making Lhe dam bottom impervious. j^aturally sand is much 
Jess porous than clay, owing to the fact that the fine ])artieles of the 
latter are much more easily fioecnlated, that is to say, form themselves 
. into distended crumbs or kernels due to the surface tension of the films 
of mcifciuic about them. With a clay bottom then it is necessary to 
destroy this flocculated structure by. puddling; on a sand bottom, how- 
evtr, the fine particles tend to sink down in, betw^eeii the larger graiiis 
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.and elioke up the interspaces. On the sour soils on the Tal)lt^ i\roniiiain 
.•saiidstone and on tlie Molteno sandstones under tlie Dralveiisl)er,a: ihe.se 
fine particles aecuiniiiate and form a sort of hard pan: loeall}’ tli'h is 
iviioAvii as ''pot-clay, ” hut if one attempts to jniddle it and hiini it iiim 
bricks the particles simply fall apart. 

The drainage of soil is another important hrancli of our subject. 
At Home we have seen that the fine waste particles hecome washed into 
ithe siihsoil, which is thereby rendered raw. ITere wo liavo ]>racti(;ally 
■no siihsoil, hut instead we have deposits of minerals from sohirioii tluriiig 
our droughts; this causes hard-pans. The iiiost Stdubh^ suhstaiu-cs in 
weak organic acids, such as are secreted by plant root.<, are tlie ii'>m 
salts, and hence where there is defcu-tive drain agt* liiese sails umd. to 
he deposited when the water cariTing them dries np. As a ('oiHe<|iumce 
tlie soil becomes cemented Avith iron. This ir<>n-eeinented soil is ott«.Mi 
called laterite, but it lias not sufficient aluminium in it in South Afiica 
to be correctly so tenned ; it is well knotni at Home as moor l)C<lstorie, 
'Ortstein, or, as we call it in South Africa, '*on klip.'' W hen the siu;inf<‘ 
soil is washed off it forms cindery masses f)f ironstone gravel. <dn n 
looking as if it had been burnt. This is a very deleterious ingrcd’bmt in 
the soil; it forms an impervious layer Avlncli must he got rid oi at all 
•costs; the American method is to blow holes through it with dynamite, 
and siihesqiient cultivation will restore proper drainag'o, so that the 
•^*011 klip'^ gradually dissolves. The misehief done hy this '*oii kli].) is 
that the repair of tvaste in the soil by supply frojii the rock below is 
•cut off, and the soil becomes exhausted of necessary plant foods. A 
g’ocd instance of this is the soil in 'George and Knysn a, in Cape Colony, 
Avhore part of the coastal shelf is •comp>osed of lahle Mountain saiid- 
stoiie — a pure quartz sand rock wntii scarcely any plant food, and ])art 
of granite consisting of all the necessary foods. A similar rocdv couple 
■occurs also l>y Port Shepstone and in the north of Xatal. In Ivnysna 
the on klip has formed and the soil on tlie granite is precisely sindlar 
to that on the Table Mountain sandstone; it is distinctly sour but ricli in 
lumuis and nitrogenous compounds and admiral^ly adapted for wheat- 
gr(,)wing if there vA^as a bUiall proportion of limt‘, potash and jiho^plionn 
to help"^; these constituents, hoAveYcr, haAm long been exhausted from the 
*soil, and as no fresh supplies can be obtained from tlie granite lielow, 
owing to tlm impervious on klip layer, the veld is simply sour grazing 
land. Where the land has been drained and the on klip remoA^ecl, as it 
lias been in one solitary instance, the soil is ionncl to be equal to the best 
Ave have in South Africa. 

Hard pans form also from silica dissolved and deposited, and some- 
times also from lime. This latter I have pot seen in Cape Colony, hut 

in India it fonns tlie kankar, a solld faftperriotis sheet of limestone under- 
lying the soil. T understand it ddes form in Natal, hnt only m isolated 
nodules; still its formation shows the aeration and drainage of the soil 
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is defective, and where it occurs it indicates that the lime that ought 
to 1)0 eireulating in the soil, neutralising the organic aieds and helping 
bacterial growth, is being abstracted and precipitated. Tlie hard pansc 
due to rise of alkali do not trouble ns niueh on the south-east ; in the 
west of South Africa they cause considerable damage and have made 
manv irrigation schemes abortive/ as, for instance, the Van Wylds Vlei 
Scliciiie. The cure for this is suosoil drainage — an expensive expedient,, 
t)ut carried out in. Oudtshoorn with, beneficial effects ; mulching or loosen- 
ing of the surface so as to prevent rise' of subsoil water; and the grow- 
ing of allvali-resisting crops sneh as lucerne and Anstralian salt-hush. 

■l lic Lgyptian method of leaching is impracticable in this eountry. 

( (nnmon salt does not trouble us as, owing to the fact that solutions of ' 
It. jiass so readily through the soil, it is easily drained away, hut sodium 
earlionate and sodixini sulphate do cause difficulties. The former, known 
as Idack alkali, is easily converted into the latter, or white alkali, dry the 
a]iplicatioii of gypsum. 

Au artificial hard pan often forms where, owing to the fear, importetT 
11 om Europe, of stirring up subsoil, ploughing is carried on vear 

fd"? The surface is floccnkted 

oniwJh. hnt the fine waste particles accumulate under the tilth a,nd' 

^ hitei spaces, just as happens on some of our sour soils 
naturally This is knowii as the plough sole, and is exceedingly difficult 
get lid of : It IS praetieally impervious and insoluble, cutting off all 
naiewal or waste from below and forcing surface water to- stagnate- 
above It, while if ploughed into the normal tilth it does sterilize it in the 
manner feared by the farmer in the beginning. 

r-rv/h .T^stion of drainage has another effect in the amount of heat 
3U.aiued in the soil during the night. Generallv on sandy .soils the 
.uifaee becomes rapicily cooled at night because there is very little pore 
> ace anc tlierefore .scanty reservoirs of warmest vapours; in ck/sons; 

thkdnv and warm vapours produced 'during- 

/AT 'N: ■ illustrated I 

-e ilolteno sandstone where it is traversed by dolerite dykes - the sand-- 

stone yeiy a sandv soil, the dolerite a rich red clay soil, and one uill' 

If ‘f iff T- ™ simply Ije- 

aust the soil is warm at night. In this ease the ferric hydrate!/ the 

WlT Ahe'"/" r strongly absorbent of gases by 

ioN. -/ application of this in elevated po.«itions whore 

- 1 (-1 jdants are cultivated is obvious, as hoar-frost will not fall on the 

_ I have treated rocks hitherto as soil producers, but rocks arc oc- 
f “e? Thev fill ““ed as.- 
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Lime occurs in our rocks in immense (juaiitities either as ])iire lime-' 
stone, as in the Pal-afric beds of the Lower Ilmzimlvulin or in nodules 
or segrations in the Karroo rocks behind the coast *beit. Lime coiubined 
with silica oeeurs in the felspars of some of the granites and alwajs in 
the dolerites intrusive in tlie Karroo rocks and in tin ^ basalts of the 
Drakensberg. In the latter cases the soil is often sour aijove the rocks, 
blit the lime is there, and one can by proper drainage- and cultivation 
of bacterial growth render it available for tlie plants. Along tlie coast 
there is from Port Shepstone to the Duriian Biiiif a belt of consoliehiTed 
sands for the greater part calcareous; they are easily soliihic, and the 
iron left behind after solntion colours the sand a bright red. Hiese 
rocks have not been studied, but my impression is that they are the 
same as the consolidated sand-dunes of the (Jape Colony ; they aiu* far 
younger than the Cretaeeons rocks of Pondoland. At any rate they are 
calcareous sands, unlike European sea sands, which are quartz sands,, 
and they have iteen formed by sea shells washed up by the tide and 
broken into fragments small enough to be carried bj the wind. They 
iorm an immense reservoir of, lime in a form which can be easily used 
for nianurial purposes. Along the coast the wind does the transporting, 
.and wherever these sands are carried, even on to bitter sour veld, the soil 
becomes sweet and productive. Being composed of broken shells, the 
-lime also contains an appreciable percentage of pliosphates, wliieh is 
further benetieiaJ. 

Sulphur as a plant food oeeurs in the rocks in the form of iron 
pyrites, a mineral which occurs very largely in small crystals throughout 
most of the sedimentary rocks. Although it is yellow when in grains or 
.crystals, when in thin films it is blue, and to this mineral tlie blue colour 
■of most undeeomposed sedimentary rocks is due. In Cape Colony it 
■occurs largely combined with lime as gypsum in the lower Cretaceous 
rocks which we. know” as the ITitenhage series, but wliieh do not reach 
into Katal; it is this ingredient wdiieh makes tlie soils of T'iteiiliage, 
Ondtshoorn and Robertson so specially productive. It seldom occurs in 
'quantities which can be dug out, but occasionally it can be gathered in 
:the form of swallow^'-tail crystals from the conglomerate at the ])ase of the 
-series. In the Colony above the boulder clay or Dwyka eongiomerate 
there is a band highly charged with carbonaceous .matter and pyrites. 
The boulder clay contains much lime, and a surface intereliangc goes uji 
whereby the lime unites with the sulphur of the pyrites to form gypsinm 
and the iron of the pyrites oxidises to red or kafir ochre. We have the 
bonlder clay in Katal and the ochreous shales above, but I do not know 
wheilier there is gypsum here as welL At the best, how^ever, the deposit 
is superficial, and no great, quantity , exists in Cape Chloiiy anywhere. 
■Gypsum occurs also underlying thei salt deposits in the salt pans. 

Potash is very largely present in grinite soils and son derived from 
.sadiiiientary rocks composed of ..granite. yraste,_ both sands and 
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Soils retaius potasli soiutioBs while it lets soda solutions pass freeW' 
through, and the action of potash is to promote solution ot tlie inorganie 
siibstanees. Potash is present in sea water, and hence it oeeurs in tliO' 
deposits formed when an arm of the sea is cu,t off and the water e;v 
a, ted. Luckily for agriculturists, at the time when our Karroo rocks 
W'ere being laid down under water an immense inland sea became land- 
locked where Europe now lies, and by some peculiarity in the conditions/ 
as the sea water became more and more concentrated, the various in- 
gredients in solution separated out and became deposited independently;, 
thus in one layer sulphates were laid down, in another common salt/ but 
ill still others, pure potash salts. These deposits were buried and now 
underlie Northern Europe; they have been tapped at Stassfiirt and 
neighbouring places, and yield enough potash to supply the whole world 
for centuries to come. These Stassfurt deposits allow^ the potash saltS' 
to be w'on so easily and cheaply that it is needless for us to seek a South 
African siipply, while, at best, the amount of potasli needed' in a soil is- 
very small. 

Pliosphorus occurs as organic deposits in guano and hi bones.. In 
rn-ks it occurs in large quantities in fossilised droppings of extiiiet 
animals which ar^i dug out, as in the Cambridgeshire greensand, and 
ground down for manure. Some of the largest deposits, however, 
occur in the South Sea Islands, for instance, Christmas Island, where 
they exist as fossilised guano heels, and are exploited on a large scale. 
The cheapest form of phosphate manure is basic slag, an artificial pro- 
duct; yet the story of how the phosphorus got into the original iron oro' 
is purely a geological ({uestion, Ko natural masses of jihosphate-' 
yielding rocks occur in Soiitli xifrica, hut such have been worked for 
ma!iy years now in the Cretaceous rocks of Kortli Africa. 

.Xitrates and nitrogenous eompomids are either tlie product of direct 
combination of atmospheric nitrogen by means of the electrical discharge- 
during thnnderstorins, or of organic activity. In this country nitrogenous> 
c<)in])ounds exist in sulheient quantities in our soils for all purposes of 
])hint growth, and are produced either by oiie or other of the above 
causes or by lioth. The application of nitrates is usually superfiiious, 
and the use of guano, saltpetre and other nitrogenous manures is mainly 
beneficial from the fact that these are combined with other plant foods. 
Katiirally nitrate occurs in great bulk in Soufh America as a surface de- 
posit. The mineral is found on a raised beach where guano and sea animals^ 
shell iish and so fortli bad accumulated; these decaying yielded the potash 
nitrate, but the salt deposited along with them converted the nitrate 
into a soda nitrate which is practically useless. The discovery of vast 
deposits of potash at Stassfurt^ however,, came to the rescue of agricnl- 
tuiests and ot Iters whose life depends on blowing u]) tbeir fellow 
ereaturt-s, and elicmi.>ts were enabled to reconvert tlie Cliili saltpetre 
into the [)roper potash nitrate. In Sbnili: Africa nitrates occur under' 
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kranizes and in eaves where large accnniulations of droppings of bats^, 
rock ra},)l)rts and other cave-dwellers exist. A great many syndicates 
have been formed to exploit these small deposits, dazzled wiili tiie wealtli 
tliai accrued from the working of the Cfhili saltpetre-^ know ap- 
pialid for subscriptions to the extent of half a million, while the total 
anioiiiit of saltpetre in the farm under prospect would not fill a niealie 
sack. Tile source of nitrates now- is, or will shortly be, purely artificial,, 
as there are large factories established in Europe for converting atmos- 
pherica nitrogen into compounds by the aid of the electrical discharge, so 
tliat the nitrate hunters will have no excuse for troubling us in futiirec 
111 the foregoing remarks I have outlined briefly what is agricultural 
geolcgy, and I have tonehed oil snhjects wdiich the geologist in his work 
has to notice and record. If our agriculture is to become more than a 
mere ha})hazard alfair these facts must be understood and advantage 
taken of them. I do not mean that every farmer will have to become 
an expert geologist, but 1 do insist that geological data ought to be 
available lo liim to work on. I have had naturally to speak only in 
general terms, as I am not personally acquainted with Xatal geologAy 
which bristles with problems of a complex character, Init if I have shown 
that my science is not a theoretical amusement, hut has a practical hear- 
ing on everyday life, I shall be quite satisfied, and I dare hope that 
when the finances of the country become somewdiat easier, this use will 
be recognised and a geological survey will he re-started. 


His Excellency the Governor of the Transvaal has been pleased to 
ap})oint l\Ir. Charles Walter Ho'ward as Entomologist of the Transvaal 
Department of Agricnltnre, with effect from the 1st July, 1907. 


The History of the Cowpea. — In order to clear up many ques- 
tions with the history of the cowpea and its introduction into America,, 
a botanist trained in the critical discrimination of plants and with a wide 
knowledge of botanical literature, went into the matter under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the F.S. Department of Agin% 
culture. Mr. Mb F. Wight has made a thorough investigation of the 
history of the cowpea; and in a bulletin prepared by Mm he brings for- 
ward proofs of the principal points of that history, namely, that the cow- 
pea is a natit'c of the Afghanstaii region; that it was introduced into the 
West Indies over two hundred years ago,; and that it was subsequently 
lu-ought to the American mainland,; gradually’ extending northward untile- 
about 11 97, it reached the latitude of the Potomac nnct attraqted f he at- ' 
tention of such a keen a'grichlturist r ^ 
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Pariiamentary Nates and Notionsm 


By “Scrutator.'' 

Maritz) )urg, 

17th Aiigust. : 

'I'jiE even inoiiotoiiY of the proceedings in Parliament since last liiontli's 
"‘■Kotes'' has been nnl)roken by any diseiission or incident of very great 
4M3ucern to tlie Ihruieu The Treasurer read his Biulget Spcedi. the llrst 
iroiii Hr. Brnnner, — a lucid exposition of the present state of tile (’olonvV 
trade and tlu^ general, iinancial position ; Parliainent lias since ihen 
heen mainly occnpi(‘d with the Esthnates; and in addition various of the 
Bills outlined in last inontIrs “]\’'otes" have engaged some portion of the 
•attention of meinbers There have^ in addition, been lengthy discussions 
•on such ini p()rtant subjects as Zululand land titles, and Pin.* inddan 
•ipiestion. 


The Budget Sgeeehm 

A perusal of the Budget Speech leaves the impression that Natal is 
not in such an uneiiviable position as pessimists are too fond of telling 
ns. Oiir thistoins statistics show ‘a condition of things that, in spite of 
the present severe depression, proniises well for our chances of a ])ros- 
perons state in the eomparativelv near future; they show, at any rate, 
that Natal has undoubted potentialities and is not the resoiireeless 
country that some people would Iiave us ])elieve. During lOOb there was 
a heavy decrease in ottr im})orts^, whilst there was a marked increase in 
our ex])orvs: of South African produce. Imported goods were verv 
largely displaced by similar articles of local inroduetion ; and this i>, as 
the Treasurer pointed out, indeed a satisfactory feature, as it sluiws ibat 
the Colony is .making progress in the production and maniifiUriinN' of 
goods for her own as well as her neighbours' use. Some of the mai.n 
decreases were in ale and beer, biscuits, fresh and frozen meat, soap, sugar, 
and wood niamifaetures — goods which are now to a large extent produced 
locally. 


MetuFs Tpude m 1906a 

Our imports during 1906, from all sources, reached a total value of 
111,131,000, a decrease of 10*:3 per cent, compared with the ]n*evious 
Tear, Goods of TJnited Kingdom origin, which in 190-1 represented 58-S 
per cent, of the total merchandise imported and in 1905 had fallen to 
55**2 per cent., were further set back last ;year to 52-2 per cent.. The 
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pix>portioii ol our iitiports from foreign eoiiiitries iiiereased from ’i.Ld 
per cent to SO-o per cent, during the same ]>eriod. Our total expo)’t> 
.anioiiiited in IDOli to £9^)01,000 (exclusive oi specie), a decrease of 
£629, ()00, equal to 6*1 per cent. This was not, iiowever, a real set-badv. 
as the decrease was contlned to imported goods re-exported, a decrease 
tliat was natural in view of the deerease in our iinports diiriiig that 
year. The following statement will show the direction and proportion 
of our exports in 1906-7 as compared with 1905-6:' — 


Imported Goods Re-exported: — 

1906-1. 

-C 

1905-6. 

+* 

Oversea .. . . . . .. . . . 

Overland . 

' 316.0iS' 

. . . . 4,863,542 

268,9:2 

5,802,508 

South Africaii Produce : — 



Oversea . . . . . 

Overland ...... . . . . . . , 

Ivaw Gold . . . . , . .... . . 

. . .. 1,155,491 

. . . . 1,205,645 

. . . . 083,129 

1,614.512 

1,142,866 

1,109,644 

Total Exports .. .. .. 

. . . . £9,383,891 

9,938, .502 


The Treasurer points out that the outstanding feature of the 
Colony's trade is the '-steady and rapid growth in the export tracle in 
.articles of South African produce or mannfaetnre." Since 1903 there 
has been an advance of 76-1 per cent, in our exports of South African 
produce: in that year our total exports of South African produce were 
of the value of £1,530,000 oni}-, whilst in 1906 the figures had risen to 
£2,695,000. The following statement shows the principal articles eon- 
Iribntmg to this increase : — 

VALUJ5 OF South AFRiCAxr PnoDucE Exported. 



1906 

1903 


£ ■ ■ 

■" ''£ ■ 

Bark 

.... 89,000 

11,000 

Ooa[ 

. . . . .5.52,000 

312.000 

Fruit . . . . 

121,000 

15,000 

Hair 

. . . . 55,000 

31,000 

Hides and shins 

.... 7(5,000 

23,000 

Jams and jellies 

.... 14,000 

6,000 

Maize and maize meal . . . , 

.... 182,000 

•46,000 

Matches 

, . . . 14,000 

1.2,000 

Suaar ■ 


394,000 

Wool 


5VAi992.000: 

Other products .. 





, £1,530,000 
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(raided !n' tbe?e figure^^. says tlie Treasurer; it is reaseiiablc to eon-: 
elude tiiat, altiiougli the past three years have \YitBessed a severe falling 
ot! 11] re veil lie throiigli the Customs, and have placed a severe st rain 
upon iiiaiiy commeixua fnins, the aggregate wealth of the eominiinity 
inis not suffered gresitly. '‘A moderate proportion only of the total value 
of imported goods represents actual profits within the Colony, and these 
profits accrue to iinporters and dealers; whereas in the ease of South 
African ]»roduce or maiuifaetures exported, a nmeli greater proportion 
of the value beneiits either the grower, or manufacturer, the person 
whose labour is utilised in its production, or the agent employed in ’its 
transit to tlie port of shipment. Clearly, then, efforts should be made- 
to fiirtlier develop existing industries, and to initiate any others oifering 
reasoiiaiiie hope, of sueeessA i . • 


In tins eonnectioii, the opportunity may he taken to remind readers 
of the Treasurers explanation of the reason for increased taxation— or,, 
to 5>peak more accurately, for altering the incidence of taxation. The 
frc.-Ii Taxation proposals brought forward by Government at first sight 
have a depressing effect (in more than one sense, perhaps!), in that 
they seem to point to a greater degree of distress in the trade ^ and general 
ccomniiie position of the country than is really the case. After pointing 
out the evidence contained in the Customs statistics of the Colony’s 
rapidly increasing ability to supply produce and nianuf act tires for its 
own consumption, and the consequent fact that we shall, year by year, 
require to inq^ort a smaller quantity of goods from beyond our borders^. 
Mr. Jlrunner remarks that these iinports form one of the priueipal 
seiirce.- <ff levenue, and that, therefore, the gratifying increase of the- 
Cidonv*.- products has brought about the inevitable decrease in the 
amomu derived iroiu Customs duties, ^‘The expenses of the admiiiis- 
tratitm of (Government must, however," he says, '■‘he provided/for, and 
as the taxes imposed through the Customs can no longer he relied upon 
to yiold a sufffeieiitly large sum, it becomes necessary to alter tlie in.' 
eidence of taxation, and to obtain from otlier sources revenue for the 
requiroiuents of the Treasury." 


A^rrluifltora# BIHsm 

Fair ijrogress has lieen made Tvith the Bills whicli have been intro- 
duced into the Assembly. With certain amendments, the East C^oast 
Fever Fencing Bill, the Tuberculosis Prevention Act Amendment Bill, 
and rile East Coast Fever Loan Act Amendment Bill, have' pas-^ed 
through both Flouses. The East. Coast Fever Act Amendment Bill has 
been read a third time by the Assembly: and a further Bill do prohibit 
the ex]iort of ostriches and ostrich eggs’’) has been introduced and read a 
first time. 
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On the motion of the Minister of Agrieiilture for the third reading 
of the East Coast Fever Amendment Bill, Mr. Hyslop asked that some 
explanation be given by the Minister as to what exaetl}^ were the powers 
conferred by the Bill. He thought this explanation was desirable be- 
cause there was great ignorance on the part of people in the country as 
to what had been done in the matter. The farmers would probably not 
iiiidorstand that compulsory slaughter had been resolved upon, nor what 
^steps would be taken under the powers conferred by the Act. He was 
sure, however, that, when farmers did know, they would be very sati>sfied 
with the course decided upon. He also asked the Minister to explain 
how the necessary funds were to be provided. 

In reply, Mr. Deane said that, after the Bill had been passed by 
Parliament, and power for compulsory stamping-ont was thereby given 
to the Government, the first step taken wmiild be to call the people to- 
gether in the districts affected by East Coast Fever and explain the 
pro\isions of the new law, especially with regard to the natives. Full 
explanation Avoukl be made ; and it would be pointed out to the faTraers- 
and the natives that the powders conferred upon the Government- did not 
necessarily mean the \vholesale wiping out of cattle. 


In the reinovai of cattle the following process would be adopted. 
Where one or two days' trek from the farm to the nearest railway station 
necessary, the animals would be temperatured before removal, and 
every day whilst on trek. All cattle with a normal temperature wmuld 
be moved on, those with abnormal temperature would be slaughtered on 
the spot. If this process were carefully and thoroughly done thei'e was 
no danger of their spreading the disease, even when passing through 
cleaii ground. The Government, Mr. Deane said, would be as fair as pos- 
sible with regard to the schedule of prices. As regards the natives, it 
wa> well knowm how averse they were to having their cattle taken away,, 
but, on the other hand, where the disease was rampant natives were now 
clamouring to have their cattle taken by the Government. 


As to the cost involved in the proposed policy of stamping out, Mr* 
Deane considered that it would take £100,000 to deal with the disease 
oil the lines suggested. The loss would be about 30 per cent. The eattle- 
to be slaughtered, he continued, would be brought to the Government 
Abattoir and dealt with there, and arrangements would be made to sell 
the meat. Xo one but the Government would be allowed to remove cattle; 
and tlic Government would sell the meat and dispose of the hides and 
horns to the best advantage. AVith regard to the funds necessary, Mr.. 
Deane reminded members that^a Bill had been introduced last Session to- 
provide for the raising of £200,000 for stamping out purposes. The 
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House did not, however^ apx^rove of the policy of stainpiiig out, and tlie 
Bill was reduced by half. Mr. Deane anticipated that a Bill proyiding 
£100,000 for the }}ur|;)oses of the measure under eoiisideratioii, would Ijo 
introduced during the present Session, 

Xjcpar# mf Osti^mhes^ 

A Bill “to prohibit the export of ostriches and ostrich eggs' ' has 
been iiitrodueed by Government and read a first time. The prohibition 
proposed will be iiiieoiiditioiial except in the case of ostriches or ostrich 
eggs intended for export to any neighbouring Colony or State where siini"* 
lax legislation exists. The object of this Bill appears to be to bring 
Hatal into line with the other South African States, some of which have 
passed Acts on the same lines. The effect of this legislation will be 
protective of the ostrich farming indnstry in South Africa; hut the ad- 
vantages directly derived by Natal will not be as great as in the case of 
■Cape Colony, for instance, as ostrich farming in Natal occupies the atten- 
tion of a very small number of our farmers. 

The Labour Party seems determined to leave no stone mi turned to 
make it impossible — or even, if they can bring it about, unlawful— for 
trading on the part of Indians (including the class known aswAkrabs^'— 
who are, it may be mentioned, not Arabs at all, but Indians, they being 
Mohammedans, and so of a superior caste to that of the ordinary Indian, 
designated indiscriminately as Aooiies‘'). Mr. Haggar was obliged to 
yvithdraw his Bill; and, having done so, nioV'Ccl two resolutions : first, ‘‘‘thaT, 
in the opinion of this Honse, the time has arrived when the Government 
should take steps to effectively restrict and ultimately to abolish Asiatic 
immigration into Natal;*’ and second, “That all Indians or other Asiatics 
who may arrive hereafter in Natal, under indentures made after Decem- 
ber 31st, 190T, shall, on the expiration of such indentures, be repatriated/^ 

Mr. Johnstone thereupon moved the following amendments: (1) 
'^^That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that, during the recess, 
the Government should enter into negotiations with the Government of 
India, through the Bight Hon. the Secretary of State for the Goloiiies, 
for the purpose of making alterations with regard to Indian immigration, 
wdiereby immigrants should be repatriated at the expiration of their term 
of service;” and (2) “That the Government shonlrl also take into consideT- 
.ation the amendment of various laws affecting Indiajis at present in the 
-Colony, with the view of eneoitraging the employment of sueli in the 
labour market, thus decreasing and making less necessary the importa- 
tion of Indians.” He pointed out the fact — a fact that appears to have 
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quite escaped the notice of blind advocates of Indian repatriation — -that 
the Indians were originally introduced into the country for the develop- 
ment of two of our greatest agricultural industries — the tea and sugar 
iiidiistries. He rightly contended that, if the importation of Asiatic 
labour were stopped, those industries would be instantly strangled. 


The source of the wdiole difficulty lies^, not in the fact that we are- 
using indentured Indian labour^ but in the fact that, when the Indian^s 
term of indenture expires^, we cannot force him to return to his country.. 
Then the newly liberated Indian casts around for the most profitable 
oecupatioii. Whatever he goes in for^ he has one great advantage over 
the European : he can live on next to nothing, and he can live in the 
most squalid surroundings, so long as the rent does not make too large 
a hole in his income. Consequently he can undersell the European, and, 
not having, also, any of the expenses and losses that the European trader 
has to face, he can, at the same time, make a large profit. We must, 
for some years yet, import the labour we require for our sugar and tea 
plantations — until the conditions prevailing in the native labour market 
change — hut at the same time the growing evil of Indian trading is calling 
for remedy. Therein lies the diffieulty. 


Mr. Johnstone's amendment -was seconded by the Treasurer, and,, 
on being put to the vote, was carried by 2S to 9. 


A week later Mr. Haggar asked for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend Act No. 17, 1895, entitled an ^^Aet to amend the Indian Immigra- 
tion Law, 1891." His motion w’^as negatived. He then, on the following 
day, moved : ^'That, in the opinion of this House, the Go^ ernment should 
ijitroduce legislation providing that after a certain date, but not later 
than 31st Decemher, 1912, it shall he unlawful to grant any licence to 
persons known as '■'AsiaticB,' ^ Arabs,' or TArab Traders’ in the Colony of 
Xatal.'’ A long discussion took place; and, finally, the motion, on being 
]>ur, was lost, on a division, by 28 to 10. 


Locust Dosts^uction^ ' 

The siil.qeet of locusts has not, so far, occupied any part of the atten- 
tion of members in our House. The Legislative Council of the Orange 
Eivt^r Colojiy has, however, been engaged with the consideration of an 
important measure which the Government has introduced, framed chiefly 
pii the results of the experience of Katal. The O.Ti,C, Government GazetU 
of the 9th August contained the promulgation of tliat Ordinance.- 

Under the provisions of the new Ordinance, every occupier of a 
farm on which locusts have deposited their eggs is compelled to give 
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notice of the fact^ iu writing, to the nearest police post. The penalty 
iinposed for failure to comply with this section of the law is a fine not 
exceeding £10, or iinprisoninent for a period not exceeding one inonth. 
It is proTided that no oecnpier of a farm shall be exem])t from the penalty 
imposed by la^asoii of mere temporary absence from the farm at a tiiiie 
when siieli ec’gs um’e deposited. 


Oeenpiers are also eom})e11ed to give immediate notification of the 
appearance on their land of any voefganfjers (whether hatched thereon or 
otliiM-wise), and must further nse tlieir "^'utmost endeavours''’ to destroy 
such rnctgniigers. The same penalty as before is imposed in the ease of 
fail n JO' ro comply with these provisions. 


The individnal wlio tries to evade his res])onsibilities by driving 
voetgangers from his farm on to his neighhoiir’s land, has not been for- 
^tten. He is not, however, liable to any penalty if, in the case of his 
growing crops ])eiiig threatened by a swarm of voetgangers^ he drives the 
locusts on to a neiglibonring farm after having in vain attempted to 
destroy the swarm. 


A Chief Locust Otheer and subordinate locust officers are to l)e 
appointed. These officers will have power to enter on any farm on which 
voetgangers have appeared and take all sneh steps as they may deem 
necessary to destroy such locmsts ; and vvhilst carrying out such dutv, 
locust oificers are entitled to the free use of any water that may be re- 
quired for the purposes of destruction, and also to free grazing and water 
for their animals — transy>ort and otherwise. 


In a case where an occupier fails to give tlie required notice of the 
appearance of voetgangers or to use his utmost endeavours to destroy such 
locusts, the cost of destruction by C4o^■c^lnTlellt will be recoveralde froni 
the occupier; whilst in the case of a farm ulierc there is no white person 
resident as occupier, or wliere the occupier is the manager, caretaker, or 
otherwise the servant of the owner, and has failed to give notice of the 
appearance oi met gangers^ and has not used his best efforts to destroy 
them, the expenses incurred by the Government are recoverable from the 
owner himself. 


In the same issue of the Gazette as that in which the Locust Destruc- 
tion Ordinance is promulgated, appears notification of the re-appointment 
of Hr. Charles IfcCf Johnston as, Chief Locust Officer of the Orange Eiver 
Colony for a further period of six months,, from the 1st Jnly, 1907. 
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Export of Mealies. 

Ay niPOETAXT MEETiyCI. 


QUESTION OP GBADINO. 

Saturbay, August 3rd, was the oeeasion of an importaut meeting of 
persons interest eel in the export of mealies, in the office of the Prime 
Minister/ called on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture for the 
purpose of obtaining advice in conneetioii with the proposed organised 
exportation of mealies. Bepresenting the farming: interest were Messrs. 
G. I), xilexander, J.P., and the Hon. T. Hyslop (representing the Mealie 
Growers^ ITnion), J. A. Westhank and H. A. Light (representing Dalton 
Pariners’ Assoeigition), J. Moon. J.P., and Baker (representing CainpeT- 
dowii Association), W. Pepworth (Klip Biver), Oldacre (Newcastle), and 
Lund. Messrs. Henderson (Chairman of the Durban Chamber of Com- 
merce), A. G. May, De Maal Balwe and Havne appeared on behalf of the 
mercantile industry; while the Government -was represented by the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Agriculture, and the Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

In opening the proceedings the Minister of Agrienlture said the 
time was fast approaching when the work of exporting mealies should 
he undertaken. He took it for granted that they all knew tvhat the 
Government had already done in connection vhth the organisation of an 
export of mealies. The first step Avould have to be the appointment of 
an inspector at the Port. Circular letters had been sent to the various 
farmers^ associations of the Colony, and as a result about a dozen samples 
of mealies had been received. He now wished to have the advice of 
those present regarding those, samples, which were before them: he 
wished to know whether mealies should he sent in one grade or in more 
than one. When that point had been settled the Government could go 
ahead and appoint their inspector. 

The Prime Minister next spoke. He said the Government wanted 
the co-operation and assistance of both the merchants and fehe farmers. 
The Government had moved in the matter up to a certain stage, and it 
now felt that, withont the co-operation of both the farmers and the 
mercantile community, any further advance on the part of the Govern- 
ment would be more or less futile. The Government hoped and believed 
that the merchants would give their assistance in dealing with the grain 
in Natal and on the London markets through the agencies and ramifi- 
catious of their business connections. The farmers, in their turn, would 
he able to help them in respect of the production of the grain ; and the 
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(.ovemment could do its part in seeing that the quality of the ijrain was- 
iq! to sample. He understood that in the London markol the a-rain was 
.aenerallp dealt, with on samples. He had had forwarded to him.'froni one 
deah w brokers, a sample showing the war in whi.d. grain was 

v.as not of much eonsec,uenee to the dealens whether enod, had or in- 

•r*idr''hrfr"' tme to the .sauiple-so long 

hnshel” a. sample representing so nranv 

ill London i <3eserxpnons of grain 

i'Pd fr adrised that the brokers had their grain standard- 

fogn Sd f r t «tandar£ we -e 

ZT l\ representing grades nnmber one. two and 

the iniRbt be adopted. Tt was of 

ihe ntniost eonseqnenee that in developing ^],,t was one of the Is 

meL^oidd bo ®^^spieion. It was in this respect that the Croyern- 

SuTder wh, bT''“ wonld formulate theZnZ 
tions under which the gram should be exported. The Government had 

export trade.™^ i»ig¥,he used for the purposes of the 

«-ith“j,a?ato T!“‘ 'T *' O"""”*®*’* inteirtiom 

that the themselves: all 

export easy. » iimt v iow . f for that 

the Hatal Agricultural Hniou 'T+''^ result of a resolution passed by 
a Mealie Growers' Hnion Prem'^ establish 

»t tie Kcent oLfYC,, 

sympathy with this movemeut -iwn j • * Government was in 
take it up. The Mealie Growers’ tTr^ ^®^su'ous that the farmers should 
’^f rules that L been dr^n 
afterwards the Minister of AgricuIture'^raWd 

which action at once raised in fbl T ' , ^ ^ of .mealies, 

whether these mealies were to.he ‘ 


trom all the circular letters was that, 

, . S. vl;, t., ^ ,:: ; W. , V' J i - 






A LARGE HAUL OF SHARKS. 

The above illustration represents a portion of a largfe catch made by Mr. J. J. Stephenson, of the 
Department of Agriculture. Two female sharks, each 7 ft. 6 in. long, were caught. In one of these 
were found ten young ones— shown in the foreground of the picture; in the other were seven young 
ones, so that nineteen sharks may be said to have been caught with two throws. 
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uihI tilt* (‘Oiniuission which would |)e charged hy the Union, Before any- 
tliing furtlier was done, he would like to know, whether il was the- 
iuii'iituui of tlu* (Tovcrniuent lo take up the export o! mealies and act iu 
Ihe way the Mealie {Irowers' Uniou was going to act. The tlovcruineiit 
had made it impossible lor the Mealie Growers’ Union to go on. 

rhe Ih'iine Minister said that the Gov eminent had tilready made the 
road easy lor the nicalic growers. It had reduced the freight liv lu'arly 
oO per cent, and was offering all the information within its power. The 
samples received were indicative of what the farmers had done in re- 
sjionse to the action oi the Government. The presence of those gentle- 
men that day was an answer to Mr. Alexander. The Government was 
prepared to render help in whatever way it eonkl. That was the very 
object they had in view in starting the movemenl. and he irusted iho 
Government would have the c i-oiieratiim of tin* farnu'rs. Whatever 
luid been done so far, Imd been done on the initiative of the Govermm'td'. 
He himself did not know whether the crop this season was suffieientlv 
large to admit of an e.xport being undertaken, d'liat point did not con- 
cern him much ; luit what did concern him was that, if iltcv conhl .send 
away gniiti ami prove tlml il was ]iossili!e to exiiort it, they would have- 
taken a step in tlie right direction, wlticli would nican that in a few 
years tliey would have large tpiautities of stuff to send a wav. 

The Colony, eoiitiiuied Mr. Moor, was cajiahh' of praditeing far 
more than it was doing at the present time, and it would produce more 
]irovided the farmers knew there was a market over (he water. The 
lirat step was to ]n*ove that mealies oonld he produced at a price that 
would admit of a satisfactory overseas exjiort; and, having proved that„ 
they could then say to the people of South Africa, "Hero i.s pnictioally 
a limilless market for you,” even, although , the present year’s shipment 
was I’onfiued to a few thousand ' ''‘.'■■v'.'y., 

Tin* Minister of .*\griculture 'contended that 'the Goynrnment was 
clearing the way for the mealie growers, and not standing in their way. 
In estimating the production of mealies in the past, he had only taken 
account of the European crops. .Applications, however, had Itcon re-' 
ewived from natives in the Tlioni country asking for a.ssisiaiicc to get 
their mealies to market. There had been an e.xceptionaliy favonrahle 
.season in tie* ’riioms. willi the I'C-sult' that the native crops were far 
aliove the average. 

Mr. Ale.ximder explained that he' had no wish to decry what the 
Government had done; hut he Wished to. kiiow clearly the Government’s 
inlentions regarding the future. He had stated again and "again that 
the facilities given by the present Gioyeimment for tin* ex|)ort of mealies 
had done >nore in the interests of' agriculture than all tht* exiteriment 
farms and agrieiiltural settlemewts that bad. ever hdeh vhmgljt into 
existence. In order, howeverJTo'egrry'oU't utcalie.cspOrisition prpperly, 
it should be done by the farmers tilemselyes thfongh their Union. Hu 
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u^p(‘}ited that the aetieii of the Government in ealliriu’ i'or samples linfi 
<ha]e a great deal <vf Imnn to the Mealie Growers' I] int)ii. ![(' (leelar^'d 
ih;U he iiiteiuh^^ resign his position as acting cliahnian ol: tlnsi 
rnion because he felt it impossible to go on with tli(‘ prciseni, arrange- 
uienb when the Govemnient was to export the inealieb ami noi. the 
lUealie Growers' Ihiion. As far as the (ptestion of niealit'S going <mt of 
tlie fM'aintrv was concerned, the IJni on nndertook io deal witli iln^ ('rftp 
not a>r an export crop, hnt in any way in whieli il could Ik* sold i<f the 
lx 'st advantage, whether in the Transvaal or elsewhere. Tin* action of 
the (hrverirrnent in lowering the rates and giving gin'ater iaciliiies was 
worthy of the greatest praise*, but its action in stepping in now widle 
tin* Union was in operation and existejiee virtnally irreveiited the coin 
tinnafioTt of the Union. This was a great mistake. 

Mr. W. Pepworth returned thanks to the G<jvernni^ for its action 
in the interests of niealie growers^, and he expressed the opinion that, in 
doing so, he was voicing the views of the farmers in the Klip Hiv<‘r 
Division. He suggested that the Government slioxiicl provide fac^i lilies 
for stornpo' the mealies at the port, and that it should aim at treating 
the mealies like coal, delivering them wholesale into the trnelcs and Unm 
into the ships, bagging them in London. 

i\ir. Mooi! regretted the attitude tliat Mr. Alexatuler lunl taken up. 

Mr. Henderson said the Durban Chamber of Commerce, were in 
■sympathy with the endeavour to create an export trade in mealies. 

Mr, May had no doubt that Hat al could compete successfully wit It 
•ether countries, Itut he did not think that the mealies submitted that 
day were a fair average of tlie present year's ero])s. dlhey were too 
gxiod. He did not think it would be possible to fix any grades frons Die 
■samples before tlieni. It was better to follow the lines of other <'nun tries 
and have a large number of other grades, w^hieli wonld not necessarily 
•complicate matters. Mr. May then explained some of the methods of 
grading adopted on the American markets. 'Whoever was going to do the 
sampling, he said, wmnld have a hard task. He kmwv from experience 
even earcful farmers would send different grade imxalitxs in the same 
truck. He knew of no country exporting meali<‘s wdiieh did uoi hulk 
them before or after export in order to grade them more satisfactorily. 
lie asked whether the Government had taken into its consideration tlie 
fiuestion of weighing mealies in order that an oflicial eertifeate might 
br given of the grade and weight, so that the farmer could be relieved 
ftxmi all responsibility as soon as the mealies were ]nit on board. 

The Prime Minister said that the Government was willing to 
no this; and he suggested that the meeting should ap]K)int a snl)- 
eonnnittee to go (?arefully into the matter of grading. 

A siib-eommittee, as suggested, . was appointed at the eonelnsion of 
tin* meeting, consisting of Messrs. Hayne, Light and ISlay (representing 
the commercial eommnnity), and Messrs. J. G. Colon brander, J. Moon 
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W. Pepwortli {represG'nlin^^^ the farmers). A liieeting to dis-iih* i!u^ 
Blatter of gracliiig was arranged to l;e liel.d in Ijiirljan on tlio foii<.\\'j]ig 
Tlinrsclay. 

A discussion arose regarding the quality of the bags used o^or ex- 
portation ])iirposes, and it was contended l)y the lepreseiitatives td' iiio 
■coiiimcrciaL conimunity bags should l)e at least ’:fUl)S. in wri-iit. 

Mr. Mi\y said there was a hiw in force in Austri^^^^^^^^^ proliiliiting tlio ini- 
portation ol; ])ags under 2flbs., unless tlie weight was disiiiu-tly juai'krd 
thereon. 

It was ])oiiited out that the fa riuers had already bought t lie ir saeks 
for this season; the ina'jority of Avliieii weighed 2]lbs., aiul iiK-reLore 
thcere was hkely to be a big loss Ironi 

The question of the teniporary storage ‘if tlie niealies at oiir r;! the 
sheds at the port was discussed. It teas pointed out that it would ica: i)e 
]ira(‘Lirabh‘ lo st,‘t a'gart a separate sited for tin* mealies, becausi' <!L ilu* 
uncertainty of where the sldps would berth. 

ddie Prime Minister said he would take into eoiisi derat ion lie* 
matter of arranging for vessels shipping mealies to bertli opposite tlie 
sited wliet'e tile mealies tvere stored, and tlins save a doiilile liaiidli ug. 

ddie Minister of Agricultitre said that a eliarge of about one fartlting 
a bag would have to be made to cover the cost of inspection and weighing 
;at the port. 

Tlie following is a copy of a cireidar letter which has been sent by 
the Iilinister of Agrienlture to the \nrious Agricultural Assoeiatioiis of 
the Colony, regarding tlie matter of the grading of mealies for exjiort 
■ oversea : — 

''Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 

20th Aiignst'Dior. 

'bSir, — T have tlie honour to inform you that a meeting was ludd on 
the 3rd of August, which liad been convened l>y the Goverinneut for tln^ 
purpose of discussing the question of mealie export, and that, at the 
meeting in question, a sub-committee was appointed for tlie purpose of 
■diadding iiiien thi' grades under which Xatal mealies should lie exported 
oversea. 

“This committee lias made tlie following recoimnendations regarding 
grading, tvhicli have been adopted by the Government: — 

A'o. 1. White Flat Mealies, — Shall be sounds dry, plump, well- 
cleaned, and the grain nearly even in size. Occasional straw-coloured 
spots on the grain shall not deprive it of its grade. 

Mo, 2. White Mealies (Flat Varietij), — Shall be sound, dry, and 
reasonably edean, but an occasional yellow or discoloured berry shall not 
uleprive it of its grade. ^ ' 

A'O. 3, White Mealies (Flat Variety), — Shall be drxB Berries may 
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])e of irregular size aud sliape, and a reasonable quantity, not exceeding 
12| peiv ceiii, may be y or discoloured berries. ■ 

Nj). 1. White 0 oast Mealies. — 8ball bo l)riglit, dry, sound, and well- 
cleaned, May ])e round, or round and flat mixed. An occasional coloured 
Iruty sliall not deprive it of its grade. 

No, fJ. Mixed Mealies.SlmW be dry, sound, and reasonably clean. 
May f)e round, or a niixtiire of round and flat. Chiefly white, but may 
eoiitain up to 25 ])er cent, of yellow or blue berries. 

.Ahn S. Mixed Shall be dry. May be round, fiat, or a 

rnixture of both ; chiefly yellow and white. A reasonable percentage of 
blue |}erries allowed. 

No. 1. Yellow Flat Mealies , — Shall be bright, sound, dry, plninp,. 
and, well-cleaned. 

ISo, £?. 1 ellow Flat Aiealies—Slvdll be sound, dry, reasonably clean.. 
All (U‘casi())ud white, red or faulty berry shall not depTive it of its grade* 

Ac. 1. fellow Bomid 31 ealies. —Bhdll be bright, sound, dry, pliimp,. 
and well -cleaned. 

No. 2. Yellow Round Mealies. — Shall be sonnd, dry, and reasonably 
I'ieim. An occasional v'hite, red or faulty berry shall not deprive it of 
its grade. 

N o. s. 3.fixed Yellow Mealies . — Shall be dry, may be round, flat or a 
mixture of both. 

‘X^lioiild you wish to export mealies and to avail yourself of the giad- 
iug system tinder which the mealies are to be sold to arrive on samples- 
previously sent Home to England, it will be necessary for you to notify 
me of the quantity you intend to export and of the probable date of the- 
arrival of the consignment in Durban. 

^^'Tho mealies must lie graded in Durimn from an i-nsp(M*tioii of the 
consignment by Air. J, A. Westbrook, who has boon appointed, by the- 
(hivermneiit ; and you will ])e notifled as soon as possible of the grade- 
under which they have been so classifled by the G-overnment Ins})eetor. 

1 lie Inibs (>{ hidiugw'ill be duly endorsed with tlu‘ gnnUn and arrangemimls 
will also be made for the mealies to be weighed, and the weight of tho- 
('misigninent endorsed on the shipping documents. A. small eliarge will 
bt* jnade lor the inspection and the weiglring. Arrangements must be juade- 
bv tlu'^ s]up])ers tliemselves for the insurance of the consignment. 

‘*11xe mealies can, if roipiired, be consigned to the Agent-General in 
I.ornhm. who will sell them to the best advantage, and the inoiuu' so* 
V ill be calfled out to f^atal by the l!^atal Bank free of expense to 
the consignor. 

1 ne samples ot the various grades are 1 icing forwarded to the aVge.nt- 
General in London, and it is intended to cable to the Agent-General as 
each shipment leaves the Port notifying lain of the numbers of the bags’ 
and grades so that the consignments can be sold before arrival. If tliis 
4:in!ibe be not followed the mealies will have to take their chance on ar- 
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xivai in London,, and extra expenses will be iiiciiTred iii eomieetioii with 
liandling and warehonsing. 

“The following Hgures re|)reseiit railway earriagcgfreiglir. itiinkiiig 
.charges^ and all other incidental items of expenditure/ iiieliidiiig eoin- 
niissiou on sale in the Home market: — 


Per Ton, 


Ladysmith to London .1 3 6 

ik'eweastle to London .. .. . . ‘ d. .. 16 9 

Dimdee to London . . 1 5 6 

Lstcourt to London .. .. .. .. .. 1 1 8 

Grey town to Lojidon .... ...... . . 1 1 3 

ILclimond to London . . ........ 1 0 6 

Lreighton to London ...... .... 1 2 6 

1 hilt on to London 106 

'daritzbnrg to London (including 

cartage) 1 1 2 

Veriilam to lanidon . 1 0 6 

Tugela to London 1 0 (J 

Nortli Siurpstone to London .1 0 6 

ITinzi to London ..’ 1 0 6 


Per JMuid. 
i 200 ius, J 
' ,s. d. 

. 2 ' 2 

...2 6 
■■ ': 2 ' 

'h2" 6 

1 -Hi 
1 101 - 

2 r 

1 lOL 

2 nl 

1 loi 

1 IH 
1 lOl 
1 KM- 


“The ]>rices wlvicli liave l)een realised for American and Luropean 
mealies on the English markets during the last six months average from 
•21s. 6d. to 26s. 6d, per quarter of 480 Ihs., according to the season, and 
to the quality of the grain. 

“It should he seen that the fiijl 203 lbs. of nieaiies are ])]aeed in 
rsoiind liags. which must be well sown with double twine and made secure. 
Each bag sent forward for export must be clearly marked with the ex- 
porter’s private mark. 

“As this is tlie initial stage in the export of Hatal mealies, it is im- 
perative that each exporter supplies mealies of uniform quality and o.L' 
proper weighty otherwise our mealies will obtain a bad name on the Home 
markets^ and the endeavours of the Government to establish the export; 
trade will provi* imdfective.'' 


Tkstixu or’ Eqpjxps pok Trxxsvaal. — li is notitied in the 
‘Govennrnent Gazelle that, in connection with the testing with tuallein of 
^equincs proc-eeding to i,h.e Transvaal, the following (diarges are tii he 
enforced: — Eor e-acli animal tested^, up to six animals, a charge of 5s, a 
head, whieli. charge is to include mallein; and for each additional animal 
abeme si.x a charge of 2s. 6d. per head, which charge is to inelude nudleiiu. 
It is required that these fees shall be paid in easli before the issue of 
the nceessarv (rortifleate is made. 
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T&haksGuHuur in Zuiti AMka, 


MET SPEC] ALE TOEPASSmii OP EA'I’A] 


l)nor E. E. SAn.uit, Direct eiir, Pi'oel: Statioji.s. 


J'K iiiiijiraak van lievoegde beoorcleelaars over Ziiid Afrikaaiisclie tabak 
\ertiii(ii(J op de fcceJite Tentoonstelling in I.ondcn were! veriieid als eeii 
guiistig auiiffingspiiut voor de diseussie van iniddeleu berekeod oin het 
Aiiiiilxii gegroeid tabiiksbbid in ec;n gmiatige po.sitie Le pliU>i.s(!ii op de 
jilaaiM lijk(' oil biiiteii mavkten. En hiorni] blijkt ongetwijfeld dat geen 
jiogiiig aclitei-wuge gelateii ];an wordetx als verloveii tijd ingeliaald on onze 
Jiijvrrheid op goJijke voet met die van de aangreiitie.nrle Ivolonipa gobrac-lit , 
Moe) worden. wier produkteii rei^dii de gnnstige aiUHlaeJit in de \oor- 
i aam.-te centra van gc'brnik trekken. 


Her rolgende^ overziclit, gepiililieeerd dtjor Imt Ivoloniaie 
Knanaalsclie l)iad Tobacco, dient ak een nidtigo vingerwi,i;?tng tot de 
vermdijkelijke vooruitgang in vem-hilJendc deekm van'Zuici Afrika, en 

tie Moedzakelijkheid voor een radikale wijzigiug van ons eigen stelsel: 

••irjdens tie Tentoonstelling werdeu monsiers van bladercn verkoelit 
en di iiii-cniug \an teden van Jiet jmliliek was dat de goecleren, Irotzii, 
sigaretieii of tabak, als good vorklatird worden, Jmewelboel anders van 
-nniak dan d(^ gewone rook maforialon. Do sigami waren niot berdenmar 
our Mi.we.s, en lioi kweokmn van eon genrig Wad, dat oiron brandl, 
eoing-zin.s gosehikt voor Jiet inaken van beste sigaren seliijnt taineliik 
\er in hot vorsoluet to leggen. Do sigaretten van Eliodesia, Transvaal 
ui KaajikoJonio vvarem do_ be,ste lievvijzen van de gmnaakte voidoring in 
t !• iipu-rhoid in Zuid Afrika, terwijl de vole nitinnntcndo tabakkon voor 
jn.ipgebnnk van verscliillende sterklioid en fljiiWid van snwlo alumnoeii 
l.HAronrk-rd werdori. ^ 


lie 


oinjiiekijlc naar dn vi^rtooninoxiii viiiii* aaii ruc^t 

•c-kr-v f 1 m-, I 5 :\ . r '■ 


txTSie 


,, . , r , citin .uua, uo iimisvaai— 

In- i . . 4 <■!« ‘-fb-er tabak. Hier sloot de vorscheidenlieid 
. 'gaiotten tabak— gekerfd, in de roi en in bet blad, van den beer 
■ '"m Johannesburg. Deze tinna heoft e-rondvin 

in -iagalio.Aicrg en hier is net waar deze weli.ckende tabakssoorten- 
.uiooien. hen ander treffend rertooning was die van het dTan.svaalsehe- 
-■.<.uv..rneuient tut Zonlpansberg, dat zijn T.atalxa’ handelsmcrk tabak en 
sigaivu vei-tooncle. Er waren sigaretten van twee en tabak van vier of 
vrjt Kiorum higareu en het tahaksblad werdem ook vertoond. zoomode 

I i' ; ! Jack, ;Eeplrt.,', van J'ohanuesbnrg vortoonde 

<nng,. mouster,s van hnn 'Crocodile’ liahdelBmerk, nit Magaliesberg tabak. 
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spe(*ial(/ roen van het vennootseliap De Jagor ^ C<k. l\t‘rk Straat 
Pretoria, dat eeii beiaBgwekkencl vertooning van goederen liacl, is 
du\ gven ('heirnealien of geurgevende mifldeltjes \'an welkc soort ook 
aa!ig<‘\v(‘i:cl woi deii, een felt dat ten guns te van vole andere vertooiid ook 
l owozeoi kail worden. 'raliak, opgodraaid on in faiitastiselie fatsoenen 
grj.^ rs', word vertoond door (len heer \aetor iioodekioof- l)e lieeren 
(k Eoiirdos iv Co. leverden goede resnltaten nit Tiirksclie zaaclsoorten; de 
sigarotteii iM-dialeiide os per lUO. 

"Ouitrent vijfPXkitalscdie iirunrs haddeii vertoon ingen. I)e lieer \W 
>Starr, van \'erulanp, vertoonde eeiiige seroeten die er goed uitzagen. W'. 
ktarr ralu’i.-e'-rt van lal)ak door iienizeh^^ en bewtndd ook andere 

lal)ak. Mei* kaii hem hesi houweii als een der ineest gevoiTbu'de pionicrs 
van oe Zuid Airikaaiiseiie iiijverheid. De lieeren Clietty Co., van Dur- 
baii^ liudden !n,k eeiiige sigaven ten toon. The Tobaeeo Planters, Pepkt.;, 
et! de iie^T* id’eerks A Co., iiadden ook tabak — in iiet blad en gekerfd. 

"De Cu'aiije Pivier Kolonie nijverlieid Averd xxiidegenwoordigil (ioor 
dc- i iuiui van dt' lieerei) Alexander W right tk Co., van \’re(]ef<)rt, \vier 
rollai.ak aangeviiid was door gt‘keL*fd taltak, tijn, iiiediuiu en grof 
gesmden, ^)in alie sinaken Te\ reden te stelien. De beer B. Pretorins* 
Are.. \Velg*‘ruv.t, vertoonde ook wat van de eigeiiaardige gi‘diouiidt‘ tabak, 
w aarin de onislag betstaut nit het beele Idad, de grove steiigels ingxjsloten, 
helgei'n deze Zuid Afrikaanselie roi en gedraaide tai)ak een vreenidsoortig 
h on waehtig' voorkomeii geelt. 

”D)e heer iT. Wk J. van der \’een, van Dndtslioorig tui de hem* John 
C. iianhenheiiner, van Soynioiir^ waren oiider de vertooners nit de Kaaj)- 
kolonie. Eeuige slgaretten van ilhirksehc zaad gegroeid in het Paarlseh 
d.striKt nniaklen een goed monster nit. Boiiiinige dozer onder den 
iiandelsrnerk uaam van ndroimd \Agrtlen geniaakt door de T'onrt Cigarette 
and Tobacco Factory,' van Port Elizabeth, en werden verkrocht tegen del 
per pakje van 10,, en enkelen werden weggegeven ais inonsters. De Leer 
van Wijk, ■an Fairbainu had een inooie uilstalliiig. De lieer J. 11. 
Vo'gi, vn?: Seymoui', vertoonde pijp talmk in pakjes (Ui Insse gidnnhle 
I la,;, aantMiUund<‘ scu’der hoe goede mengsels gcmiaakt knnneii worden 
don* iud gebnmik van verstdiillende soorton. lint distrii-t Ladismitli, in de 
Kia; koioiiie. is Ijekeml voor de Kalabas pijpen, Avaarvan er een iuooio 
nil tailing van d-.m lunn* U. Boide was, 

'‘De Phodt'sische abdeeling irioml’eerde met hare ‘hhirks{'he' siga- 
rciUm en ceu praebiige \ertooning van Bright A^irginia van de ‘S(uit]i 
Aid lean Planlations, ldd.‘ De sigaretten van. de fahriek Cehroeders 
Barker, Bulawayo, waren . Y(H>rbeelden van nette verpakking e.a 
zorgviildige bert^iding van genrige en goed brandende tabak. Een goede 
vei'tooning van. her Turksch-I{hode:sisehe blad werd opgeinerkt — van 
het bc.ste gegroeid door den heer ,S- Briggs, van Aiazoe, Zuid Bhodesia. 

( lojbAvar. CL* tabak voor sigaren teilleteetter gegroe'id, en itbpher 

van Saiishurv, werd ook vertogenAvoordigdA 
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Meer beredeiieerd., evt derhalve om die redeii iiieer beliui^rijk, is het 
riipport van deii beoordeelacir,, deji beer breeinaii, opinie van 

gewielit is oiiidat liij eeii praetiscdie fabrikant is: — 

“I)e tabak gngToeid iii ISTatai was .kTOi', en zoii gehiMil 

-taigescdiikt zijn Yoor de Eiiropeesehe raai'kt. Het selieen oi men lud te 
geil liet groeien en do iniddel rib meet iiiiiistens 30 ]Ver eeiit. van bet 
gcheele gewieiit nitgemaakt bebben, De aders waren betrckkelijk even 
dik en oin die reden zou de tabak ongesehikt zijii voor eon binder — bet 
eeiiige niogelijke doei waarvoor bet gebruikt koii wordeii. 

‘"^len nioet in liet gebeiigen boudeii dat de tabaksocKrteii vereisebt 
TOor sigaar, >^igaretten iiuiken., of pijp doeleinden sijn alle absoliint 
TersebilleiuL 

atniosferisebe toeKstandenp de grondsoort, de beboxiwing of 
b(‘baiKbdiug zijn voor elke klasse gebeel afzoiKlerb en vereiseben. de 
iiiensten van speeiale desknndi gen die raad pioeten geven en alles ove/rzien. 
Zoodanige desknndigen kan men slecbts bekomen door ze booge salarisson 
te betalen, doeb de onkosteii kiinnen gedeeld worden in eeii district <0! 
Kolonie, en v<)or biinne dieiisten pm betaald wordein 

‘Hn ieder geval als tabak met goed gevolg gegroeid zal worden, rnoet 
men afzien van de rnwe metboden van 200 jaroii geleden. en de 
bedendaagsehe en wetensebappelijke enlhnir van snceesvolle eonenTrenten 
navolgeii. 

"dk bon oyortnigd dat eenige zorg besteed aan de bebonwing 
niimsebootvS beloond zal. worden, en dat als Znid Afrika or in slaagt (en 
« r bostaat alle redenen voor de ineening dat het znlks wel kan) om 
tabaksoortem op te leveren die in eenige der boven vermelde vereisebten 
^oorzieniog zulboi. inaken, is bet gewis dat niijno fabrikanten albier 
ziillen die iiiei gouoegen verwelkomen en bnnne landgenooten een vol 
aandeel van do |)roti,jt van wege deze eultiinr zullen geven, die tbans zoo 
te zeggon g<‘lieol door den vreenide in paelit is. . Als de natnnrlijke 
markt voor Znid Afrikaansebe ])rodxtkten het Moederland is, dan moeten 
hare vereisebten goed begrepen worden. De ranwe prodnkten, die tot 
gomold land nit do Kolonies komen, behooren to knnnen ('oneurreeren 
mot de vreemdo, zelfs wanneer zij niet boter Ivunnen zijn. Znid 
Afrikaansebe tabak doet dit niet. Meer zorg on stolsolmatigbeid zijn 
noodig. Gi'oeien on bewerken op goed gelnk af zidlen natnnrlijk nooit 
beantwoorden. Er zijn nn teekenen, eehter, dat de gelieelo manier van 
Znid Afrikaansebe enltirur voordeelig verandert. Het advies der 
deskundigon wordt toegepast en bet nitgeven van zaad onder toezioiit 
van de Qonvernementen boeft een goed effekt gebacl. Tot nog toe wat 
gedaao ts met goed gevolg, is in pijp tabak waarneembaar en in meer 
rceente tijden in sigaretten ^TurkseV bladtabak. Sigaar bladtabak van 
^i<>ede kwaliteit is nog niet geprodneeerd in de Znid Afrikaansebe 
Kolonies. Deze is nog de ininst gevoi^derde van alle soorten eultiuir- 
proofnemingen. Doeb tijd en zorg mllen rvonderen verriehten.'" 
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M.^t liet doei oin eeii tweede opinie in, Iiet iaatste verljand te 
Torkrijgen word, eeii uitgekozeu kislje sigaren, gestiiiird iiaar cleii 
Bi'Stvireiideii Direetevii’ van de “United Tobacco Companies, “ Kaapstad, 
die sc'dert jareii eeji dcr grootste aiaiemers van biad. tal>ak op de 
Londensche inarkt was. Zijn rapport leest a Is volgU nl dat: “de tabak 
een groote verbetering is op de gewone Naialseiie seroet, luaar zi] lateii 
nog vin*l. te \\a)iisciun,i over wat betreft de sniaak. I)e twee 

gTO()t(‘ [)unten leji gu nsle daai van tlians zijn, ten eerste dat de tabak 
good braiidt (hetg(‘on ecu eigenaardigheid van alle Ziiid Afrikaansclie 
tabaksoortcn seliijnt, met iiUzonderiiig van Itet Nataiscke Uad dat aan de 
rn.s‘/- groelt)^ on ten tweede dat zij iiiet sterk zijn. Zij misseii, ecliter, gear 
en iuTlam t‘eii soort \'an grond-sniaak, niet veel anders dan die opgemerkt 
in de miudere klassen van Brazilianen. Ik nieen dat er meer aandaclit 
g(.‘wij(l mo(d tvordeii aan her fenneiueereii (zweeteii) van liet blad want 
liiervan lia.ugt de uiteindelijke smaak der tabak at bij de l)ewerkiiig. 

‘tlk ben btijde te vernemeii dat gij begonnen zijt met proof nemiiigen 
•met drogen in sehoorsteeneu en ik rneen gewis dat alle tabak, in 
sehoorstet'iien gedroogd, \oor geniimen tijd een goede markt zal hebbeii. 
lets over c'eji jaar geleden had ik bet genoegen nw^'en Laiidboinv 
Directeiir te rietermaritzburg een bezoek te brengen, en ik had toeii 
een gesprek met heiu o\'er de niogelijkheid om de Natalsehe tabak te 
verbetereit, en. bij die geiegenheid vernani ik, ^■oor de eerste maal, van 
•de Weenen Besproeiings Nederzetting en de inogelijkheden van 
tabaksenltnnr aldaar on ik wenseb. n alio sncces toe met de proof nemin gen. 
Zooals ik i.)egrjjp zijn dc plaatsje& alle dicht op elknmr en men jnoet de 
tabak op een .middenpiint behandelen.'’ 

Schrijver dozes wil geen onnoodig donker preiit afsehiideren omtrent 
den tege.iiwoordigen toestand van de tainik enitnur, dock een duidelijke 
erkenning van de tekortkomingen in. bovengesehreven getuigeiiis bloot 
gelegd is een essjmtieel vooralgaaiule vereischte tot hare venvijdering- 
Clee-ii nuttig doel kan i)ereikt worden door feiten over bet hoot'd te zie.u 
of ze \veg le laten wanncei* zij in een vriendscha])pelijke critink aangc- 
iiaald worden, (.He licw'er lot ons dadelijk voordeel geexploite(n*d moeten 
w'ord(.m. tiediirondt' hot jaar heeft Natal nit het Vereenigcl Bijk 
.aan tabak alham t<n* waarde van t:(>l,590 ingevoerd, teinviji er slcrhis ter 
waarde van alles te zanien nitgevoerd werd. One (nnfii<ldelliik 

doel, dcrhalve, is cm een pnnt te zetten aan eeji tijdperk van st llstand 
en v( rkeerde pogingen door de discmsie en practische dcmonstratic 
van veiheterde e)i goedgekenrde stelsels van cnltivatie, droogniaken m 
rahricem'en, en in dit verband kan men geheel vertronwen op de harteiijke 
vsamenwerking van alien die belang steilen in dezen belaiigrijken tak van 
den ] and bon w. 

Een niiddel is reeds aan de hand gegeven, namelijk tabak fabrieken, 
doch een *nezoek van de ])lantages in , versehillenele distrieten bevestigt 
de meening der Londensche eritici. I)e fabriek is de laatste schakel in 
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i’. M krttiiiii' van orgaiiisiitie en oeii eerate en dringeiido san'cisclite is cle 
^‘11 verbeteriiig van de eerste stappen tot: l:)el)on wing eii droog* 
niakfO-i: Inn gebriiik van hei tjeste, verkrijgbare zaad; de zorgvuidige 
keii> vail local iteit eiV grond voor s|an:dtieke typ^ tabjVk ; liet aaxvweiuleii 
van gee'll ilvte niestsoorten : en de oprieliting van ’beho(>rlijke seliiiren tot 
di ..Mgmakeii. TitW Simiatra blad, zooal^ win liet veld genoinei), is ineer 
itaii. ' eii> gebhdcen. geeiij^zms niindere wiiarde te zi jn wat weobsel en 
' ^d':v-e!ik<ns!>r beireft dan de taliak \^oor onthiikel cloelemden door gi'oeierB 
ii?gevo«o‘d. liiaar werd naderliaiid gescliaad in dv* behaiiditling wegeo Iiet 
genii- can gesrddkie gelionwen. De o])en gra^-Beluiiling, stal, of kraal is 
i^e.-eliiki geboiivv voor dii dool, en geen verkelijken vooriiitgang 
kit. .rivvjirlii Worden zooiang de beliandeling beselionwil wordi als 
sieem> een pro(.-es wui drooginakein Hel reguleeren van ten\])eratiiii iX eii 
axvaxb.s'i-oiio ^•o(•hr is noodvvenig tot belioorlijk beheer van de verovnde- 
riiignii die plaeVi- \’inden in iiet Idad gediireiide dit tijdjjerk, en zoodanige 
regulalie kaii sieelits te weeg gebraeht worden do<n‘ niicldel van behoor- 
lijkviiitgedaclite sehiiren. 

- BE iOdUB -VxVN 

Kigviilijke proefnenimgeu te velde kiuinen. alleoii belisson ot eeii 
gng-v»n: iocaliteit al de eoiidities opleveren die vereisidu zijn voor een 
speeifleke tv'pe tabak, rnaar aanvankelijl'C denke men aan ecm regel van 
algevneeiie toepasslng mk, dar goede rook taliak niet goprodueeerd kan 
V. ornneri ecu zekere distantie van de zee-knst. He.t ^diraudeir"* 
van. taljalc 'woivlt sebadelijk aangedaan door de aain^'eziglieid van ebloor, 
in cle liielii en groii cl v eii/ tenge volge worden plantages in Ciil.ia, Snmatra 
on de Plr.hppijneru op])erv]akten die* icleale crindities lielilien voor doze 
eiiiiinir, niet aangetrofen binneii tien nnjlen van af de zee, (Inede 
bra/uinifie inn danigheclen zijn kenmerkeiicl in het Ziiid Afrikaansdo' blad, 
een otikeb* iiitzondering, als te voren genielcle zijinb* do iahak gi'groeid 
ni •'! Auialsolie kust sfrook. Aan dc* andero hand sdiijnen de wanne, 
ge.-elniilde vaileien, gelegen van tien lot vijftig inijleii van do knst, en vm 
mhricn rogenyaJ genietende, zooals die reeds geexnloitcMod te Mid-Iiiovo, 
’'VMiann ( iiaka s Kraal, cm ivsliowe en antlere distrietmi van Zuiidaink 
rJe \ orkrijgbaie plekken op te loveren voor het claarstellim van 
sigHivo-niad plantages, tmvviji zok(‘re iniddellandsi'he in hooger gtdegen 
«iistnei<ni z<umis Weenen, \'rijheid en Panlpietcrsbiirg een t)onijdenswaar- 
digv pbial^ebjk(' re|mtal'ie verkregen liebben voor taiiak, die nog 
k.oogor aangeK'lirevGii zai worden door betere faeiliteiten voor hed droog- 
inaken en dv behandeliug aan te wendon. Weinig aandailit is lot nog 
loe gewijd aan de bcdKmwing van sigaretten typen, maar onderworjam 
aan lOidvnin.Aige verbetering sebijnen de resnltaten van- een proof gewas 
tcf Wevneii aan te cluiden dat dit district ten ininste een gesehikte emi~ 
imih 1- voor de organisatie van iritgobreide operaties. Be loealisatii' van 
t}pvn orengt x'clo voordeelen niede, want geboiuven en inaeliiuerie 
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iviiiinei! moeielijk seliikbaar geinaakt wordexi tot behandeliiig van een 
gewas, e:n de kanzen van een planter op siieeeH zijn veel beter 
waiiiu'er de aaudaeiit gen'ijd wordt aan de verei^icditen eii eigeiiaar- 
(iiglieden \aii een enkei soort blad. Een repiitatie wordt, gelykerwijSj 
neeer geinakkelijk gevestigd door een persoon of di«triet voor een enkele 
-iujvi goedereii dan voor allerliande goederen, eii een beter niarkt kan 
\*-i'kregen wordeii voor groote pereeelen van eengalig gehalte dan voor 
een aiital kleine en afwijkende bezendingen. 

DE 

De bestaande aanvraag in Znid Afrika is en voor een liehter klenr 
ri: een iiiiiider sterk soort pijp tabaka die de vrij-brandeiide 

not danigiuMjen en de kenmerkende sniaak van Boer tabak zal belionden^ 
til \(M)r groote iioeveelheden goede Tnrksciie en Briglit Viiginiaansehe 
>igari'tt(ni ])!ad tabak. Een Jiiarkt voor deze tA'pen bestaat reeds en bet 
is in d oog loojiend dat bet in 't x'oordeel is van den plant ei oni zieb aan 
don draiig \aii de oinstandigbeden over te geven liever dan te probeeren 
den verl-.ruikei* prtidnelea op te dringen waarvoor de aanvraag nog in 
io-t loveii geroepeii inoet worden. In de afwezigbeid van een goedkoope 
no goede >iibstiniiit, beeft zware., grove pijp tabak in bet verledeii een 
ndo of iiie<n* bevredigendo prijs opge 1 )raebt, niaar liel kaii niinnier op 
gi'lijkr vnet coneurreeren tegeii de superiinire tabak. Hoe rijker de 
groiid. In 10 zwaarder en geiler de tabak: boo zwaarder de tabak, des te 
grover is bet en boo minder per pond zal bet opbrengem Cm een deel 
\an hot gowiebt van. den oog\st te verliezen on diens markt waarde te- 
\ ordiibijoloji is ware Ii nisi ion dknndtg en de tabaksoorten tlia]ns in Ziiid 
Al'rika geprodueeerd die de boogste prijzen bebalen zijn ])ijna algemeen 
gf.gv*oeid in zaml gronden of zandkleieu met beliulp van mestsoorten. 
lioen met bode \aii drogen of fermenteeren (zweeten) zal bet eb'ekt van 
eon zwaroii groiid oip do kiciir van bet blad tegeiiwarken. De liebtgele 
kloiir van iU’igbl A'irgiiiia tabak, en de rijke gouden kleur van bet ])cste 
Tiu^ksf'ln* Mat! zijn oorsjn’onkelijk ie wijten aan den grond waarin de 
pjanlon gogrotod warden, on worden a.lleen ontwikkeld door de latere 
-M Imndoling. Een warme zanderige kleigrond, good gedraineord, rijk;, 
d'op on kalkhoiubmd. is b gesebikst voor bijna alle soorten tabak. Hoe 
!oeor zanderig, tot op een zekere lioogte, de grond is, des te beter zal de 
kwalitint van do tabak zijn ; boe racer kleiaebtig do grond is, lioe minder' 
van kwaliteit zal de oogsi zijn^ lioewel liet gewiebt hevredigend zijn zaL 
np geoii gewas is ile uitwerking van staunde water zoo merkliaar als 
• 'o takak on geen. gewas wordt zoo iniu benadeeld door droog weer, 
Uvsodo natunrlijke of kimstmatige draiueering is derbalve essentieel tot 
bevredigeode resnltaten. Een gescbnilde positie is ook van bet boogste 
■''•lang on !.)eseberming tegen den wind moet verzekord worden, zoo 
.noodigy door boomeii aan te planten of zelfs door rijen mielies in bet 
j.'bnitago aan to brengen. 
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Alle soorteii tabak zijn . ten zeerste . 'vatbaar voor veraiideriiig van 
lokaliteit^ eii als verscheidene ingevoerde ^'aadeteiten voor reeks Jainni 
gegroeid wordeii van plaatselijk gewonnen zaad zriilen zij niteindelijk 
gemeenseliappelijke kenmerken aanueineig gepnt nil d(in grond on 
kliriiaat^, eii huiine ooi*spro.nkelijkG aiko:nderliJk(‘ eigt'naardighotbni vor- 
liezein De rGsiiltateii van zulk eon proves kunnen vvnuirgeiioiiieii vvorclf f! 
ii' de zoogeiiaainde Aatalsehe tabak die oen produet is van \ersehei(buiO 
afzoiideriijke sigaar tabaksoorteig eii eeii voorbeeld van de oniaardiitg 
•die biniiGii eeii paar jaren piaats kan hebben. Hot is raadzaaiu dikvvijps 
ill te voereii van de loeaiiteit waar de bijzondere tabak hare lioogsi^i 
voortreifelijkheid bereikt en daardoor de kwaliteit waarvoor het beroeirid 
is to verzekeix‘ii. Znlk eeii stelsel is mi in zwang in al de ondere 
tabakgroeiende iaiiden, en een wereld-wijde liandel wordt gedaan in 
Oulmanseh zaad nit het district Ynella Abajo. In opvolging van deze 
politiek zijii voorraden als hieronder verineld verkregen om aan phirrters 
iegen kostprijs te versehaiten en, het is te hopeii, een eerste hinderpaal 
tol vooriiitgang is daardoor verwijderd. Tabak wordt geklas^i^ieee!(l 
volgens de aanweiiding daarvan, hetgeen tan zijn als sigaar vulier 
onihnlsel, sigaretten tabak, voor de pijp, koek, prnimeii, enz., en in elke 
Has wordeii een grooter of kieiner aantal verseheidenheden aangetrotf en , 
gegioeid \oor liet speciale doel in versehillende loealiteiten. Iliervan is 
eene kieine lijst o]>gesteld, gegroiid op de ondervinding van de planters 
jn de verscdiillende Koloiiies van Znid Afrika, hoewel verder wijzigiiig 
\vaars(diiinlgk noodig zal zijn voor een bepaalde kens van standaar..: 
typeii voor Natal geinaakt kan worden. 

KKUS A’AA S{ JOETEN. 

^iK'cefc! in liet planten win tabak moet grootelijlvs afinvogen van »le 
zorgvuldigv L'onsirbn'atie van kliiiiaat, grondsoorten en n*nrkten, waania 
het een zaak voor de groeier is om iiroeven met zoodanige tv})en te nemcn 
als biijkoii de best te zijn onder soortgelijke oinstandiglieben oldotv. 
Over het^algemeen wordt eon grooter warmte vereiseitt \'oor de produeiie 
vaiigenrige tal.iaksviorten die gesebikt zijn voor sigaarvitlling: dr groolsie 
hoeveelheid van de wereld voorraad pijp en sigaretten tabak wordr. 
gegroeid in de warniere gedeeite van de genmtigiie inebtstreelc. fcnwii!. 
de koeler slteken dunne biaderen met weiuig aroma opleverem doch 
geseliikt voor sigaren omhnlsels. De liehtste aarde begnustigd den groei 

sigaiotteii en li(dite ]ajp tabak, zwaunlen* grondsoorten worden 
gezoelit voor donkere pijp tabak en priiim tabak, terwijl de rijkst moge- 
Igke zanderige kioisiiorten weiisehelijk zijn voor de ])roduetie \nn talYi 
^fooi sigaar\ idling. In alle gevalien meet, eeluer, te veid klei vermeden 
■worden. T)e >olgendc cdassiticatie en korte beseltrijvingen knnnen een 
weinighnip bieden in de kwestie van kens: 
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TaBAK VOOIi SlGAKEX. 

Ciibaaiisehe. Connecticut. 

Zimmer Spaaiisehe. Havana. 

Sumatra. Braziliaamelie. 

SiGAEETTEK TaBAK. 

Tiirlvseiie (Aromatiscli, Cavalla, Smyrna, Sanisam, Bafra). 

Bright Yirginiaansche— Geel Orinoko. ' 

Lichte Pijp-tabak (voor selioorsteen clrogen). 

. Hester. Warne. 

Goldfinder. Biiliioii. 

Conqueror. 

Dokkeue Pjjp~ta:bak (voor luelit drogen). 

Honduras. Medley Pryor. 

Burley, 

OidjfiafiseJje . — Levert eeu klein blad. inaar als bet vau iiigevOerdf 
zaad geg]*oeid wordt, behoudt bet veel van de aroma (geur) van Cuba-* 
gegroeid tabak. Het wordt gebruikt voor de fijiiste sigaren, beide voor 
vulliiig en omluilsels. 

Zimmer Spaansclie , — Levert een middelmatig blad van donkere kieur 
en zeer geurig. Gebruikt voor gewoue sigaren als vulsel en geeft een 
zwaren oogst per akker. 

Sumatra. — Le\’ert eeu heel dun blad van fijn 'weefsei en kleine 
iidoren. Belioort gegroeid te worden voor sigaren omhiilsels^ onder 
besclierniiiig van dock of latten indien mogelijk. 

Co)uiecf\viit . — Levert een heel breed, tijn })lad, sterky, zijdaehtig en 
\eerkraehtig met kleine vezels. Geschikt voor omhuJsel of vulling. 

ilavoiaL — Zeer dun, fijn blad van kourig srnaak. Gebruikt voor 
c iuhulsel of vulling. 

BraziliaaaS(i }. — Levert een grover, zwaarder taljak dan voorgemelde. 
•sd^^ ruikt vnor goedkoo]>ere sigaren of oni met de beiere soorten te 
ui'Migen. , 

I'nrJisrhe . — Een lieel duidelijk type van iabak, waarseliijnlijk 
h'rkonislig uit Zuid Amerika. In Purkije wordt InM algomeen in de 
zm gpdrongd liiaar in Zuid Afrika is het met good gevolg in schoor- 
s*e(-nen gedroogd. 

JAekt Yirffiniaansch . — Yerscjiillende typen wo:xb.*Ji gegroeid. 
Bladeren luditgekknird i.m van keurige smaak. Wanueer in sehoor- 
rteenon gedroogd is de kieur van de tabak van licbtgecd tot liclitbruin. 

Ib'Mer . — Levert een ])reed hart vormig blad. fijne vezels en zijdaehtig. 
Selmor^tium gvclroogd is de tabak voor pif]) gebniik zeer holder geel of 
bnnhj. 

Gold/indrr. — Een gelijksoortige lieldere tabak als voorgaaude voor 
eultinir in zanderige grond. 
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Wariie.~~~Een zeer popiilair soort voor do ] rodnetie van 
sciioorsteeri-gedroogde tabak. 

Btilliou . — Een Witte BurJey Kvriisteelt met ireWvr, lireede itlarra 
Villi fijii n’eerai‘1. I.e\-ort een ^^’eilvig zivaarder, geid. tot liruin, pijp tai:iak 
liij selioorsierm d;rogii)g. 

IIoin'hiru^.—Eeri kraelilige idaMi en ‘een der be^^te Noior Ivriiin pij]) 
taliak van ijilddeliiiatige atcTivte. 

BurUy . — Levert (‘en lang, navrw Idad, wit van aaimehijn zoiibing bet 
groeit, Oeseliikt voor j*ijk:e kalketecni grond en de ])rodiieiie van een 
zwarcii, oogst van ])ij]> tabak van voile srnaak. 

Medlejj Pryor. — Le\ert eon heel breed, zaelit, zijdaebtig bind, met 
taaie vezels. Belioort gegroeid te wordeii in rijke zware gronden voor 
de productie van doiikere pijp tabak van voile sinaak. 

BEEETldl iNWd 

D(* rnee<te niislnkkiiigen in tabak plairten onataan in d(‘ zaadtxKlding 
en een zorgvuldige stiidie van do gevaren ivaaraaii do ])bnitjes l>b)ot staan 
belioort geniaakt te worden, De ontkieining is ietwat laiig en dikwijE 
diiurt liet een iriaand en zelfs zes weken voor de plantjo^^ l)Oven den gnannl 
versehijneiL Deze eigenaardigheid is van belang tengevolg(‘ van Inn 
feit flat zeifs bet ziirgvuldigste liand-wieden stoori de tabak wf)ri(dij(s 
en verzwakt de planteii bnitengewoon veel. Tedere poging belioori der- 
halvo aaiigeweiid te worden om eene bedding te verzekcren die van den 
aanvangat vtrj is van onkrnidzaadjes. Dit belioort zoo vroeg niogcdijk in 
den winter bmnnd te worden, een rijk zander ige klei wordende uitgozoc-bt 
in eon gehoituilde posilie. Xa de bedding afgestoken is, dii* eeeo vier 
toot in de i)reedie ie boven moot gaan, meet men krinpadhtiui en 
brandliout op de oppervlakte pakken in voldoende lioeyeellund om een 
sterk vuur voor inimdens een mir aan te bouden. Dit zal Inodo de 
onkritidzaden en insekten eiers die aanwezig knmieii zijii verni(digen eii 
daaren boven een belangrijk meststot voor de planten ojilevorcn. Zoolang 
de aseli nog warm is moei dc bedding ter dege omgespil woiikou zot* 
diep inogelijk, en de oppervlakte heel iijn geliarkt worden. A.lh'S wai 
den groei der jdanteu mag hinderen, of hare latere verwijdcn-ing, moei 
zorgvnldig weggenomtm worden en de grond zoo hjn mogelijk geniaakt 
worden. Daarna nioet men liet zaad mengen met honder'dmaal deszelfs 
ecwicht met aseh ot iijn, droge grond en zaaien in de evenredigheid van 
een ons op een honderd vierkante yards- van de zaadbedding. Indien 
zoj’dviildig aangeweiul zal een vingerhoed vol zaad vaii de pij]) tabak 
soorteii genoeg zijii oiu een akker tabak te planten, hoowel tien inaal 
zoovetl planten noodig zijn om een gelijke oppervlakte med' Tn!‘ks<'b 
tabak te bedekken waarvoor een diebtere aanplanting govolgd wordt. 
Ken lielite roller over de bedding getr.okken zal voldoende dekking aan 
de zaadjes geven, die onder geen omstandigheden diep gezaaid moeieii 
worden. De oppervlakte behoort im nat gema^ilit te worden met zwakke. 
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iiiestwater, lie raid door Id pond lioeiideniiest in 12 gallon water up te 
losseii, eii lieht: Itedekt met stroo. Een diibbel koers steenen beiiooreii 
dan 0111 den kant der iieddmgen gelegd te worden, waarof) geplaatst 
warden liessiselie ol servisehe bedekte raiiien tot bescd-tcniriiiig- van de 
planljes tcgen de koude, iiitte eii insekteii aanvallen. Ti* \u‘s'i nadriik 
kail iiiet gelegd u'orden op de n<iodzakelijkheid voor deze Toorzorg. 'Mmi 
bcliocirt iiiet tiisselieiipoozen van een week te zaaieii, oni (‘eii vuorraad 
plantjes te liebben tot verplanting wainieer diet weder gunstig i- mhi zu 
tot de plantages over te brengen. Het is vergeefseii oni datinm voorai 
voor dit dod vast to stellen daar de ]>ianter door de alsdaii Inuo'seliende 
oinslaiidiglu dial gdeid inoet wordeii. De planten in de zaadUHMldii’g 
inueteu aliijd genoeg nattiglieid liebben en nien moot zorgen dat zij sieiwE' 
kraehtic groeien. Als de regenval oiivoldoende is, nioeteii zij Vu-watei'd 
worden met een zwakke vloeiinest zoo dikwijls noodig. Imliea (inkrnid 
ejikoint ten spijte \’an de voorgenielde voorzorgen, inoeteii zij met de band 
met de grootste zorg verwijderd worden. Dikwijls zal het gelienreii dat 
zelfs het zorgvuldigsto zaaien een tg dikke bedding ten gevolge heeft, in 
welk geval de planten nitgeclnnd inoeten worden door een hark over ze 
heen te trekken. 

{]Yurdl rerriih/d.) 


Grooming a horse answers two ends. It removes from the skin those 
particles of perspiration, dnst and dirt which wonld otherwise iTn]>ede 
and clog the free action of the sweat and oil glands. Then it removes 
the scurf or worn-ont cells which are no longer required on the surface 
of the skin, and which wonld, especially when cemented togethm* by 
particles of sweal, add to the ohstrnetion of the glands. 


XrLLiNO Fkm'it-Fly. — In a. report to the Tinder He'uretarv fur Agi'i- 
culture, Western Australia, the Chief Inspector under the Insect Pesm 
Act (Air, T. Hooper) states that, in combating tlie ravages of the fruit- 
fly, he carried ont a series of trials for the purpose of finding out the 
best means of killing tliein. The materials used were kerosene, turpen- 
tine, benzine, and naphtha, ]daced in tins and scattered about the orchard, 
where they were allowed to remain for twenty-four hours; at ilie expiry 
of this time the tins \veri‘ examined with the following results: — 
Turpentine: () tins' used, 2 flies found in one, all the rest empty and 
dry. Benzine: rS tins used, 1 fly. in one and 4 in another, all tins dry. 
Xa])ht]).a: 4 tins used, no flies caright, all tins dry. Kerosene: d tins 
used, 149 flies caught (every tin containing some), all tins moist. 
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\ •BENOEMllSiG AEVS il>Y18Ei'lIUmDE (ir)MM'[SSI 

i M-; volgi'tide roj^iiliiiics vooi- (Je bt'iiopiiiing van Adviseereiid(i (Enninisnics 
itrutnr <1(‘ <)iist Knsl Knorts Akin. zijn iIikm' Zijnc Mvccnniif !(> di>n 

Gonymiedf in Bade gocclgukt-urd: — 

1. In i‘lki' ilagEtraal's Al'deoliiig een hesnioi area verklaavd iii 
tin-inen van ,Sacl:ie 3 van Akin No. 54, 19(16. zal cn- ecnc Oomniissie 
I'ostaajnJf iiii^ acht Jedon lionomnd worden, waarvan zas gc-'komi zullen 
wordon op e(!n('- jaarlijkM'lio pnhiu'ke veigadoriiig vooc dai doc>l door 
ocn Magistraat van da .Mdooling oiigoroopen. 

Minatens vocriion dagcn kennis- zal in do (humnx’.mcnh Gazeih 
gegoven wordini on lanu' kopio van zoodanigi' konnisgoving' zal op lint, 
konnisgeving’s-liord \an d(‘s MagistcaatV Kaiiioor, on op andc'ro pnblioko 
gobi.Hivvcn aaiigeplakt woialon, on zal ook aan do ])oliiie ovorhaiidig'd 
wordon, tiT vertooning' aan de boeroii met Ininne g’eivone patrouilles. 

•-*. In geval nioer dan zes iiominatieS' ing'ozondcn worden, zal de 
vorkiozing va.Ti ledcn dcr Oominissie pur ballotage gesehieden. 

A. De Districts Y'eoarls ea do Vee Inspectcur van hot District zullen 
£■■(■ o§mo ledea van de Coaiinissic zijn. 

, 4. De Ooaimissie zal haar eigen voorzitter aanstollea. ’ ' 

■I. In goval van ecnig verscliil van nieening ondor de (ioni- 
inissieledea, zal do meovderlioiil be.slissini. 

•>. Ih'io Icdcii zulJon een (|ii<)niin nitniakeii. 

i- De plioJitea dor ('oniinis.-fio znllen zijn ; (a) In ovcn-vvogin.v te 
nenieu eii te besiiiilon over eonige applioatio, die haar ondenvonnm 
woi-dt dooi' den I'ruu-ipaleii l-ooarts om boe.sten binnen hot Di, strict 
nit aadero JDistrioton to brongon: {h) oiii perinitton pit to reikon ala 
mdmducete kden der Conimissie voor de bowoging van b(‘osten hinnea 
hmine Distneteii ahvaar zoodauige lieweging veronrloofd ivordt door den 
Minister van Landtioiiv; en (c) algemeen den Minister van Landlioinr 
read te geven en te assisteoren in alle zakon oatstaando nit de Akte 
, «- De Commissie zal minsten,s eonmaal per maand hiioenkomon 

; ; mnar de Anorzitter kaa de leden der,ronunissie ten eeaigon'tijd Inieen 
. roepen mot,,het doel om to_di.sensseorea eenigc zakeri of kwesties ver- 
Hnidon aan do Cost Ivnst Koorts die men .wensc-ht voor hot Oonvorno- 

lutmt te hreagen, en Imt (ioiiveDienTen#,k^^^ ten eonigon tijd oone- 
apcciale yergadernig, door middol raipden Distrk-ts Toorats of Vi-o Tn- 
sjiectenr. oproepea vhor dergelijke doeleinden . 

S'- Alio aanhovolingon of . voorstellen ' van do CommisBo zullon hot 
umuonioment door limldcl ' van don plaatselifken I'ooarts of IAh- In 

ypectoiir toecoz.onden wdem ^ ^ ' miaus oi \ , o In- 
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10. riniiYoriicment 7a\] rle maeht liebheri van do Connni^^sic.Q te 
\eru'ijfierou oo]iig(‘ iedoii die vemrimen drie aaiieenvolgeiidc; vor- 

dor (loiumissie })ij te woiieii, of die sfrijdig lunideleii met do 
maohteii lien hij doze licgulaties verleend. 

11. Ijodcm dor (\)imnissie ziillon niot genadoigd zijn lot eonige 
iM-zoldigiiig van iinnno diensten. 

1'^. Ecnige vaoatnren ontstaande op zoodanige Commissie gednrende 
Inn jaar ziillon door do overige Commissieleden opgevnld. worden, onder-* 
worpon aan do goedkeindng van den Minister. 

18. l)e Distriets T(‘earts of Districts Vee Inspeetenr zal notulen 
van, alio verriiditingen der Coinmisse liondcn en Lev'aron, cn alk- 
zoodanige notnlen zullcm aan goedkeuring onderworpcm worden op de 
V(*rgadering oorsivolgend o]) die waarvan de noliilen zijn. Zoodanige 
notnlen zullen aangeteekend worden in eon Look voor dat doel geboiiden 
en zullen do nainen van al de leden aanwozig op elke vergnclering 
beiielzen. 


PoTjYEMmtYox V OK 'riiK Okax({E. — I n th(‘ siH'ond volinne of Agri- 
rnUtiral News (Barliados) it is ex]:)lained that, in the orange, besides the 
embryo wliieli proceeds normally from llu' ('(‘rtilisi'd egg-cell, other 
t‘]nl)ryos arise from tbe tissues of the nucellus. It is assumed that the 
occasional polytanbryony of the mango is also cifected in this way. It 
is well known that om* orange seed often produce's several seedlings.. 

A writer in a recent: number of Agricttllural News states tliat, on one- 
occasion^ he found no less than eight such seedlings. These were eare- 
:lui}y separated and grown. If they, too, he remarks, had been left ' 
together, the sti'ongest growing one would doubtless have stitied the* 
t>thers- It is })rohal)lc, ho eontinues, that only one of these embryos is- 
the result of fertilization, and that the rest are developed asexiially in tlie 
ovule. .For, on hybridizing oranges, wdieii the seedlings produced from 
one seed are separated and grown apart, it has been found that only one 
shows tlie effect of hyin-idization. Since the others are the result of 
a.sexiia] propagation, it is to be presumed that tiiey might inherit alt 
the (lealities of ilieir ]}arenf, Just as if they had been pro])agated hy 
Isuddhig. Hence it might be worth while, in growing good qualities of 
oranges from seed, to separate the seedlings from each seed and let each 
grow up. It seems not improhable that three-quarters or more of the 
orange trees so produced might he nea:^ly esiaet replicas of their parents. 

If this is so. the fact that the orange has heeii grown from seed in the 
Wt^st Indies for sonte time withoiit greater deterioration is partly ae- 

Tf ti-'/Mtl/l , ’filk+iariact ihn iSill Af tbp t\V.O» 


c/)unted for. It would be of; interest to know whether all of the I 
OF Tuore emhyros which peca^ipnally occur in the mangO' seed result fr 

fvrtilization, or not. ' *, ' ■ i '"-x. x v,' ; 
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B^y IL WATKi'N's--P.i‘TOHJFO}ii>, ’F.JI.C.V.S., PJLS«E. 


''"{'he following paper was recently read at tlie ISTatal ineeting of the B.A 
dissociation for tlie Advaneeinent of Science. Altliongh in the form of 
a Presidential address to an andience interested particularly in science^ it 
contains details of general interest and makes an announcement towards 
its close which gives promise of attaining at last the long sought means 
which will produce with safety a mild and^ it is hoped, protective form 
of the disease^ both in the horse and the mule. 

It was not without iniieh diffidence that I decided to accept the in- 
vitation to fill the office of President of this Section. While some 
achieve greatness others have greatness thrust upon them ; and in this 
latter category I feel my position at the present moment places me. Our 
Sections — literally from A to Z— inclnding Agricnlturej Bacteriology, 
Botany, Forestry, Physiology, and Zoology, comprise a field so broad ami 
embrace such widely-sundered lines of scientific thought that it is 
obvious one individual, though he may have the hardihood to preside over 
such a Section, cannot pretend to more than a superficial Imowledge ol‘ 
the majority of subjects included thereiii. 

It occurs to me that the Schoolmaster of Goldsmith^s ^^Deserted 
Village^* would have made an excellent sectional President, for you will 
remember that amongst other scientific acquirements : 

“ f.ands he could measure, time and tides presage, 

And e’en the whisper ran that he could gauge 

while so renowned among his associates were ihe other attainments of 
this veimUlo iimividnal that: 

“ . , . . . Still the wonder grew 

How one small head could carr}* all lie kn<*\v." 

Since Goldsmith wrote his lovely poem, liowever, the Age oi 
Specialism has overtaken us, and no man who eudthivours to make a pro- 
foiind study of one branch of scientific thought can hope to make other 
than limited excursions into the fields of science outside his own im'- 
mediate province. 

The old classical prohibition Ne sutor ultra crepidam was never more* 
applicable than in these later times of strenuous endeavoiiTs along 
specialised lines: and every "^^Cobbler^^ who sticks to his owm particular 
finds it provides him now-a-days with sufficient occupation of 
time and thought to fill a busy day. I shall not therefore attempt f:> 
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Go.intii.ent or iipoii other subjects of our SectiuJi. rwitli A\liie]i I 

ca.i claiiii luU a nodding a(a.niaiiituii(:c to sjauik), ]»ut sluill eoniiiie mv 
'oinarks to oiu' sfuall ooriun* of niy Own spooia! sui>jeet — Bactt'riologj 
'•-iO’.owing tliat, oven attor so .nai'rowing o'own inv hor]Z()ji, j shall 
i ir^pni'ivti}’ he eontroiited witli the uiuevplored and nnloown, and or i>e>r be 
aljle to throw but a feeble ray of light upon a subjoet in whieli all 
Afi'iearis inu>st be .more or less interested. 

The llorse — with, his congener the Mule or Ass — lias lieeu lion ml no 
■with the progress of man from remotest tiineSy and, though iic is |hm‘- 
haps less to us in these days of mechanical appiiauoc tlmu lir \\"d> t) 
'Oirr forefathers^, a iiioinent’s refiecAioii will suffice to sliow than In- is ^till 
indispensable to us in our pursuance of the arts of Peace oi* the sin-erss- 
fiii rraging of Mar. Tlie welfare of the liorse — for it is wiih rln- loir-o 
that 1 would deal — and the suppression of a liorse-diseasi* whieh has al- 
most extinguished the species in vast tracts of our Coiitimnit towaiah ilia 
Ecpiator — a disease which year by t’ear demands from the lioirse-ou im 
•heavy toll — constitutes a (question to wliidi none of us can feel indilTinaint, 
iiivo!\dug as it does a problem nearly related to the prosperity, economical 
and social^ of the land in which we live. 

With the barren speculation as to wlien. or in wliat rriaiiiicn*, this 
.discjise gaims! a .footing in our sub-(ioiitineni 1 do not wish to t ngaae 
vni]‘ attcJiiion, hut we know froiii tlie records of the Cape (Clony ihnl ihis 
eipnine seourgiz P'oehled. tlie very (cvrly s(U.t)ers as nnndi a< i' dff* - ih * 
South. Africa oJ’ llXC : and, were it not fni*eigii ami perhaps inappropriaie 
to the present paper I think I might interest you for sointf time b}’ layiitg 
'.before yon the theories held in early times concerning the causation of 
the disease, theories which we, in the clearer light of progressive science, 
may be inclined — though not perhaps altogether rensomibh — to deem 
fantastic and absurd. Cold, dew, miasma, cobweb, tlie precipitation oi: 
pathogenic spores from high altitudes, the giunmy exudation from our 
indigenous thorn or mimosa trees, mists and winds from certain poinfs 
</f the compass, besides many other theories, have each i,n tlnir turn hiMUi 
.advanced to account for the ineidence of horscsick ness. 

■ It is, of course, easy to argue from the cause to the ciTmU when I'tiu 
former has been estahlished, but it has always struck me as strange tiuu 
■amid so many ' theories and speeufations the parallel of the 
ease of man had escaped application to liorsesickness. Both are essen- 
tially paludal — that is marshy diseases — and the (-onditions favour:) hie to 
the spread of the one must always have also been concerned in the -mani- 
festations of the other disease. 

Shortly after coming to the country in 1896 1 suggested, in some of 
my earlier observations, the parallel betwroen malaria and horsesickness, 
and attempted to a])i)ly tlie comparison to the solution the cpie-stion of 
the cause or etiology of the latter disease. An irreeoncilible difference, 
however, appeared to exist in the presence, mieroecopically, in one disease 
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malaria) of a larg’e and -well demonstraBle orgaiiisiii, and in tlie otliei* of"' 
an Tiltraniiicr^^ organism wliieli imderecl tlie parallel between tkr 
twcndivseases a difficult one to 'accept, Iffie similarity in some points 'be- 
twoeii liorsesiekiicss and tlm lm]m.aiL disease yellow fever did not at the- 
sa.iiie time escape: comparison^ for -while- the paludal influence was- 
existe:iit :iii botli. diseases tlie ultra-m.icroseopic' cause was common -lo- 
liorsesickness and yellow fever, ie,, the materies mor'bi, ger:up, ca/iisal facto,i’, 
or whatever one elects to call it, was invisible to the most careful niiero- 
seopie scrutiny in botli yellow fever and horsesiekness^, and was capable 
f^f |)assirig* throiigii the pores of a porcelain filter fine enough to arrest 
the passage of all known mierohes. In view of certain parallels in the 
imidcucc* and iiiorbid anatomy of maiaria and 3^ellow fever of man, I’ 
hazarded tlie vsuggestioii that tlie causal factor of liorsesickness ivas a 
flying :mseet, probably a mosquito r and this opiiiion received strong 
support from the subsequent discovery that yellow fever also was due to 
the attack of a mosquito {Btegomqfia; fasciaia) . Thus honsevsickness as an 
insect-borne disease with an ultra-mieroseopical organism found a further" 
parallel in the yellow fever of man. 

It was not, how'ever, until 1901 that f was able to put this theory 
to tlie test, for the visitation of rinderpest and the late Boer war pre- 
vented the carrying out of any adequate line of experimental work. Field 
experiments, however, conducted in 1901 resulted in my being able tO' 
demonstrate the agency of a flying-insect in the production of the disease 
and to suggest a practical method of preventing the same by keeping 
stables, horse-lines, etc., and their immediate environs enveloped from 
Buiiser to sunrise in a Iiaze of smoke generated by smoulderiiig fires of 
f]aui]> liay, stalfle litter, etc. "^Tiere such measures have been adopted, 
tlu; best results Iiiiv'c becui secured, luit wdiere the preeautiou has lieeu uu- 
flei'takeii in a hall'-liearlml aud ]icudnnetorv iiuiiiiier or wliere it has beeu " 
necessary lo use liorscs after sundown or even/ leave them standing 
still during sultry days in dangerous localities, the disease has mani- 
jVsted itself, thoiigli such animals may have been stabled at ;nighi iu a. 
smoky atmosphere. 

Tlie actual species of niosqnilo or ])l^)od-sl 1 d^ lly (Mmcermal in IIh* 
]>rodnction of the disease is still a matter for future research, but the- 
dt'cision of tins point cannot, I think, have any very great weight in 
regard to the question of the prevention of the divsease^, which is the all ■ • 
iiriprodant question from the point of view of the horse-owmer as well as 
tliat of the practical investigator, 

Iflie problem of protection or the production of an immunity to this 
disease has exercised the miiids of scientific workers in Soutli Africa, 
particularly during the last decade. Efforts to-wards ' this end' 
iiavcr even been made also by scientists in London, Paris, and else-wherc', 
J>ut though such men as Koch;, Bruce;, Danyz; and Bordet of the Pasteur 
institute, Theiler of the Tran svaal, and Edington of the Cape,, have- 
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■ jjj'ouglit tlieir experience to bear on the problenij, no adequate means of 
iBiiiiiiiiiiriiig— arid so pi e\ eiitiiig the horse eontraetijig the disease— iiave 
/been devised. 

While each worker has added >soniething to the sum. ol our know- 
ledge;, no one lias beeii able to do for horsesickness wliat;, for iiistanee, 
.Jeiiiier did for smaU-pox or Pasteur for rabies. Ediiigton of the (Jape; 
twlio worked long and laboriously at the problem, was the first to show, 
in 1900, the possibility of producing by hyper-inimiinisation a serum 
wliic.li woiiid to sonie extent arrest or modify the course of the disease. 
.Professor ivooh iater, in 1904, followed on much the same lines, but <,lid 
not inaxerially adv our prospects of a practiea], method of inociiia- 
.tio.u. Dr. Theiler, however, of the Transvaal, pursuing the same sy-steiu 
-of serumdherapy, has been able at last to devise a method whereby ihe 
imile can be rendered practically immune to attacks of tiie disease, and 
to this worker, who has done so miieh for science in other branches of 
preventive uiedicine, we must accord the honour of first practiea ily ap- 
plying a system of prevention wtiicli — though still on approbation as re- 
gards the lengtli of immunity conferred — bids fair to solve the dilliciiity 
of keeping the mule alive in districts xvliere it previously ran miich 
danger, of succiunbiiig to the disease. The system eniployed, as you are 
probably aware, is in brief and simple-language somewhat as follows: — 

A mule recovered from the disease is subjected to repeated and in- 
creasing injections of blood taken from otiier mules siilfering fr«nn the 
• disease. In time its blood becomes strongly antidotal, and when this 

■ blood — ojr tiie serum of the blood— is injected into healthy muies to- 
,gether with a small dose of virulent blood taken frojn a mule sufiering 

from the disease, a mild form of the disease follows which ]>r<>tecn< 
.against a natural and possibly fatal attack of the disease. The quantity 

■ of this antidotal serum necessary to immunise one animal is dOo c.c.. 
W’-hich is equivalent to about a pint of the original blood of the inoimne 
mule, which mule tvoiild, upon this eomputation, furiiisii siitticienr serum 
do iiinnimise 8 to 10 other animals at one abstraction of l>lood. 

The degree of susceptibility of the mule, however, to the disease is 
eonsiderably IcSkS than that of the horse; and a system which eau with 
.safety be applied in the case of the mule, fails when the attempt i.- imule 
to apply it in the case of the horse. 

The marked susceptibility of the horse to tlie disease does nor c«ms[i- 
tute so great a difficulty to the scientific worker, however, as the fact that 
ihe degree of susceptibility between different liorses is extremely varialac, 
so that preventive measimes adjusted safely to one prove dangeiM.ui.'^ to 
■others. 

This is the main difficulty which has confronted successive iii- 
■vestigators and checked the devising of a practical system of preventive 
iuoeulatioii. ^Tiere the -subtle difference lies between mule and horse 
5 or horse and horse, 'we know no .more than we laiow the. reason why the 
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sheep of' Algeria def}" a diBease (anthrax) which is' fatal to sheep in. all 
other ccaintries,. . 

In fol’iowiiig a. case of infection by horsesickness in tlie horse, we find'' 
tlmt, when a fatal issue is about to ensue;, certain of the white cells of 
Ihe circiilatiiig blood become greatly reduced in their numbers;, and, con- 
\'ersely,, when an a'liiinal lias become infected and has siiceessfully resisted’ 
the disease, these particular white cells — the polymorplioiieucleaT- 
leucocytes' — ^^becdiiie largely increased in numbers. Successful resistence^. 
therefore, to the disease-attack increases the iminber of these particular* 
Ci lls, and defeat and approaching deatli can be foretold by their diminii- 
tfOM end disappeeraiiee. 

Knowing the luiictions and l^eliavionr of these cells in diseases other* 
iban hm'sosickiiess, we are justified from the above facts in attributing 
tii-j rlass of wlrite cell an essential part in the defence of the system 
agaiiisT iKusesickiiess. The highly resistent or hyper-immune horse w^hich 
can tnh'rate enorinoiis doses of infectious blood does not, lioweveig show 
any pn rnia non r increase in the nimiber of these cells; and, furtlier, the 
hloiM] of such a horse could be abstracted and replaced by the blood of a 
noininai horso — all of these cells being tbereby theoretically reniored — 
and still the animal would retain its immunity or resistive power to the 
diseast*. The defensiTe nieehanism, therefore, of the immune horse eaii- 
jmt he rntiri’ly with the white cctlls eiitailatiii^ the ])lood; 

Hirungli the researclies of Metehnikoff, however, we know of the. 
exisnaicu of other cells — the so-called ^‘fixed cells’'’ — ^which, while im- 
mobile and attached to the various organs and tissues in which they are* 
i<.iuid, are nevertlieless able to exert a defensive action similar to that of 
the free or wandering white cells. Wdien once these cells, free and fixed,, 
ha\o Ijeeome traim-d to thke the* olf en si ve against flie inieroht' of horse-* 
siekues8 — 'Meteiiiiikot! speaks of the '‘^education” of the cell — the aiiimaF 
KiU'cessinlly resists ami so becomes immune. Thus iimiiiined successive* 
re-infe(ttion, either naturally or artifically, strengthens the defensive- 
iiieihanisin ami increases the degree of iminnnity to such an extent that 
ve are able, if wc^ wisli, to abstsuet the anil nal’s blood and utilise this 
fi.-rni id tlio defensive aiid pinliibitive principle in th^^ ^fimrmine- 

serum.’h ..■-■hi'''' ■, , 

A:- far as we know there is oitlv one way iii whieli the horse can be- 
eeme aeuvcly immune, and that is by fighting and overeomiiig th^^^ 
mieroho of the disease. .Nfatiu^al recoveries from horsesickness, however,. 
ci‘o !ioi <il all so rai'i^ an oceiirreiice as we hav(‘ in the past supposed. Mdien. 
rbo di^ease lias progressed as far as the stage of effusion into the lung 
ami hrart sacs, recovery is indeed a forlorn hope, but I am convinced that 
?iioiisam;ls of horses are annually infected with horsesickness and recover 
from ihe saim* without raising the suspicion in their owners’ minds of the- 
txisUiK'o of the disease. In fact;, the horse is quite able to ^^put up a*, 
fight/' as tlm saying is. against the disease, and often to win the hattlcv 
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tiiroiigli tb.e li€ilp of that best of physicians, 'viz,^ medicairix natume; 
blit where the infected animal is handicapped . by debility, bad iiianagc- 
nienfc,, hard . work or excessive . exercise, the disease becomes establislieii 
ill its familiar and recognised phases, and, wlien matters have gone thus 
far, vain is the help of man. 

if natural attacks and recoveries are frequent, it would seem that 
no great difficult}' slioiild be met in securing recovery from experinieiital 
infections. Such, however, is not found to be the case in the horse with 
his very varying degrees of susceptibility; and hitherto the introduction 
(,t evenminute doses of virus— if sufficient to evoke a reaction at all— have 
been attended iiv tlie gravest risk of the disease '"getting out of hand,'" 
so to speak, and imperilling the animaFs life, even where large quantities 
of iirimune serum are given in tlie hope of holding the infective process 
in chock, Witli the mule, whoso suseeptiljility is more nearly on one 
plane, there is much less tendency to this "'getting out of hand"" ; and it 
is possible, as Theiler has shown, to pilot this animal safely through the 
infection by the use of iminiine serum in large doses injected together 
witii the virus of the disease. 

Wliere, then, is the best point for attack in this problem of the pro- 
tection of the horse? 

My own impression — formed from following closely the wmrk of 
Edington and Koch, as w^ell as from my owm laboratoi^ experiments — 
is, that .serum-therapy (i.a. the use of hjper-inimiine serum as a con- 
Lroliing and resisting agent) will not assist us greatly. Serum is un- 
certain in its eff'ciC. often over- rCv^t raining by a ])assive immunity when w'e 
seek to produce a reaction, and as often failing to exert a sufficiently 
restraining intlucn<'i% and permitting a dangerous reaction to ejisiuc We 
eaimot standardize it and so adjust the exact doseage, because tlie ^inls 
of Iiorsesickness differs greatly in its vkulence and varies from one 
locality to another. If we attempt to mix the different strains of virus 
in the hope of securing a more uniform degree of infection, we are still 
confronted with tlie diffieiilty that the horse, wdiieh is practically the only 
(iriimal suitable for the purpose of standardizing the virus upon, differs 
greatly in liis degrees of susceptibility ; so that a given dose of our uiuform 
\irus, which would produce in one case a mild attack, wmild cause death 
ill another. This prevents our estimating or prearranging, except in the- 
most general wny, tbc restraining or protective inffuenee of such serum 
in any given ease of infection. 

I dare not attempt to dogmatise or to put forw^ard my views on this 
point as final, but I am not sanguine that the application of serum- 
therapy to the iimnunisation of horses against iiorsesickness will be at- 
tended with any very practical or satisfactory results. 

The tioint of attack, therefore, has for some time past seemed to me 
to be xvither in the direction of attempting the modification of the actual 
\'iriis itself, and. by reducing it to its lowest degree of virulencj without 
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iiiipairiiig its to render it safe, for tke inoeiiiatioii of even, tlie 

iniist suseeptible , Iiorse. As the susceptible horse will iiatiirally be the 
first to ' fail a. victim, to the conditions of 'natural infectioiL I am sanguine 
that it wii] i)e proved that the establishment of an ioinixmity siifBeieiit 
to .meet • this degree of susceptibility will be sufficient to meet the prac- 
tical needs of the question. In other words, if we can protect .0111* most 
.siiseeptibie Imrses, tlie less susceptible can be left to look, after themselves 
in normal seasons. , . . ■ 

Si:icl.i.a.n attenuated virus would be a. vaccine; and it is by the. use of 
.such a yaeeine that I hope this very knotty problem in preventive inedi" 
cine is going to be solved. The Scientist can accept nothing which has 
not stoo<l the test of time and the proof of varied applieation/.but I. feel 
•sanguine that such a vaccine is within our grasp. 

Ihiatod 00 the screen. yon will see a number of recent charts both of 
horses and mules ; a.iid if you are familiar with the reading of a tempera- 
ture chart, you will see the pronounced reactions whieh most of. these 
animals have gone through, reactions produced by different strains of 
hors(‘siekness virus, whieh has been attenuated so as to produce a definite 
Tlimigh <'ont rollahh'. form of liorsesiekness. These* reacrions on.. this side 
have [>roduced with the most viruleiit strain of virus I could pro- 
cun;, while those are from virus taken fr(>iu other soiirces. A small 
percentage of the horses inoculated in this manner have proved re - 
fraetorv, but I am hopeful that;, if a horse fails to react to large doses 
of this ^'accine, he will prove refractory to the conditions of natural iii- 
feciion. The reai't-ion. ns vou see from the charts before you^, is a well 
marked oicp; ntnl if modified attacks of horses ickness confer any sub- 
stantial d(*gi*<‘e ot immunity (a point on which all workers with the 
disease semn agn^ed) , .1 am. satisfied the main difficulty of produeing with 
.safety a modified attack of liorsesielmess has been overcome. 

\Vht.‘ther lie* lioise cau be safely passed through this modified plias?.,* 
of (in* disease in the warm, weatlu*!*, wlu‘ther a fiiiilier of a 

stronger or less attenuated virus will be necessary to ensure complete 
resistance, how long the immunity acquired from tlie mild attack will 
last, and whether it will be necessary to adjust the vaccine to differing 
localities, are all questions, besides many others, which future observation 
must decide. 

My resources in time, lielp, and material have in the past l>eci\ 
.siraivened, and 1 have envied (I hope in no unscientific spirit) the ample 
resources of other workers in the same field. More adequate facilities 
.are now at tmmmand, and I hope future progress will be commensurate 
with broadening opportunities. 

I have intentionally refrained, from referring to details of technique, 
and with my reasons for reticence in this respect I believe you will not 
be found to disagi'ee. Much more extended observation is necessary to 
Bhow the limitations of the method, to prove its practical usefulness , and 
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■"to bring to liglit arid correct its drawbacks, ' and for the satisfactory ar- 
rmgement of these points time and' increased facility are essential I 
haA^^e, tlierefore, tli ought it- better to ■ bring the foregoing siibjeei. to yoiir 
notice as an Inter i'lii- Coniniimieation. (a- Progress rather than a Pinal, re- 
port) and wait a future opportunity of making a filial coHuniiiiieatioii 
based upon the results of -extended observations under practica] rather 
tliaii laboratory eonditiqns. 

Oiir monetary .loss .in iNatal during the past season ha-s been ,at -least 
£12,000, and £50,000 is a sinali estimate of the loss to South Africa; but, 
apart from economic considerations, the mass of animal suffering’ reflected 
in sneh figures is sufficient to render the hope of its alleviation a fortuii~ 
ate"ambitioii for all workers at this disease who, though perhaps iioi« 
siiecessful in sohdng the main problem of entire prevention, at least 
enjoy the privilege of helping in some measure to advance the quest 
to a final and suceessful issue. We cim safely say the siiecessful man 
will owe as much to the efforts of others as to his own endeavours, for 
investigations of this sort are progressive and one worker builds -oii the 
foundation of liis predecessor. 


if a poor farm is lakeii in hand bv an energetic man who is up-to- 
date in his knowledge and practice, it can generally be transferred in a 
few years into a satisfactory property (says the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal). The growth of a good green crop by the help of libera.! dress- 
ings of phosphatie fei-tilisers is the first step, and afterwards the ]»]ough- 
mg under of the green stuff. When the soil is provided with thr humus 
and nitrogen of green crops, it ^Yili begin to improve and soon pa^s from 
1he (mndition of an invalid into a farm of robust eoiiditioii. 


'■‘Georgiens,’^ writing in his moiithly notes on Coast Agriculture to 
the MusqiiUo. reproduces the letter by Mr. F, W, .11 Panzera that ap- 
peared in last months Journal on Burlingt-on Hybrid mealiesyand adds 
the following note: — "I know this niealie well, and have always grown 
some for table use. It is infinitely superior for this purpose to tlie 
ordinary inealie, and I have never been successful with the regular 
American sweet corn. This mealie is a hybrid between the sweet com 
and* the ordinary mealie, and evidently is most prolific, I would re- 
‘Commend Coast agriculturists to apply to '.\res.srs. Kirehhof or Mr. 
Panzera -for -seed, hfear Durban a, good many acres might be. profitably 
, planted in succession, for sale as green ,-mealies.^l 
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Soiiih AfHGmn Pr&tiucis Exhiiiiiion, 
London, Febrssaa^y, 19&7. 

NATAL 8ECTlU-\. 

LIST OF AWARDS AIADE BY THE EXEOUTIVJ-: OOMAHTTEE. 

'!?I:CE following is a list of the awards’ made b}’ the Executive Cojaimittee 
oth the South African Prodxiuts Exhibition to exhibitors in the Natal 
Section. In no case were awar<ls made for aiiv of the Groveniment 
exhibits or for minerals : — 

Sil\T. r Id'dij/a* 

•Motla!.. .Mid.i w-. DlploiHas, 


Wool, Merino— 

James Morton^ Tweedie Mali ..... ... 1 ■ 

H. Walker, M.L.A., Highliats . . .. 1 ; . . 

lEoo^, Shropshire — 

(t. ' Bichards, Mooi Eiver .. . . ' ■ 1 

Tobacco mid Cigars — 

Natal Tobacco Plantations, Ltd 1 .. .. 

\\h Starr, Veriiiam 1 

W. Bunge, Murchison : .. 1 

J. A. Preerks & Co., Durban . . 1 

Ohetty it Co., Durban . . . . 1 

BiiMer— 

.Natal Creamery, Ltd., Mooi Eiver . . ■ 1 

Nel's Bust Dairy Co . . 1 

VV. Holier, Harden Ash, Xormandien .. .. 1 

Cheese — 

'.Norrisli & Co., Maritzburg . . .. , . . . . 1 

Borage — 

T. Braithwaite, Seven' Oaks .. .. .. .. 1 • 

Lucerne Bay — ' 

D. C. Slatter, Weenou . . . 1 .. 

Grass Hay — 

John Mo«m, 'Aliuiderston ■ . * ■ vj. vt j ; gy 

Mealies — 

John 'M‘X)o, Manderston . . . . . 1 . . , . . 

^ B'. Bosse, Eosebank ■ . .. ... ../..I.; i; ;. . y 

Archibald & ( h., Durban . . , . 1 

R. Mason i% Son, Maritzburg h . 


1 
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Silver Bronze 
Medals. Medals, Diplomas., 

D. (jarter & Co., Maritzburg , . ,1 

G. .Ross, Eiversdaie .. .. 1 

J. A. Peters_, Maritzburg .. .. 1 

M/iileis - — . 

G. (Jarter & Co., Maritzburg ...... . , . . 1 

R. Alasoii k Son, Maritzburg . . 1 

Emm — 

W. B. Bosso;, Eosebank ............ . . 1 

R. Mason & Son. .. 1 ■ 

Fms — 

G. Garter & Co., Maritzburg .. 1 .. 

>T, A. Peters, Maritzbxrrg . . . . 1 

fiuhher — 

.Messrs. Lepper &: Pennington, Maritz- 

biirg 1 

M.Mie iMertl — 

R. Mason (’o., Maritzburg 1 

Pineapples — 

Matal Gorerniuent, Winkel Spruit .. .. .. . . 

Matal Fruit .Export Co., Durban .... 1 .. .. 

W. Thompson, Dmkoinaas 1 

Ptmms — • 

K. T. Mtilieiis, Ataritzburg .. .. .. 1 

Jellies and Marmalade — , 

Mrs. .P. H. Campbeil, Chase Valley . . 1 

Airs. Turner, Ataritzburg .... . . . . .o . . 1 

Mrs. .Stayner,' Oeclara . . .. , , '1: 

Canned or BoUUd Fndt -flLTeLiQ ) — 

Alessrs. Trotter & Co., Pinetown .... 1 .. *• 

Oondinmits— 

Airs. A'ineeiit Seymour, Alai vern (Chiit- 

"ney>".;' ... ■ 1 ,, , ■ ■■■■ 

Ah'ssr.s Trotter & Co. (Chutney and 

■Cnrry, '"Powder) n .■ ■■ 'I;:;"'' ' 

.'oAIessrs,' Bazley ■/ . Bros.,. ^ ■ Barnesdale 

(Cayenne Pepper and Chillies) . . . . 1 

Sugar— , . ■ ■ 

ATatai Estates, Ltd., Durban^. y 
Silver Gilt Medal) 

J. "LDHuiett' & Sons,, Durban 
■ ■.'1, '....W. .Hawiesworth, 

¥ ea — ' ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■h'n. 

.Bazley^ Bros.,:'''^Barnesdale'.'’:’t.--...;; 
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Silver 

Medal 

Aroiua '.F'en, Estate • • 

J- L. Ihiiett & SoiiSj lvea/imie\' 

, B. tlindsoii & Co.^ Clifton Tea 
Estate , . . . . . . 

Ooffee — • 

.Bazlo\' B.!‘os., BarnesdaJje Estate 

Arrowroot — 

Ardiilijild & Go.^ Umzinto 

Cotiot / — 

'\V. Cato, IIi.ilarjs . . . . 1 

I). C. Slatter^ Weenen. ' . . • . . 

J. Kirknian^ ALL.A.^ Esperanza .. , . . . 

D. E, Mitcliell, Irnbezana .. 

Wattle Hark — 

Estates 1:L von iiiilow, Dalton ...... 1 

iiol ley Bros.^ Broadmoor ........ 

Hardmi Heights Wattle Co,, Ltd. .. .. 

Town Hill W-attle Co., Hilton Eoad . . . . 

Aiooi Biver Wattle Co. . , . . . . ... . 

Ostrich Feathers — 

(t. S. Keel, Impanza .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Samp — 

T. Lawes, Maritzburg .. .. .. .. .-. 
Manufactured Timber Goods — 


Merryweather & Co., Maritzburg .... 1 

Manufactured Leather Goods — 

Lyle Bros., Maritzburg 1 


Mamifaccured Leather Goods and Basket lEare— 
Trappists, M’arianliill . . . . ...... 

A.loe Fibre — 

Soiitli African Industrials, Ltd., Port 

Siiepstone . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 1 

Mr. Plows, Port Siiepstone .. .. .. 

Ramie Fibre — 

d Eglington, Maritzburg ....... . 

1). O. Slatter, Weenen .......... . . 

Silk— 

(t. .L W. Sim, Maritzburg 

..PuMlcations — 

P. Davis & Sons, Maritzburg .. •• •* -• 

Scientific Books on South African Subjects — 
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Silver Bronze 
Medals. Medals. Diplomas. 

Builders' Materials — 

A. Oliff, M.L.A., Mariizburg (Bricks) .> . . . . 1 

D. 0. Aiken^ Port Shepstone (Marble) . . 1 . . 

Angora Shins— 

G. Melville, Alaritzbiirg . . 1 

Spirits — 

A. Wilkinsoii, Ottawa Estate .. 1 

Wines— 

A. BrYden, Pinetowii Bridge .. .. .. 1 

Sweet Potatoes — , 

W. H. Goble., Clairmoiit .. .. 1 

Monhey Wuis — 

Archibald & Co,, Uiiizinto . . . . 1 

OoUecMon of Kinds of Mealies,, Sorghums, 

Beam, etc . — 

Director Experiiiiental Stations^ Cedara 
Oollection of Seeds — 

B. . Mason & Son, Maritzbnrg . . 1 

G. Carter & Co.^ Maritzbnrg . . ' . . 1 

Oollection of Native Manufactures, Ourios, 

■ Horns, etc , — . . , 

A. Hnglies, Maritzbnrg . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Leopard's Shin — 

,E, W. 'Sliaw,. .ISTew Hanover ....... 

IBuchs' Shim — 

Hon. W. Deane, Sevenoaks . . . . .. .. .. .. 1 

Ph of Off ra-plis and Lantern Slides— 

.W ..Allerston,' Maritzbnrg .. 1 .. .*:• 

J.ACatkinson, Eailwaj Photograpiier, 

Maritzbnrg . .... . . ... . . * ' 1 .. ..•> 

Oasior-Oil Beans — 

W. Cato, Hillarys ^ .A. ,... 

Lycopodiu hi Plan fs — 

Botanic Gardens. Maritzbnrg . . 1 

Fish Scale Worh — 

Miss G. 0. xinderson, Durban 1 

MedicmaJ Products — 

........ . H,:.,,:,Illmg,. .... Ladysmith i . V' 
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Exgseif^imeist Farms. 


CEDARA. 


'To Bikbctor Bxpkhiment Stations.— 

The weather diiriiig July has heeri veiy cold and. \viiitrv ilireuglioiit, 
hut quite seasonable and much in keeping with that oi th(' ]>reYioos 
nioiith. On 26 clays frost was registered on the vleij the mean rniiiiiiiiiin 
being clegs. Eahr. The lowest reading was 19 degs., and the mean 
maxiiniiin recorded was 68-74 degs. Frost. Uiwcxijerieiieed on tour days 
only on the hill; the mean inaxinmin and mininiuni readings there were 
7141. degs. and 35-5 dogs, respectively. The hill site for the ther- 
mometer is practically at the College, and the vlei one adjoins tlie 
spruit in close proximity to the main entrance of the Parni. The dis- 
tance is well within a mile, hnt the variance of temperature from tht* 
high and low groiiiid is very marked. 

The work in general has been rather disjointed during the month 
owing to the students having each a fortnights holiday. Arrangeinentg 
were made that they should take it in turn so that asv little interference 
to the work as nossible might he caused. At the end of the month all 
had returned, and I am pleased to say with an additional eiglit students. 
Three "were transferred to the Coast Farm at Wirikel Spruit for a course 
iheie in tropical agriculture, while one is still at the Weeiien Station. 

Oo Held -work, ploughing has been carried on chiefly on the vlei so 
that the stiif soil may he rendered mellow and in good tilth for spring 
crops. Drainage lias been oecuiiying atterition also. Drain |>ipes for 
the lateral drains liavr* ariivcd, and it is liojied ihat a good many will be 
laid during the (anTeiit month. There is no doulit whatio’er that the 
work entailed in reclaiming the vlei soil is fully warranted as it is iiii- 
doubtediv tin* hesi soil on the Farml and I should be very glad if it 
€<aild be found convenient to allocate a good portion of it for the grow- 
ing of liuannie to be availahle for the feeding of all stock. 

The temperature returns, as will be seen, arcr ex(urpti()nally lo^^w 
tills season; and I have no doubt it will he of interest to report on the 
eonditiou of rertain grasses grown on the vlei:— Tall Oat Grass (AveNj; 
elailar), ('oc-ksfnoi {Daclglis {/hnierata), Canada Blna Grass {Foa rom- 
prcsm), and IGmiiU'ky lUin* {Poa pvalniiFin) have, stood the frost 

well and are (juite grcwnn particularly the Tall Oat Grass, which has 
pro\ed all along to be a good frovst resister. Paspdlvm (Vilaiaiiim^ about 
which iuuiicroii.s em|uiries are anade, has not resisted the frost verv 
ludl. rmr, of (-nurse, wnil make a very rapid start in spring. 

lln* working slock are healthy. The heavy draught horses liave 
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Iiad rather an easy nionth, an,d are in very good, eondit.ioii, rrinles 
have been transferred from the Transport- Department to Im'* available iit 
carting from the station the offal from the (Tovernnient Abattoir. The 
poultry are doing \vell and now laying. The College has been siippiieil 
with a quantity of eggs and the incnhators fflled. We hav<‘A-;ow pens 
of Bnff and Black Orpington^, Tiilver Wyandottes, White Legborns, 
Plymonth ' Eocks, White Minoreas and Indian 6a,ine\, from which egg- 
laying records are being secured by means of' trap-nests.' The Persian 
sheep are doing very well, and are due to commence laiiihing about the 
end of the montli. One Persian ram was sold at the Durban Show. 

The Blai'ksmitb, Carpenter, and Storeman are being fully oecupied 
in ilnnr respective branches of work. The* CarTienter had his airnnal 
leave in tlu' v arly part of the in on th. 

In order that the students may have tuition in bricklayiug. a brick- 
layer attends and gives practical instruction 9 days a ’iveek. 

An exhibit of winter foods, etc., and four Persian slieep were piit 
on the Durban Show. 

ALEXA'NDEE EETD, 

Farm Aianager. 


WEENEN. 


To Die'ECtor. Ex'peim'mbnt Stations — 

The weather for the month under review has been dry but warmer 
than the previous month, the effect of the change being very apparent 
on the various crops, which have made good growdh; the earlier varieties 
of cereals are now^ begimiing to pipe and look very promising. 

. The continuous work of irrigating one or other of the various crops 
has been attended to with little mconvenience. a good siuvply of water 
being always obta-inable: 

Fine varieties of tobacco seed- have, been received from the Central 
Farm., Gedara; a.iid the, first sowing of. aP varieties has been made dri; 
nursery beds. These are protected from the, frost at night and Bim in 
the daytime by scrim covered frames (size 3 feet 4 in.-hes by 2 feet 4: 
i 13 elies), obtained from Messrs. Eoff .& Co., of Durban, for the modest 
sum of 48. per dozen on rail. These are very eonvenient for any nursery 
work. Dp to the present, nine applications- for; tobacco, seed have been 
made by settlers, and these I have supplied with sufficient seed of one 
varjety for a first sowing, and other parcels will be issued as occasion 
requires. One or two settlers have signified their intention of planting 
ffoiii five to ten acres with tobacco, so it would appear they do not intend 
allowing the grass to grow under their feet during the coming season. 

The work of excavating the main drain across the lower end of the 
Hock is praetieallj finished, and I shall furnish you "with the measiiTe- 
menis so that the pipes may be obtained in order to allow me to, finish 
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this work at an early date, as the fast approaching smiinier will neces- 
sitate my putting tlie latjonr on. to other work. Approximately ^200 yards- 
of drain have keen e.xeavated . along and close to the eastcnm hoiiiidary' 
feiiee^.aTCragmg 3 feet deep. . . . ; > 

The farm hiiildings have been j‘e]:)aired .where necessaTy, and all out- 
side w^oodwork painted, the wall receiving a coat of limewash inside and: 
cut, . .w' 

Ai,l ii\‘'e stock are liealthv. 

W. HOSKIN'G, 

Curator! 


WmKEL SPRUIT. 


I’o Director Exp:ERiaiEN'T Stations.— ' . D. • 

The riionth of July Inis passed, leaving behind it a record number 
rif signatures in the ^'isitors' book since the incepdion of this Farm. 

All bauds liave been extrtunelv busy eleariiig land for oreliard, 
erecting shee]) and pig ]>roof fences, trashing cane in readiness for 
cutting (wdiieh we hope to start about the 12th of Angiist), transplanting 
of onions and :rhnbarb, and cutting and crushing cane for the Analyst 
(Mr. Fardy). who has been here for a week taking the polariseope read- 
iivA of the juice from the diiferent manured and nnmamired These- 

polariseope readings sliould jn-oYt* very valuable to cane growers taken 
in conjunerion with the results io be tabulated when the cane is cut, and 
should effectively cleterinine ilm best and ehea]W‘st fertiliser to use ;for 
lieaviest cwops ami l>est sugar contents. 

Tyvo students arrived from Cedara during the month and are taking 
a. great interest in their vrprk, giving entire satisfaction. 

The correspondence in eonnoidion witli the different crops grown oj\ 
this farm is incnnising rapidly, no less than 32 letiers being' re<-eiverT 
wanting fullest information rp tln^ growing of cane, maize, beans, arrows- 
loot, peaimrs, cliicory and fibre. Great interest appears to lie taken in 
the results of our distance of ])lanting maize and defnsseling of a1terna.» 
live TOWS. A great number of my correspondents are young farmers 
making a start in Znlnland and on the Norih and South Cousin. 

On Ihe 30th of the month we lind a splendid rain, 1*52 inebos lieing 
rei-orded, This is tlu^ liest rainfall for the ])ast three years for July, 
and has helpial us consid(‘rah]y with tlie turning over of new land for 
o rchard, which, is being piislied on witli as fast as possilde. Tlie rain 
has also greatly assisted the young onions, over 7,000 of wliicli were 
trans])laated a fe^.v days beforeliand. 

There is an ahiindame of uvork for more than double tlie number of 
labourers now employed if. we wish to. have everything in readiness for 
the ^goniing planting season, , Several hundred 'yards of drainage are ' 
one of the inosi important items, ■ , " _ 
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Several varieties of garden peas were planted in tlie last week of 
June and are making good growth. 

Mostly all the heans are ready for picking and will l)e harvest ed 
early' in Aiignst. ' ' ■ 

The pigs wliieli were used for feeding experiinents in open paddocks 
are now styed, and will finish off the experiments there on set rations, 
when they will be well fit for market. . ' 

, . W.. JOHAhtSEhl,,, 

, ^ _ Manager., 


CmoKniv Pox.— One of the most common ponltry ailnients in 
Jamaica is what is known locally as '"‘yaws'*— called elsewhere eliicken 
pox. A writer in tlie Jfmrnal of the Jamaica Aoiieiiltural Society gives 
some interesting notes on the disease. He points, out that the chickens- 
are allowed to sleep under the old hen, often in the old nest where they 
were hatched, or at any rate in the same spot, box or barrel every night 
without thought of cleaning that place. Thus they sit among their own 
•droppings, often wdtli tin? smell of fonl drop])in 2 :s round them: some- 
times they are closely shut up in a box or barrel to keep them from rats,. 
Tlie f<jul air ])oisoTis their blood and Xature atteiiphs to throw off that 
]’oisori through the eruptions characteristic of the disease. If tlic- 
ehiekers were at once put under sanitary conditions these enipfions- 
would soon break by the seratehing of the ehicken, and dry up without 
lleeding or eating into the flesh. But as the last thing that is thought of 
is at the root of the trouble and the poor chickens are looked upon as 
iHung very aggravating and inconsiderate to get sick, the eru])tions- 
spread and soon kill the little things miserably. It is suggested that the 
first tiling to do is to provide a clean place for the chickens to sleep, and 
a little Jeyes* and water is also iisually sprinkled under tlie lien’s wings 
as her feathors are often saturated with tlie foul odour of exeretions. 
■.rheii dissolve two tenspooufuls of Epsom salis in a iiirit of water and 
place this in a ]>an where the chickens must drink it — tliat is, let them 
liave no other water. Do this three mornings in suecessiom Feed — . 
rice, duck ants and worms instead of corn, (hff 3d. worth of tincture 
of iodine and a (iniiel hair Ivrush — or, a feather will do: catch the 
( hickeiis in the evening ivlien they return one by one and touch the 
eruptions witli the tincture. Do this three days also, and in that time 
the chickens should be better. The scales will drop off or Can be rubbed 
(If, leaving the flesh below cJeai). Tinetime of iodine is said to be at; 
once a safe, clean and effective application. 
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Bmfiiengngi Motes for Septeniiierm 


Oy W. J. iSKi.L, ^ursiTyuiaii. i'lnri~t am! Socclsrnan, Maritzbnrg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Main crops shoiiid now be sown for the following vegArtables :— -Dwarf 
Beans, Beet, Carrot, Cabbage, Cueiunber. Egg plant, Leek, Lettuce, 
Mustard and Cress, ■\lelon, lladisb, Tomato, Yegetaiile ]\Iarrovv, Squash, 
Capsiemn and Cliili. If refjinred, this is also the best time to sou’ 
Asparagus, Globe Artiehoke, Ckra, Sweet Dorn and Fop Corn. Jernsalem 
Artichokes should also be put in if not alread}^ planted. 

Th(.‘ best \’arieties of Dwarf Beans for sowing now are Canadian 
Wonder, Golden Butter, Rustless Wax, and HendersoiTs Bush Lima, 
Plant about two inches dee]) in drills from 18 inches to 2 feet apart. 

The Cliinhing or Pole Beans should now be sown. Three good 
varieties are the well-known Scarlet Runner, Mont dbr Wax podded, and 
HeiidersoiPs early Leviathan Lima. ■ ’ 

Cucumbers, }iIarrows, Melons, and Squashes should be planted ott 
small mounds about 4 feet apart each 'way. 

Remove a few spadesful of soil and fill in with a mixture of good 
and rotten dung, forming little hillocks above the surrounding level. 
Gn these plants two or three seeds or young plants. Allow several 
plants to grow on. each hill till strong enough to resist attacks of grubs, 
tln‘‘]i thin out to one plant, leaving the strongest. If the grtil) is trouble- 
simie dust the surface round each plant with lime. 

AH the varieties of Squash may he sown now. Two of the l)est are 
Heart Gold and Delicate. Heart Gold yields large orange red fruits 
averaging 25 to 30 Its. each, line grained, golden red flesh, dry and sweet. 
The Delieftta is small but exi^eedingly pr<»li(ie, dry and sweet, and sur- 
passingly rich in flavour. 

Sow Sweet Corn and Pop Corn in rows three or four feet apart and 
one iont in Gie rows. The plants should be hoed when about a foot high. 
The Pop Corn is a favourite sweet in America. Allow the cobs to ripen 
thoroughly and then roast the grain in a closed iron, vessel until they 
shaking ihe vessel meantime. This is produced by the explosion 
of the gas in the grain expanded by the heat. The 'Top CoriP' is then 
taken out and slightly dusted with flour sugar, when they form a deli- 
cious sweet. Sow round Spinach for summer use; also the Spinach Beef. 
With this variety a constant supply is kept up throughout the summer. 

Onions may be planted out now from the autumn-sown beds into a 
dt*ep, rich soil, with the addition of a- little lime or a good dressing of 
wood ashes. 
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Asparagus beds may be made this mouthy and seed sliould be sown 
now for planting out next spring. Sow in drills a foot apart, beep eare- 
fuily hoed and f ree from weeds. The soil for the permanent beds should 
he heavily manured and trenehed to the depth of a foot. Plant in rows 
three feet apart and one foot hetween the jilants in the rows, spread the 
roots Avell out, and let the crown of tlie plant be set dee]t enough so rliat 
it will be covered froni four to six inches. Give old beds a top dressing 
'.with salt or Kitrate of Soda. 

PLOWEIP GAiffiEX. V; 

In the nn(! [arid distri(*ts all varieties of Tt'uder ainl Half-Ini rtly 
’flow(‘r seeds may now be sown, such as Aster. AtnaranThns, Ai-rorliiiium. 
Balsam, (dilanclrinia, (Jelosia phurnsa. l^eJoshi rrisiaio or Gook-cuniln 
■(.'lirysautlninim^o^^^^ tricolor, Cosmos, .Dahlia, ( ,)rna nn^nral G ourd^^. i Ld icliry- 
suin, Helionsis, African and- Freneii Marigold. Nasturtium. iNirtiiiara, 
iSensitive plants, Suniiower, Zinnia., etc. 

^Jllmbers. — :Tlie following clinibers may oasily bo grown from SiMvd 
sown this inonth Aristoloehia, Clitoria, ColjOoa Scandens. (’on volvulus. 
Eeeremoearpus, Lulfa or Sponge Gourd, Ipomeas of vatious kinds. 
Losphospermtmi, Mandevillea, Alanrandya, Mhia lobaia, and Physiaiithii^ 

Sow in boxes or pots under glass Coleus. Gesneria, Gloxinia, Helio- 
trope, Iinpatiens or Zanzibar Balsams, Musk, and double Pctuuia, 

In the iip-comitry districts hardy flower seeds may now bn .‘'tovo. 
such as Candytuft, Antirrhimmi, Calendula, Coreopsis. Coimtbiwer, 
■JDianthus, Gaillardia, Larkspur, Petunia. Phlox; also Po]»|)v, imlnding 
the Giant Oriental and Shirley. 

riant out Bulbs of the varions kinds of Lily, including Lillurr 
lancifoliuni Album (white), roseum (pink), and rubrnm (red), Lillnm 
tigrimim (double and single), Lilium umbeUutum^ and lJUum Walb/eel : 
also the heautiful Trigidia pavonia^ the Belladonna Lily. Afaltese Idly, 
Searboro’ Lily, Day Lily (Hemeroeallis), and Gladiolus. The Gladiolus 
will thrive in any good gmxlen soil., bxtt the bulbs musi be ])!atiTud ?mi 
]<'ss than tivi* itudies dee|,» in light soils and alxuit bmr indues dotgi iu 
h.eavy soils. Tltey are very effective when planietl iti'clnnnps of !i\'e or 
six in a clump. 

Plant out Cannas, Dahlias, Perennial Phlox, Pentstemoiis. Afsntilons. 
Camellias, Magnolias, Gardenias, Hibiscus sinensis, Oleanders and other 
evergreen fioxvering shrubs, also evergreen Creepers. 


' Prom 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 ’gallons of oil are annually made in the 
Cnited States from mealies. The^ oil is used to some extent for eiilinarj^ 
purposes, and also for lubrication, and in the mixing of paint. 
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CrntTJS FEUIT CimTUEE. 


To THE Editor of the Agricultural Journal.*’ 

Dear vSir.— I n your June niimlier a letter appeared above the sigiia-- 
tiiiT of Mi\ 6. G. Williams, appreciative of the value of Masters^ system 
of Oitrus culture, .As, an old and intiniate friend of Mr. Masters, the- 
following particulars will, I trust, prove interesting to your many readers. 

The srstein he has developed is the result of many years of earefn! 
sruiiy and exhaustive experiment at eonsiderahle cost; and, being a 
former Tesideiit in tlie Cape Colony, he Baturally offered his system and^ 
services tr> that Government — the system to be used as a secret method — 
lait the offer was decliued. He was then informed that if he took it 
to America he could get anything he wanted for it, either in cash to pur- 
chase it outright, or money and scope to work it, with participation in 
the results. His reply to this was -that he. had l 3 een. resident in Southi, 
Africa for 26 years; if his country could not afford to compensate him 
for liis experimental losses or provide him with an opportunity of 
henefittiiig it by his knowledge, he would give it them as a present to 
induce belief. . . v T 

Simultaneously he pointed, .out that, if South Africa refused to-' 
credit Ills knowledge and South vAmeriea or men of intellect and capital'’ 
ill' other parts of the 'World did appraise it at its true value, then his 
objective in piihiisliiug it — which, was to benefit South Africa — would he- 
lost, once again fulfilling the o.ld adage that it is s^eldoin prophet is- 
.leeogiiised in his own country. y.Eveu now I understand that a few of' 
hi> [>oi.nts have lieen aseertainecl and are being secretW tested in other’ 
]!arts of tin* woihh possibly for commercial advantage and to gain 
notoriety, ' ,. ■ ; ; 

Tlie sy.Aein uor one for any one South Africa Colony to* 
imnio|?olise on its own ])ehalf to the exclusion of the others, but should' 
carried out for the benefit -of the whole of South Africa in its widest 
coniiriereial sense. ■ It will work in with agricultural co-operation and ^ 
fruit i^xporiafioii, the two matters our present Minister of Agriculture ‘ 
takes such aii interest in, but, as Mr. Masters points out in his treatise, 
a mat {or That is left for eveiwone to do geneiullv remains undone. 

I tliiiik with Mr, Williams that A^'atal should take the initiative, for 
wlien :Mr. Masters was round in Ahatal he tliought verv hioAly of its 
l>cssiljilities for the exportation of fruit, but saw that this ""enterprise 
biekfd orgaiiisatioa and needed directioiu I also saw his summary of 
Aatals possibilities. as compared with the Grahamstowii portion of the* 
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C'ape C 0 I 0113 '; wliieli was taken over by the Xatal pjipers at ilio tinn. 
One tiling 1 aiii certain of is tbat;, if tlie Sontli African' CTOveriiirienrs Cio 
not try to secure J\Ir. Masters’ ■ services, other' countries will. Hi 5 nor.k 
is as yet unknown^ seeing the last instalment waS' only 'piiblislnnl in tlie 
Oftpe AgriciiMnral Journal in June last. — Yours, etc., 

'' A. A. OS.Bf )RA. 

The Moniit, Yeweastle. 

Ifth Augusp 1907. . . . 

PRESIDENT , SLAOHTER ■gTRAWBEREIES. , ' 

. , 0 

■ <0 

'To THE Editor of the “Agricultural Jourxal.” 

Sir, — Having read the OrehardisEs repoi't on Strawberrv <'Mhinv' at 
'Cedara, in which he states he has not liad a single favoiiraide re])orT 
.anyone ®sup])lied witli plants of the variety ‘'President Slaeliter.’' we feel 
it our duty to that Departinent to make known onr experience, 

W’c received some plants of this variety froiu Gedara in 1905. whicli 
we Inna- csrai>lis}ied in tiiese gardens; and altliongli ue ha\e no Joi i 
.-as to weight, ([uaiitity, etc., I have no liesitation iii saying that “President 
Slacliter ' is far and away the best strawberry we Iiave grown here yt*t. 
The plant, is vigorous^ a good cropper, fruit large, and of good form, a ml, 
what we consider of first importanee, is firiii and a fine colour. 

1 may say that we grow strawberries under difiicnlry. inasmuch as 
'we have to protect tlie plants from white ants, ])ut we have overeojue rliis 
-Rlficnlty iy constructing raised beds. -Mm are looking forward to much 
better results than we have had yet; and we feel indebted to the Cedara 
.Experiment Farm for the possession of a very useful strawberry. 

Trusting you will find space, in your Journal for this letter. — I am. ere., 

-A* ..p '. E;' PATTEN,. : 

Gardener to Sir P>, W. tireenaere. 
:'A!ns,gTax'e;]:load, Durbai^ ■ , ■ ' u . 

MIALIE-GRTJB. 

'To THE EdITORIOF THE “AGRICULTURAL -JoURHALA 

Sir, — 1 should like to know the best means of eradicating the cohiimm 
•grub that atta(:ks the mealie crop in its various stages. 

■ The grub I refer to, is, when full grown, about 1 or 1 -^ inelies Inng, 
of a brownish Idue or slate .eoloiux and is very destriietb'e to the yown^x 
plant, simply cutting it olf at.the surface of the ground. 

■V. This 'grub (if the same) again appears in the top pith of the mealie 
stialk when the stalk is from 3 tO' 5 inches high, apparently having hatched 
dll the soil and again settled near the top of the mealie stalk, where it 
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clf velopes, it ^vorks its '^vay dowii tlie 'Centre of tlie stalk^, again entering; 
tiir 1 presiiiiie. It is also fonnd in tlie inealie cob^ tvliere it 

kor.^s along, eausiog great destriietion to. tlie grain. Thaiiking you in 
antieipatioii.- — l am. etc., . ' • 

JOHN' HAE PEE./ 

Higliilats. Ixopo... 

] Oiir eoiTes|)onclent is confusing tivo distinct insects. The first one* 
lie rercrs lO is what is known as the ‘dm t worm:'’ the second is the ^^top- 
WM}!;!.*' Full inforination regarding the various grubs or luotli cater- 
|fiiiars wliieli attack mealies in Xatai was published in the February, 
r.ci-i. issue of the Journal, in Mr. Fullerss series of "iLetter Book Pages.^^T 


A liiethotl of saving tobacco seed by means of ^hiig]it-ca]is” is gain- 
ing headway in hiew England, Florida , and is being adopted in parts of' 
Peinisylvaiiia* ATew York, and Ohio, IJ.S.A. Just before blossoming a 
palmer bag is yhiced over the buds, thus preventing cross-pollenisation,. 
After the seed pods have matured the Irigs may be removed. 


In lUOb India produced 24:0,8P.>,89-1 lbs. of tea, of whieli 438,628 
jh>. wio't' grown in Burma. 10:2,468,034 ihs. in Assam, 60,134,547 fbs. 
in Bciigal, ajid the remainder in other parts of India. In 1905 the total 
]tnniuction was 2*2 1,488,130 lbs. In 1906 there were 529,996 acres- 
wndvr ruhivation, as vom]>arecl with 527,290 acres in the previous year». 
I'lu* u>tai i'Xpnrt of Indian tea during the year ended 31st March, 1907,. 
by >ea (im-hiding c<»astwiM* trade), was 234,431,816 lbs.; and by lanciy 
2,*29n.80s lbs.: iuaking a grand total of 236,731,623 lbs. The grand 
total for the yrar ended Blsi ‘March, 1906, was 2,17,297,452 !bs. 


in an article appearing in the B(mrd of Trade Jotmial 
itu'rign trade and s]iipj-»ing of China in 1906, based on the ‘^^Abstraet of 
SiaiiMio and Eeport on tiie Foreign Trade of China''"" for 1906, recently 
ie.ibli.-hod by order of the InspecTor-CTeiieral of the Chinese Imperial 
Oust uj ns, ir is stated that the exports of fibres show in general a steady 
ni(-]va.-c, alrlnmgli the export froiii a eoniitrj like Ghina is ^'absurdly 
sinaHF Hemp, lute, and ramie ail increased in quantity, the export of 
juio being more than dotibiech- It is probable, it is stated, that much’ 
wliiolu for -taxing }nirposesy lias been' classified as hemp,, is actually' 
ramie. ■ . ' 
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Animal Diseases in July. 

THE POSITION OF EAST COAST FETEE. 

liEPOE'i'r^^o to the Ministei of Agriculture 021 the position of East 
Coast Fever during the iiiontlr of July. Mr. Woollatt^ Principal Yeteriiiary, 
SiirgeoD, states that 15 oiithreaks of the disease oeeurred during the 
month as follows: — Try held and. Kgotslie, 8: Paulpietersburg., 4.; Btirlsaii 
(Jounty.A>; and Utrecht, 1. The following deaths were reuorled:— 
Yryheid and Ygotshe^ 600 : Paulpietersburg. 44; biindee and Umsinga,, 
*t05; Diirhaii County, 60; Klip Elver, 20: Muden, 13: Uinvoti County,. 
9; Lower Tugela and Mapumnlo, 652: Zululand. unknown — niaking a 
total, exelusi^'e of Zuiiiland (for which no record is kept), of 1,615 death'^. 

With regard to the outbreak of East Coast Fever in the Utrecht dis- 
trict, wliici] occurred at the end of the month, Mr. IFoollatt says that Ms 
.Departinent has, so far, been unal)le to satisfactorily determine the source 
of infection. The farm ‘’'Tmngerswacht,'' on which the outbreak appears 
to have iij’st made itself apparent, is really in the Magisterial division 
of Uryheid, Imt for quarantine purposes it was iiielnded in the Utrecht 
distrid about July of last year. Eegarding the movement of cattle to 
this locality, tlie only inforiiuitioii IVoollatt has been able to obtain 
so far, is that, al;)oiit tlie 10th of May, 1906, some cattle were taken on 
to the farm ‘’Langerswacht’’ (then in the Yryheid division), which had 
(3ame from the vicinity of the Xgotshe border, but which Itad been run- 
ning on fiancaster Hill, jiear \hyheid, some time previous to going on 
to ^-'Langerswacht.'' Three are said to have died on the latter farm within 
a month after their arrival there. The next death, as far as can be as- 
certained. occurred in August. In Feltruaiw two more head died in tliis 
■hicalify. uimrlun in ^lanrb,, another in April, and a further one in June,, 
and then three died in Aiignst, which are known to be from East Coast 
Fever. No iuformatioji is fortheoraing as to the actual cause of death 
;?mongst ilic isolat(*d cases which died prior to August. These deaths 
were not reported. 

in September or October a spati of oxen was brought on to the- 
farm, whicli had been working in the Mapumnlo district; but these oxen 
AYC^rc qiiarautined prior to being allowed to return, and the owner of the 
farni is pr)=;iTive that no deaths occurred amongst them after their return. 
The oxen did not belong to him. 

Mr. Woollatt draws attention to the fact that the cattle brought there' 
from tin- Idyheid district came some , 18 months before East Coast Fever 
■was kmnui 10 exist there; and, although there is a certain amount of 
evidence pointing to these animals Tbeing the possible source of 'infectioiV''’ 
Mr. Woollatt thinks, nevertheless, that it must l)e assumed that, tiad last 
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Coast Fever been introduced into this locality in May, 1.906, the disease 
would liave made itself iniich more evident during the past sumrner . 
and he issirongly of opiniou, from the knowledge w'e have of tlie disease, 
.and the life bisiory of i be ticks which are responsible tor its disserniiia- 
lion, that, if llie initii of the matter could be got at, it be foiiiid 

that the infection was broiiglit there probably about the month oi Mareii, 
April or ^.lay, Tlie:re- is no case on record (so far as Natal is eoiicerned) 
where ini'eotioii has Ijeeii introdueed' during the w'iiiter, and has lain 
dormant, so to speak, during the whole of the summer months, for even 
if it 1)6 admitted that the three head of cattle which died prior to^Jiine, 
1906, (lied of .East Coast Fever, yet such a. small mortality almost ' waT- 
rants the assn mptioii that the disease was dormant if it existed then. 

In eonneetion with this outbreak, we are fortunate, Mr. Wbdllatt 
reiiuuivS, in having, on the Utrecht side, a farm fenced on each ^ide, 
with no cattle on it, and there i.s, therefore, a zone already established, 
free of (altle, doubly fenced. It is also fortunate the outbreak to ado 
itself e\ident before the fence which is being erected between the Utreeht 
and \hyheid districts, was completed in this locality. The fence has. 
in. consequence, ])eeii diverted to include the infected farmsyaiul it ^s 
also possible to make use of the existing fences already referred to, some 
twenty miles of fencing being thereby saved. , ' 

The boundary of cattle on the infected and iM-coiitaet farms has 
been compicted. There are some 4.80 head of cattle on the infected 
farms. 

In. tin* \hyiicid district the branding of cattle is being proceecled 
nitii, alsi'j ill the Ladysmith district on the east side of the nialri line of 
railway. 

During the moiith the cattle on the aetually infected area on tlie 
Mhameii side of the Mooi Elver at Miideii, tvere pureluise'd by the Gov- 
e-rnment aiid slaughtered, ilm owners voluntarily selling their cattle. 
Tliis is also being (-arried out on a limited scale on the IMnvoii side 
of tlm sanu' area, the cattle being slaughtered within the <|iiarantinecl 
area, and the moat conveyed by mule-wagon to tlie .railway. A con- 
siderable number of (nttie have yet, of eoiirse, Mr. Woollait remarks, 
to be taken over before it can be .said that this area lias Ixam dealt with 
by the stamping-out process in a satisfactory manner. 

The purchase of cattle in the several infected arenas for slaughter 
purposes was eoiiiiniicd during the month xm the same scab' as. before, 
which necessitates a eonsiderable amount of work on tlm pan of the 
h'cteriiiary Department in seeing that tliese cattle are properly con- 
ducted to ihe railway, etc. Gonsistent, with safety, tliis buying of cattle 
should be facilitated as miic-h as practicable, as it enables the owner do 
realise on his stock, and reduces the number of cattle in the districts, 
which will make it easier, for r tie Bepartment to deal with tbeii'|.,wWi 
the _ stamping-out policy is fesorfed fo.- w 



Grop Rejjorts for July, 111^5 

' ■ ' -‘Tlie CU)iii,:imtt.ees apj:*oiiited in tlie-' -several ilistricts in e'jiineetioii 
witdi ^East iJoast .Fever, have rendered vaiiiaFle assistance and help to tlie" 
departments'' ^ A Whaiiiatt says., ‘'partieirlarly in tliose disirirr- where- 
tliehiiseased.s prevaknit/'' • ' 

OTHEE DISEASES. ' ‘ 

Lungslckness, — Ao fresh oiitlmeaks oeeiirred during Die inontlh 
Sheep Scab .- — During the month, llr. Woollatt reports, there ivere 
33 fins'h outbreak^ and . 

"Quarter-evil. — D;\hS, Verney (Mooi Eiver) states, in liis report' to 
the P. V. Surgeon, that this disease has been exeeedingiy preyalent clnriiig 
this; ivijiier^ especially in the Thorn veld. During the montli 70 cleat h> 
look I dace in the Weenen Division, chieliy ainongst . AhitiYes' cattle. 
Several deaths also oecnrred in the liigogo district. The farmers in 
whose Je.-rds the deaths oceiiired have all inoculated their ••attle. and 
t lie iv have ht'eii no further deaths since the iniddle of July. 


= Crop Reports ior %Suly, 

Evesy effort is being made to increase the Department's circle of hohor- 
-^ry crop correspondents; ajid., although the number of reports 
liavo l>een received during the month is only a quarter of tliat whicli it is 
hoped will be forthcoming a month or two hence,, it is nevertheless 
s'iit&ientiy large to enable readers of the Journal to be presented with 
Bonu' idea ol the general crop and 'other conditions prevailing in eeidain 
parts of the country during the month of July. 

So far as our reports go,, the rainfall has been* speaking generally, 
nominal for the time of the year„ though ,, in some districts it has been 
above the average. In the. south of the Colony, and in the BsliO'ive 
(iistriet of Ziilidand the rainfall has been good, but oiir Darnall (Yictoiia 
County) correspondent reports that in his District the rainfall i du ring 
July was . insufficient. fSTorthwardsi- of Port. ■■ Shepstone (wliere the fall 
w,a,.S;good),. in ..the. districts of . ’ Polela,. Eichmond, ISTeFs Eust, Biefc Vlei, 
-ete^y a.'sufficieney of rains felEAn^soine districts the fall being above Ac 
.normal for the time of the beneiicial conditions seeiU'" to 

have been experienced eastwards, as well, running towards Drey town. 
far as can; be seen,. in the, upland Astriets of Ae Colony— that is- to 8a}> 
in the third belt — there has been little or no rain. Tliere were one or 
iwo slight sliowers in the vicinity of Dlencoe, an d in the Islewcastl'e di,S' 
Met -slight misty rain was experienced for a short while on the high lani. 

More or less severe frosts have been experienced in ino^t parts- 'of 
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the coil n try, even on the North I, 'oast, where a little ■ claniage was .dinie 
during to banana piants. Since the middle of Jiiljj, however, fciie- 
severit}' of the frosts^ so far as the niidiand and coast belts are con- 
cerned^ liavS abated, bnt in the northern tlistricts they have eontimied inore 
or less severe. As far as can be ascertained, little damage was done 
10 crops by frosts during the month, 

Coiitrai7 to original expectations, the inealie eroi) has not turned out 
to be such a record one as it gave promise of doing early in the year.' 
In most parts of the Colony the crop has been reaped ; and whilst in 
some districts — as, for instance. Port Shepstoiie, Eiet Vlei, (Ireytown^, 
St. Augustine's, Laiiig’s Nek, etc. — the results have been good (sonur 
being iriucii. above the average, in other districts the yield ha,s been low 
and not at all up to anticipation. In the majority of the districts the 
liiabeie crop is fairly good, and a yield above the average is proiniscd. 
On the whole, the potato crop has not turned out a good one. In a®iiio 
districts — as, for instance, Grey town and Glencoe — complaints are fortii- 
eoiniiig that the potatoes dug are of small size, owing, it is stated, to 
a fungus disease of the tops. Our Port Shepstone correspondent states 
that the sugar cane crop is a better one than was expected, owing to 
]‘eceiit rains, but that it is still not a good one. Our correspondent at 
linbizana writes tlvdt F iireraea is still being planted in that locality. In 
the Beit Vlei district luaiigolds, which are usually a good standing crop, 
•are reported to be decaying, probably owing, it is stated, to sudden 
severe frosts on luxuriant autumn growth. The season for citrus fruits 
is a|iparentiy a good one, and bananas and pineapples are also douig 
well. Prices, however, have been low. 

The market for cattle is still, of course, greatly affected by 'East 
Coast Fet'er : and in most parts of the Colony prices are very lotv or.' 
thert* are no sales effected at all. Beports from Nehs Rust, Glencoe and 
Newcastie, however, indicate a better state of things in those districts, 
iiices for cattle in tlie Glencoe district are advancing. In the New- 
castle district, the market is improving, buyers offering 30s. per 100 lbs. 
dead weight during Jid}'. In the vicinity of Port Shepstone, too, 
^laugiiter oxen have been sold at good prices. Prices for eggs and 

]Hjultry, and butter and milk have, on the wliole, been moderate. In 
some .01 the northern districts of the Colony the prices of butter 
uiOk luive been, of course, affected by East Coast Fever. In ' two or 
three districts — Newnastie and. Vryheid, for instance— no locally pro- 
duieed milk lias lieen sold. Supplies for ‘Vrylieid have been obtained 
from Mooi River and elsewhere. In the Glencoe district prices of inillv 
and butter were about the same in July as last year: East Coast Fmur- 
having no apparent effect so far. 

Our St. Augustine's correspondent reports that the Nqutii farmsi 
lately allotted are ]>eiiig actively occupied; and ha\’-m<iking\ orchard- 
plmitingv and luiilding are in full ])rogrc5=5s. 
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South MfH&ait MlarketSm 


Tkl prices for live stock and aiiiinal and vegetable produce, realised 
(■■a tiic Maritzbiirg, Du Jo.baiuiesburg; and otlier Soiitli African 
niarkets during the montii of ■ July-August, have averaged as follows;— 

AATAL. 

]^LE'£ERMAmTZBlRi}.~Tlw Market Alaster has fiiruislied the 
iuilowing prices realised on the Maritzhnrg niarket during the month :— 
Live Stuc/i. — Fowls, Is lid; ducks, 'E: turkeys, cocks 9s, hens 5s;. 
guinea fowls, As 6d. 

Animal Produce. — Butter, Is Od per Ih; eggs, Is per doz.: pork, 5d 
per lb; bacon, bd per lb; ham, 9d per lb; lard, Id per 1!); hides, 7d per 
lb ; honey, (id per lb. • 

Vegclable Produce. — Buekwheat, 12s per muid; beans, ISs per niuid; 
eartli nuts, 10s ])er niuid; millet (grain), 10s per nmid; hay, £1 10s per- 
ron; Kalir corn, 10s ])er lutiid; mealies. Is per niuid; potatoes, 6s per 
liiuid : sweet potatoes, 3s per muid ; peas, 18s per muid ; sunflower seedsy 
to 6d 'ier muid; barley, £2 lOs piu* ton; oats, £2 per ton; bananas, Is 
ptri* lOU; papaws, 3s per dozen; pinoai^ples. Is per dozen. 

DFBBAAh — The Market i\Iaster reports the lollowing average prices 
realised on the Durban market during the month ended 15th Angus!:: — 
Live Slock. — Sucking pigs, Is; fowls, 2s; ducks, 2s 9d; turkeys, Ss 
od: guinea fowls, 3s 9d; rabbits, 8d. 

Animal Produce. — Bacon, 7d per hi; E 2d per dozen; Initter,. 

D 5d per tb; pork, 4d pier lb; honey, 6d per lb. : , 

Vogel able Produce. — Kaiir corn, 9s per muid; mealies, 7 s 6d per muid;. 
poiatocsi 10s 6d per muid; sweet potatoes, 2s 6d ]>er luuicl ; turnips, £2 Ss 
ton; bananas, 9d per 100; naartjes. Is ]>er 100; oranges, tkl pen* 100, 

TEAIsSYAAL. 


Messrs, l.oitcj* d' Cl)., cwmimerdal brokers and coiiimission agents, 
1\U. Box 2000, Johannesburg, report regarding prices realised on the 
J' 'hauiiesburg niarket (luring the week ended loth August; — 

Lir“ Oxeit OslaughterK £lt^ 10s to £13 lOs; oxmi (dressed), 

p-i’ Itii) Ihs, ei Ih- od to £1 ISs 6d : ]>igs, per lb, live weight, 3cl to 
ijA: pigs, each, £1 2s to £1 10s; sheep (slaughter hamels), 18s to 21s 
nsi : siu'op ((ircssed), |)er i’ , o^d to O^Jd : fowls. Is 6d to^ :1s; ducks. 2s (>d 
1 '* guinea fowls, 3s 6d to 5s [wr brace; geese, Is 9(1 to 6s 9d each; 

I ru.-. Is to 2s; turkeys, cocks (young) 7s to 10s, hens (young) Is 9d to 6s.. 

AtVmnl Produre, — ]>iitt(*r. Is to Is 3d per lb; eggs, new laid 2s to 
2s 3d, fresh Is 3d to ls.6d per dozen, ' 
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Colojiial 8s ()(i to 10s, iiiixed I’s to 9s: iiiealie meal: O.E.C. 9s Bd to Ijs 
per 183 lb, white 10s to 11s 6(1; Cape oats, 11s 6d to 12s per bag; liic'err-e 
haj, 4s 6d to os per 100' lbs; onions/ 5s- to Ss per bag ; ■ potatoes^ 4s to 12 b; 
wlieat, ITs- to 20s per' bag; naartjes, 2s to 4s '6d per 100; oranges, 2s to 4s 
€cl. per 100; pineapples. Is 6d to 2s 6d per doz. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


Bloemfoxteixt. 


The fdlowing prices realised on die Bloemfontein market appeared iii 
the Bioemfoiiteiii of the 13th Aug'ust: — 

Live Stoch and Anim.al Produce ^ — Fowls, 2s to 2s 6d each: duckB, 2s 
'6d to 3s each; turkeys^ Is- to 8s each: hares. Is to Is 6d each; fresh, eggs. 
Is to Is 2d per doz ; butter. Is od to 2s per ft ; mutton : per hind quarter 
4s to 5s 6d^ per fore cpiarter 2s 6d to 3s: pork, 4d to 6d per ft; beef, 4d 
to 6d per ft. • ■ ■ 

Vegetahle Produce. — Chaif. 4s 9cl to os per 100ft; Kafir corn. 
per bag; mealies^ 7s fid to 8s 8d per bag : onions, 5s to 9s per bag; potatoes,, 
66 to 10s per bag; naartjes, 3s to 4s per 100; ora.nges, 3s to 4s 6d per 
100; pineapples, Is 9d to 2s per doz. 

The Bloemfontein correspondent of Trade Journal, writing with 
regard to the O.E.C. mealie crop, says ^^Owing to the tremendous crops 
■■of mealies, the price is expected by some to go as low as 4s to 5s per bagr*^ 

Haeeismith. 

The following prices for produce were realised on the Harrisrnith 
market on the 14th August : — 

Lwe Stoch anid Animal Produce.— IhidxS, Is fid to 2s; fowls, Is 6i 
to 2s 3d; pigeojis. fid to 9d ( each 1 : turkeys ; cocks 6s to 6s fid, hens 3s 
fid to 4s 3d. ■ 

Vegetahle Produce. — Forage, 6s to 8s fid per 100 fts ; inealies, (N 3d 
6:S,9d per bag; oats, 7s to 9s per bag: potatoes, 8s to, IDs. per bag: 
..,iananas,,'ls,. to 2s per-lOO; oranges, ■ 2s to 5s per TOO;, pines, /is: fid- feo.Bs: 
'.pefidoz. 


A number of small glass butter ohnrns, siipplied by a Nova Scioiia 
finn, have been under trial for about twelve months hy various peo])]e 
in Barbados, and they arc reported to be ‘hnost conyenient and effective/' 
Ifte churns are supplied in four sizes, from 1 quart to 4 quarts, by Messrs, 
Crump & Perrier, 25, Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia.'' 
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THE POSITIOlSr IX JULY. 


^.feE following information regarding the' oversea maize market has heeii 
■Gi'm'piled fixmi Corn Trade Lhi, 

Notwithstanding the large shipments of maize to Europe (2,685,000 
•c|rB. during the three weeks ended 5tli July, inehiding 1,640,000 qrs. to 
'Continental ports, as compared w:ith 1,450,000 qrs., including 835, OOo 
■qrs. for the Contineiit, last year) the market showed more firmness, 
partly in sympathy with the upward movement in wheat and partlr 
mving to the continned active Continental demand, whieli is, indeed, 
the feature of the season. Up to 231104 per 492 lbs. was paid for 
CarFox steamer, shipment by 15tli August, 23/6 for La Plata loading, and 
23/4|‘ for a steamer \vell on the way. Prom Eoiiniania and the south- 
east of Europe generally the reports regarding tlie growing crops eon- 
tinued favourable on the -whole, hut the American crop did not appear to 
havf3 had a very favourable start. During the week ended 5th July, 
ATgentina was still shipping only relatively moderate quantities. 

During the following week shipments were again very large, al- 
though rather smaller than in the pi*evions week. The cargo marked 
continued firm up to Monday, 8th July, and prices advanced 3d, per qr., 
a fair number of cargoes changing hands on Friday, Saturday and Mon- 
day, but the market then became quieter, hut became quite firm again on 
Thursday, -^lu’th an improved demand; the top prices paid were 24^3 for 
Foxanian, August shipment, 23/9 for Yellow La Plata a-float, and 23Tu4 
for fkiigiistf'Septeinher shipment. Parcels closed raihier easier, 23/104 
having been accepted for Odessa loading, after 24/- had he^i paid. Dry- 
ing the week in question Konmanian ero ]3 reports were still f avoiiralfie 
on the 'whole. The prospects of the American eroj.i were for one of 
2,650,000,000 .hush els, against lastiyearY actual yield of 2, 927,416, 000 
hushels. The Argentine shipments that week -were rather smaller, 
ainounting to 171,500 qrs., making the total to the 12th eTiily 1,444,500 
c|rs., against 3,522,000 qrs. in the same time last year, and 2,940,000 
qrB« in 1905. 

The Corn Trade List of the 26th July announced that the maizti 
market had at last been ^^decidedly affected by the record shipments 
both to the United Kingdom and Continent.^^ Prices declined during 
the week ended 26th July sixpence to a shilling per quarter. As low as 
22/9 had been accepted for La Plata steamer afloat and 23/- for loth 
Aiigust/Septemher shipment, whilst Dar/GaFFox steamer afloat sold at 
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per 480 ffis. Since June . 1st (seven weeks) the shipments, es- 
pecda.lly from Eoumaiiia and Russia, had ])eeii ‘Jumly prodigious enougli 
TO try aiij inarket;'' ''It is not easy to suggest when the sMp-^ 
ineiit from Thiiunaiiia and -Russia will show any decided falling; ofl:,'’ 
eomiiiouts the L/.s/ of the same date. '* Imt it is a fact tliat about eight 
riiillioiT quarters have already been, shipped since last Se]vternl)er, whilst 
the surplus has been estimated at almut 13 to 14 rn iilion qrs. Araeriean 
sliipiiients are fair for tlie time of year, being doulitless attracted by 
the’ relatively high prices, hut the new crop is by no means ins such -a 
favourable eondition as in either of the three previous years, although 
this week's cables denote some improvement/^ From Argentina less ttan. 
half of lost yearls rate of exports since May 1st had, so far, been wif™ 
m‘ss<^d, hut fairly liberal quantities were being moved that week, aitcl 
visible supply was equal to that of last year, viz., 80,000 tons, /.ic- 
cordlag to a cable to the Corn Trade List, however, the quality and 
eoiKlitioii of the supplies vvere very variable, thiis hampering business/ 


The general statistical position 

carried np to date (20th. 

July) was 

asfollows:— 

1907 — qrs. 

1906 — qrs. 

19054 -qrs. 

On passage to U,K. . ... 

990^000 

1,020,000 

1,025^000 

„ Cont. 

1 ,630,000 

1,290,000 

1,060,000 

imports into U,K. for tfie 29 weeks ending’ 




July 20 

6,385,000 

6,101,750 

5,808,500 

\'isihle supply in U,S. ( Brachfreef s j 

1,377,600 

1 ,346,000 

1^248,700 


1906.7 

1 905-6 

1904-5 

American crop' 

340,000,000 

316,000,000 

2S5,6oo,og'o 


1907. 

1 906. 

19^5 ^ 

York, Spot 

6 1 c 


62 , 

; Mark Lane, Alxd. Am. ex-ship ■ .... 

* 

. : 23.6 . 

-2 0 

23 ' 9 ,' ;■ 


Shipments op Maize to Europe prom Jan. 1 to Date, 



,1907. * 

U K ^: : 

1907. 

Cont. 

1906. 

1906. 

Coni. 

iqos. 

I’.K.* 

■', 1905.: ■:■ ■ 
Cont.' ■ 

'America, r ■; 

Argentine 
■'Russia .q,:''''..'..-' ■ 

'El,.an'ube,"'etc./ 

Qrs. . ; 
2,804,000 1 
I., 469, 000 ' 
,1,025,000 ■; 
" .1,487,000' j 

Qrs. 

3.297.000 

1.015.000 

1.489.000 

2.784.000 

Qrs. 

3,201,000 

2,788,000 

123.000 

203.000 

: -Qrs.'^''' ',1' 

5.082.000 

2.271.000 , 

153.000 1 

839.000 i 

Qrs, 

3 ^ 33 S^ooo 

2,802,000 

166.000 

122.000 

.■■■■0.rs;^' 

4, 587,000 

1 696,000 

374.000 

133.000 

To'tal' '■ 

6,785,000 ; 

8,585,000 : 

6,315,000 

tt 

8,345,000 

j 6,425,000 

6,790,00a 


* Inchules shipments for orders. 
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Goal and Labour Return. 


Garni miati Lab&ui* RetuB^is, 


Return of Coal raised and Labour empiored at the Natal GoHieries for the 
moath. of July, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.'^ 


E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I- 

E. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navi^tation 

SO 

74 

220 

19 

248 

225 




28.336 

19 

Elandslaagte . . 

14 

21 

268 

17 

180 

460 

2 

4 

2 

16,909 

S 

Dundee Coal Cc». 

11 

10 

191 

9 

30 

293 

4 

11 

14 

15,2...i4 

c 

Glencoe, Naial 

13 

98 

SO 

11 

477 

14 

— 

— 

— 

15, U5 

10 

Natal Cambrian 

12 

37 

134 

8 

265 

SI 

3 

4 

2 

12,021 

4 

South African . . 

10 

11 

95 

11 

225 

50 

5 

29 

51 

i0,42S 

7 

St. George’s 

16 

115 

122 

12 

ISO 

109 

2 

S 

— 

10,^69 

0 

Durban Navigation 

20 

liO 

43 

10 

233 

38 

— 

— 


9,164 

0 

Newcastle 

8 

42 

9-') 

6 

2S0 

2 

2 

6 

— 

7,804 

14 

Natal Steam Goal Co. . . 

1 

48 

4 

•> 

150 

o 

1- 

4 

1 

3,239 

13 

West Lennoxton 

5 

1 

65 

2 

9 

97 

— 

— 

— 

2,975 

0 

Central 

- 4 

6> 

11 

6 

230 

9 

— 

2 

— 

2,644 

14 

Ramsay 

2 

12 

35 

5 

25 

100 

3 

5 

8 

2,480 

14 

Talana (Natal) 

2 1 

10 ! 

13 

2 

1 26 

1 30 ; 


3 

6 

951 

10 

Woodlanas 

2 

1 s 

4 : 

1 

! 9 

1 6 

— 

— 

— 

253 

0 

Vryheidg 

1 1 1 

i 3 


1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

0 

Dumbi Moiintaint 

2 j 

1 2 

. 

— 

— 

tei.- 

— 

— 

— 

6 

0 

Signal Hill 


1 — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

5 

0 

Yaal Bank§ 


— 

1 ~ : 

— 

5 

_ 

— 

5 

— 

■ , 5 

0' 

Totals .. 

153 

671 

j 1.310 j 

122 

2,702 

1,515 

24 

82 

81 ; 

132,376 

to 

Corresponding month, *00 

140 ■ 

654 

1,221 

120 

2,309 

1,525 

51 

217 

229 

92, o: 

9 


Cost charged to Capical Account. t Includes June Eeturn. § June Return. 


Maritzburg, OHAS. J. GRAY, 

7ih August, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


of July, 1907:- 


Tons. Cwd. . 

' Bunker CoaP 

E i ported to 


64,955 10 V./; , 

East London 


1,444 5 

...Port Sr. Joim’s 


10 

Algoa Bay 


2,940 1 

. .Mo^^Sai Bay 

..... ■ 

... 5t4 12 

.Cape Town 


.... ■ .' 16.561' 

Total 

* Including H.M. Warships. 

86,408: 8 ; ^ - ^ 

.Oustom House, Port Natal', .'. 

; Ist August, 1907, . ^ ’ 

W. L 

' H'O WE, 

for Golleetor of Oustoms,' 
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Retssrm &f Fmfms sti Pfesent unsSet Licenoe fof 
ImngsMGkness and Soabm 


Stock Inspector, j 

Bistrict, j 

Disease, j 
t 

Owner. • | 

Farm. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

Ingeiiga . . 

P. Nicholson 

Roodepoort 
Nicholson’s Nek 




H. Bowes 

Maliela . . 

J, Pepworth 

Zaarfontein 

Roodepoort 

Eeiivogel Ylei 



t* 

B. Sparks 

Berg View 



,, 

W. Wright 

Mag-g'iesdale 




Ct. J. McBoii'iug .. 
W. Anderson 

Jiinze 

Kantool Ziiraa 

E. Moreland 

Waterford 

Netherby 

Rossbooni 

Ruit Kuil 




Mapeiwana 

Roodepoort 




J. C. Bnj .s 

W. M, Buys 

Ruit Kuil 



,, 

IMakantangwa 

Rossbooni 



,, 

J. J, GeUieiihuvs . . 

Blaiiw Bank 




E. Colling 

K li p dal 




F.T. Hy.ie 

Hinisiev : 



,, 

I. J. M. Buys 

Ruit liuil 


1 ■ >» 

Talw’ani . . 

Twij&iar 


! ,, 

J. Stevens 

Schoemansdal 

J. R. Cooper 



H. 0. Hyde 

All eii Park 

Nkandhla & Nqubii 


Ainangayehlezyo . . 
Halangana 

Mangene 

Nqutn 





L. None 




L. Rheuga 

Dalala 




T. Nxmiialo 

Macebo 




Mkin.geni 

dojoseni 




A. Mbala 

Blood River 




Vinuv.e .Libuna .. 

Nkandi 




Luhienia Ka etc, . , 

Magala 




SoishataKa 

No dweni 




Strinera Ka Yabya 

Tifei Hill 



,, 

Liyo Ka Norhayi . , 

Mapaswaneul 



,, 

Komana Ka 

Siluyela 




YlakJiskela 





Hlanganijia Ka, i 

Nigasini 

,Sr A. Brown 

ITnderherg' 


Ngcongcoya Ka Pepa, 
J. A. Stone 




T. cie C. Arbuekle.. 

Kerridge 



,, 

B. Phlpson 

StrathcampbeU 


•« ' 


M. h’raser 

Winterhoek 



>v ^ 

K. 0. Gold 

Woo end 




J. R. Boystoii 

Greenemi 




J. van Why e 

Silburn 



,, 

F. A. Hathoni 

Sail, liana 

,A;.B.,Koe- 

Portion of Esbeourfc 


T Palframari . . 

H.J. Haiti ig 

Siogoma ' 

Servitude 



,, 

d. J. B, C«»oke .. 

Estcoiirt.. 



,, 

Sclander Bros, 

ICelvia ■■ 



79 

H. L. Frances , 

Rietfoutein 



99 

Bacon <fe Kelly 

Winterton 

A. J* Matetell 

Dundee . . 

95 

J. van der IMerwe . . 
R. J, du Bois 

Excelsior 

Giba' 



T> 

J. W. de Bruyn . . 

Rooifontein 




C. M. Vermaak 

Padilock 



»> 

L. W. Meyer 

Langverwacht 




A. L. Jatisen 

Strathearn 




J. 0. Nel 

Eaniseliffe 




A. U. Vermaak 

Sigtuua 



>» 

T. C. Vermaak 

Harriotdale 




H. Vermaak 

Paddock 


1 


P.J.&H.d. Jurdaan 
P. Mshabi 

G ga and others .. 
WadeBnv. 

■' ■■P»estweek.", '• 

West Port 

Carolina 

Stanton 



r. 

H. VVhysall 

Grantham 



Farms under Licence. 1005 


RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNGSICKNESS AND SCXQ—coatmii^d. 


«T0CK Inspector, I 

District. j 

j 

DISE.VSE. i 

1 

Owner. 

Farm. 

E. ^arty , 1 

i 

i 

Western Umvoti . , 

Scab ! 

W. J. Blatter 

H >lm Lacy 

J. J. Hodsoii 


' 

C. A. Charlwood , . ' 

Craigieburii ■ . 

Ptii of Lion’s River 

Lungsickness 

R. Spiers * . . . | 

Moyeni 

R. Mayne . , | 

Kraiitekop 

Maqamgaiise - . 1 

Loots liofck . 

.1 


;; 

Uqupu . . . . j 

Ndabane . . . i 

oinezwe''s LocaUn, 

! 


.J 

S. Joli isoii & Cu. .. i 

Inadie Store 



i 

Ndabane 

BJyoniezwe’s LocaUn 



?3 i 

Natives . . 

Myoiiiezwe’s Locat*n 



Scab ! 

H. L. van Rooyen . . 

Kraritzkop 

A. H. Ball.. .. i 


S. C. Van Rooyen. . 

Smal Hoek 

Weeneu . . . . ! 

JS ' 

E. E. Robinson . . 

M(:,)na 

1 


i 

L. C. Kinsman 

Mount Jloriah 


i 

, , ! 

Deya . . i 

Lilyfontein 



S > i 

V unyo and others . . ! 

Elena Berg 




Gimdane . . 

Gretna Green 

G.Danifll ,, : 

Vryheid . . i 

,, i 

Nkanyeze.. 

Mooiplaai s 



j» ' 

Hlabalan . . 

K ootgedacht 




P. H. Tredoiix 

Bellviie 



* 

Myamaiia 

U'el;evrede 




D. Cl etzee 

Doornhoek 




Mabekasheii 

N ooi tver wacht 




Funawayo 

J. V. G renin g 

Nooitge.'laciit 
Hartebees telaagte 



?3 

Maboshwa 

Onverwaeht 




Mtolie 

Beaufort 




Mpundhla 

Onverwaeht 



» J 

B. Balladon 

Schaapkopje 



»> 

Zimbata . . 

Ntjoitgedacht 

R. Mayne ' 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

Lungsickness 

C. van Rooyen 

Bosch, on teio 


Nkald and others 

Loots Hoek 



Scab 

P. R. Botha 

0 ivefoutein 



♦> 

Nel .. 

Oakland 




F. W. Spencer 

i Iinpanza 



■ ■ W' 

J, Oliver.. 

; Grey town Town Lds, 



, ^ 

G.X'Mari'z 

' Fair View* 

J, Button 

Portion of Estrourt | 

■ J3 ■ 

.Jim .. .. 

Rensbnrg Spnnt 



»■» ^ ^ 

G. C. B. shoff . . ■ 

. Waterhoek 



■. ■ 

W..McKie..., ■ .. . 

{ own Lands 

E, Parkin on 

New Hanover ■. . . 

■ -- I- 

Ndabeni and Jim . . 1 

i Locat on 



. V. . 

H. Portinann . . i 

Stiijdgewon 



[ Madigezela 

Chief Gwaimana .. 

Location 

>* 

A» Hair 

City and Umgeni . . 

if 

1 Umbabana - { 

Ungola .. .■ 1 

1 XJnsizwa .. i 

' .Urn veil «. •• 1 

: Umsii' ii . . 

! Lutye 

Ndudane . , 

Zwaartkop Location 
Edendale 

Zwaartkop Location 

Bishopstowe 



D. M. Ffaff 

Utrecht .. 


1 Thoni'is .. 

Groot .Viei 


:: 

1 Vanns and Lanioen 
P. Pn torius 

Major and others . . 
Nkanda . ■ 

Geluk 

Spartlespruifc; . 







A. Wright 

Rhenosterfontein:. 

' 



0. Halforty 

The Falls'..;,- 

J. Stewart 

Berg-ville 

■ ■» ■ 

■J. W. Mann . 

Castle View 



J. IV. Stewart 

Bergville ; : 




M. Radford 

Be Vet Stroom 




J. Mort mer 

Wy Kom 

R. Wingfield Stratfor 1 

Newcastle 


S. James . . 

WV. Steel 

Fair Vi w 

B • tha’s Pass 




G. W. Thomas 




Lungsickness 

Scab 

'B :'Keay ■ ■ 

Churnwood 

€. E. Walker ' 

J, ti.'.^neirs: 

H, C. Jarvia^ , 

Umsinga . . 
Iinpendhle 

Nmngawana 

Pind.i, Vete & Sobnon 


''..Ix'opo , 


L. Foster . . , . 


:^H.■'€.:■^Owen 

Melmoth , . 


Chas, Hiinsley 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

i District. 

! 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. Oat 0 .s , . 

i Bergville 

1 1 
Meleli 

Polela, Location No. 2 

Mboyea 

1 Bergville. 

Geiiejiwa . . . . i 

Vrylieid) Little 

Nseleiii 

! Markwa Muuntaiii. 


Poiigwaiia . . ' . . 

Upper Umkomanzi, 

Crown Lands j 

; ! 

1 H. \Vilkin.s . . 

Hloboine 


Br&ntis Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Maghfcerial Divisions: Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra Countj^ A. 2 ; 
Dower Tugeia, T. 2 ; Mapumulo. S. 2 ; Jnanda, B. 2 ; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Dandee, X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, V. 2 ; Ngotshe, H 2 ; Paulpiete>sburg, P. 2 ; Xongoma. G. 2 ; Mahlabatini, 
L. 2 ; Ndwedwe, X. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2; Omvoti, F. 2 ; Hiabisa. K 2 ; hshowe, 
E.2; Ladysmith B. 2j Babanango, 0. 2. 


Pound notices. 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unlesB previously 
released, of tie undermentioned stock on the dates specified : — 

On the 4th September : — 

C/iaries^o7ifn,—(l) Bbj gelding, hog mane, white spots on back, slit left ear, 
height about 14 hands, aged, no brands. (2) Bay gelding, white spot on back, both 
hind fetlocks white, branded t?.U ri^ht hip, abv.ut UA aged. 

Glcnton (Kiip River Division'', — Two black cows, one branded S on off hind leg, 
right tar end cut straight off, and half moon ; the other with right ear cut straight 
off at end, and half moon. 

Hail mg Spruit white Yorkshire sow, no ear marks, 

Hoiekk— iX) Red cow, aged, notched in both ears, and tips off, no brands. (2) 
Two two-^ear-oid oxen, one black, one black with white on flank. 

Impendhle ^ — Chestnut yearling foal, white hmd feet, in poor condition, Rt p'„ rted 
by the JStatiunmaster, Elands K ^p, O.N.R , as too wild to be driven to the Pound. 

Kraniskop — (1) WJiiteram. no brands. Prot able value, lOs. Impounded on the 
30th July, 1007, by Unoy, a native of Hlangabeza L >cation. Supposed to be the 
OToperty of some native. (2) Running on Mr. L. M. J. Van Booyen’s farm, * Sweet 
Home,’ and too wild to be driven to the Pound : Bay stallion, no branas. Probable 

ue, £10. Reported on the S'lst Ju-y, 1907 , by Mr. L. M. d. Van Rooyen, “Sweet 
Home." Kratitzkop. Supposed to be the property of some native. 

J/e/wc>/4.““She»goat, about nine months old, black with white spots. Value 5s. 




Found Notices. lOOT 


Meran (Wascbbank Divisicn), — Eight well-bred Angora goats, 6 ewes, 2 lambs? 
DO brands, various ear 'marks on both ears, very long hair. Impounded by William 
Hattiiigh, of ’‘Gelegenfontein,'" Wessels I^ek. 

F/e’w (Newcastle Division), --Ci) Brown mare, near front foot white, 
branded like 0 Lear thigK C) Brown hUj foal, near hind foot white, no visible 
brand, 

Mzdmuhi (Ingogo). — Horse, dark chestnub branded 36, a bad sore back, very oM, 
aged about 20 years. Impounded on the 14th July, 

Serpentine (Newcastle Division).— (1) Kafir goat, ram, no marks or brands. 
Probable value, 5s, ^ Impounded on the drd July, 1907, by K, Adendorfi, (2) Two 
Kafir goats, kind of merinos : (1) ewe, right ear swallow tad and hole through it, 
lef i ear slit in back, square out of front ; ' (2) slit in right ear, and swadow^ tail in lef q ' 

Utrecht, — (D^Duu cow, white on belly, branded LB near hip, slit out near ear. 
Probable value, £3. (2) Black and white heifer calf, no marks or brands. Prubabb 
value, about 15s, (3) Bla.k cow, .two years old, white on bely, slit out near ear, no 
brands, Probable value, about £3, (4) Bed bull calf, about 18 months old, slit out 
iitar ear, no brands, Probable value, about £1, 

On the 18th September 

Finchley (Ixopo Edvision),— Bay gelding, flea bitten, lately clipped, inane lias been 
hogged some time ago, black points and muzzle, bad bags sewn together on as a 
blanket, and also halter, 

Hope Farm (Newcastle Division), —(1) Donkey, mare, white, with mouse coloured 
foal, no brands or ear marks visible, (2) Donkey, mare, mouse coloured, no brands 
or ear marks, (3) Doid^ey, gliding, mouse coloure d no brands or ear mark?, 

Howich — Rumiiiig on the farm ‘‘Woodland,’' and reported by Mr, H, Stedman 
as too wila to be driven to the Pound : Bay mare, long tail and mane, twm white feet, 
sligh blaze down face, no brands vLible. 

Impendhle. — Two mermo ewes, branded Y.T, on near side, 

Loteni (Impendhle Division), — Brown gelding, long mane and tail, aged, slit in 
near ear, no brand visible. 

He7v HanoveK-^Hanning on. the farm Ambieside,” New Hanover, and reported 
by Mr. C, C. Oomins as being too wild to be driven to the Pound ; Black and white 
heifer, 2 years old, slit in each ear, indistinct brand on right leg. 

Serpentine ©[ewcastle Division),— (1) Kafir goat, ewe, right ear hole in centre, 
and swallow tail, left ear slit in back, square out of front. (2) Kafir goat, ewe, slit 
in right ear, left ear sw-allow tail. 

Chestnut mare, age about 2 yt ars, star on forehead, long mane and tail, 
no marks or brands. Probable value, abt ut £6. 

Vergelegen (Vryheid Division).— (1) Dark brown mule, mare, freckled blaze, and 
three white hoofs, brandfcd left side of neck indistinct B 173, left hind quarter indis- 
tinct C[T» right hind quarter f over inverted Y, indistinct harness marks, in fair 
tonditioiq long tail and mane, above 8 years old, Impounied with halter on. (2) 
Cream foioured mule, mare, light mane and tail, long, indistinct star, branded on 
right bind quarter, f over inverted Y indistmct, heart on right hip, on left side of 
neck 166 indistinct, on right shoulder 0, indistmct, harness marks, above 8 years 
old, in iair cooctition. Impounded 22nd July, 1907, 

It is notified taat the Pound established at “ Hood Luck,*' Dronk Ylei, has- been 
abolished, Mr. J, Andierson Speak having resigned his appointment as. Keeper 
ther€ 0 ,f, 

A Pound has been established at Greighton, Ixopo Division, of wbitii Mr, W. R, 
Banger has been appointed Keeper. 


Diamond ' DHttinff. ^ v' / 

SoMfi of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water* Particulars as to terms 
■of ■■hire ■may'''be''Obtainediroin' the' undersignedv: ■ 

■■ ■ ■ •■'. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■" . ■■^^ 

Commissioner of Mines, ■' 
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Meieor@i&gie&l Metisms. 


Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of July, igoy. 


STATIONS, 

TBMPERATUIil(b 

B’AIiU, 

Dkgs.). 

RAINFALL (lx INCUKS). 

Means for Month. I 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Total 

No. of 

Heiiv’st rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 
Year from 

Total for 
same per’d 


Maximum 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

for 

Month. 

Month. 

Days. 

Fail. 

Day. 

July Is t, 
1907. 

from July 
Ist, 19C6‘ 

Observatory 

7T0 

52*3 

83*1 

46*1 

‘16 

5 

.06 

30fch 

'16 

' ‘28 ■' 

Stanger 

7T?j 

51*9 

36 

47 

1*07 

7 

•46 

2l:th 

1 07 

■ '25 

Veruiam 

74'7 

48-7 

35 

43 

*25 

3 

•10 

19&26 

••25 

■00 

Grey town 

70 'a 

34*7 

77 

24 

•19 

2 

•13 

19 th 

•19 

•05 

Newcastle 

09*6 

32*5 

74 

24 

Nil 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ndweclwe 

64*9 

53*6 

73 

47 

•45 

3 

•30 

20th 

•45 

•15 

’Sstcniirt 

t)8‘9 

32*2 

76 

24 

•00 

1 

•0) 

20tli 

■Oi) 


Mid-Hlovo 

72*0 

47*5 

88 

3S 

•47 

4 

'37 

19th 

•47 

’2*2 

Port.^'liepstone. . 

73 *7 

50*0 

81 

45 

•89 

3 

•47 

2(»th 

.’SO 

. ‘U . 

Unmnto 

69*9 

46 ‘5 


44 

•20 

1 

*■20 

29lh 

•20 

'29 

Richmond 

71*6 

39*7 

^ 1 

31 

•40 

2 

•28 

lOtll 

•40 

'40 

Maritzburg 

73*0 

37*3 

83 

28 

xNil 


— 




'01 

Howick 

63*5 

*31*6 

! 78 

22 

•34 

2 

•19 

19th 

‘34 


Dundee „ 

65*0 

40*8 

1 72 

34 

xNil 



— , 

— 

— 


Weeneii Oaol . . 

74*3 

•23 -S 

34 

1 21. ' . 

Nil 



— 

— 



Impendhle 

69*9 

31-4 

! 74 ' 

^ :;6 

*21 

1 

•21 

19th 

•21 


New Huiiuver . . 

70*4 

35*1 

80 

i 25 ■ 

'29 1 

3 

*22 

It fell' 

•28 

•03 

Noiigoma. 

70*3 

1 . 43*3, 

78 

i ■ 34 

Nil 


_ 

1 ■ . 


•04 

Nquti 

65*4 

' 43*5 

71 

i 35 

*00 

1 

• 0 

- 27 th 

•00 

•00 

Uuilalazi 

73*4 

! 39*1 

82 

! 34 

1-82 

5 

? *S2 

i 19th 

I ‘82 

— 

Mehiioth 

71*2 

i 47*7 

S3 

i 40 

.06 

3 

•04 

■ 20 th 

•06 

•35 

Ubombo 

75*1. 

! 57*4 

85 

I 45 ■ 

*14 

■ 2 

i *12 

1 19th 

, -14 

*18 

Point 


i , __ 

— 

1 — 

•32 

6 

; '22 

i ISth 

■32 

" *44 

Camperdown . . 
Ghaiiestowu 

75*9 

‘ 44*1 

86 

! S5 

12 

2 

i *07 

i 19th 

•12 

'22 

62*6 

•26*4 

•70 

! 17 ^ 

Nil 

— 

i — 

i — . 

— 

, — 

Mahlabatini 

75*9 

45*2 

! 84 ■■ 

! 40 

Nil 

■ 

i — 

— 


•23 

Eui]}aiigeiii 

75*3 

1 47*4 

89 

1 3S 

*65 

6 

I ’38 

i 4th 

’65 


Btt.wer 


1 — 

— 

i — 

'•22 

4 

i •__2 

19tli 

'22 

, — 

Inibizana 



i 


l'(>3 

4 

1 ‘50 

! 20th 

i 

1*03 

1 

1 


Meteorological Observations taken at Prhate Stations for Month of July, / 907 . 


STATIONTS. 


TEMPERATUKE 
(in FaVif. Degrees ) 

Maximum Minimum 
for for 

Month Month. 

Total for 
Month, 

BAIN'EALLfinlneliesl , 

Heaviest Bain- i t. TT 

No. of |2»?= . 

days, ' . 1 S 

Fall. Day ||.g,|g 

Nottiiighani Road . ' . , 



i , _ 

0.83 

1 

0*33 

lOtll 

6*33 

Adamshurst (Wm. Adani-s) 

, , 

■84 

! . .34 -, 

0.07 

1 

0*07 

]9th 

.0*07 . 0"25'. 

Hiltoir.LV," ' 


78 

!;■■. . -SI . . 

0-2S 

2 

0*20 

19th 

0*23 Nil 

Mount Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 

86 

!. :■ .AS. ■ 

0*35 

4 ■ 

0*15 

20th 

0-35 *12 

(Jormibia „ 


, , / ... : 

j ■ — , ■ 

0*26 

— 


' 

0*26 ■17 

Alilkwoocl .Kraal .. ' ,, 


...... 

1 . 

0*35 

— 



0*35 -OO 

Blackburn ,, 


, , . 

I 

0*49 

— 

■.. — 


0*49 -OO 

i^accharme 


■ . 

'■ ^ 

0*31 


'. ■*— 

■ 

0.-31 . *07 .' 

EqueefaCW. Hawkswoitb) 


.. 455 

4S 

0*15 

3 

0*06 

20 th 

(-'15 

Cedam-Hill .. 


.72.'. 


0-ia 

1 

0*13 

-9 th 

.■ mB'} ' •.Nil:;':. 

'-Yie! 


78 

19 

0.15 

1 

0.15 

i 19th 

.• ^"'0.15 ' :•.'■ 

'Winkel Spruit , . 

— 

77 


1,64 


'R62.' 

30th 


Branxholine . , 


.. — ■ 

- 7 .; 

0-71 


..0'*.52'' 

‘ 10Lh 

0,71 -06 




East Goast Fever, 
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East Goast Fever, 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 

The Department of Agricnltnre has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Marirzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements^can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outsiae 'Maritzbirg. This will enabie farmers, 
who wish to^dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in M -in tz burg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. B. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular cia-^s of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Cattle per head ... ... Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 


space per month . 

Sheep l|d. each. 

Pigs 3d. ,, 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week ... ... Is. M. per qr. 

■ „ 2ni „ Is. ' „ 

„ Remaining weeks ... 9d. „ 

Sheep per week 3d. 

Pigs V ■ 6d. 


Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room ; — 

Cattle, per head 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep . ... ... ... ... Od. „ 

Pigs ... ... Is. up to 200 lbs. 

„ ... ... ... ... Is. 6d, each, over 200 lbs. & up to 30(j lbs. 

„ ... ... 2s. ,, over 30U lbs. 

,.,,,,.W.,A..DllAHE,Ai::::;^ 

Department of Agriculture. Maritzburg, Minister of Agr culture. 

. , M; Armil 190,7." , 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedaram 

In order to minimise interf erence with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary, to set apart one day of the 
week, ,namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

, Arrangements will acc .rdiugiy he’made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap, will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country willgivenotice to the guard 
a„t Hawick fetation, on their way down.- a trap will be sent to meet the train wffiich 
passes through Cedai a at 11.2 a.m. Yisitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they wiil previoudy maae arrangements by writing.^ 

, : On other than the, visi tors’ day, visitors may foe received by appointmeat, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown lound. 

With reference to the visiis of Agricultural Associations, in view of the faefc^ that 
the cost of railway tickets is in iuturc to be borne by the Department of Agriculture, 
and that the catering involves such a strain upon the resources of the School of 
Agriculture, it has been decided to limit ^the number of delegates from aay one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membership. At least 14 days’ clear notice must be 
given by Associations, so that there may^be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

Ail communications in oonnectiun with proposed visits to the Experiment Farm 
should be addressed to the Director of Ex, eiiment Stations, Cedara, 

W, A, DEAKE, ' ' 

27 tsh Aprils 1907* ^ipister of Agiieultdro' ' 
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Ex®esiiiv®s &f F&pmers^ 


ALPEED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A. O. Prentice, 

J.P. ’Vice-Presidents : G. Knox. J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheiidge, 

B. J. Gray, W. B. Eetbman, H. W, F. Rethman, 0. A. Howell R. E. H. Fanii, J.P», 
W. T, J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. flitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

ROSTOV FaHMERS’ association,— P resident : Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President : J. G-eldert. Bon. Secretary and Tiea^urer. W. J. Fly. 

CAMFERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- Pivsident : John Moon, 

C. O.- Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirk man, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. ^ecretary : 
— Wilson. 

OaMPERDOWN and DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Presi- 
dent : John Moon. Vice-PreOdent : F. N. Mever. Hon. Sec. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICUL'IUR L SOCIETY.— President : F. Tin-ton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L, 
Jamen, H. Ryiey, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Coocmittee : D. C. Pieters,. ,1). Macpbai!, WG H. Tatham, O. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W”. Smaiiie, 0. W. W ysail, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T, P. Smiih, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Gtice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. 0. Bavilie, 0. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

■ DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-Pairon : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Yice- residents : H, Westermeyer, B. R. Mc- 
Donald. Committee: F. R W. Bcehmer, G. Oompton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitfc. H, "W. Koenigkrmmer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schmfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Tr-asurer: Frank J, Vo ek. 

E>HOW7E DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSQCIATION.-President : J, . R. 
Pennefather. Vice-President : 0. F. Adams. Secretary : T. Parkins. Treasurer: 
W. T Brockwell, 

GODRTON FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : W, 0. Stockil, Es^., 
J.P. Vice-President : M.. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 
B, Barnard,' Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell ; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Gluiz, H. Glutz, TV. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hivsiop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, 'W, H. Patham, A. E. Norm in, I). W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn, 

HlMEVlLtE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-President : Henry 0. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vi( e-Presidents : W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. -Executive 
Committee: G. TTalcolm, W, S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Liitle, G. Roystori, 

V Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E,. Marriott, Brookda e, Poieia. Assistant 
Secretaiy ,:'F. W Fell Eri» ksburg, Po ela. ■ 

HOWICK FARMERV A^ScGI \TION.— Chairman, Thos. Morton ; Vice- 
Chairman, M, A, Button ; Hon* St^cretary and Tivasurer, A Ciark. 

ING« *G0 FARMERS ASSOOIATrON.-: President : Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and. Treasurer : 
0 -'Watt ' ■' ' . . ® 

IXoPO AGRICULTURAL SOGIETY.., - President : W. ' Arnott.' > 
Presidents : F. L. d bring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. ^Committee 
W. K. Anderson. J.P., Thos Allen, J. 0; Auld,.'H. D. Archibald,. F. S,. Ben ing field, 
S. Boydj F. B. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster,. Jas. T. F< ster, Geo. .E. Francis, /L. "Gray, 
A. M, Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm.; Gold,' Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill. G; F. Harriss,.. 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. M ar tin, ■: W. Oakes, L. J. PhipfS, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.)'. . Hon,- Sec : R. Vause. Ho'n.vAss. Sec. i 
G. K. B. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Amott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President ;■ A. E. L- Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. E, Francis, Morningview Ixopo.' Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union; President and James Foster. Committee; F. Remfry, R. Vanse 
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C. E. Hancock^ Jolm Anderson, E. Greer, W. Oakes, D, Campbell^ G. C. Way^^ 
James Foster. 

KIjIP SIYEE a GEIOULiTURAE SOOIETY.““Presiderit : Herman 1 1 ling : 
/Fice-Presiden- s : J T Francis,. J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Aod-tor ; J, 1\ Francis^ 
"Esq. Secre-ary: E. Scott, F.L A. (Lond). Executive Committee; A. Brink, £). 
Bester. J. Farqohar, O.M.G., W. 0. Hattingh, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
,W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, fl. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J’ T. Sandalls, W. H. Eoberts, 
.H, 0 . Th ‘rnhid. 

; hlOWB RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- President : 

■ Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President : H. Nisbet ; Executive Oommitttie : H. Nisbt't^ 
M. A,. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W, A. Lawton ; Auditors 
W. J. R. Harvard : Hon- Sec. and Treasurer : .Arthur P. Dicks, F.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pres dent : P. A an de 
Waal. Vice-Pr« s dent ; F. G. King. Secretary and Treasure*- : H. L. Frances. 
Auditor s A. D. Buchanan, Oommi tee : R. P. .Summcrsgill, F. W. Holmes,: J. p. 
Wepenaar, J. J, Hard mg, Max Cameron. 

LOWER TU^-ELa division A’^SOCIATION.— President : T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut. Goi. F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Treasurer: 
H, Curtis Smith. Oommittee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss G. Stewart, J. H. Hulett. 
LOWER CMZIMKULU AoRlCULTUHAL ASSOuIATION.-P. esideot : 

D. O. Aiktio. J.P, Vice-Presidents: H. Albers and C. H. Mit'he l, J.P H( ii- 
Secretary and Trea^uret : W. J. Plows. Committee: C. Manning,. J. W. Aiken, 
W.. G. Camp, T. F. Godwin, J. button, H, Norden and A. Borchard. Hon. -■-ecretary, 
Show Committee : J, W. ~^iken. Show Commi tee: A. E Collison, A. Borchard, 

F. Knooit, A, Ri g ,, H. F. Toigis, J, Hutton, C. Manning, A. J. Lugg and H, Albers. 
Hon. Auditor ; J. W. Aiken, 

MID ILiiiV.)VO FAR.Vi.ERS’ CLUB. — Chairman: L. G. Wingfield-Stratford, J.F, 
Vice-Chairman: B, B. Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V, Moutgomeiy* Assistant 
Hon Secretarv : <h Phipson. Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MO-dl RfVER FARMERS’ ASSuClATION,— President : C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President: — R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collec.or: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : E. Oautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Pi esidents : Wm- Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Toriage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, Cl H. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE —Presiden : F. A, R. Johnstone. J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of ^^ew astle; Angus Wot.d, J.P, Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, O.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretaiy : Wm. Beardall. Treasurer : Ed. Nicols. Exeeurive Com- 
mittee : L, H. S, Jones, E. Phillips. H. G. Caldecott, 0. Watson, G. L^n^Iey. W A. 
Lang, W J. F. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O, Davis, 8, W. Reyno ds, B, Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M C. Adendorff , W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chris.s ^-oth*, G. Temples . 

NEW Ha NpVEB AGRICULTURAL AS' OCI ATION. — Presid nt : R. H. 
Oel'iermann. 'Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., .and J, A« Westbr^ ok. .Life 
M.ember: C- A. S, Yonge, M.L.A Secretary abd Treasortr W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. ■ Auditor : J. H. F. Hohls. 'Uommittee: W. N. Angus, B. Bentley, W. 
W, Bentley, Edward Boast, H.. W. Boast, E- E. Gi..<mins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., Q. t emont, ■ H. Dinkiemann,- J. Duval, ■ W. Forimann,. Dr. U. H. Herbert, J. 
■Hilleimann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, Hp A, Light G. C. ■ Mackenzie, A, F. 
Mackenzie, M, Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe. 0, Moe, 0. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann. E. H. Oellermann, J. 0. Oito, H. Oeliermano, E. 
Feckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H. Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thole, F. Thoie, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H, Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASt^OGIATION. — President : 
Fritz Reiche, J.P. ; Vice-Presidents : H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W, Dralle, 
■W, Wortmann; Committee: W- Bartels, P. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. BrUyns, 

H. Bruyms, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Gevers, J. H. Huliey, jr , W. C. 'Holley, 
C. Hillermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, B. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, H, Misselhqrn, W. MLselhorn, 
K- Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Job. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Bosenbrock, H. Schmidt, E, Schmte, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F.' J^-' Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, ,F. Wortmann, H, Wortmann ; 
Sepretary ; Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon, Treasurer ; E. Beprlqn, 
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NOTTIH HAW E04D FAUWERS’ AS?^OGIATION*.-President: W. 
Henwoodj J P. Vice-President : J, Kin^. J.P. Auditor : A. Mengeos. Secretary 
and Treasiirer : C. J. King, Nottingham Road, 

PIK-TEKMARITZBURaSCHE BOERE V VEREBNiaiNG. President : 
13, P, Bo^hoff ; Sc'.cretary : B. G. Jansen, 313, Loop street, Maritzburg, 

BIGHMCiND AGRICULT IE L S' >01E IT — President : John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents : W. P. Pajo, A. W. Ooopt^r, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol- 
son. Honora y Treasurer : R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom .vi’Orystal. Com- 
mittee: J W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKei zie, E. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Oomrie, Thos. Marwick, J. 0. Nicholson, J. W. Fiett and E. J. B. Hojking, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-^President : Sir G. M. 
Suttoo, K.O.M.h. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs, Jas. King, 

, O. Hosking, D. G. Dick, Col. E M, Greene and P, D. Simmons. Executive : Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President ; Messrs. Jas. King. 0. Hosking, D, 0. Dick, Col E. M. 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G. J. Macfarlaoe, W. S. 
Gra- t, W. H. Coble>, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien, L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent : H. J Stirton, Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie& Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Audit <r : G. V, Lambert. 

SLAXG BIVER. (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-- Cihair man : 
P.J Kenip; Executive Committee : J, J. Uys, J. Z. Mooiman, T, J. Botha, P. J. 
Viijoen. P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O, 

UMV iTIAGRICULl URAL BOCIETY.-President : Ma.ior T. Menne. Vice- 
Pri'Sideuts : ' beunis J. Nei, M L.A., W. J. Blatter, W. L’Estiange. Executive Com- 
mittee: TolNel, A. Newmarch, W, Lilje. 0. Rottcher. S 0. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
march. E- J Van Rooven, 0. Norton, I, M. Nel, J, Browning. Managers of Show 
Yarn : J M. Hand ey and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H. Gibbs, 


UPPER^BIGGaRS erg FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : George 
Lankly; Vice-Presiuent : W. L. Uldacre ; Secretary : J, H. Murray. 

_ U'' REOHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Chairman : L. Viljoen; Vice- 

Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach; Members: 1. Bierman, M. M, Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B O. Hattingh, T. Batha, M. Gregory, P. L. tys, H, P. Breyienbach; 
becreiary: G. J. Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING. — President : D. J. A. van der Spuy ,* 
Secretary : G. J, ohawe, Utrecht. 


VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S^CIETY-President : Lieut.- 
Oolorei F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Holett, Kt., M.L.A., W, J. Thomp- 
son, Esq,, JH., J, Poikinghorne, Esq., AI.L.a,.: Committee: Messrs. AV. H. B. 

Armstrong, M.L.A., 0. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp- 
bell, T. G. Colenbninder, A E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
0. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkmghorne, J, W, Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., Ct, Stewart, and J. H. Sfcanseli ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : fl. Curtis 
Smith Starigtr) 

« ,.'WKE 'EM AGRIOULTUEAL SOCIETY .-President A. P. Henderson, E^q., 
i Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, J P. ; Hon. Treasurer : F. C.Bchiever ; Auditor; S. Woltt ; Executive, 

Hcb.H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe,, J. W.Moor, 1). W. Maekay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S, Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston : Hon. Secretary • E 
:„uatttherley. , .. . , . 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. - Committee of 
Management ; A P. Henderson, C.M.G., P. C. Sehiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Nunn, 

- Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Oautheriey. 

T> A;-SOCIATION -President : P. W. Wnite • Yice^ 

President: 0. E. Symi-nds. Committee : J. J. van Eooyen, A. W. Sytnonds, H. T. 

James, B,. J. Urt epp. J, P. Koktmoer.. ’ . 

ZU. ULAN o COAST PARMBRV ASSOCIATION. - President : G. H 

^on. Secreiary and Treasurer: P, Eiammage, 


CTke Editor will be obliged if the Hon. Secretaries will supply him with lists of the 

of their Association^^ 
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Frees fer Sale* 


To eacourage tree-plantiner, transplants and- seeds of forest trees are sapplied by 
GoYernment, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage^ 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Oedara. 

Tran- plants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressus, etc*, about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Traaspiants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, wil 
be f ornished on application. " . 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the Fmmestep^ 
and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted, 

. , T, R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


EmploymBiit Bureaiua 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who ar<- prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
toliowing list : — 

No. §la. — Scotchman, 42, seeks management of stud. Life experience as tenant 
farmer in south of Scotldnd, breeding, rearing, breaking and showing Clydesdales, 
hackneys, and half’breds. Has bought horses m Ireland and taken charge of them 
on board ship and while on rails, Beferences and testimonials. 

No 94.— -cotchmaa, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ- 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War, Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D, as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. ' 

No, 95.— German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. ■ ^ 

No. 97a,— Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu. Dutch, and Hindu- 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six mon hs. 

No. 98 — Englishman, 26 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on' fathers farm in Linc<jiiishire. Has been four years^in Natal. 

No. 100. Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he is active and not afraid of work* 
Wage no particular object. ^ ^ ; 

lOla. — A destitute boy of 17 years of age, and at present living on charity. Said 
to be strong and healthy and one who shoula be able to make himself usefal on, a 
•farm. , 

, No. 102.— Applicant, 45 years of age, at present a factory manager in Mauritius, 
desires employment in Natal. Has had 25 years’ experience in the cultivation of 
sugar cane and vanilla. Produces good testimonials. Services are IikT:!y to be avail- 
able s ‘portly owing to failure of the cane crop, : Is' married, with family. 

: 103a.— 30 years of age, desires employment on tea estate. Has 3 years’ experience 
ill Ceylon and understands tho'oughly, he states, the cultivation and manufacture of 
tea. Also kept the estate books, 

104a. — Yu^k^hi^fcman, 36 years of age, seeks position as manager of a farm. 
English and Colonial experi-nce. Was at one time manager of an experiment 
station. Good references. Married. 

105a.— Boy, 17, English, desires employment on a farm. 

106a,— Colonial, aged 24, bricklayer by trade, desires situation on a farm. Steady 
and reliable, with a tew months’ experience of farming. , ^ 

107a. About 45 years of age, who has held positions of responsibility ,on the 
fT.G.B, and Rhodesian Railways, desires employment, produces good references. 
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Rules for AgrSouHural Co-Operative Sooieties, 

has for di>posal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
oi?* K.uIesforthe use of Agnou'tural Co- ‘perative Societies. Applica- 

tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg 


Buiietins Issueii by the Dept, of AgriouHurem 

aonl^a^fin obtained free (excepting those with price attached) no 

ion to t tie Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 


Notes on Pruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [19021. (Out of print). 
Manures on the Natal Market, 1902.” by A Pardy. [19021. 

Insects in an Important R61e,” by Claude Puller. [1904 (Out of Prim ). 
Manures on the Natd Market, 1903 ” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller [19051, 


'A U \tr r Ji.wvfi'n, uy VjitlUUt; UIK 

t'~ ■ w tbe Natal Market, 1903 ” by A. Pai 

i Circular,” by Claude Fuller [ife], 
0— • Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A, Pat 
f ret-p anting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [19051 
8. - Agricultural Co-operation,” by B. T. Mullens. 
io~ . Culture by A. N. Pearson [19o51. 

10.—^ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. 
11 .;|t«™"‘t°r®i,Staistios, Natal,4904-5.” [190^1. 
ro .< Perer,” by S. B, Woollatt. [19061. 

12 — Manures on Natal Market, 1906," by A. Pardy 


( Out of Print ) 


[1905]. 

[1906]. 


SOUTI AFRICAN STUD 


nf tif Stock : the object being to encourage the breeding 

tLv T° maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing 

their value to the individual owntr, and to the country generally. 

Applications for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed — 

For Cape Colonv J. Pjke, P o. Box 703, ( 'ape Town. 

MMifvMj -■ , P.::T, Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ Orange River OoLONy... B.J. Macmillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


B 0 oii 


ililiiltiS'®' 

iilililiiilw 


IS OBTAINABLE OF:— 

ADDERLET STREET, - "^4: 

ii • ASS' , ■ V,: : A: - 1 1 ' : :^AS*:iTOl^ 

PBCRETABY, EotoS ;A3rRICAN ,Sttr|> book ASSOCUTIOIf,,''’'' ; 






SOME CITRUS SCALE INSECTS OF NATAL. 


Explanation of Coloi red Plate. 


The Common' Mlssel Scale. 

Fig-ure I, Infested Orang'e-ieaf 

5, la. Scn.ie of the Female^ enlarged. 

Glover’s Mussel Scale. 

Figure 2. Infested Orange-leaf, natural sise. 

,, 2a. Scale of the Female, enlarged. 

The Common Soft Scale. 

Figure 3. Orange twig and leaf infested with Soft Scale ; young insects 00 
leaf, adults on twigs, natural sise- The blackened surface 
of both leaf and fruit is due to a fungus growing upon 
honey-dew secreted by the Soft Scale. 

The Common Red Scale. 

Figure 3. Scales of the Female are shown on lower portion of Mandarine 
Orange, natural siise. 

,, 4a. Scale of the Female, on portion of thorn, enlarged. 

,, 46. Scale of the Male, enlarged. 

,, 4. Adult Female as seen when extracted from 4^, enlarged. 

„ 5. Adult Male Insect which emerges from 46, enlarged. 

The Au-stralian Bug Dorthezia 

Figure 6. Infested Orange Twig, natural size. 

The Circular Purple Scale. 

Figure 7. Portion of Orange infested wdth Circular Purple Scale in com- 
pany with Common Mussel Scale, natural sise. 

The Circular White Scale. 

Figure S, Portion of infested Rough Lemon, nalural size. 
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Sfffeststes in the Pig. 

f ? 

' By B. A. Yeuney, F.E.C.Y.S. 


'.ISro'TWiTH'STAiNDiXG tliat Bieasles in tlie pig is extremely common in i:fatal, 
tlie disea.se for the )iiost part is not understood by tlie pig-breeders or pork-' 
-eaters of the Colony, altliongh this disease is a great menace to public 
health;, and a constant source of peenniary loss. 

Measles is dne to the presence of the Cysticercus celhilosae, ot the 
cystic stage of the Taenia solkim, or armed tape worm of man. 

Measles in the pig was recognised by the ancientS;, and there can be 
no doubt that it was owing to their observations of its injurious effect to 
health that the Egyptian priests^ in the days; of AIie:'l%arao.hs :.and of ': 
Aloses^ prohibited the use of the flesh of the pig as a food. ' In the fourth 
century B.G. Aristoplia,nes mentions ..the disease, as being well known. 

. Aristotle^, Eiifus, .and Oribasius describe 'the disease with re.markable pre- 
.vcision.. 'Ill the .Middle AgeS;, although. legislation was brought. to bear on . 
pig ineasleS;, there was little idea of it3.;]>arasi.tic nature as understood by tlie.^ 
Ancients; and not until Maipighh in. the l*^'th century, ’^dio recognised its 
true signifleaiice, was the nature of the disease-, described, and it was not 
until the iiineteeiith. cenfo^^ that the '■entire life cycle was satisfactorily 
...imoved, by . Ya.n. Beiieden and Kuchenmeister. 

■For 'the most part, it is only at the post-mortem examination that 
'■.'.measles is discovered, and this, is mainly due to tlie fact that the measles 
or cysts confine themselves in their distribution almost entirely to the 
■muscular tissue or the flesh. The cysts appear as greyish egg-shaped 
'bodies, varying in size from Kafir com up to a garden pea. Careful ex- 
amination will reveal, in the middle of its length, a white spot This^^ 
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on rna,aiiifieatioii, slio'^rs an opening. Trliieli corresponds to fhe inYagin-' 
ated Iieacl of the ta|)e worm, and by methodical pressure the head and' 
b-hiy (sf the cysticercas can b*:* exti-eled. Tf the head is exaiTiiiierl iiiiero- 
seopieally by a low power, it will be found to have four suckers and a double' 
crown of froiii S-i to 32 hooks. 

Measles may be found in any 'part of the niuscular tissue, but it lias^ 
certain predilection seats, which should always be looked at . in cases of 
siis])ected measles. The tongue, muscles of tlie neck, shoulders, and 
iiiuseles between the ribs, are the most common seats of measles, but in a- 
bad ease the cysts may foe found permeating the uiiole of the muscular" 
tissue of the body, including the lieart. In rare cases they may 1)6 found' 
ill the organs of the body, laid even in the. brain. The muscles infested 
with measles are pale and soft, and when the cysts are in great numliers 
on section a, yellowish fluid exists on tl.ie cut surface, due to the division , 
of some of the cysts by the knife. Except for these changes, tlie infested 
animal is Ti|nally healthy and may he exceedingly fat, and tliis in bad' 
eases strikel one as being very remarkable. 

It is unfortunate that measles in the pig cannot he readily diagnosed 
during life,' as it is frequently a cause of great dissatisfaction between 
buyers and sellers. Experience shows that one of the favourite places f or- 
tlie cyst to reside is tlie tongue, and this is made use of as a means of 
■ diagnosis during life. The -tongue should be examined uiiclerneath, and 
at 'each side for cysts; and if they exist one can certainly declare the- 
animal iiieavSlecT; but, on the ..other hand, it does not follow, if there are 
no obseiwable cysts , on the tongue, that the animal is not affected with 
measles. Other places measles may be observed are around the eye 
(ConjuneUra) and in the .folds of tlie. rectum. 

Measles may be found in all breeds of pigs a, ml at any age, but ex- 
. perimeiits go to show that young pigs are more readily infected than old.. 

TEEATMEMT. 

Xo curative treatment has been found to be effective. With our .. 
knowledge of the life cycle of the Oysticercus all treatment should .be, of , a.; 
prophylactic nature. Tan Benedeii was. the first to cause a .pig to, swallow." ., 
tlie eggs ,of the human tape worm (Taeiim solkmi) ; and, after killing; this- , 
]Hg, he found a great number of custicerci in the imiseles. This ex- 
periinent lias been verified by numerous observers. . 

When the ripe egg of the .reaches the 

bowels, the shell is dissolved by the digestive- ' Juices, and the .embryo set.,' 
free. The embryo has six hooks wliieli enable it to buiTow through the 
walls of the stomach or Intestine into the blood stream, and it .then ])ecomes- 
arrested in one of the muscles of the bod^y. Here it grows the necessary 
parts to complete the condition known as measles. Experiments have' 
Bhowii that it takes about three months for the swallowed eggs to arrive- 
at the completed form of the Cyst&rcus ceJluhsae, 
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Each segment of tlie Taenia solium passed in the faeces of man is- 
eayaible of fiirnisliing innnmerable quantities of eggs; and as tliese eggs 
are ca])able of living for a very long time in tlie ground, niannre pits, 
pools of water, etc., it can be easily understood wliy pigs in this Colony 
are so coinnionly affected with measles^ It is well kiioTO that the native 
poiilation are commonly the host of tape worms, and this, associated with 
their insanitary habits, and the common method of pig-breeders to allow 
their pigs to roam about townships, kafir kraals, and the veld, are tlie 
main factors for the upkeep; of the disease. Strict attention to sanitation 
is the secret of keeping pigs free from measles. All pigs should be con- 
finecl, and all natives where pig-breeding is carried out should be made to 
use properly appointed latrines. It is quite a common sight in 
many of the towiishi]is of this Colony to see numbers of pigs grazing 
within and around these townships ; and this, associated with tlie in- 
sanitary arrangements that are allowed to prevail, cannot Imt bring con- 
siderable monetary loss to owners wdio endeavour to breed pigs niider siiclii 
cireimistances. It is advisable, considering what a very eoinmon disease 
measles is in Xatal, for anyone to refuse to purchase a pig, eitlier for I) reed- 
ing or consumption, tinless it is accompanied with a guarantee that the pig 
lias been properly confined since birth under proper sanitary conditions,, 
or with a consent to refund pa^nnent should the pig show measles oit 
slaughter. Those farmers who contemplate the formation of bacon fac- 
tories slionld certainly enforce these conditions, otherwise their labours- 
are bound to end in serious loss and considerable dissatisfaction to all 
parties. 

.Knchenmeiste]' was the first to demonsti*ate the fact that the iiieasle 
cyst of the pig when eaten by man is transferred into the Taenia solium 
in the intestines. In one experiment he fed a woman three days pre- 
ceding execution on 75 ineasle cysts, and after her death he found ten well- 
fc>riiied tape worms. On another occasion he fed a man, also condemned 
to death, with 10 ineasle cysts 4 months previous to death, and 10 nioro 
24 months previous to death. The post-mortem examination revealed 19 
well-formed tape worms, 11 of which had well-formed segments. 

These experiments have been conclusively verified by numerous ob- 
servers, and they also coincide with clinical facts, for it is well known that 
.lews, Mussuhnaiis and other races a\dio do not eat the flesh of the pig are 
never infested with the Taeyiia solium. 

K is perhaps gratifying to Imow proper cooking destroys the 
head of the worm, but in large yoiiits the centre of the meat probably never 
reaGlies a high temperature, and in many eases one often meets a joint 
niiderdoiie. After pork has been treated for sausage meat, it is impossible 
to recognise the disease, and in a country where pig measles is so commoiv 
and meat inspection not rigidly carried out, these articles cannot be above 
'suspicion. 
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Notes end Comments, 


Wattle-Gkowi^^g IK Australia. — Attention is now 'being given to 
tlie increased production of wattle ])ark in Australia. Efforts are being 
made to improve the cjiiality of the hark produced;, hv' selecting ' only mature 
trees for stripping, ancl to modernise the methods of iiiamifaeturing wattle 
baik extract. Attention is also being paid to the possibility of mtilising 
the leaves of the wattles for the manufacture of tanning extract. 


''Jourkal'vik Dutch. — The Dutcli and other sections of our readers 
will be interested to hear that negotiations are being made for the pub- 
lisiiiiig of a Dutch issue of the Journal. - It is hoped — if the negotiations 
■end satisfactorily — to commence the issue of the Dutch version, in 
January, 1908. It will, of course, be a full translation of the Englisli 
issue, and will probably appear a week later than the English version. 


S.A, Industrial Exhibition. — It is announced that a South African 
liidiistrial Exhibition is to be held in Capetown during the moiitli of 
January next, under the direction of the South African Manufacturers’ 
Association. The object of the Exhibition is stated to be "'ffo educate the 
people of the country as to what can and is being produced and nianii- 
factured within our own borders.’" The Hon. W. A. Deane (Natal 
Minister of Agriculture ) is according his patronage to . the project. It is 
hoped tliat our A^atal indiistries will be well represented. 'Those in- 
teiested as desirous of exhibiting* should place themselves in commuiiica'- 
lion with tfie Secretary oi the, ^Soutb Alricaii Manufacturers’ ilssoeiation, 
whose ad dress, is P.O. Box 936, Capetown. 


Citrus Fruits for the Tbansvaal.— a eoinmimieatioii has been re- 
ceived by ^ the Minister of Agriculture from the ' oi ^ Agri- 

culture of the Tims vaal iTgaiTling the condition which (!itrus 
fruits from Natal are consigned to Coloiiv. ' It is stated 

Jiat much tlie Citrus fruit from Natal '' arriving in fhe 

Transvaal is very badly infested with scale insects and Codlin motli, in 
.^ite of the warnings which have been issued to fruit-growers l)y the Natal 
Entomologist. Tlie Transvaal Minister of Agricultme notifies that next 
season all consignments of fruit badly infested with scale insects and 
orange ^Codlin moth will be destroyed upon their receipt in the Trans- 
vaal. Tins warning will give Natal fruit-growers ample time to take 
measures for the proper cleansing of their trees. 
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Citrus Fruits. — Attention must be again directed to tlie state in. 
wliicli citrus fruits are being exported to the adjoining Ckdonies. Advice 
has just been received that a consignment of 38 cases of naartjes reached 
tile Transvaal so badly infested with niussel' and purple scales that the 
i'ruit b.ad to be destroyed. The Minister of Agriculture trusts that in 
tlieii' own interests, consignors will see that nothing but sound fruit is 
forvarded to local maihets. 


Mealie-Cob Charcoal.— Charcoal can be very simply made from 
niealie cobs. The following directions for making it, from the- .IJnited. 
States, may be of value to hTatal mealie-growers : — Dig a hole in the grouiKi 
5 feet deep, 1 foot in diameter at the bottom and 5 feet at the top, for 
the charcoal pit. Take the corncobs, which have been saved in a dry 
place, . and starting a fire in the bottom of the pit keep adding cobs so 
that the flame is gradually drawn to the top of the pit, whicli will be thus 
filled with the cobs. Then take a slieet-iron cover, similar to a pot lid in 
form, and over 5 feet in diameter, so as to amply cover the hole and close 
up the burning mass, sealing the edges of this lid in turn with earth. At 
the end of twelw' hours you may uncover and take out a fine sample of 
corncob eliareoal. 


Hexs as Mothers for Coblings. — A correspondent of the Americcm 
Agriculturist gives a few useful hints under the heading "^‘Hens as mothers 
for goslings.'' He states that the first thing in hatching goose eggs under 
hens is never to put more than three or four under a good hen, otherwise 
slie will not he able to cover them all. It is suggested that the hen sliouid 
be eonlined to a fair-sized run with her nest enclosed in some quiet place, 
and to keep a dish of pure water, also one of grain, where she can help- 
lie rsulf. She si ion hi be dusted well three or four times with lice powder; 
and ail clean eggs should be removed after the seventh day. When the- 
goslings hatch tlie most careful hen should be given four to six. Dontine 
tiie hen and goslings in a shady grass run and keep them well siippii<‘*l 
with water, wliieii should be given in a drinking fountain — one that the 
your.g ones eannot gel into and that can be washed clean inside and out. 
Tiie y«mi must he changed often enough to have good, soft grass all tiie 
time, which is tlie best goose food. If easily obtained, give bread and milk 
witr a small amount of shorts and meal mixed witli it for the first week; 
also add about a llfrb of rolled oats to the feed. After the first week in- 
erease tiie ainoiiiit of shorts and eoni meal, also add a little lieef scraps. 
ALler a moutli tiiey can be fed mostly on shorts, corn meal and oats, wntli 
about a fifth of the feed compound of beef scraps. Plenty of grass, good 
but riot too mneh feed, clean coops and pure water all the time, will make 
the goslings larger than the hen at one month old. 
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Plants.— In eonneetion witli stateTiieiits made on page 146 in 
tlie July iiuinber of tlie AgricuMural Journal, the Conservator of Forests 
has now heard from hlessrs, Eeasoner Bros., Oneeo, Florida, ILS.A., that 
they are prepared to s'iipj)ly Agavo ngidti vai\ Sisiilcina in c|iia,ntity, as iiiie 
4 >Bo-yeai- ]mlh\h from mirserv beds at 650 dollars (£135 8s. 2d.) ]>ri 
10«hnnO iVeo (m board at their station. The freight would have to lie ori*- 
paiil, jiml iiiay work out at about 200 dollars for sa.me q 110:11 ti.ty. 


E.C.P. (luAKANiTNE Aueas. — ITiidei' a Coverimient Aotiee dated the 
'.Rtli Aiigiist, the following farms have been constituted a quarantine area 
under the East Coast Fever Act, 19.06, viz. : — IT,m:iia;:iiibiti, Borderldoof, 
Ilowe, Iiigiila, The 'Zone, Netherby, JSTondela, Tintwa, Middledale, 'Witte- 
kop,. Shadyglen, Scerp .Rand, Tent Hoek, Zn.nrkloo:f, Schooiispruit, Stryd 
Jloek, Overwent, Deelspruit, Elaarfontein, Tnltinehinwall, Abergeldy, 
.Mains, Broogkop, Biilwer, Venters Spruit, Badenhorsts Yallei, Klip- 
plaatsfoiiteiii, and that portion of Mooigedaeht lying to the East of Ven- 
ters Spruit, Spion Kop. These farms are, for the purposes of the East 
•Coast Fever Act, deemed a portion of tlie Magisterial Division of iiiip 
Elver; and no cattle are allowed to enter from, or proceed to, the Magis- 
terial Division of Bergville. The Magisterial I)i. vision of Mtii:nzi:iii has 
been declared a separate infected area within the meaning of the East 
Coast Fever Act, 1906; and the ingress into, egress from, or movement 
within that area has been prohibited. 


' ■ Entuy op Sheep into Cape Colony.— The Cape of Good Hope Gov- 
ernment Gazette of the 23rd August . contains a Proclamation by His, Ex- 
ceiienc}' the Governor of. that Colony. imposing certain restrictions on the 
introduction of sheep from Hatal into Gape Colony. The introduction of 
sheep from Natal into Pondoland is absolutely prohibited. The introduc- 
tion of sheep into East Giiqualand from this Colony is also ruilawfui, witLi 
the exception of slieep from Alfred Coiinty (vvFm^^^ must be aceomyaHiied 
by a sworn declaration that they have not come from or been in eontaeb 
with, animals which have come from a locality beyond the limits of Alfred 
County), iiuless they are accompanied by a signed by ‘’an lii- 

spector oi Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws or Regulations in 
Natal/ to the effect that .such,' 'sheep 'are.: .free froni scab , ..and, 'liave been: 
properly dipped in an approved 'arsenical dip at. either of ' the Ports.,„of ..Entry., 
(‘srailisiicd on the border at Stanford's Diift or Union Bihlge. Such^^^ 
sheep .must also be inspected, .before theiiv.intinduetion,,: by . the , Sheep.,,^^ In- 
spector of the district or area in Hriqualand. East into'' or through . which 
they are intended to pass, who shall, 'if he' is satisfi.ed that the animals are 
fiee from scab and that they have been properly dipped as indicated, make 
an endorsement to that effect on the certificate. 
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Austkalian Wool in 1906-T. — In summarising the priiicipal £eaiiA\:S 
<jf the Australian 'wool yeaig 1906-7^ in their aimiiai wool review. 3.I('S.-rs. 
Dalgety & Co.^ Ltd.^ state that the Australasian clip was riie largiv^r 
recordo The average value of all wool was high, and the a\'erage vahu' fiw 
cross-bred wool was higher than that for merino. Attention is djaivn 1^3 
the increased strength of the German and American demand^ and to tlie 
broad scope of the latter. The large proportion of the clip sold . in the 
Colonial markets is also remarked upon. 


“Dagga'' [Insangu] in Oapl Colony. — ^B y the provisions of. a Bill 
which is now receiving .the attention of the- Cape Parliament^ it is pro- 
posed to make it unlawful for anyone (with certain exceptions) to in aiiy 
way supply to or receive from any person^ or to grow^ cultivate or pre- 
parC;, tlie herbs Cannabis sativa (‘Tiidian Hemp/’ Dagga or Mah Dagga)'^ 
Leonotis leonurus (Wild or Bed Dagga) ^ and Leonotls ovata (Klip 
Dagga). Tlie exceptions referred to are registered, medical practitioiierSj 
cheniists and druggists^ and the bolders of licenses .issued by Goveniin.eiii 
for tlie cultivatio.n and preparation o\[ the herbs for niedieiiial piiri)oses. 
The punislimeiit imposed for contra \’ent ions of this Act will be a line not 
exceeding £25 or imprisonment for tlirec inontlis. 

Pasture eor Sow anb Pigs. — -A eorrespondeiit of tiie Ahteiicdn 
Agricidtu} is!} writes regarding the ineihod of providing pasture for sovv 
aod [.dgs. He states that he lias found it good praciiee to construet a 
number of half-acre lots^ placing a portable house in every oilier one and 
giving a sow and her pigs an individual house. By the time they wid 
have eaten or vStamped down all the grgen stutf on this ha if acre, tiie Imase 
can easily be iifced over the fence to the next Jot and the liogs moved where 
tlie} will iiave plenty of fresh green pasture. Tiie lot fruin which tiiey 
iia\t; i)eeti taken can be ploughed up and sown in rye or forage crops thai; 
grow' eomparaxivelv fast. By the time they have exh i lasted the second lot 
they can he .returned to the original one. Thus the two lots iviil snj>poiT 
tlie sow and pigs until the_ pigs are old enougii to wean. If proper iy 
cared IVn* they will support the sows the year round. Ho stales, tiun hi 
iias also found gcnal practice to have a larger lop if possible, ol; from live 
to leii acreSj to run all the pigs into after they have been weaned, ami 
allows tliein to remain there until they are four or live months old. He 
feeds them in the meantime and allotvs them plenty of g.round am! exi?r- 
cise so tiiat they may develop bone and musele. They are then in a good, 
healthy condition to go into the feed lot. In building these portaish.^ 
houses, there is one thing that must ever be borne in mind, and that is^, 
no matter how or where they are buiitj, they shouhl provide good, clean, 
dry sleeping rfiiarters, and, above everything, be sanitary. 
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Pbotegtiox of Birds m Cape Colony. — A Bill ''to amend tlie law 
■for the protection of 'wild birds'" is being considered by the Cape Parlia-- 
merit, under which it is proposed to prosecute "any person who shall, in, 
any public street, thoroughfare, market or place, sell or offer or expose for- 
sale"" any of the following birds: — Yellow-bellied Seedeater or "Klein 
Baysie"" fSermus flaviventris) : Large yellow Seedeater or"Geel Saysie""' 
(Serirms sulplniraf iis) : Common Wax-bill or "Eooibekje"" (EstrikM 
astrilda); Brown or "Pietje'" Chinary (Serimis toitus); Cape Canary 
(Serinus canicollis); Gape Eobin or "Jan Fredric"" (Cossyplia Oaffra);- 
Biisli Slirike or "Bakbakiri"" (Laniaritis haMaliri) ; Bunting or "Streep- 
Kopje"" f'Frhif/ff/ffrhf capefisis); and turtle doves of all sorts. 

.Waste Baxax'as as Stock Feed. — For many years stock-owners im 
Jamaica liave utilised tlieir waste bananas for stock-feeding purposes ; and 
lately ^Ir. C. W, Meadeii, of the Government Farni, Trinidad, has recom- 
mended,* as the best way of utilising waste bananas, that they should lie 
ground up and fed to live stock. Mr. Meaden lias followed this course 
himself, olffaiiiiiig, as he says_, satisfactory results. The bananas are broken 
up in wliat is known as a "root pulper,"" and some cocoa-nut or cotton seed', 
meal, together with a little molasses, is added to the crushed fruit, which 
addition — apart from its oum feeding value— corrects the astringent pro- 
perties' of the green liananas. Mr. Dileaden says that the mixture is used 
to rlie best ad\'antage when fed to milking cows, growing stock, and work- 
ing oxen, and all these animals consume it with relish. It is not so suit- 
able for mules, or other stock : and if given to pigs or poultry should first: 
be cooked. _ 

Mealie Exi'orrr. — Mr. J. A. Westbrook, of the Dalton. Farmers’ As- 
sociation, has heen appointed by the Government as Inspector of Mealies 
at the Point. Kot only are many farmers taking advantage of the 
Government grading, ])iit the majority of the mercliants also recognise 
tlm advaiitages to he derived therefrom and are having all tlie mealies- 
|>assing tlu'ougii tb.eir bands for export graded and weighed before sliip- 
mont. Tliis emdiles the mealies to be sold on sample before arrival. 

agent cabled on the 20th September that mealies were realising 
2os. Tid. a quarter of 4.S0 on the London market, a price equivalent to 
10s. 8d. gross per miiid of 200 lt)S. If the Katal mealies realise tlie same 
figure, the net amount will be from Bs, 2d. to 8s. 9cL a niiiid according to 
ilic distance from the port. Merchants have this season — ^up to the date of 
tiieso notes being written — sent away some 50,000 bags, and there arc some' 
20,000 more at the Point read}^ for shipment. Farmers have sent away 
sinie 2.000 odd bags through the Government, and other consignments are’” 
coming forward by rail, so tlmt it will be seen that a sufiSeient quantity 
is being shipped to prove the success or otherwise of the exportation. 
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IT.S» Iruigatiois’ Enterprise. — A project is on foot; under the direc- 
tion of the United States Coast and Geological Survey; to irrigate several 
thousand acres of unproductive soil in the southern part of Utah CounUv 
Utah. A storage dam having a capacity of nearly 5;000;000;000 cubic- 
feet of water will be thrown across the Strawberry Elver; and the water’ 
will be led through a tunnel more than three and a half -miles long to the 
distributing pointS; where it will be diverted into canals for irrigating 
the various ranches. This stored water power will also be used to develop 
electrical current; which Avill be used to light neighbouring towns and to- 
drive tlie centrifugal irrigation- pumps. 'W'orfc on the tiiimel is already 
under way. 

Citrate of Lime in Sicily. — In a report on the •citrate of lime in- 
dustry ill Sicily; hlr. Sydney Churchill; H.M, Consul for Sicily, states 
til at in Sicily the lemons are produced by grafting the lemon on the bitter 
orange tree. The lemon is too subject to disease to be good for the pro- 
duction of the lemon used eommercially. Concentrated / lemon juice is 
produced by boiling the raiv product. This is only done when the Juice 
is exported; and is in order to preserve it from fermentation. The fresh 
fruit; only the refuse unlit- for export as table fruit; is peeled in three 
pieces. The peel is used in the production of essences and oil; of lemon 
or eedrat oil. The pulp is then placed in baskets made for the purpose^ 
and put under an ordinary wood press Avith an iron screW; by means of 
which the juice is extracted. The baskets are then emptied out, and the 
refuse is used as food for goats — ^some cows even eat it — or it is employed 
as a fertilizer. The juice is then taken to the factory, and passing 
through some processes is manufactured into what is known as citrate 
of lime. 


Weeds. — W hen the weeds are dug under, they act as a mild form of 
gieea manure: and if the seed pods are not ripe, the rveeds (Avliich in many 
cases are a perfect pest) will be destroyed entirely, Howet'er; on the other 
liand; there are certain weeds which, Avhen dug iindei'; instead of being 
killed ate stimulated into stronger and more extenswe growtli. Such weeds 
ate tliose v'hieh reproduce u'heinselves by means of iiiidergrouiid rhizomes — ■ 
foi* instance, sorrel aiui^iint grasses; which are simply a mass of iiiider- 
g round rliizomes ; others are propagated by means of bulbs, sucli as 
CKralis, several species of which are found in hiatal. In addition, tliere are 
those tiiat have tuberS; etc. Therefore; these should on no account Avhat- 
ever be dug under. The only means of ridding the garden of them is to 
dig the ground and carefully go over the soil and remot^c every trace of 
their uiiderground roots or bulbs. This work being of a rather tedious 
nature, requires a certain .amount of .patience; but nev'ertheless it is the* 
only effective means of improving the soil for gardening purposes. 
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A Aew Bana^ta Peoduct.— According to the Agfic-u'tua' News 
.(Barbados) aiiotiier product of the banana is annoniiced as liaviiig been, 
put on the market, consisting of the pulp of the , banana^ ground to flour 
and mixed witli, tritiirated cacao (Tlieohroma) seeds^ milk powdeig and 
extract of malt. The deser.iption of the process of manufacture states 
that the peel of the mature banana fruit is removed, the fruit is pulped, 
dried and groiiiid to powder. The essential oil, which has been extracted 
from the peel, is now added to this banana flour, as well as a proportion 
of dried milk powder and pure extract of . malt, together , with the paste 
prepared from the cacao seeds, and finally a sufficient quantity of 3uga.r 
Tor fl.aYoiiriiig. It is claimed for this composition that it possesses all the 
„ essential elements, of a complete food in a concentrated form, namely, 
.albuminoids, carbohydrates, and fatty substances. 


Desteuctiox of Buur Weeds. — The attention of owners and. oc- 
cupiers of land ill ail parts of the Colony is drawn to tlie desirability of 
destroying, during the months of .November and December at the latest, 
"the various forms of biirrweecl and thistle (Xantliium spinosiim, X. strum- 
ariiiru and Cniciis diacantha) that . at . present' exist to such, an extent in 
tills country. ■ The present time of the year — ^iip till about the end .of 
December — is tlie most suitable period for such, destruction, as the seeding 
stage is thus avoided and the spread of the plants by the scattering of tlie 
seeds is thereby obviated. It is reported that these weeds are spreading 
'to a very serious extent in some parts of the Co].ony owing to the neglect 
of owmers a:iid occupiers of land in destroying them. All 'wlio have these 
weeds growing upon their, lands are earnestly urged to use their utmost 
endeavours to' assist towards the complete eradication of the pest in .the 
Colo.iiy by destroying all patches that. may exist on their la..nd. 


Sugar ixf BPiEA.D. — Mr. Fnincois Dii'pont, in a. 'paper .read before tlie 
Boi’dcaiix (.Ingress of .the Association . of . Sugar Chemists in Itiianee,. siig- 
.gests the introdneton of sugar into: bread in .C|uantities varying fro'ffi 44 to 
15 per cent, or mo, re, in order’ to attain to a large incuTaischin the eon^ 
siiriiptioii of siigrir. .He ciaiins tliat bread containing, say, 5, 10, or even 
15 [wr eeiit. sugar is lighter and more agTeeal)le to the taste, and lias 
a liiglier alimentary value and greater digestibility. The quantity of bread 
consumed in France is stated to be about 8,000,000,000 kilos per anniiim 
iiriFoduetion of 5 per cent, of sugar wnmld result in an increase in the 
consumption of the hittexv.commodityhamounting to.' .400,000,000 kilos, per 
armiiiii. The introduction ■ -of ten- per, cent’, of sugar 'would bring about 
an iiUM'casc in, consumption annually amounting to SOOjlilOffiOO kilos — 
that is, more than the average actual production of France. As a con- 
sequence, growers of sugar beets would be able immediately to almost 
.•double .tlieir production of beets. 
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The ‘‘Indian EunneiO'’ Duck. — There are several breeds of ducks 
wliieli are fairly good layers^ and will lay aiiytliing between eighty and one 
liiindred and twenty eggs in a year, hut these are the table breeds. The 
only duck Avhiclg in the opinion of the Journal of the Departnieiit of 
Agriculture of Ireland^ is worth considering as a profitable egg-producer, 
is the Indian Euiiner. It is, it is stated, one of the^ most profitable breeds 
tliat can be found Athen one has an unlimited range for it or even a large 
field, because it is a first-rate forager and is ever on the iiiove in search of 
food, so that, if a supply of natural food is aA^ailable, this duck requires, or 
AAdll take very little, from the hands of its owner. On. tlie other hand, it 
is also a very useful duck to keep Avhere space is limited and water is 
scarce, for in these conditions it thrives equally Avell, though; of course, it 
eoiisumes more food and lays fewer eggs. It is, indeed, one of the feAv 
breeds that will do Avell without having access to a brook or pond, and for 
tins reason it is kept by many aaEo have no facilities for .keeping ducks of 
other kinds. 


Mehoeial to the Late De. Hutcheon. — A large and influential 
comniittee lias been formed in CapetoAvn for the purpose of proAuding a 
memorial to the late Duncan Hiitcheon, for so many years Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon of Cape Colony and latterly Director of Agriculture there. It is. 
of course, anticipated that the greater portion of the funds fortlicoming 
Avill be su])scribed in Cape Colony, but the late Dr. Hutel'ieoii was so well 
kiiOAAUi tlu'oughoiit the sub-continent and so inucli of his Avork Avas of 
direct benefit to South Africa as a whole that the Committee 
feels that there must be many residents in other Colonies who 
would be pleased to subscribe to so laudable an object as that 
for AAdiich funds are being invited. ' .It may be. mentioned that the widoAV 
and tAA‘o daughters have been left in straitened eireiimstanees, and it is 
generally felt that the memorial could not take, any more suitable form/ 
than the provision of an annuity to supplement tlie. small pension to which 
the AAudow is entitled from the Cml Service fund. Should sufficient funds 
be subscribed over and aboA'e the amount required for that purpose, the 
balance Aviil be deA'oted to the provision of such other suitable piihlic 
mem<rrial as may be decided upon. Mr. Claude Eiiller, Goveriimeiit 
Entomologist, bas been selected as the-,3:^atal meiiibeivof the eoniinh^^^ 
and those desirous of expressing, in a siibstantial ' form, their, appreciation 
of the valuable services Avhieh the late Dr. Hiitcheon rendered to South 
Africa, are invited to communicate with Mr. Fuller. Mr. Fuller has sent 
a circular letter on the subject to the various agricultural associations of 
The Colony, and readers of the Journal who are memhors of mij such as- 
sociations are recommended to' transmit their subscriptions through the 
secretaries of their respective associations. It is hoped that there ivill be 
a ready response to the appeal that is being made. 
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Potato-Gkowing Exteaordikaey. — potato-growing pay on the 
Coast? Mr. A. H. Koiiigkramer's recent feat wonlcl. seem to settle tlie ques- 
tion. decidedly in the affirmative. 'Prom . about two acres Mr. Ivoiiig- 
kramer obtained 161 bags; and these;, sold, wholesale to Messrs. Grice and 
Cook/ of Durban, at 10s. a bag^ yielded an average of £40 an acre. 
t^Georgieiis,'' the contributor of the notes on ^Dhast Agriculture'^ to the 
Mosquito, has investigated and obtained details. Mr. Ivonigkraiuer (who 
has recently taken up a farm on the Ingagane) planted six bags of Siitton^s 
Early Eose, second planting from imported seed^ in November. The 
land;, which was virgin soil, and was in extent about two acres, was, six 
nionths previously, ploughed, cross-ploughed, and harrowed. It; was 
drilled at time of planting, the drills about eighteen inches apart. The 
potatoes were put in uncut at a distance of about two feet six iiiehes. They 
were then covered with a good dressing of old kraal manure, and the 
drills then split with the plough. When the plants were about a foot 
high they were earthed up by hand. The individual potatoes dug weighed, 
on an average, 1 lb. apiece. 

Eeabixg Chicks. — Discussing the question of incubators or hens for 
the early chieks and early spring hatching, a correspondent of an Ameri- 
can eontemporary remarks that the incubator can be relied on, for at that 
season very few hens become broody. It is also a pleasure to operate the 
incubator at that time, as one cannot keep a regular temperature as the 
season grows warmer, unless the incubators are run in cellars made for the 
purpose, wliieh tlie majority of poultry raisers have not got. The hen is 
therefore prefrable from the middle to the latter part of the hatching 
season. It would be advisable to erect a house about 15 feet square, to 
be used entirely for the purpose of sitting hens. When a lien becomes 
broody, fix a nest for her, put in the eggs, then at night carry biddy to her 
new nest. The hen will rarel}' leave her nest after sitting at night. As 
iiiaiiy as ^10 hens iiiay be lined up around the room, and they should not be 
aD.owed to leave until they have gone through the hatching. Keep at - all 
times plenty of good feed, wheat, corn and oats mixed; fresh water every 
day, and a good supply of grit and ehareoal and also the dust box, which 
sliould be used at least once a week with a good vermin destroyer. Cer- 
tainly, the hens may change nests at times, but that is a matter of im 
(" dlei'enee. if each hen does her duty as far as the liatcliing is eoiieerned, 
vdiich after all is only what is required of them. Do not take the cliicks 
fioin the incubator or nest till they are at least 24 hours old, then remove 
to lu-ooder iieated at from 90 to 95 (degrees. After the chicks are removed 
ghee them pan of fine sand with fresh water, hut be careful not to bother 
them: for six or eight hours other than to look after the heat. The first 
feed should be, hard boiled eggs with a few bi*ead crumbs, either wheat 
bread or corn bread. The food should be varied with boiled eggs, bread 
cnimbs and one of the commercial chick feeds for the first week.^ Oe» 
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casioiially feed witli boiled riee^ boiled potatoes^ cliopped oiiioii.s^, lettuce 
and laTO clippings for green foods. Till tlie eliicks are sis weeks old, 
continue tlie same diet^ with the exception of boiled eggs and less rice. 
Fresh corn bread should be made every mornings which should have iiiised 
with it plenty of good milk. 

Swine Bkeeding. — ^Discussing the question as to the age at which 
swine should breed — a question of great significance^ because of its bearing 
on the future of the swine industry — Prof, Thomas Shaw, writing in the 
American Agriculturist, points ont that the tendency during recent years 
has been to breed only from immature animals of both sexes, and the 
industry has suffered accordingly. He considers that males well managed 
and eared for should be of most value from one year onward, as long as 
they are active and retain unimpaired begetting power. The limit of 
best usefulness is, all things considered, usually over when they have passed 
the fourth or fiftli milestone, but there are instances in which sires should 
be kept to a greater age, as, for instance, when they have show a marked 
and excellent prepotency. Sows usually furnish and rear the best litters 
from, say, eighteen months to the age of four or five years, hut in some 
cases they should be kept to a greater age. They are too old for the 
best service in breeding when the litters produce pigs uneven in size and 
when the dams become so clumsy that they overlay and tliiis destroy some 
of the young. Ho age limit. Prof. Shaw concludes, can he fixed in a hard 
and fast way, as some sows can he kept with profit two or three years 
longer than others. 

Mines Department Eeport/ 1906.— The annual Eeport on the 
Mining Industry of Hatal, for the year 1906, prepared by Mr. C. J. Gray, 
Commissioner of Mines, has now been issued. The report contains a 
large amount of interesting information relative to the present position 
and prospects of the mining industry of the Colony, and is divided inlo 
thcee parts : part i., on the mining industry proper, deals, among other 
matters, with the mineral output of the Colony, export and consumption of 
coal, financial position of the coal mining industry, mineral holdings and 
ndneral development; part ii, consists of a resume of the w^ork accomplislied 
by the Mines Department ; and part iii. comprises a number of appendiet's 
districts reports, special reports (a report on the iron ore deposit at 
‘‘.Presi.u ick/^ near Dundee, and on limestone deposits near Waselibaiik, a 
statement of the results of Government prospecting near Fawsley Park, 
near Stanger, sonie geological notes on the Dania Copper Mine, Hondweni, 
and its vicinity, and a report on the Eehellion Eeel Mpapala), etc. Tlie 
report, the price of which is 2s. 6d., may be obtained from tlie Office of the 
Commissioner of Mines and the Stationery Storekeeper, Colonial Seere- 
tary'^s Department, Maritzburg, and also from the District Mines Offices 
at Hkandlila, Yryheid and Dundee, from the Hatal Government Agent at 
tTohannesbiirg, and from the Clerk in Charge, Eailway Excise, Durban^ 
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La^ieness 12^ Hoeses.— Mr. W. H. Shoobridge gives some interest- 
ing bints in the Agricultural . Gazette of Tasmania on how to divscover 
lameness in horses. To find out whether a honse is lame, liave liini 
trotted along the road straight toward or straight from you. iNotiee how 
he places Ids feet on the ground, and also how he carries his head. If he 
is lam say in the near-foreleg, he will l>o]> liis liead slightly when lie puts 
his off-leg to the ground, because in easing the near-leg he puts more 
weight on the lame side. Then feel down the legs, examine the shoulder 
for slioiilder-slip, then the elbow for capped elbow, caused by shoe as he 
lays down; then the knee, to see if it has teen broken or if either the 
tipper or lower knee-joint is stiff. Then look out for splints, either simple 
or peg; these occur mainly on the inside of the cannon-bone, and inay 
eatcli the other foot. Then examine for brushing on ring-bone, either 
upper or lower. This may he detected by the horse walking on lieel and 
toe, and can be eased by rocker-shoe. If the horse stands with his foot 
oiitgit may lie imvieular disease : tliat is, in the navicular bone, behind the 
pedal bone. Then tap hoof to examine for lamiiiitis or inflammation of 
tlie laminae. Or it may be corns, red dots under the shoe, which may lie 
eased by cutting end off tlie shoe. It may be caused by contracted feet, 
or even some liruise or injury to the foot, either by rough road or bad shoe- 
ing. It may be a tendon strained somewhere (wdiid-galls are a sign of 
over-strain, but seldom cause lameness) : examine earefuriy, and notice if 
the horse fiinches. If it is suspected in tlie hind leg, examine first the 
hip joint, then the. stifle, for any irregularity, then the lioek for capped 
lioek, or eTeii for curb just below the lioek ; or it may be spavin. It mav be 
that he brushes or kicks himself, or it is possible that it is in liis fetlx 
tliough as a I'lile you may say, if yow cannot tell what it is, in the forelegs, 
tliat the trouli'e is in tlie fe:t : and if you eaiinot find out the trouble in 
tlie liind legs, it is probablv occult spavin: The horse tvill stand with Ids 
foreleg out to rest a shoulder trouble or navicular disease ; and wdll almost 
always rest any other leg when standing if there is anything tlie niatteiv 
Greasy heels sometimes cause lameness, but are easily detected. 


A Eeuter mesvsage from Capetowm states that a movement is on foot 
to form an organisation the cliief aim of which will lie tlie prosecution of 
an educational campaign tbroughout Cape Colony in favour of Colonial 
industries. The co-operation of a large number of members of Paiiia- 

:rBent digs, :it :is :stated,'|beeB:. secureAh;:.:'l^ ^ 
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In Yietoria, Yew South Wales^ and Yew Zealand, where dairYing fonnS' 
one of the Ieadi,ng industries, the value of milking iiiaeliines to the dairy 
farmer has been demonstrated: and that the^^ have proved siiccessfiil is- 
indicated by tlie number of machines that have been installed, and also 
by the fact that the makers have the greatest difficulty to cope with orders. 
Milking. inachines_ of different types have been on trial for many years past^, 
but it was only aljout two 3’ears ago that the Gillies improved eiip brought 
the machiiie to do good work, and remedied the one weak point in its 
construction. The Journal of AgricuMure, Western Australia, receiitly 
described this maehine. ^vhieh is now known as the Lawrenee-Kennedj- 
Gillies. Eaeli niacliine consists of two sets of four cups, from which the 
milk runs into a can in tlie centre of the bails. For the purpose of work- 
ing these inaehines, double bails are required so that two cows can be milked 
at once. On top of each can is a pnlsator worked b}’ the vacuum from the 
vaeinmi tank, wliieb is in turn 2>iiniped free from air by iiieans of a small 
air pump. The can is placed in the centre of the bails and the cups ad- 
justed on the teats of tlie cows, the tap turned on, and the milk flows from 
tlie tubing into tlie milk bneket. Tlie action inside the cups is siicli that 
the milk is not drawn from the cows by means of a vaciiimi, but the in- 
side of the cup, wliich is composed of rubber, is made to pulsate, and 
presses tlie teat in a siinilar manner to that of the hand when the milking' 
is performed by hand labour. As soon as the maehine has been placed 
on two cows, the man in charge proceeds to the next bail, in wliich he 
bails up two more cows, waslies their udders, etc., and as soon as the cows 
on wliieli the maehi,iie is at work have -ceased .milking, he shuts o,ff , the." 
puisators and sliifts the machine to the next bail and puts it on to the 
cows there the then returns to the- first bails, releases the cows, and vails up- 
two more, and so one. According to the time of the year, or the amount 
of milk tlie cows are giving, one man \sdth the aid of the machine can put 
througli 14 to 18 cows per lioiir. Consequently, an installation of three 
pulsators is capable of dealing with about 50 cows per hour with a mini- 
Ilium of Aa hour. 

An installation eonsists of any number of pulsators, according to the 
number of cows proposed to be dealt with, a three-can installation being 
sufficient for 100 cows; a vacunm tank, air pmnp, and the necessary piping, 
stop cocks, vacuum indicator, etc. In addition to this there is the neces- 
sary motive poiver to he found to drive the air pump. A tivo-horse power 
oil engine is siitfieieiit for a small installation, ‘but any form of power al- 
ready on tlie farm can be used for tliis purpose, or a small boiler can bc' 
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■used instead of an air pump, as an ejector can be fitted wliicli will be 
considerably clieaper in the first instance^,- but where fuel and winter are 
any consideration a small engine would prove most satisfactory. A similar 
plmit to that working at the Pertli Exhibition can be piirehased for about 
-£100 witliout the motive powei% and that anyone with a herd of about 100 
cows would he able to pay for the plant in less than twelve montlis owing 
■to the saving in liis bill for labour. ' One of the ■ great ' advantages of the 
milking machine is that it makes the dairy farmer to a great extent in- 
clependeiit of tlie labour cpiestion. Labour for milking eo^vs is often difficult 
to ol}taiii, and when obtained is often unsatisfactory, as those engaged in 
file industry know to their cost. The cows have to he milked at regular and 
stated intervals, and if for any reason this is not done very bad results 
follow. In the event of his men leaving or going on strike, the dairy far- 
mer in a large way is to a great extent, at the mercy of his employees, and 
•often to save his cows has to concede terms that he would not otherwise 
do. With an installation of milking machines dairymen are to a great 
■extent independent of labour, as in the first place lie can do with about 
half the hands he requires for hand-milking, and in the event of any 
trouble occurring can, with very little more labour, manage to milk tlie 
'COWS himself hy working the machines a little longer, and this might be 
i*mposgib''e if he had to milk them by hand. The stalls required for 
operating the milking-machine should be 7 feet wide, and constructed to 
accommodate two cows, so as to permit of the pulsator standing between 
them. One cow is roped on the off leg, and tlie other on the near leg ; 
any ordinary form of bail is suitable. Wiih being milked the cows stand 
miicli quieter than when being milked by hand, and most of those who have 
used the machines seem to agree that the milk flow increases when tlie 
iiiaeliines are used. 


Mr. Burtt Davy, x4grostologist of the Transvaal Department of Agri- 
culture, has recently been on a visit to the Diiited States. Interviewee] in 
England, prior to leaving for South Africa, he said he w^as well satisfied 
with the results of liis tour. He has secured new American varieties of 
mealies, fromvwhicli he hopes to raise a variety siiitahle to the coldest 
parts of the veld. He has also obtained some valuable pasture grasses 
from the South-West United States and from Algeria. According to 
M&ideryhe hopes to induce the Transvaal Government to purchase a stud 
fiock of a species of Algerian sheep suitable to South Africa. He was 
much impressed with American methods of agricultural research, wiiicii 
he recommends to tlie attention of South Africans. 
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The Seale Insects, Berk Lice and 
IBealy Bugsm 


By Claude Fuller/ Governnieiit Ent<3inologist. 


Xo faiiiily of insects eon tains a greater iramber of pernieioiis species tlian 
does tliis. In every country, by far tlie most troiiblesome pests to fruit 
trees and garden plants are scale-insects of one' kind and another. Within 
recent years, owing to tlie rapid eominnnication established between tlie 
continents of tlie world and the consequent intereiiange of living plaiitS; 
tlie kinds native to one country liave been carried to and acclimatized, in 
another. Thus, the more destructive and coinnion species in South Africa 
are not indigenous, Init have been brought here from Europe, America and 
Australia. In America we tind tliat many of the destructive kinds liavo 
come from Europe^, Asia (ehielly China and Japan) and from Australia. 
In Australia those which are the most destructive are introductions from 
Eur(,)pe., Asia and America. 

In South xCf riea tliere are many native , scale-insects wdiich infest 
indigenous plants, but which are not troublesome to cultivated sorts. 
This, to a great extent^ is practicallj true of most countries. In Australia 
none of tlie native species are partieularly troublesome, and yet from there 
wots spread to Europe, America and Africa a scale-insect (the Cottony 
Cusliion Scale — see coloured plate; tig. 6), where, for a rime, it at-coisi- 
])lished as mudi damage as any scale insect upon record. In fact, until 
the natural agencies which liold it in check in Australia were introdiu-ed 
ijito these rudier countries, its effeetwvas devastating. 

It is because so many scale-insects are carried abroad witl, tout their 
natural checks that they become aggressive parasites. If this Iield good 
in e3'ery insranee it would only be a qiiestion of introdiieiiig the natural 
enemies from the original habitat to deal effectively with every one; Imt, 
unfortunately, it does not always so hoki, for there are other reasons and 
other factors wdiicli contribute . to the ascendancy of particular species. 
Ill fact, certain of the more destructive with Avhieh w'-e have to contend in 
Natal, can onlv be controlled by thorough and eoiitinuoiis meehauical 
efforts. 

The scale-insects are modified plant-bugs, characterised by suctorial 
mouth-parts l)y the means of which they imbibe the Juices of plants. 
These Juices are their only form of nourishment, and when deprived of 
tlie opportunity of feeding upon the living Juices of such plants as they 
have* ])ecome ada}jted to, the insects die. 
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Tlu> eoiiniioii. appjllatio i of ''‘’seale-insecl'' is derived fr<HSi 
their seale-like nature. Aiiotiier title is ‘Sliield-lice’' : tills 
TV tlu' sniall ivaxY ]>eilieles, or si d elds wlridi uniUY secrete over their 
hndies i‘ni* protrction. A ttfiird is "■bark-lice/' but this is not a very 
ixpii.^ssive term as tiiev are as often feund on foliagvt o;rid fruit as on tlie 
bark. The term scaie-iiiseet is preferable, l)eeaiise it applies to those ivliicli 
secrete sliields eqiiall}’ as well as it does to a great many which do not.. 
ITome of the terms applies to a large number wldeli cover their bodies with 
7HL*al I mealy bugs} , or eottoii-iike secretious, althougli tliese are generaiiy 
spiokcn of in popular parlance as scale-insects. 

Althougli belonging to the great bug family (wldcb is cliaracterised by 
a I'eseinblaiiee between the immature 'and the adult insects, as opposed to- 
i:H* marked difference between these stages in some other grouprs), tliey 
exhibir in tlieir life-history abnoriiial developments. The larMe are miimte' 
creatures ivliich for a little wliile lead an active life, wandering alioiit the 
fool p'lauT upon wliicli they have come into existence. In tlie ordinary 
cmirsc (h' events they select a suitable spot, insert the proboscis, and settle- 
down. It is whilst in this active stage, however, that the\' are spread’ 
about in an orchard or plantation of trees. "From many studies of tlieir 
Imlnts it is concluded tliat this is never done voluntarily, but alvaiys 
aecideiitally. One factor in the dissemination of active larvfe is said to- 
1)0 tin* wind, and tliere are possibilities of sucli liappeniiig; upon the 
whole, liow'ever, the winds do not play so important a role in this 
(Qiiueetion as is usually ascribed to them.*^' It more frequently happens ■ 
tliar, in eiiltivatiiig the orchard and in gatliering the crop, the young are 
ea riled from tree to tree. Other agencies are birds and flying insects. 
The yopiig scales crawl on to these when they are resting upon a tree and’ 
are aceidentally carried furtlier afleld : the chances of them gaining a 
suitable host by this means are, on the whole, very meagre. The Orange- 
Butterily (Papilio demoJeus) appears, however, to be an active agent in 
tlie distribution of scale-insects affecting citrus trees. 

Having settled down to feed, the young insect grows apace, and, if* 
it heloiigs to the female sex, as a general rule, ultimately becomes inert, 
losiug all its functions except those of feeding and reproduction. Should 
ir lie a male, it changes after a while into a pupa or chrysalis, and ultini- 
iitely emerges as a two-winged fly. The males of all scale-insects with a 
ft’W remarkable exceptioas,mu*e quite microseopie in size, and so never- 
i'Oim* under observation. (See coloured plate ; fig. 5, a male coccid, greatly 
magnitied.) Their adult life is hut very sliort, for they are mouthless and 


Tliere are certain scale insects which in their larval stas<e are covered with lont^ 
silky hairs, and it is assumed that these lend themselves to aerial transpcr.a- • 
lion. Most of these are no/ met with in ordinary orchard jind garden 
operations. One species f Lo/i/iococcns mirahilis, Ckll common on llie v. i’.d. 
mimosa, seeir s to lend itself to this f.;rm of distribution. — C.F. 
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.-0 urmli[:L' 11.* fVetl. Tlieir power of flight is to assist tlieni in tlie pro-cavarivo 
ohjecfc i.f their existence. 11 le males of manv Jdiids liave ne\'er been oh- 
served : and. as tliese are among some of the common and iiioin / destruetiTe 
forms, one can only eonclnde that the reprodiietion is asexiial, as is the 
ease with the aphides or plant-lice. - 

111 nearly all cases female scale-insects are oviparioiis, that is, tlie\~ 
drposit eggs: there are some exceptions, suclp, for instance, as the Comiiioii 
lied Seale, which gives birth to living young, or to be more correct, the 
eggs touei: directly they leave the maternal bodv*. The diflnrent kinds dis- 
enssed fall into the several more or less natural groups in whieli 

they ’nave been arranged. The first group contains the ‘’‘‘’shielded"' scales., 
or those wliieh protect themselves with a covering of stiff liorny or papery 
texture. This group is divided into two sections, tlie first comprising' 
those in which, the shield is more or less circular in outline, and the- 
second, tlmse in which, it is elongated or mnssel-shaped. (See plate and 
compare iigures 1 and 8.) The second group contains tlie naked scales,, 
wliicli .st»erete .no jirotective envelope or shield ; the tliird tliose which have- 
a ineply coating; the fourth those making cottony envelopes or sacs; and 
the fifth those having a coating of thick wax over the body. 

In Natal it is chiefly among citrus trees that scale-insects are tronble- 
mme, ottier fruit trees being practically exempt from attack. The White- 
Scale of tlie Peach, which has been so troublesome in the Gape and other 
countries, has during the past seven jnars that it has been under observa- 
tion shown no evidence of becoining widespread or destructive. Similarly 
the Greedy Scale though at times found abundantly on English goose- 
l)errjes, euonymous and several other plants lias never increased sufli- 
ciently to be destructive to pears and plums ’svliich have been infested for 
years. Several others of the species disGUSsed later, which are admittedly de- 
structive, have never as yet been responsible for conspicuous mischief.. 
The Ciixnlar Wiite or Oleander Scale, the Tea Scale, the Green Scale of 
coffee, Boss^ Black Scale, the .Pineapple and Sugar Cane Mealy Bug, tho 
Australian Bug, the Sugar-Iced Bug (Orthezia insignis)^ and the Wax 
Scales {(’eroplastes) all come into this category. The notorious Black 
Scale {Lecan inn i oleae) has only come under notice in an orchard once., 
and then upon a young orange imported from the Cape Colony, whicii 
since its treatment has not been re-infested. 

It is well recognised that a periodicity is to be noticed in the oc- 
clirinnee of scale-inseete in injurious numbers, and because of this fact 
alone orchardists must take cognisance of the species which are present 
because their power for mischief may as yet be latent from some iisascer- 
taiiied cause, and this in time may be removed. In a few words, the two 
scale insects of citrus trees, the Common Bed Scale ami the Common Mussel 
Scale, may be said to be at, their maximum for mischief in this Colony, 
and this is entirely due to consistent neglect. Perhaps nowhere in the;: 
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world liave citrus fruits been grown eonimercially with so little attention 
as tlie}^ ba.Te Teceived in tlie past in Xatal — and this aceoimts for the 
aseencleney of the pests. At the same time even these insects are worse at 
one tinie ' than another. Nowadays, it .is true, the culture of. these fruits 
is obtaining more attention and care, but if sueeess is to Ite ultiniately at- 
, tained much more general attention will have to-be given i.ii the future, 
partieularh" to tliese two pests. Imthriftiness in a tree is a very potent 
factor in the ascendency^ — or the numerical increase and consequent dam- 
age— of scale-insects. Stock-owners realise anore than anyone how subject 
an unthrifty beast is to ticks; one can lay down no dehuite explanation of 
this phenonienoii, but it may be accepted as a law of Nature. A scale- 
insect is simply a pumping machine drawing into its body the juices from 
the fruit, foliage or ]3ark as the case may be. Individuall}* the daniage 
aeeoinplislied by one insect is infinitismal, but multiplied by iiiiilions it 
lieeonies sueli a drain that the tree cannot stand against it and flourish. 
Scale-insects seldom kill trees outright even at the worst of times, but 
tliey can render a tree to such a state that it becomes nothing but a macliine 
ol)taining from the soil and preparing food to tlie insects’ taste. Apart, 
liowever, from draining the sap there is a certain amount of damage done 
wliieh can only lie described as poisoning. The Eed Scale imdonbtedly 
^‘poisons” rose-bushes, and a similar effect can often be traced to other 
scale-insects. 

The first essential to the successful control of this group of pests is to 
get tlie trees into vigorous growth, and vigorous growth can only be attained 
by eare and eultnre. None luit vigorous young trees should lie planted in the 
first iiistaiiee, and by cultivation, manuring and pruning they must be 
kept in prime condition— otherwise the increase of their parasites is 
coiintenanced and encouraged. As with ticks and a healthy lieast, so with 
“1 tree there seems to ho something repellant to scale-insects in the sap of 
fi vigorous tree, something which "'throws them off.” In the case of 
citrus trees, nothing lias been, nor perhaps is, more neglected than priming. 
Few citrus trees receive regular, careful ami thoughtful pi’uniug. ami as 
•a c<mse(|ueuee liccamo dense and close-headed. From the inteiaor of such, 
lig'd i'^ shut out and there the air stagnates. Such conditions are con* 
dnci^■e to the increase of the scale-insects and their well-lieiug : furtliermmv, 
‘Siuh conditions minimise the effect of any treatment to an onormoiis extent. 

TABLE OF SPElTES DISCITSSED. 

OplOup I. — SiriHLDED Scalk-Insects. 

Sectio 7 i A . — Shield of female^ circular; of male, oval. 

Common Eed Scale. Chrymmphalus auranhi (Maskell). 

Circular Purple Scale, CJiry.<iomphalus aonidum (Linneiis); 

syn. Aspidhifns fiens . 
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bectimi .4 .- — Shield of f e male y circular; of male, oval . — (Oonihmed).^ 


Circular White Scale. 

The Greedy Scale. 
Chaff Seale. 

The Tea Scale. 

Ross’ Black Seale. 


Aspidiotus hederae (Vallj ; svil. 

Aspidiotus nerii^ Boiiclie. 
Aspidiotus rapax, Comstock. 
Parlatoria. pmrgandii, Comstock. 
Selenaspidm articiilatus (Morgan), ? 
Lit rpsom ph alas Rossi ( Maskeii ) . 


Section />. — Shield of the female,, circular or oval; of the male, oblong^ . 

llie Pineapple Scale, Biaspis hromeiiae {¥iernei'). 

White Peach Scale. Aulacaspis pentagona (Targ'}. 

The Mango Scale. Phenucaspis nataleusis Ckll. 

Section G. — Shields ^'musscV shaped. 

The Common Mussel Scale. Bepklosaphes bevkii (Newmn syn.. 

Mytilaspis ei trieo la . 

(jlover s Mussel Scale. Lepklosuphes Glorerii (Ihick.), 


Group II. — Xaked axd Soft Scale-Ixsegts. 


The Soft Scale, Coccus ( Lecanium ) hesperidum ( Lin- 

neus). 

1 he i'i’eiii Seale. Sassetia (^Lecanrunt j Jiemishaeripi 

(Targ), 

The Coffee Green Scale. Coccus viridus 


Group III.—Mealt 

The Common Mealy Bug; . 

The .Pineapple Mealy .Bug. . 

The, Orange Mealy .Bug. ^ 

The Araucaria I\lealy Bug. 

The Cochioeal Insect. 

The SiigaiMced Bug. 


Coated Scale- Ixsects. 

Pseudococcus hngispinus i Targ). 
Pseudococcus hromeUae (Bouehe). 
Pseudococcus j sp. 

(Mask). 

Dactylopius coccus. 

(Irthezia rnskfuis; 


Group — Cottoxy axd Felted Sgale-Ixsects. 


The Australian Bug. Iccrua purchasi (ilaskeilj. 

,The:::N or folk Island P' iiie Felted Eriocaccus aruucariae, MaskelL 

Seale. : " ' 


Group Y, — The YAx Scales. 
Ceroplasies, spp. 
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GEO^UP I.— SHIELDED' SCALE IE“SECTS. 


SKc'i’Fox A_— Shield of, Females Cirollau/oj?’ Males Oval. 


« A ivriis 
rislics 
:] hirlj 
^ iiiaA" 


^ 0 THE COALAIOH-OTD- SCALE. 

CiuiisojapJiahi,^ (f?(n{niii (Maskori). 

i'iiiounui Plftlc: (ij/Nrr.i -> (an fruit uKtural .yiGrj, .}, .'/e, Jii> (ur^ 

ITobably no otiier sea lo- insect dues more damage io cullivaie<! 

Im-s thi’miglioiil tlie \rorld than tills •A'ommou P(}d Scahx''' Ir the 
upon many otlici* plants too numerous to detail here, and is parii* 
lianufitl to certain kinds of roses. So far as Ahital is eonceriietl, I 
he said to contine its mischief to eitims trees and to roses. Oceasionailv ir 
has heeii tound upon the apple, pear, ,g'i‘apt‘ and ])j*ive{, hut never io anv 
alarming (sAtent. Its mischief in the Colony is (Lieily eoiiijned to. (he 
niidJands and such }>arts of the higidands as are suitable to citrus cuiiurc. 
Ir IS often met tvirli im the coast-helt upon roses, and but rarely upon odriis 
trees. This is cliietly attributed to tlie ujicongenial Iminid atmosphere of 
the, coast, and also to the fact tliat its natural etiemy, a red para,sitiit 
fungus iSpaerohasiibile coccophila). has a more destructive elTeet than is 
possible upon the drier midlands. 

Tiie female, shown natural size on the fruit figure 3 and enlarged at 
ligmv 4a (coloured- pla re), is easily recognised by its circular ontliiu^ and 
its yellowish-red or hrownisli-red colour. It is flat, except for a nipph-liko 
proiiiineiice or boss in the centre, and is about the size of a piu's head. As 
it appears upon the foliage or fruit, only the enveloping shield Is-mm-ui hr 
the eye, and tliis owes most of its red colour to the insect within it. Ahifc 
on]} does this iiisoet protect its back with, a very effective shield, hut it 
also secretes another strong one beneath it, so that it is completely emxised. 
liemoved from its envelope, the female is remarkably kidnev-shaped and 
of a dull 0 , range colour. (See enlarged sketch, fig. 4 of plate.) Unlike 
inaiu other scale-insects, the Red Seale produces its young alive. This 
act, and the construction of the shield, are two considerations whicdi plav 
•an important part in the economic treatment of the pest. 

The pult male is a mieroseopie fly (shown greatly m.larged ai; fig. :> 

^ y _if3toured plate) . This creature comes to matnritv beiu'ath flic 
male shie cl or puparium. The male shields can be easily picked out, bci.m 
smaller riian those of the females and more oval in outline (See colonr.-d 

^ tpatuient of this pest is entirely one of control, and no grower of 
« till!, fruits need look to its ahsolute eradication. Its extermiintion in 
■eonimon with that of other scale-^insects, may he regarded as impofflible’ So ,, 
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The Greedy Scale. 
Group of Greedy Scale as seen 
under the mag’nifyingf g'lass. 


The Greedy Scale. 
Adult Female Scale lifted with a 
point and showing' parent, eggs 
young scales. 


ROSS’ BLACK SCALE 
On leaf of Euonymus, slightly enlarged. 

(Owing to the high lights the dense blackness of the scales does not 
show up in the photograph,) 
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far as liir wiioio (ajiiyiiy is CVrrtam disiriVTs, lavoura’bly an.-ari-d 

aiii! '' lie!*'} iiiti'L'i srs are iindivided, ridgdit^ by stnaiiitais r*irorts, he pnirtii- 
,a!fy <Tf siieh pests; but rJie present stage of rliu (t>l(oiyV ♦k'veiophieni 
and tli(‘ status of the intru'ests involved render sueli a projiosirifui inipM-- 
sih!<‘ in aeliia! praca'iee. But tiiis pest can be sup]>resstMl and kepi un<[,.r 
contio! i)y fuiuigation Avitii liydrocvairic aei([ ■ gas. 1du‘ ire.itaimt nnii-;, 
liowever, i). Once tire scale is nndei* e'.>nir<d, it caii b’ Kiun: 

so. botii well, and profitably. In a few words, a tree that is rnti wortli 
k(i(‘ping clean and vigorous is not worth liaving. The citrus gr«j\ver fs 
strongly recniiiinended to suppress all plants, othta titan those lie is coito 
ineteially interested in^ tvhieii Ixieonie infes witli .Bed Scale; and. ino-i: 
partiiailarly. is he advised to destroy all rose-bttshes subject to arrack. 

A' ext to fninigation, spraying with ix 3 siii wash is the best treatiiienr, and 
it wifi be found uior(‘ ellifaaeeoiis than the nu^re r^^ prepared pafanhi 
Giniihion, and tlie \airiuus uost:niuts occaisionaih^ reeoiuiueuded iy the 
ignorant. 

CIRCULAII PURPLE Si;ALE. 

(Jiu'lfsom phalm aonidunt (Lina). — J .sp/o'/e/i/s phors. 
ihofO'Ured FI(rt(\'\Figure 7 fs/Yo//*// hf contjiang irilh d//es.o‘/ Sre.hp. 

Tlris seale-iuseet resiuubles in size and sba]ie the Toiiiuioii Ihal S;;a]e, 
but it is of an opacjue black-purple colour, witli a lu'igliM’ed cenrrai ttippltn 
At llgnre T of coloured plate it is shown natural size upon tlte riiul of an 
orange, associated with the Comniou Mussel Seale. Jt is very distinct and 
easily recognised species^ which is not nriconmiou on citrus trees, (irua- 
nientals and jiabns in the coastal region. It appears condned to the lov'cr 
elevations and is seldom found upon orange trees in tlie inidiands and up- 
lands. If allotved to go unchecked it rapidly infests the wliole tree and 
becomes very niischievioiiB. The scale or pupariiim of the male ih siuailei' 
than the scale of the female and is oval in outline ; resenhulhig tliat of the 
Eed Seale except in its dark colour. 

■file imtuature scales are circular and black, reseiulding raise?! fir 
specks. 

The female iiisccL which can be easily observed if trie shield is uiv 
turned witli a piiTs pointy is of a light yellow colour, and more or le.-s 
pear-shaped, it is not protected so thoroughly as is tlie re? I scale, there 
being no strong scale secreted between the body of the insect and tlie 
surface to which it is attached. The eggs are deposited lieiieath the slii(‘M 
about the pai*ent. and young insects may also he <d)served in the same 
position. 

The attack of this insect renders both foliage and fruit at the ?u'ango 
very unsightl^g tlie leaves turning' a sidvly yellow colour. Palms are par- 
ticularly subject to its attack^ and'' it is occasionally met with on varituis: 
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Treatment, 

fhviiiu' to tlu‘ protection aifordecl to tlie feinale 

thr eniitrol (a* th\9^ pest is not diffieultv It 

ami sijrayilpa’ with (‘itlier resin wash or paraffin efficaceoiis» 

THE ClRCmAR^ W^ 

* I -s jf I di 0 1 ns h ed era e { Yu 1 1 ) . — ^.1 6' pid lotus nerii Boiielie. 

Coloured Plate/ figure S. 

This is very often referred to as the Oleander Scale, but is not often 
heen upon that plant in iSratal. Fpon the whole it is of rare occiirrence^ 
am] lias only heeii occasionally noticed upon eoinmon roiigli lenioiis. F.t 
is shown natural size at figure 8 of coloured plate. It will be seen that 
it a small whitt‘ ov bufi-coloiired scale. The shield is of delicate textitre 
with a retl oi* yellowish boss or nipple in the centre. The characteristics 
of the hanale, male, ami young, are si mi la r to those of the two previotisly 
mentioned scales. 

Amongst otlier plants upon which it has been found locally,, mention 
may be made of the ivy, wattle (Acacm molUssima) and Grevillia (G. 
ndiusta). Treatment. 

Fumigation or s[)raying with either resin wash or paraffin emulsioii, 

THE GREEDY SCALE. 

Aspidiotus rapax Comstock. 

Plate II. 

This pGst obtains its popular and technical name from the fact that 
it ii libs Is so many dilfereiit kinds of^plants. In Aatal, liowever, it is 
iiof coiimton and is seldom abundant. Its attack is chiefly confitunl to 
]H‘ars and wattles, hut has never ])ecn fonnd to assume an aggTesHi^'o op 
d(*-i rueti\'e fonti. AffeetLMl ]X‘ar tiees, midor observation, on and oli, .for 
ti 0 past six years, are no more infested now than, when first observed. In 
Ceylon tin* s[.ieeies attacks the tea plant. 

The shield of the female, when fresh, is white, l)ut stdisequenldy be- 
cm»ics a dirty grey colour. It is circular in outline, very convex, and Ims 
a g'lv/id.sh or gnw ni])p!e t(^ one side of the centre. That of the male is 
small and oval in outline. The female is easily observed by upturning a 
scale. It is slui|?(xl like a peg-to]> and of a reddisli or yellowish cf)lour; 
Beneath a single scale, eggs and young can both be found often t<\gether 
wiili halLgrown insects already constructing caverings. As a 
1 ‘iile, ilii*se st-ales are .massed together, often one on toj,) of auotlier, and 
are generally located in' a crevice or in the axils of leaves and buds, 
daiianese plums are sometimes slightly affected. 

Treatment. 

ilns is a \c-ry easy insect' to destroy, and it yields readilv to spravings 

with pa railiii emulsion or resin wash. 
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THE TEA SCALE. 


Tea leaf showing scales clustered alongf mid-rib. 
(Enlarged^ ) 
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(0(0 UP L, Seotioh B, — Scales oe Females Circulab, oe Males O'BLOxa 

' THE CHAFF SCALE. 

Parlatorin pergan dii Conistoek. 

Fhis HeaU‘-i]isect has been named after' Mr. Pergancle, of the ILS.A. 
ri'epartmeiit of Agriciiltnre,, and is soinetinies popiilariy spoken of as the* 
^T'haff Scale. It is inentioned here faecanse it was once noticed upon 
eitnis trees in Dnrbaii. Upon oranges imported from the Mediterranean 
i: was often comniom and it is supposed to have been introdneed directly 
to the premises where it was found on such fruit. ' Owing to representa- 
tions made by the writer, this centre of infection has been eliminated. 


THE CHAFF SCALE. 

Group of Females and (A) Males of. the Chaff 
Scale a.s st'en under the magnifying- glass. 


The shield of the female is somewhat elongated^ but is practically 
circular with a yello‘\r boss to one side of the centre. Generally speaking 
the colour of the scale is grey, but it occasionally has a purplish tinge. It 
is hat and thin. The female is pear-shaped, the body of a purple colour, 
and the ‘'Tail" plate yellow. The eggs arc also purple. The shield of 
the male is small, somewhat oblong, and of a greyish or dirty white colour. 

Treatment. 

Owing T<» the small protection affoi*ded the insect by the thin pellicle- 
■with which it Ts covered, ordinary^; -washes: wilT; give-' good- ;r^^^ 

gation 'is,. -however, the best■'dreatment.;:'i'.■:’;^c.;:yt■:.:V'^:■v;;-;.'t:y■:'^^ 

Asiiidiotns aitwuhtus Morgan ; ’y: ' 

Mention is made of this species rather as a matter of interest than 
oriierwise. It is not infrequently met with on individual tea plants grow- 

* There is some doubt as to whether this is ariiculatus. as the articulate character 
is absent from the adult females. 
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iiig ill gardens at tlu/ liigdiei\ eieyatioiis of .^■dJOO to 2,500 ieet. It iias 
.also been taken in abimdaiiee on a row of lemons riinning tliroiigii a lea 
plaiiratioii on the Loy^er Ilmzimkiilu./ company with the Bed ^Sca-'C 
and Ross' Biack Scale, It is also, common upon in toe 

streets o£ Maritzburg. Specimeus of it upon thlKS plant have als^ he^m 
received iinmChipe Colony . . At tinies. the scale is easily inis taken for the 
Bed Scale, particularly on the wattle mentioned. 

Tiie s[nid<l ot tlie female is circiilaig pale brown, and frequently alni'ist 
white with a brownish red central area. 

So far as ajipearances go . this scale-insect does not sccin lo l«e ;i 
destmetivo speeir*s. 

EOBS’ BLACK SCALE. 

Plate II. 

ChrgsoniphaJus Bossi ]\IaskeIL 

Boss’ Black Scale is often confused with the Circular Purple Seale ot 
the orange mentioned previously. It is very readily distingnislied, Imw- 
ever, by the absence of the central red boss and the more opaque iiba-k 
colour of the shield. It is a eoimnon species on the watrle .{rih--hi 
melanoxylon, ivy, eaminelia^ and Euonymus. On the last-ineutioned t.he 
shield is more intensely black and opaque than on other plains, Tiic 
Bpeeies is not known to attack fruit trees. 

Trmimeni , — Spraying with resin wnsh or paraffin emulsion. 

THE PINEAPPLE SCALE. 

Dias pis bromeliae {Kevmr), 

This is an important and destTuetive pes^ the proper control ' of 
'W'bich is essential to, successful pineapple growing. It is said, on good 
authority, to liave been introduced into iSTatal upon imported plants of 
the ''Smooth-leaved Cayenne,''’ about 1S94-, from Maderim It rapidly 
spread to the ''Queen” pines, upon which, it appears to ha\’e a very |>eY- 
iiieioiis effect, killing the plants in a season or two. Altliougli by no 
means a rare scale-insect, and often abundant in old pinoap]>le paiclu'S, 't 
has not done the damage anticipated from it : tliis is doubtless due to 
the attention given by growers in selecting and treating plant-suckers and 
in growing the two varieties well apart. 

Owing to the white colour of the scale, tiie pest is easily recitguiscJ 
•among the vaiious scale-insects common to fruit plantations on tla^ coast. 
The effect of the insect, even when isolated upon the blades, is Awry 
marked, the tissue turning brown. Where several are clustered tog^ob.er 
they rapidly destroy the tissue, causing the formation of a discoloured 
spot wdiere decay will ultimately set in. As a rule, the insects iufest iiie 
basal areas of the blades and get around the stem. Occasionally a whole 
blade is infested and the 'fruit is also attacked. Whilst the insect has a 
mos-^ destructive effeet/upph -the. blades, it does not affect the fruit to mij 



Plate IV. 



Group of Male Puparia. 
f M uch enlarged.) 


Peach Twig badly infested 
(Photo etilarged^) 


Shields of Male and Female compared. 
(Muck enlarged.) 


THE WHITE PEACH SCALE. 
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iwio.nt, c^xc'Opt a wliita jiiarbling oi' the skin round about where it iocatecL 
At liiMtxs, the species displays a habit of congregating in patehes across a 
biade, bringing on a very curious eifeet for a seale-iiiseet. The area at- 
tacked dies. Tlie flow of sap being cut the upper part of the blade 
follows' suit^ but as this ; does not occur- at. once^' the toppling over/ of the 
upper eiid beconies a marked characteristic of the trouble. 

Two very distinct forms will be noticed in examining .an af ected 
leaf. One is comparatively large and eireiiiaiy the other small and oblong. 
The former is the scale of the female and the latter thai of the male. The 
shield of the fen lale is greyish wdiite and somewhat opalescent with a piale 
yellow spot near the centre. It ineasures from one-twelfth to one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter and is very flat and thin. According to several de- 
scriptions of tifis pest the adnlt fenmles the epidermis 

of the plants and heconie almost entirely hidden.^’ If the insects are 
examined wifii a magnifyiiig glass tins certainly appears to be the ease; 
hut tlie readiness with whieli tlie scales flake ofl shows the effect to be. 
eniy apparent, mu i‘eal. The appearance is due to the in(a)rporation of 
the hairs and loose particles super (iciai to the epidermis of the pineapple 
leaf into the covering shield. 

The shield of the male insect or the pupariuni., in which it traiisfornis 
into a minute two-winged fl}g is small and marked with several parallel 
ridges running from end to end. At one end may be seen a yellow boss; 
this is the skin east off by the insect on transforming from a larva to a 
pupa. 

Treatment. 

Infected areas should be tiioroughly attended to. If the patches'-aye 
old and played out the plants are best rooted out, Iicaped, and burnt upon 
tlie spot. Otherwise they should be regularly sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion ur with resin w^asii. Planting adjacent to infested plants should 
be avoided. Great care should always be taken to select only clean suckers 
for pianthig, and all suckers should be treated as a precautionary measure 
before setting out. They may, with advantage, be either fumigated in 
hydrocyanic acid gas or clipped in paraffin emulsion^ 

WHITE PEAOH ScIlE. 

A ul (teas pis pe ntago n a ( Targ ) . 

Plate IV. 

This insect is not generally destructive in the Colony, nor is it vei’v 
widespread. Individual trees, badly- inf ested^^ are occasionally met with in 
the midlamis, hut they are, upon the whole, neglected seedlings. Xo instance 
of gross infestation has come under notice in the case of a mimber of cul- 
tivated trees. The insect has been noticed upon ^^Cape gooseberries/^ the: 
mulberry, grape, passion vine (grenadilla), and geranium. To the pas- 
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often done in isolated cases,, and in this coimeetiGii only it is to be regarded 
as a serious pest. 

The shield of the female is nearly circular, flat and quite ex- 

cept for a yellow or reddish-yellow nipple to one side of the centre. The 
feiiiaie., itself and its eggs . are' Irriglit yellow or red. Tiiat of the inalcv: 
insect is charaeteristie,. being oblong in shape;, with n ridge, or keel along 
tni* middle and with a yellow boss at one end; as a rule these are thickly 
massed together;, and the affected parts of the plant appear as if clothed 
wnth.a snow-white, woolly-felt. 

Treatment. 

The best treatment for peach or other decidnous trees is winter spray- 
ing with the lime, salt, sulphur mixture. ISFot only does this treatment 
destroy the insect, but it also kills lichenous growths and the wdutering 
spores of parasitic fungi. Summer treatment is not recoin iiieiided : hut, 
wliere iieeessarv. spraying with paraffin emulsion will prove most satis- 
factory. 

Affected geraniums and gooseberries are best cut down and blind. 

The treatment of grenadillas is limited to spraying. Experience 
shows., liowever, that these vines invariably become infested at the base 
c.'f the main stem first, and the insects then spread upwards over the vine. 
The treatment of the jiest can therefore be facilitated by training the vines 
to a clean main stem for. say, 2 to 3 feet, np from the ground. The 
bligist ean then be readily detected and easily removed with the aid of a 
stiff paint brush and thick soapstids or weak paraffin emulsion. This in- 
sect is easily luisrakeii for Aiilacaspis ercmU fulleri (Cicll), which is very 
common on tlu* so-called syringa— the white cedar hfelin ((dierarli. 

THE MANC40 eCALE. 

FlateY. 

Flienacaspis Xatalensls Ckll. 

This scale-iuseet is not uncommon upon mango tr(‘es in tiie neigh- 
bourhood of Durban and along the coast. In general appearance it 
greatly resembles the White Peach Scale mentioned above, from wdiieli it 
differs only in microscopic elmracters. This insect is supposed to l>e 
iudigenous to the Colony, as its technical name Natalensis indicates,. 
Its native host is probably the Amatungulii (Carissa gramiifolia) ^ wiiicli 

Group I, — Seotiox C. Shields, Mussel-siixTeo. 

Lepidosaplies hecMi flSrewn ). — MijtUaspls citricola, Packard. 

Coloured Plate, figure 1. la and 7. 

The Common Mussel Scale is essentially, a coast pest iii iSTataL being 
cormiied to the coast orchards and onl}" flourishing in the warm kloofs of 



Blate V. 







THE MANGO SCALE 

( Photo enlarged.) 
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the inidiaiids^— such as the Chase and Town Bush YalleyS;, near Marit^s- 
burgj— where the warni, hiimidy coast conditions prevail. It is the ii tost 
serious pest of citrus culture in the Colony,, and has been allowed to gain 
an unpardonable ascendancy in many orchards. It is capable of repro- 
ducing rapidly and enormouslw; and neglected, imcultivated, or drouglit- 
stricken trees suffer terribly from it. Whilst the species will infest other 
plants than those of the- citrus family^ it is only on very rare occasions 
that any other plants have been fonnd affected by it, and then -wlieji 
growing in close proximity to scale-ridden orange trees. 



THE MUSSEL SCALE. 


A~Active larva. B— Larva A Wale scale upturned A-~FeniaIe .scale upturned to show the 

beginning’ to secrete its scale. , with half of the ventral lower or ventral shield. B — The same 

C — Half grown Female scale. shield removed to show with half of lower shield removed to 

D— Full grown Female scale. the pupa lying within. shoAV Female insect and eggs in position. 

(All considernbly magnijied, ) (Considembly enlarged,) f Cunstdcrab/y cnlu -ged, ) 

The female is shown natural size, in company with the Ciixnite 
Purple Scale, as it appears upon the rind of the orange, at figure 7 of 
coloured plate. On the same plate it is also shown natural size on tlie 
foliage at figure 1, and an enlarged view is given at la. It is a narrow 
elongated scale, rounded at the posterior end and tapering to the pointed 
apex. Usually it is curved. Its common name. Mussel Scale, is derived 
from its general resemblance to the shell of a mussel, IVhen fresh ilie 
scales are purplish and often eoterefl with a grey Idoom of waxy meal. 
Old scales are usually brown. At the pointed end is seen a yellow boss 
formed from the cast skin of the larva. T'pon u])-turning, the pale- 
(?oloured female will be discovered in the pointed end, as shown in tlie 
accoinuaiiying figure and, beliind her, tlie large cluster of eggs. It will bo 
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noticed also that this species is fartlier protected b 3 ^a:n; ineoinplete veiitral 
scale. 

The shield of the male is much smaller tliaii that of tlic female^ 
it is of a dark brown colour, and is iisimj.ly straight. The ])oiiited end 
is liiiished off with the cast skin of the larvay and the posterior end is 

liiiiged so tliat tlic male, when adult, can emerge readih- -baeking out, 

tail hrst. 

Treat meni. 

The effect of any single treatmeait of this scale can only be temporary. 
This can be gathered from the structure of tlie scale, whicli is strong, and 
because of the comparatively large egg cluster. It has been found that, 
by fumigating infested trees with lu^droeyanic acid gas, practically all the 
living insects are destroiaa;! and also a great number of eggs; but inanv 
(ggs lying in tlie centre of the mass are not readied by the gas, ami 
ccmsecpiently not poisoned. Practically tlie same liokls good witli tlie 
application of liquid insecticides sueli, as Paraffin Einnlsion and Resin 
Wash. For general treatment, regular spraying with the latter wash, is 
recommeiiderl. 

TV here fumigation lias been adopted the immediate results liave been 
excellent, but it is found iliat after a few weeks the eggs ■wliieli have 
escaped poisoning have provided a fresli batcli of living insects. Coii- 
eeivably, two successive fumigations, with an interval between of tlirec 
or tour weeks, would prove an ideal procedure; but the great expense en- 
tailed, wliero a large number of trees have to be dealt with, and with the 
chance of rc-infestation from, external sources so great, places sueli a 
course be\nnd the means of niost citrus giwers. 

Where trees are very badli' infested, fiiinigation is ixicoiiimended in 
ilie first instance, and spraying relied upon for the subsequent control of 
The ])est. For trees in ordinary vigour, the careful pruning out of thorns 
mid ilead or useless inside growili. eouphh with good culture and manur- 
ing, are to he recommended. Upon tlie wliole, Resin Wash slionld bo 
Ti^cd foi inter treatment^ and Paraffin Emulsion for summer applicatiom 

GLOVm^S MUSSEL SCALE. 

Lopidosaphes ghverii (Pack). 

Qoloiired Plate, figures 2 and 2a. 

Ihis scale-insect is named after Glover, who first drew attention to it 
in America. It is of rare occurrence in the Colony, and has only been ob- 
served in .Stanger. In most respects it is like the Mussel Scale, but is 
much narrower, and of a light brown or straw colour. The female scale 
H sliown natural size at figure and enlarged at 2a. on coloured plate. 
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Group II. — Xaked and Sort Scale Insects. 


THE SOFT SCALE. 

CoccmhespendumiJjnxnm^)^ 

Voloiu‘ed Plate: Figure S on Stem and Leaves. 

Aultoiio-li ]iot so generally distributed as either the Eed or Mussel 
Si-aA auHUigsi citrus orchards, the Soft Scale ranks third in importaiiee 
a- citrus ])C‘st in the Colony. To a very great extent its increase is con- 
trn!!i‘il by a ininnte wasp, parasitic upon it. Upon the whole it is more 
euininoii upon the mandarine oranges (or naartjes) than other members of* 
tiii^ urimp, list its effect cannot be described as clestnietiYe or inimic- 
a]jle to thc^ \-igour of the trees, still its presence depreciates the inarket 
value of tlu* crop. The foliage and fruit, of trees affected with this insect 
are often coated with a black, sooty layer (see figure 3 of coloured plate). 
If tills substance is examined it avIII be found that it peels from off the 
fiiiit or leaf \'er\' readily, leaving the surface thereof uninjured- Miero- 
sctipie examination shotvs that the sooty layer is composed entirely of a 
fmmm groAvtly, and this is known as fiiinago or funiagine. Tlie existence' 
nr tlir fungus is entirely due to the presence of the Soft Seale. 

In treating of aphides, mention has been made of the sweet licpiid 
or ‘■'dioney-dew''’ ]moduced by certain species. This peculiar habit is also 
cimiiuon to certain seal e-inseetsy particularly this species Avhich ejects honey 
dew, wliieh falls upon the upj3er surface of fruit and leaves and there forms 
a sticky laver. In this the fungus groAVS. Therefore, where there is no“ 
Soft Seale there Avili be no Sooty Mould upon a citrus tree. 

The Soft Seale differs essentially from those discussed above, inso- 
nmeli that it does not eoA’er itself Avitli a se|)arable protecting shield or 
scale. To a certain extent the absenee of such a form of protection is 
ixrovisled for by the hardening of the baek^ but this does not occur until 
the insect is mature. The males of 'this species have not beeii' discovered^ 
and consequently the insects must propagate agamically — that is, Avithout 
the interA^'ention of the male, an oeeurrence which is common amongst the 
aphides.. 

Figure 3 of the coloured plate shoAvs the sooty mould on fruit and 
ii)liage of the mandarine orange, and the pest itself is indicated at about 
natural size upon a tAvig. The full-grown insects are about one-tAvelftii of 
an inch in lengtlp wide ami oval in outline^ and quite convex. The margin 
of the body is flattened and ^hlings^^ to the surface of the leaf or twig. 
Tlie colour is dark brovTi and faintly mottled. The young ai*e produced 
alive, and numbers of them may often be found beneath an adult scale. 
They are small, oval in outline, and yelioAAL As they increase in size they 
become light brown in colour and retain their actiAuty or power of lom- 
motion much later in life than do’ the species discussed in Group T.‘ ’ 
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Treatment. 

Fumigation and successive sprayings with ParafiSn Emulsion or Eesin 
Wash, 

THE FERN SCALE. 

Easeetia hemispliaenca ( Targ ) . — Syn. : Lecanmm hemisiihacriciiiii ( 4'a rn'l . 
^ The Fern Seale is veiw similar in ordinary appearance to the Soft 
Scale, differing chiefiy in being of a much more conve.v shape when adult, 
and generally of a lighter colour. It is not by any means a conimoji 
psect; and the popular name of “Fern Seale” has been selected because 
it is usually found only upon ferns and greenhouse plants. In fact, it is 






THE FERN SC.VLE. 

Cluster of fern .scales on frond, 
about natural size. A—Fern 
scale upturned, B— -Scale as 
viewed from above (<>nlar^-ed )• 


pnly in connection with its attack npon such that it calls for any attention. 
Its technical name Ji e mis pha erica refers to tlie sliape, but w.hen located 
upon- the thin stem of a fern it becomes almost egg-shaped, owing to the 
Planner in which the margins are turned down and clasp the stem. In 
other parts of the world the pest is known to attack oranges and oleanders, 
but upon these plants it lias never iieen noticed in Hatal. "^rtie Jio-m-e 

shows the adult females natural size and enlarged. 

' Treatment. 

■ ■ In ordinary e-.i.ses tliis pest can be easily destroyed by application of 

of iisk attached to such a procedure. A preferable course is to remove 
ht^ inteAed jiarts and hum them; but, when this is not desirable suc- 

Sould S'’SployeI'™“®“^® tobacco’ wash 

THE GREEN COFFEE 'SCAI,E. 

Coccus viridis (Green). 

This insect is of a very similar nature to the Soft Scale of citrus 

bTo-hdln"^') for its dear, green colour.- Tlie 

b ight ha been noticed upon Siberian as well as Nata" coffee but is i d 
particularly abunrhnt. ITis is probably due to,thb effect 






The CoeoANUT Scale. 
Fiorin ia Jiorin cb , T arg' . J 
On a Camellia Leaf. 
{Photo enlarged . ) 


A Mining Scale, 

( Chionaspis retigera^ Ckll.y/ 
This Scale Insect mines beneath 
the outer bark surface, and is 
not easily detected, 

[Photo enlarged.) 


TWO UNCOMMONr: CAMELLIA - S INSECTS, 
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I'angiis parasite wliieli attacks it. . 'Tlie iBseei affects the under sides of the 
leaves,, docatiiig itself along the mid-rib and ■ veins and' also the, young 
shoots, which are often enveloped with them. In Ceylon it is lookeel upon 
as a very pernieions species, and, aecordiiig to (haaenp ‘'practically 
sponsible for tlie final abaiidonnient of coffee cultivation over tlie greater 
part of the planting districte^^^ The same author says: — ^ 

h ’The bug attacks with iiidifference hotli vigorous and -weakly trees^ 
but its effect is markedly different in the two cases ; for, thougli leaves of 
robust trees mav become thickly infested by the insects, and blackened by 
the eonsequent fiingns^ they do not fall off^ but the plant continues to mako 
fresh . growtlr and retains a fairly healthy appearance: Weakly trees, on 
the contrary^ are almost completely denuded, none Ixitt tlie two or three- 
terminal leaves on each twig remaining. The slioots become dry and Jude- 
bound, {Uid no fresli wood is formed. Naturally such conditions result in 
tlie total loss of the crop.” 

In most cases that Imve eome under notice but a few plants liave been 
found affected^, and coffee-growers would l)e -well advised to treat tliese^. 
because at any time the pest might — in the absence of the fungus disease — > 
S|)read to a serious extent. 

' Treat nctii . — ^See Soft Scale. 

(fUOrT III. — ^^IkaLY hOATK!) SoALK InSUCI'S. 


THE COMMON MEATAW BUG. 

PseudocofT}!.^ londieyuniR (Tn.rg)* 

hlvery growtu* of plants is ac((uainte<] -irith Ihe llal and oval, floury- 
white insects known as mealy bugs. As a ride, only one sort is recognised, 
although, as a matter of fact, iliere are numerous species. Sojue are very 
distinct (such as that described later as occurring on, the Araucarias), but 
the majority of tlie noxious sptH-ies cournnn to tlie wcdl-known type. Noun 
is moi’e generally widespread all tlie Avorld over, nor more omnivorous^,, 
than that under tliseussion. It attacks a great variety of green-house and 
gard(m plants, and is often found upon citrus trees, grape vines and the* 
greiiadilla. It is niidonbtedly the mealybug, Tlie female insect is, as- 


THE COMMON MExlLA’ BVO 

(iroiip of Coinmoti iVIt*aly Bugs. 
(Enlarged.) 
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in tlie geiieralit}" of eases among seale-insects, tlie more coiispieiioiis sex» 
When, full-grown it measures between one-tenth and oiie-sixtli of an inch 
in. length; it is oval in outline and somewhat flat. The natiijal colour 
of the body is white or yellowish and sometimes. brown; biit niiless the in- 
■sect is nibbed tbis is occluded by the fine/ mealy coat wbicli covers the 
back. The margin is fringed with conspicuous, white mealy tiifts. All 
mealy bugs retain tlieir ambulatory powers miicli longer tliaii most scale 
insects, but, despite tliis, they do not moye about very imich. The 
eggs are deposited partly beneath and partly behind the body., and are 
covered and entangled with numerous, fine, white tlireads secreted from 
pores in the body-wall so that the insect after ovipositing appears as if 
pitched forward iipoii a woolly bed ("n 

Treatment. 

The treatment of mealy bugs is not an easy matter^ as the tneyy 
coating protects them to a great extent from insecticidal washes. Wlieii 
npoii green-house or garden plants, it is far the best plan to remove them 
as far as possible by hand; and where the plants will stand it a strong Jet 
of water played upon the infested parts helps materially in cleaning them. 
Upon the whole, the worst easels of attack are found in conneGtion with 
garden plants, and orchard trees are seldom seriously affected; when they 
are, several sprayings wfth Eesin Wash or Paraffin Emulsion will give 
the best results, but care lias to be taken that the spray is applied to tlic 
insects with plenty of force. 

THE PIOTAPPLE MEALY BUG. 

Pseudococcus bronieliae (Bouelie). 

This insect does not differ essentially in appearance from the Cormnoii 
Mealy Bug, except that it is occasionally diffused with a light pink colour. 
It is not of common occurrence in pineries, and could not by any stretch 
of the imagination he regarded as a destructive species. Growers of piru'- 
apples are, however, advised to keep the pest clown wlierever it occurs, 
as its presence upon ISTatal pines has already been advaneecl as an argu- 
ment in favour of excluding them from competition with those grown in 
'Gape ■ Colony; .. , 

The insects as a rule frequent the more sheltered ])arts of the plant 
•and fruit, and their presence is not usually detected until tlie fruit has been 
plucked. 

Treatment. 

If a plantation is already infested, any ordinary treatineut is not likely 
to prove either remunerative nor effective. Care should always be taken 
in laying 'out fresh plantations to use only clean suckers; and as a pre- 
ventative all such should, before planting, be fumigated with hydrocyanic 
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THE SUGAIl GANE MEATA^ BUG^^ 

This insect is not at all nneommon upon sugar cane^ but it lias iieYer 
proved harmful. Tlie insects are of the common type, hut very miieh 
larger and of a pink colour^ and nsnalli' hidden between the leaf stalks and 
the stems. 

ORANG^E MEALY BUCrS. 

The- Citrus Alealy Bugs — for tivo species, as yet undetermined, have 
been found on oranges — are both native insects. Of one,, no more tliaii a 
passing reference need' be made^ as only one infested tree has come under 
notice. ■ The second species is of the coin in on form, but large and com 
spicuous, and charaeterised by the long glassy filaments which clotlie the 
body. What is more interesting, perhaps, is that wlieii about to deposit 
•eggs the insects become more or less denuded of these glassy threads, which 
become arranged about it and form a nest. The insect is 'capalile of being 
quite harmful in citrus nurseries, but can he snecessfiilly got rid of. 
Basin ATash proving the best of several treatments. 

TPIE ARAUCARIA AIEALY BUG. 

Pseiidococciis aiuilanatiis ( Haskell) . 

This insect is not imeommonly met with upon the several species of 
.Araucarias grown in the Colony, and has been introduced from abroad 
fupon imported plants. It occasionally appears to be very destructive, but 



;,'Spris4- tJtf Araucaria (Monkey's Puzzle Tree) infested with Araucaria iUerJy Uu^-. 
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I find tliat wlieii sueli is the case iho damaging effect has been iiitensi lied 
l)y drouglit. ■ 

At'first siglit tl;e female mealy bug does giot appear much like the 
(‘oniinoTi type, as its body is black and lacks the charaeteristie coating of“ 
white meal Tn size and shape it resembles the common inealy bug, bill; 
tlie body is ornamont-d witli briglit yellow tufts of waxy secretioiu giving 
t!:e imlividual insects a rather pretty apj>;airance. A ridge of yellow^ tufts 
riiiis along the middle of the back from end to end of the body, and a' 
fringe of similar tofts encircles tbe margin. Tlie female insects are- 
usiiallv found oiiIa' upon the foliage, whilst tbe male cocoons are Inddeii 
amongst the l)ark-sea]es of the tree trunk, away fi’orn tbe females. The 
eggs -M-e purple in crdour, and deposited heliiud tlie l)ody in a tangle rff' 
W() )l!\' secretion. The young wliom first hatched are of a purple-ldack 
crhmr, T)ut soon after s/ttling down and feeding they secrete crmspieuoris 
tufts of yellow wax. 

Treatment. 

It is scarcely advisable to treat large trees^ and nothing more cati be- 
(lone than to keep those affected in rigour with a libeiail supply of -water.. 
Ill any ease plants are not likely to sneeumb from the effects of the insect.. 
('aw sliould always lie taken to secure clean, young trees for planting in 
ihe ti rst in<ranee. Should a young tree he found infested, an effort should 
he made to rid it of tlie pest whilst it is still small. I'^Tiere practicable, 
fumigation should lie resorted to, liut upon tlie whole several sprayings with 
Paraffin Emulsion will he found very effieaeions, and this treatment , if 
tl.'oroughl}' carriecl out. will give a clean tree. 

TFK COCHINEAL INSECT. 

(Dactiilopivs coccifR.) 

'riiis erstwliile iiuportaut insect occurs, not irncoiniuoiily, on the 
or yrllrw lT>wcTii\g gu’bldy ]:>cars iii P'c ro'stal slstrl-ts of 
ATital. It was prolialdy introduced many years ago witli its host plant, al- 
though no record of its tiitroduction is olitainable. I'liis insect, well known 
as the Coccus cacti of most authors, part akcvS in general characters of the 
nature of a inealv hug, the insects wlieu clustere.l togeiluM* being masked' 
by a large amoniit of fioccnlent, wliite, waxen threads. The mal(‘ iiiscet 
is a microscopic, two-winged fly: the female is quit- a larg(‘ Insei't of ]{n 
kind, measuring nearly a quarter of an. inch in length and jmssessing a 
]d limp and segmented body. 

From tliis creature, when dried, tlie Iieautiful dye known as- 
‘X'oeb nu^ar' is obtained, (bicliineal is nowadays a liuost, if not entirely, 
superseded by the analine dies, hut formerly it -was of great comiuerciar 
value. 

The insect was originally discovered in Mexico by tlio Spaniards in 
1518, wliere it was then in use bv the natives. For uearlv two hinidredl 
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years tiie coeiiineal insect was regarded as a seed of a plant. At one time 
considerable quantities were imported into Europe^ and tlie aiiiiiia! 
riuinption in England' was estimated at .150^000 pounds^ valued at £;3i5jHju. 
iSeveiity tlioiisaiicl insects went te the pouiid. Subsequently it was >ifC" 
cessfully iiUrndiiced into and cultivated iii Spain. Algiers, and the Canary 

Islands^’ ■ ’ 

THE SUGAK-ICED BUG. 

Orthezia ui^ignis. 

Tills scale-insect is found eitiier on coleus pot-plants or lantaua, to 
botli of which it is particularly destructive. It is also found on one or 
two other garden plants and weeds. It does not attack any phuiir^ oi iiii- 
portance and lias never been seen on citrus trees. To tlie grower of ('oU'Us 
plants it is, of course, a pest, but in a sense it inay be spoken of as a liene- 
ficial insect, for tbe simple reason that it destroys the laiitaiia. an aggressive 
weed in luany countries. 

Tbe insect is of rather Ijandsome appearance, being omameiited wirli 
^yminetricallj arranged plates of wliite wax resembling the frosting nr 
sugar-icing on a cake. 



THE SUGAR-U’ED RUG. 

Tht.‘ adult Female viewed from Younj^ Female prior to the Adult iUale Adult Female vi*. wed 
the side. secretion of the egg-tube. Insect. front abovf, 

CEN/a } '( J 
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'Unlike nianj seale-iiisects, the females are always aetive, and creep* 
about the plant. They are flat, oyal creatures of a dark brown colouiv 
liaving tlie niargin of the body fringed with white plates which project 
froiii each segnient of the bod}g and with narrow white patches arranged in 
a double row down the middle of the back. 

Before ovipositing, the whole character of the female is altered by the 
secretion, from below the tail end of the bod}g of a waxy tube which when 
the animal moves is ‘•'hocked-up'’'' somewhat. This tube is flattish, long 
and narrow and open at its extremity. The sides are parallel and the 
Tipper surface handsomely flirted. Into this tube or pocket the eggs are- 
deposited and therein they hatch, the young escaping through the open 
end and crawling of! by way of their mother’s body. The males are very 
rare, only one example having been met with. They are imich larger than 
the general rim of male seale-inseets, and have a eiirioiis tail-lirnsh com- 
posed of glassy filaments. 

GeOUP IV. — COTTONTY AND FeLTED SoALE InSEOTS. 

THE AUSTRALIAN BUU. 

Icerifa pwctei (Maskell). 
iloloured Plate: Figure 6 (Natural Size), 

The Anstralian Bug, eommoiily spoken of in ISTatal as ''tDorthezia/'’’ 
is too well known an insect to call for any description. Figure 6 of the 
crloiu'ed jilate sliows the mature insect as it appears, togctlier with its con- 
sine lams egg-sac — its best known form. 

The adult female is of a dark-orange or brown colour, with black legs 
and anteiiiiae. The back is covered with white or yellowish meal, and 
the margins ornamented with waxy tufts of fine, white, silken tlireads. 
After attaining inaturity, the female begins to secrete from the anal region 
oi the body the'fliited ovisac whicliywlien complete, may measirre a fpmrt-er 
to a tliird of an inch in length. As will be seen from the illnstration, the 
fouiale rcinaiiis attached to the anterior end of the sac and stands almost 
on (‘ud, ]diigging, as it were, the moiitli. Inside the sac great numbers of 
reddish eggs are found; from these the young nltimately emerge. They 
are small and red, with strong dark-coloured legs and antennae, Tlie 
adult niale insects are seldom observed, being small red flies with a pair 
of smoky wings. 

The Anstralian Bug is often met with liere upon roses, acacias and 
citrus trees, but very seldom in large colonies, and never sufficiently strong 
TO ];eeome destructive. - In fact, it is successfully kept in control by its 
natural enemy, the ‘A edalia’^ bettle. The story of this pest 'is a long and 
oEr-rrpeated one, and is very generally known. 

Tlie bug was earried from its native habitat, Australia, to many parte 
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of tlie world upon living plants, particularly, I believe, xieacias. Intro- 
duced America, Kew Zealand, South Africa and elsewhere, it rapidly 
ass 11 Hied most destructive proportions, attacking citrus trees relentlessly, 
and eaiisiiig havoc to the orange-growing industry in California, , and 
great loss to the orange growers of Cape Colony. 

in America every effort was made to cope with it; and, from the 
labours of those working towards its control, both spraying with Resin 
Wash and Fumigating with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas were evolved. But all 
111 easures proved unavailing. 

The fact that tlie insect existed in Australia but caused no damage 
there whatever, led to an investigation which resulted in the discovery of 
the ladybird, which is so generally referred to as the Yedalia beetle. To 
the work of tliis friendly insect the immunity of iLustraliaii eitriis trees 
was due, and its introduction into America and subsequently to other 
countries where the bug had gained a notorious ascendency, was followed 
by tlie complete subjection of the scale-insect. 

Treatment, ' 

in view of tlie fact that nowadays the bug and its enemy are so rare,, 
it seems almost a pity to destroy the former, lieeause it amounts to cutting 
off the sparse food-supplies of tlie beetle. In every case which has come 
under luy observation the A’edalia has put in an appearance sooner or later 
and destroyed the scale, and consequently its attack need never be re- 
garded with any alarm. If it seems very essential to remove the bug from 
infested plants, then the best plan is to set a native boy to cleaning it off, 
ciittiiig out and burning badly infested portions. Before such a course is 
taken, however, a search should be made to see if the ladybird is present, 
and if so, then on no account should the bug be destroyed. 

isi.ANB PINE murm jscale. 

Briococcus nraiiearke (Maskell ). 

The presence of this pest, which is common to the several araucarias 
gTown in Xatal. more particular^ the Xorfolk Island Pine, is often first in- 
dicated by the black soot-like coating of the green parts. Like imuiy other 
coceids, this secretes an abundance of honey-dew, and hence the growtii of 
sooty mould. 

Ill discussing other scale-insects, it lias been shown that some secrete 
waxy shields beneath which they live and lay their eggs, others secrete 
waxy or cottony pockets and place their eggs therein, and some others 
secrete no envelope but are protected by the hardening of the skin of the- 
back, and deposit their eggs immediately below the body. In the ease of 
this sjieeies a slight variation of Iiabit is illustrated. The scale insects are 
naked iinrii reaching the adult stage, -and then secrete a feUral envelope 
wlucli i'ru-loses tlu^ whole body. In this envelope the eggs are deposited, tiie 
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body of tlie feiiiale gradually slirinklng uj) in oiie end of tlie sae so as to 
accommodate them. 

If a piece of infested araiiearia be examined, tlie scale-insects ina>' 
often be seen in erery stage of development. The young and nearly Tnatnr:> 
insects are a bright yellow colour and, as a rule, cluster together. Amongst 
these can be seen the white egg-shaped cocoon (one-teiitli inch long) 
whieli at a later stage in tlie attack replace the yellow insects. riie iiialo 
insect when about to pupate envelops itself in a white cocoon siinilar to 
that of the female but only about quarter the size. 

Treatment, 

S(‘e lYunaiics on Araucaria .Mealy Bug. 
i Otnirn The Wax Scalios. 


’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ np.rapkistes, spp. 

This genus of scale-insects is characterised by the consistent coat of 
wax which clothes the whole of tlie hack of the body. Tins wax 
is eitiun* pink, reddish or pale yellow or quite white, and is so conspicuous 
■a feature of the iiisetds that a Crropla^^tr,^ can never he uiistakini for a.nv 
-other scale-insect. When the wax is removed a hemispherical creature is 
exposed which i-esembles in general form the ^hiaked scales” like that of 
the fern. As a rule tlie wax is tough like bee’s wax, but in some species it 
is soft and doughy. 

They are of local interest because the well-known wax-insect of tlu' 
wild thorn tree is used by our natives in preparing the remarkable hcad- 
ring of the Kelila, This species (Geroplasfes egharmii rkll.l is almost 
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■peculiar to the tliom trees^ 'which ere oft-tlnies white them. ' Very 
large^ more or Jess isolated individuals are oceasioiially iiiet with iipoii tlie 
Acacia melanoxy loti; 'diid. fMs tree is also invaded by the red variety 
(C. egbarum FiiUeri), hi no ease, however, are these large forms 
abundant. 

The common torin of the Thorn tree may liave some \aJiie as it is 
related to tlie White Wax-insect of China,'' for whieli, it is said, 'V there 
is a considerable demand owdng to its property of ‘d^reakiiig the graiii'^ 
■of otherwise erystalliiie siibstaiiees, and tlius rendering them suitable for 
candle- making. 

A third wax-iiiseet i>s often met with upon the CustaiMl Apple, hut it is 
never destructive', being kept sufficiently under control by tJie caterpillar 
■of a small raotli wliieh preys upon it. 


'Fhe [)ro(hietion of eocoa in Jamaica is increasing; and as a consi«ior- 
.-able number of young plantations, which have been established in eonjime- 
tion with, bananas, is coming into bearing;, a rapid ibwelopitieni of rVs 
cultivation is looked forward to. ILE. the Governor of Jamaica, in his 
Annual Ec])()rt for 1905-(> (just published), remarks: “It is to he regretted 
that a still larger proportiou of tlie Itattana growers do not adequarrly 
lealiso the profitable opportunity which in so many places offers for esia'c- 
lishing cocoa, almost free of eost.^’ 

* Indian Museum Kotos H. 3, 1891. 
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^ ASmmismI as a Source mi Powers 

By 'Walter H. Pay, P.C.S., Member. 8oc. of Cliem. Industry. 

vieu' of tlie depietioii of li\'e stock in this Colony during the past year 
and the consequent loss of tractive power, it has occurred to me that a few 
remarks on 'hkleoiiol as a source ,of power'' may prove interesting to the 
readers of this Journcd, 

In the first place alcohol may be defined as that siibstance known as 
ethyl alcohol, hydrated oxide, of ethyl, or spirits of vdne, wliich is coni- 
nionly produced by tlie fermentation of grain, starch, molasses, or sugar, 
blit it must not be confused with wood alcohol, which is not made by fer- 
menting at all, blit by destructively Distilling or heating wood in iron re- 
torts or ovens and then condensing the vapours. The alcohol thus ob- 
tained is methyl alcohol, and is also known in commerce as wood alcolio], 
wood spirit, or wood naphtha. 

I do not propose to deal with the latter substance, so will pass to the 
subject of this paper, and niy remarks will be more readily appreciated 
when I say that over 240,000 proof gallons of spirits are manufactured 
annually in iSTatal, of wliich at least 100,000 gallons are exported from the 
Colony. 

The oiil}' source of spirits in this Colony, as yet, is molasses, and I 
am not av'are that any other process exists in ISratal. But it must not be- 
supposed that inolasses is the only substance in hTatal from wliicli spirits- 
can be produced at a low cost, aitlioiigh. hitherto, owing to the large 
lyiantity of molasses derived from the various sugar mills, it has not been 
deemed expedient to resort to any other source. In other countries the 
raw materials usually employed in the manufacture of aleoli<.)l are corn, 
rye, barley, rice, potato<‘s, sweet potatoes, beet, and molasses, but the last 
source is the one most largely used. 

I commend to mv readers, however, the commercial possibilities of 
^weet jjototoes (Ipomoea batatas), so well known in Walal, as a source of 
industrial alcohol. This well known tuber yields enormous crops, and in 
India, according to Watt (‘•'^Dictionary of the Economic Pi’oduets of 
India" ), has yielded crops of over 10,000 lbs. per acre. Sweet potatoes 
yield on an average about 25 per cent, of starch, and the theoretical yield 
of absolute alcolioi from starch js 56-78 per cent, by weight. The 
theoretical yield of aleoliol computed in this way is, howevci*, never ob- 
tained ill practice, owing to the losses due to evaporation and imperfect 
fermentation, but it should be possible to obtain in practice at least 80 per' 
cent, of the theoretical yield. 
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Amongst otlier po^sibk Boirrces of industrial alcoliol is the beet 
ml (/(iris), but time and space will not permit me to enter into a 
(liseiissioii, of tliis and other possible commercial sources, so I will proceed 
to tile siilijiet indicated by the title of this paper. 

(ieriiiaiiy without a doubt occupies tiie premier position amongst tiie 
world’s nations as regards alcohol engines, and has been a leading ex- 
|H>iient in tlie development and uses of denatured or industrial alcohol for 
file past twenty years. In that country alcohol-engines are used in pre- 
ference to steam power for all agricultural requirements, and the follow- 
ing extracts from a statement made by the maniifaetiirers of the Deuu 
alcoliol engine ( '^^Denatured or Industrial Alcohol,” by E. F. Herrick),, 
will be, I think, of partienlar interest: — 

•‘"The gi*eat desire to secure a native fuel, such as alcoliol, which could 
easily be produced from raw agricultural materials in Gerinaiiy, as well as 
tlie importance of the' need of also obtaining the highest perfected type of 
aieoiiol-iising motors for portable uses in German}', gave rise, in the year 
tliroiigii tlie efforts of the German Agricultural Association, to a 
coiiipetitive exposition in Arannlieim, open to all visiting motors, the fea- 
tures of tlie aleohol-usilig motor to be that it should be portable, and also» 
alile to be successful]}' used for teclmical and agricultural purposes as 
against the common kerosene and gasolene motors, which latter had in turn 
replaced and succeeded steam-power for such uses. 

‘•Their low running cost and maintenance, and not the least their- 
merit in the less danger from causing fires, has all tended to universally 
iiitroduee these motors for indnstrial agricultural operations. 

“Tlie unbearable odour of kerosene, as well as its great tendency to^' 
sootiness, acts as a restraint in the extension of its universal use, while 
with gasohaie tlie development of its use is retarded by having to import 
it from foreign countries, as the supply in the event of a foreign war would 
i»e eut off. 

“The efforts of tlie motor manufacturers had long ago been directed 
to producing from agricultural sources a native combustible or fuel whicli 
could be economical 1\' used in motors, and this was successfully accom- 
plished, as (harioiistrated by the tests m.ade at JIaunheim by Prof. E.. 

Mayer.', ■ 

“'At the present time, of all the Deiitz locomotives now being iis(‘d^ 
more than one-third are run with alcohol. An extremely desirable feature 
in enabling these new alcohol motors to attempt to compete with steam 
locomotives is their mucl} greater freedom from risks of causing fire by 
the sparks thrown out by the steam locomotive, as with alcohol this is- 
effectually prechiderl. 'This featime renders them especially desirable 
for agricultural uses. The stationary Deutz alcohol-engines are also- 
wliollv preferred to steam, and there has been an iminterrupted installation 
of such alcohol engines since 1901. ... 
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" In no other country lias such progress lieen made in the eni ploy men t 
■of aicohol for industrial and tecliiiical uses asdn Germany. 

""Tho development of tlie industrial uses of alcohol merits most at™ 
tent'anu tlieixdore, in (lie case of Germany, as that coniitry enjoys a leading 
•position among otlier nations in tiiis respect. 

‘'This condition of alTidrs lias been largely attained by tlie eliorts lO; 
tlie great agricultiirai and industrial distilleries.'" 

Ill America the use of alcohol-engines has been rewarded with, marked 
success, ami linit country is slowly but surely gaining a reputation in that 
respect, altliougli in tlie United States alcohol has found a formidable coni- 
petitor in. t:ei‘osene, owing to tlie I’ery low ]>rice of the latter, but in ISTatal, 
where tbr vaxI of kerosene is far greater, 1 do not tl link the latter need 
ba taken into aecoiint. 

It may surprise the readers of this Journal to know that the price oi: 
industrial aleoliol in Natal is quite as cheap as in Germainy the great seat 
of the imlnstiy, namehy one shilling per gallon : and, in view of the great 
loss of tractive piwwu* in tliis Colony dnring the past year, I do not >‘*‘3 
why aleoliol engines should not he universally used in Natal for all imr- 
•poses connected witli tlie agricultural industry. The eliief advantages of 
'these cugiiu's over steam power are botli the eheaper initial cost and tlie 
cheap, a* cost of ruiiiiiug and maintenance. 

With a to ascertaining to what extent industrial aleoliol could 
be used as a soim'c of power for motor vehicles^ I approaclied Mr. T. L, 
liiigiies, of t{K‘ Xatal Chemical Syndicate, vSouth Coast Junction, wlm 
very cmirteousiy sup])li(‘d me with the following inforniation : — 

"Willi t hi ^ oiijcct of investigating the possibilities of ordinary eom- 
mereiai metliylated spirits as a source of motive power, experimeuts were 
made by Messrs. Etiinger Bros., engineers, of Durban, nsing spirit oC 
about 61 o.p., w^liieh has been denatured in aceojalanec with the Nai d 
regulations, and in every respect identical in grade with tlie [vroduct wiiiidi 
•W6 have supplied for the past three years to the principal licensed denier-. 
The spirit is ]ierfeetly colourless and clear, and free from siiBpend 1. 
matter, the latiur an imjiortant consideration. Mc'^^srs. Etlingei* Bros, sop > 
diseovm-ed that certain small ali-nutions, whieh tliey fully describe in thrir 
report, wmre necessary wdien ahuhol w'as to lie used in a motor designed f • • 
■petrol. ' ■' 

"Spirit denatured in accordaiici^ wnth the rerpiirenients of the law i;i 
Natal and the other South African Colonies lias for the past ftov ymrs 
been sold by mamifaeturers to merchmits at a eonsiderahly lower pripo 
than the landed cost of petrol, although tlie very hr.'r priee^ occasional!;* 
touched have no doubt been cine to excessive competition amongst man-’- 
faelnrers. Tt is a w*ell known fact that there is not a single di-u*iUery in 
Natal working u]) to maximum output; and in the event of locally pro- 
duced alcohol ousting petrol from its present position^ the largely increased 
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prodiietiorj iimst I'educe costs, to the nltimate benefit of the eoiisiiiner, aiicl' 
a complete ami profitalhe outlet would ])e found for molasses and otlier' 
niaterials whicli eonstitute the basis of tins industry. 

^“^Tlie petrol companies iiave already begun to realise the immense 
strides made I)y alcohol, notably in Germany and America, and would 
probablt' attem])t to tiiwart any development in this direction here by the- 
usual metliods and tactics adopted to starve out a new competitor. Under 
these circumstances it would he Init natnrai to expect the Soutli African 
Customs Union to extend some measure of ^protectioif to foster an in- 
dustry, every ouUeo of the raw material for tvhich would be the prodiict * 
of South African soil, and every slrilling spent on alcoliol for tlie produc- 
tion of ^power Voulil l)e one whieli at present goes ont of the country. 

“To sum up, we may take it that^ altkougii maiiniaetiirers and' 
technical men in IsTatal have devoted more than casual attention to this 
subject, iiiiieli I'emains to he learned, and tlie principal person to whom 
we rnnst loolc to in its clevelo]yment is the engineer*, wliose province it W'ill 
be to show' to South Africans how effectively denatured alcoliol can sub- 
stitute petrol.^’ 

The follow'ing is tlie report of Messrs. Etlinger Bros, referred to in 
the foregoing: — 

^‘Peti’ol, w'lrich about ten years ago wxas regarded as a wuste product^, 
is now one of the most valuable components of crude inineral oil. The* 
control, liowever, of the jrrincipal sources of the petrol supply being now 
in the hands of twm companies., it is evident that they miglrt adopt a 
policy that migiit lead to disastrous results to users of motor vehicles, and" 
this, together w’ith the fact that tlie iinportant sources of supply of petrol 
will probably diminish in the near future, as instanced by the demand 
increasing at a rate much greater than tlie rate of inereavse of supply, has 
raised the question as to wdiat alternative fuels are available. 

"^"^Thesc may he classified under two headings, \'iz. : — 1. Fuels limited 
in amount : 2. Fuels unlimited in amount ; and public interest is natur- 
ally centred on the latter; and it is w'ithont doubt to fuel derived from 
vegetation tliat we must look, naineljq alcohol, the supply of wdiieli, xinlike* 
tlie fuels imcler the first heading, is praetically inexliaiistible. 

^^There are three points, however, in wMch alcohol is popularly vSiip- 
]H)sed to compare unfavourably writli petrol. These are: — 1. Corrosive* 
effect: 2. Starting from cold; and 3. Yaporisation, 

^'^Corroslve. effect, — With regard to this, any convsive effect that may 
occur is due to impin*ities in the denaturing agent present in commercial 
alcohol. This we understand can be eliminated. Even if it wxme not, the* 
difScuHy would be overcome if complete combustion were obtained. 

^"Starting from cold, — This is the most serious disadvantage, as it 
necessitates either (a) Alixing the alcohol with some other fuel which 
mrill vaporize without any external application of heat; {h) Using external 
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applicatiott of lieat; (6^) Using a carburetter suitably designed to oveivoio^' 
the difficulty. (Tiiis has not yet been found so far as Ave are awai*e.) 

'‘^Vaporization.— Ale(Ai<A requires 5 per cent, of its total heat of 
biistioii to vaporize it. As^ however, a large amount of heat produced 
passes off in the exhaust, this is available for vaporization and does not 
represent any theriiial loss. 

"'At the request of some friends we have endeavoured in spare moments 
to get togetlier some practical infomiation regarding the use of alcohol. 

"'Although often seriously discussed in England, it is invariably for 
the purpose of reininding the 'Petrol Eing' that there is a competitor in 
the field, owing to the fact that alcohol eannot be purchased in EnglamL 
at a reasonable rate, and also owing to the fact that nlakers of motor 
vehicles are all too busy making their mad finery for use with petrol to be 
able to experiment with alcohol. 

"A considerable amount of work in this dixeetion has, however, been 
done, and one aiithority writes as follows: — 

"'Alcohol evaporates less easily than petrol. It also explodes less 
violently, but maintains its mean explosion pressure rather better. 

"'In order to compete in price per volume, alcohol should be less 
than two-thirds of the price of petrol. Both alcohol and petrol, with tlie 
same volume of air, might produce about the same amount of heat (or 
power), viz., 3,400 calories per kilo of oxygen, and w-e might therefore 
expect that with the same cylinder capacity flic power would be the same, 
blit (1) on the level, a petrol motor driven by alcohol is sliglitly less 
speedy than when difiven with petrol; (2) uphill, tlie motor is found to l)c 
slightly inore powerful at the same speed.’ 

"Personally we have only made a few prelimmary experiments as vei 
with denatured alcohol 61 o.p., a single cylinder 3 li.p. motor eyele b(‘iug 
used. Six of the extra air holes made in the 'Spray’ carburetter for use 
.with petrol wmre closed, leaving one air inlet from wliicli a s.u:.iall cop|)er 
tube was led, this tube being coiled at the end and i inserted tlie 

exhaust silencer, the open end being brought just through the side of tlu' 
silencer. The engine had been standing for about an liour after use witli 
petrol, and started easily wfith alcohol, without any assistaiicii from t‘x- 
ternal heat. The bicycle wms then ridden about six miles on liillv roads, 
and the rider reported equally good results with the alcohol as witii ])Gti\)l 
on the whole, but better results on low speeds. The sparking plug was 
removed after the triafi There, were no- signs of sooting, but the end of 
the plug had a yellow sulphurous, coating. : . 

"A second preliminary experiment made with a view of aseertain-. 
ing the quantity required per mile as compared with petrol, a different 
supply of alcohol being used in this ease after reporting the yellow deposit 
on the plug. The particulars given are correct, though wanting in de- 
tail The bicycle in this case started up without external heat after 
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staiicliiig Eor two lioiirs (after use Avitl; petrol) witli tlie same adjiistiiients 
as ill tlie previous trial. It then covered a distance of twelve miles nearly 
all upliill oil pints of alcoliol^ and back over tlie same distance (down 
MU nearly all the wa/y) on pints of petrol. The sparking plug after 
this run was perfectly clean. 

'‘Being well satisiied with the abov-e experinients^ we intend niaking 
further trials on a more extensive scale as soon as tinie perinits.^^ 

I think my readers will agree with me that the foregoing report 
clearly demonstrates the fact that it is perfectly feasible to use alcohol in 
place of petrol for motor vehicles if the one great disadvantage can l^e 
overcoiney viz., initial co?nbustion. I think this clrawhaek would he re- 
dueed to a minimum, if not altogether overcome, if tlie alcohol is denatured 
with a small proportion of gasolene; and I trust that ^lessrs. Etlinger will 
soon be able to give account of their further trials, which will he awaited 
with interest by all users of motor vehicles. In any case, however, tlie 
disadvantage of initial combustion would not he a drawbaclv when the 
alcohol is to be used for stationary engines, as in that case it is perfectly 
easy to apply external heat. 

As regards the first disadvantage mentioned liy Messrs. Etlinger — 
corrosive effect — this has always been the case where the alcoliol has been 
denatured with pyridine bases; but as in Natal and the other South 
African Colonies it is not necessary to add pyridine as a denaturant to 
spirit for motor use, the denaturing agent in this ease being petrol or 
benzine, the corrosive effect will not be noticed to any appreciable extent, 
except if the spirit is not suffieientiy pure, but I have no dou])t tliat the 
manufacturers will take care to guarantee the purity of their produet. 

A slight revision of the existing Excise regulations may be necessary 
slionld the use of alcohol engines and motors become an established and 
universal fact in South Africa, thus stimiilatmg a trade which will benefit 
the whole of the South African Colonies, and Natal in particular. I lay 
particular stress on Mr. Hughes- remarks that it w a well hnown fact that 
there is not a single distillery in Natal wofdcmg up to fnaxirnum out pat, 
and there can be no doubt tliat, if aleoliol is universally used as a means of 
power, it will be necessary to resort to other sources of proclnction, such as 
sweet potatoes, or beet. 

In conclusion, I have to express iny indebtedness to Mr. A, Pardv, 
.I’.G.S., Mr. J. Medley Wood, Messrs. Hughes, Etlinger Bros., and others 
who have so kindly supplied me with various details of information. 

The following addresses may ])roTe useful to those who desire further 
information on the subject: — 

Deiitz Gas Engine Works, Ltd., Cologne-Deutz, Germany. 
\;HarfcEary;::-G'as-':;Eng-iny-Co-^-;Gharies^;Gityv'Towa,;-:;H.S,A.^ 

August Mietz Iron Foundry and Machine Works, 128, Mott Street, 

■:k:hyl'^^>Atessrs.iEt!ingerHrosg;^ 
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THE PEODUOTION OP STARCH. 


By Alex. Pabdy, F.C.S., Analyst. 


Staecit. is of commoii oceiirrenee in many of our fruits, cultiyated roots- 
and tubers, and in iriost , 2 :raiiis it forms the chief coustitiieiit. 

The principal conrmereial sources of the present, day starclies are the 
potato, mealie, rice, arrowroot, and wheat, from which it is obtained and 
iiiaiiufaeturod into the artiele so largely used for domestic purposes, in, 
laTindries, in the arts and mannfactures, and in the preparation of other 
products to winch it gives rise. 

Maize is extensi^nly grown in America for its starch. There it ap- 
pears to form file chief source, and is the means of producing an enormous 
amount eacli yeai’. The grain contains about 60 or 70 per cent, of starch, 
yielding, in a crop of 2.000 tbs. of grain, something like 1,200 or 1,400* 
fbs. of starch per acre. 

The potato has long held a prominent place as a starch producer. It 
is cultivated extensively in Europe for this purpose, and ranks high in 
rhe world^s supply. A crop of b tons containing about 18 per cent, would 
yield about 1,800 lbs. of starch per acre. 

Another crop wlrich lias frequently been referred to as a source of tlvis^ 
artiele is the sweet potato. Tt seems to vary considerably in its yield ])or 
acre, and o to 20 tons, even 40 tons, are mentioned as having been 
obtained, leaking the crop at 10 tons, which seems to be pOvSvSible under 
moderate eonclitions, tlie return of starch— estimating it to contain 22 per 
cent. — ^\Tould work out at 4,400 lbs. per acre. 

There is still another prolific source which has engaged some atten- 
tion. principally in America, viz., cassava, which is said to produce from 
5 to G tons of tubers per acre. These contain from 23 to 25 per cent, of 
starch, and Avould consequently fetiirn from 2,400 to 2,800 Tbs. of starch 
per acre. 

There appears to l>e a large demand for starch, not only for domestic 
purposes but also iu eouneetion with the manufacture of textile fabrics and 
in brewing: and cassava starch Inis been spoken very favonrahly of in con- 
nection with tfie dressing of Manchester goods, in whicli direction it has 
been stated there is an assured market for a liigh quality starch at 
lumunerative prices. Tt is quite possible that % demand might also be 
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As a source of dextrin, otherwise .knovvni. as moist or; British: gum,:' 
wiiicli is extensively iised as a substitute for gum arabie and natural gums, 
stareli is employed, and potato starch appears to be particularly suitable 
for the purpose. Dextrin is obtained from starch by the action of diastase, 
acid or lieat., and is employed as an adhesive, in pharmacy and eonieetions, 
in printing wall papers, for the stiffening and glazing of cards and paper, 
in calico printing, and in man}^ other ways eonneeted with the fine arts. 

In the maiinfacture of alcohol the various forms of starch find a 
large outlet ; and it is important in view of the possibilities of alcohol as 
a cheap ancl uinlimited source of heat and power when other sources are 
becoming exhausted that consideration of an outlet for such easily pro- 
dueed crops as those above mentioned may easily lead to the estal)lisli!uent 
of a large and profitable industry. 


Lucerne is a crop upon which the American farmer vsets euormou?^ 
value, remarks Agricultural News, and it flourishes in all parts of the 
country, being able to withstand both the heat of the Southern summer, and 
the very severe frosts of the Northern States in the winter. Each year sees 
an increasing acreage of the crop all through the Western States, and great 
cjiiantities of it are now being converted into alfalfa meal, wliieb, mixed 
with molasses, is a common cattle food. 


A writer in an Indian paper relates a curious incident illustrating 
the intelligence hf tlie buflalo, which is used for draught and plough pur- 
poses in the East. He was one night watching over a goat which lie had 
tied up as bait for a leppard, when a herd of buffaloes from the village 
whence he laid purchased the goat approached through the jungle. At 
first they seemed afi'aid of the goat, but, overcoming their fears, formed 
up in a solid phalanx, as these animals do in the face of an enemy, and 
vontiired close up to the goat. After smelling at it for several min ites 
tl'iey seemed to recognise it as an old friend, and moved on; the goat 
strained at the rope in its endeavours to 'follow them. The buffaloes O'A- 
(I'.mtly expected tlie goat to accompany them, for they halted alter going a 
few yards, and presently an old cow buffalo came back, smelt at the goat 
■again, then, placing her left horn under the rope, gave a Jerk; this broke 
the tether, and the goat, regaining its feet^ at once Joined the buffalo ]>erd^ 
and went away with its re^u'etB. 
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ACIEIOULTURAL STATISTICS. 

The statistics , for tlie year 1906 have been considerably delayed in* 
eompilatioii owing to the pressure of other work; and are now only 
just ready for publication. The statistics for the year 1907 are already 
being* collected^ and efforts will be made to have them ready for piibli- 
.cation early in 1908. 

In order to record the progress w'hich Natal is making in the way 
of snb-di vision of farms,, information was solicited from each farmer- 
as to the acreage of his farm. Unfortunately, just after the forms liad 
been sent out, the question of taxation of land was discussed ; and 
many farmers seemed to entertain the suspicion that out' enquiries were- 
made with the ultimate view of helping to fix a land tax, so that the' 
response to our request was not so 'well met as would otherwise have* 
been the case. However, interesting information is disclosed by the^ 
acreages which were returned, and w’^e can see clearly, for the first 


time, tlie velative sizes of the 
shown to be : — 

various holdings 

Natal. 

in Natal. 

Zululand. 

These 

Total. 

I — 

50' acres 

94 

2 

96 

51 — , 

100 ... 

68 

6 

74 

1 01 -- 

200 

... 104 

2 

106 

: 201,' — 

500 

... 2S3 

K3 

2.96>, 

501 — 

1,000 ... 

434 

12 

443 ' 


2000 .. ... 

760 

^3 

, 7 T 3 ' ,. 

2,00 i — 

3 003 

... 3 S 5 

7 ■■ ■ ■ 

393- 

yv'y;,;:':'. ;3,oox 

4:000,' '/ 

199 

■ ■ '2 ^ 

201 

Above 4.000 

. ■ ■ ... ; \ 218 .. ■ 

■ 2 ' ■ 

220 



■ ■ 2 , 54 ^. , 

59 

2,60.1 ' , 


Returns were thus received in respect'of only 2.601 fa,rnis. and 
ill! willingness of fanners to send;in, information of this nature may be- 
guaged from the fact that there are approximately 4j()0O farms in thc^- 

the Cblonv. 
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Average Yield per, Acre. 


The averag'e yield per 
to be :— ^ 

acre in 1906 of the principal crops is shown 

Bariev (grain) 


... 5*8 muids 

,, (foi-age) 


2*8 ton.s 

Beans 


3*6 muid-s 

Buckwheat ... 


4 3 5 J 

Hay 


I *8 tons 

Kafir Corn ... 


.... 4*<) muid.s 

Mangolds ... 


9*4 tons 

Mealies 


5*4 muids 

Millet (grain) 


5*1 .. 

(forage) 


2*3 tons 

Oats (grain) 


7‘r muids- 

,, (forage) 


1*6 tons 

Onions 


50*4 muids 

Peas 


4*3 .. 

Potatoes 


28*2 .. 

Pumpkins ... 


2*7 tons 

Sugar 


!7 

Sunflower ... 


5*omuids- 

Sweet Potatoes 


3 i‘o 

Tea 


66rolbs. 

Tobacco 


837-0 

Turnips 


7-5 tons. 

Wattle Bark 


47 ■■ jj 

Wheat 


5*9 muids- 

A THREE- YEAE COMPARISON. 

The financial depression affecting the whole of* South Africa w-as- 
)ast as acute during 1906 as it was during 1905^ and, in fact, even now 

shows no present sign of lifting. 


In order to show what progress we 

have made of late in production 

a three-year comparison is 

given. 



COAL. 


The exports of Coal from the Colony during the tliree years were* 

as, follows 

1904. 

1905. 1906. 

'By 'Sea—' 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Bunker ... 

... 383*587 

561,250 487,892. 

Cargo 

12,431 

42,618 215,977.- 

Overland 

99*514 

172,827 1 46,1 40 
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COTTON. 

This is still being tried in several localities and small shipments 
liave been sent home with encouraging results. A very healthy lot of 
cotton was grown by a syndicate on . the Wintertoii Irrigation Settle- 
inent, but^ unfortunately, just before the bolls ripened the whole of the 
crop was destroyed by a hailstorm. The time of planting has still to 
be deteriniiied in the various coast districts. Owing to the incidence 
of the past season, which was exceptionally wet, some crops were 
rendered valueless which otherwise would have probably matured^ 
whilst, vice versa^ crops matiu’ed which at other times would have been 
inferior, owing to having been planted at what some consider the wrong 
time. 

FIBRE. 

Considerable headway is being made with fibre plantations, com- 
panies are being formed, and there is every prospect in the near future 
of fibre being of considerable value as an export. Fiircraea gigantea 
(fourcroya) is the plant which is principally being cultivated, and is 
the most likely to form the basis of the industry. Attempts are being 
made to obtain sisal plants, but with poor success. Ramie is being 
tried on a small scale; and experiments ai’e also being conducted- with 
some of our native species : the wild banana, gomphocarptis, etc. 

RUBBER. 

Leases have been entered into by the Government with three 
different parties for the purpose of developing the rubber lying dormant 
ill Zululaiid. Unfortunately, the Native Rebellion and then the spread 
of East Coast Fever and the consequent prohibition of all movement of 
cattle, combined with an extra deadly malarial and horsesickness 
season, have militated against rapid progress, so that not much work 
has been done so far. 

OUR MEAT SUPPLIED 

It will be seen that the imports of meat during 1906 show a 
sobstantial falling off as compared with the two preceding years. 
Although this means a loss to the Colony in one way — in the customs,' 
railway and port dues — yet it is a healthy sign, as it implies that the 
Colony was itself able to supply a larger proportion of. the, fresh meat 
consumed. 

In 1906 we imported for slaughter 2,030 sheep and 1,398 oxen, as 
against 5,379 sheep and 1,992 oxen during 1905. 

Our local butchers slaughtered 13,090 cattle, 58,430 sheep, and 
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69O9O pigs during* 1906 ; and our farmers sold during tlie same period 
1425919 lbs. of ineafc and I2O5417 lbs. of pork. 



1904. 

1905, 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

hnp or ts : — 

Beef and Veal 

44,386,966 

0 

P 

00 

28,233,10! 

Mutton and Lamb 

28,372,943 

15.309.625 

1 5.469.50 1 

Pork 

3,852,740 

1,615,961 

■994.599 


76,612,649 

65,228,234 

44,697,201 

Exports ( not S.A.E. J : — 




Bv Sea— 

Beef and Veal 

15 S 343 


54^624 

Mutton and Lamb 

72,218 

930,804 

■183,153 

Pork 

10,721 

13,4^^ 

55.S95 

Cape Colony — 

Beef and Veal 

1,218,092 

1422,669 

J 57 

Mutton and Lamb 

129,356 

4 ’ 553 

90 

Pork 

97.733 

13,622 

I ,to8 

O.R.C.— 

Beef and Veal 

■ 1 

( 363.381 

7 L 493 

Mutton and Lamb 

. - 989.684 

! 103,859 

30,294. 

Fork 

J 

1 744 

L505. 

Transvaal — 

Beef and Veal 

35,833,266 

23,896,288 

110,523- 

Mutton 

17,017,760 

8,112,147 

71,630. 

Pork 

1,633,229 

853.483 

63,146 


57/i53»402 34r7i5»f'3-’ 1,130,617 


Exports ( S /l.P . ) : — 

By Sea — 

Beef and Veal 

1 f 



Mutton 

10,388 \ 



Pork 

j 1 

3.0.12 


Cape Colony — 

Pork 


I.57S 

16,527 

ORC.— 

Beef and Veal 


225. ■ 

15 ^>^ 

Mutton 



442- 

Pork 



609 

Transvaal 

Beef and Veal 

■ 1 1 

26,67 I 

152,iSB 

Mutton ... 

88,353 - 

3.224 

■:22^pl5;. 

Pork 

.1 1 

2.754 

30.895 


9^5 74 f 37.464 >22.834 

Included under “ Cape Colony,” t Includes Exports over-s^ea.- 
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Stock in Possession oe Euko peaks. 

The f ollowiiig is a statement of the nmnhers of cattle and sheep 
in possession ot Europeans on the 1st Angnst, 1906 :■ — 

/ Cattle . — 

Bulls, Imported ... ... ... ... 127 

Colonial ... ... ■... ... 3»932 

Cows ... ... ... ... ... 84,093 

Oxen .. ... ... ... ... 66,630 

Other Cattle ., ... . ■ ... 89,085 

■Sheep ■ ~ 

Ram.s, Imported 
,, Colonial 
Sheep, Wooled 
Kafir Sheep 
-Persian .Sheep 

600,055 

THE DAIEY INDUSTRY. 

The Native Rebellion and the spread of East Coast Fever have 
placed a temporary check upon the development of the dairy industry, 
which, notwithstanding, is showing signs of progress, and bids fair to 
become one of the — if not the — ^^niost important branch of agriculture 
in Natal. 

BUTTER. 

1904. 1905- 1906, 

Us, ms. lbs. 

Produced in Xatal ... ... 756,589 709,580 793,026 

Imports ; — 

Mxports (not S.A , 

, By' Sea... 

, . .. Cape Colony 
. Orange River Colony 
Transvaal 

, Soiithern Rhodesia 
Basutoland 


Exports f A. P,J . 
Cape Colony 
O.RC. ... 

, Transvaal 
.Basutoland. . 


5,480,624 

5 » 795 ’ 5 ^^ 

5,545,014 

28,789 

30975 ^' 

22,504 

4779467 

i 73>446 

5 C 932 

166,311 

51,847 

5 'S >343 

31770.639 

2.994442 

1,136,014 

90 

24, 


1,280 

1,116 


4.444.576 

3.257.633 

.'. 1468,793' 


92 " 

70 

873’ 

V 

S41 

28,459 

66,367 

49,365 



; -49 


71,^91 



-431657 


7,990 

524,712 

50,126 

16,900 
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CHEESE. 




1904. 

lbs. 

1905. 

lbs*". 

190D. 

ibs. 

Produced in Natal ... 


8,542 

45 aS -’-2 

.,37,860 

Jmporis : — 


2,183,844 


1,922,103 

£: vpot‘is (not S.A^P,J : — 

By Sea 



41039 

, 4,549 

Cape Colony 


22,566 

^ 3 i 093 

, .10.187 

OR.C..,. ^ 


93^‘^‘43 

64 02S 

. ■ 91.784 

Transvaal 


^ 3490^5 

S42.522 

794.274 

Southern Rhodesia 


1,025 

590 

236 

Basutoland 


lO 

1,483,021 

924,272 

001,030 

Exports fS. A. P. ) 1 — 

By Sea 




i07 

Cape Colony 



543 

3*052 

O.RC. ... 



24 

2,658 

Transvaal 


3 i 53 ^ 

756 

1 2,006 


0.536 1,3-3 17,823 


CONDENSED MILK, 




1904, 

1935- 

1906. 


Ibs. 

ibs. 

Ibs. 

Total Imports ... ... 

8,957>^o6 

6,919,084 

6,747,906 

Exports : — 




By Sea... , .... 

119,872 

-Sj 795 

C; 3»036 

Cape Colony 

44,199 

62,157 

41,047 

, ,, o.R.a 

146,520 

140,498 

210,637 

Transvaal , ■ ... ' .... . 

4,110,516 

2 , 994*^97 

,^.5 973 * 3 ^“, 

.Southern Rhode.sia ... 


360 

' 7-0 

Basutoland 


495 

744 


4,421,107 

3,223,502 

^> 359 . 54 <^ 



■ , EC GS; ■ . 




1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


' ^ ■No--' 

No, 

No. 

Sold by Europeans in Natal .. 

. 4,700,088 

5,055,828 

5,621,436 

Total Imports 

*.955.830 

2,269,931 

1,594,929 
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EGGS — ( contiuued ) , 



1904, 

1905. 

1906. 

.Exports [not S . A . P .) : — • 

No. 

rso. 

No. 

Cape Colony 

6,516 



O.R.C.... “ 


43,860 

. Transvaal 

338.544 

340,020 

327)816 


345,060 

340)020 

371.676- 

Exports ( S * A , P ) 

By Sea... 

1,800 

6,2 16 

10,528- 

Cape Colony ... 


144 

552 

O.R,C. ' 

72,636 

27,^87 

33)828 

Transvaal 

9J0, [ 16 

5-4.495 

924)9 

BACON 

9S44552 

AND HAMS. 

i ! 

1 Ot 

Hi 

969,820 


1904. 

1905. 

1906, 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Pigs owned by Europeans ... 

18,177 

24,900 

23 ) 37 r 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs, 

Produced in. Natal ... ... ' 

317,600 

S93.398 

895.839- 


— 

— 

— 

Total I nt ports 

2 >o 88,353 

0 

00 

2 ) 438)527 

Exports {not SnA . P ,) : — 

.By Sea... 

3)734 

3)319 

12,794 

Cape Colony ... 

6,380 

12,299 

S', 004 

O.R.C. * ... 


-’J'o 53 

47 )G 3 - 

Transvaal 

B 3^^)455 

928,341 

497)215 


^396,569 

9 ^ 5 » 5^2 

565,186- 

Exports { S ' A . P .): — 




By Sea... 

... 


417 

, ' Cape Colony ' ' ■ ... 

^ 4)503 

3 » 92 ot 

.12,262 

O.R,C,.'-„ ... - - 


8 ,o 63 t 

22,764 

..-Transvaal - ... 

300,536 

,i 24 ) 459 t ' 

192,824. 

Southern Rhodesia 

... ' 

4 ^ 5 ; 

">50': 

. Ba..sii,toland, 




315)039 

136,442 

228,784 , 


* Customs returns for second half of year Include “ Other cured meats." as u-ell a.<- 

•Hams. and:', Bacon, 

■V't' .1"or^;six:iBont1is;'only'':,;ist' July- to^arst' Decembei^ 
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LARD. 




1904, 

^905- 

iqo6. 


lbs. 

Ib.s. 

lbs 

Produced in Natal ... 

38,595 

38^54 

47,496 

Toial Imports ... 

837,255 

698,400 

639.963 

Exports {not S.A P.) : — 




By Sea... 

L513 

35^^24 


Cape Colony 

6,960 


8,360*^ 

O.R.C.... 



16,59 c 

Transvaal ... * 

5 ^ 2*555 

442,060 

353,516^ 

Basutoland 



roo’’' 


521,028 

477084 

384,058 


POULTRY. 



1904. 

1905. 

I 906. 


No. 

N 0. 

No. 

Fowls. Ducks and Geese owned 

by Europeans in Xatal ... 

250,91 1 

323 GOf 

2 -! 4 » 73 C 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Imports of Frozen Poultr\- ... 

1,450,832 

5,124,557 

1,442,914. 

GENERAL 

FARMING. 


ARROWROOT. 




1904. 

5905. 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal , ••• 

53.984 

36,960 

28,336 

EA-ports (S A.P. : — \ 

By Sea... .... ■ . 

62,021 

106,418 

8,500 

BARLEY. 

1905- 

1906, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lb>. 

Produced in Natal ... ■ 

380,600 

424,400 

300,600 

Ihta/ Imports ... 

. 385»322 

673,092 

539.986 

Exports {not .S./l.P.) ... 

■ ■■ By Sea... . ., ..... ■. 

2,154 

194 

'''10,133' 

Cape Colony 

: :i i 2 ' 

18,399 

3 G 390 

0 ,R.C.... 


7,953 

10,512 

Transvaal ... ... 


85.3^9 



2,266 

119,915 

70,650 




... 


Faith' South African Produce. 
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BARLEY —{continued). 


Ea' ports { S . A . Pi ) : — 

By. Sea,... 


1904. 

lbs. 

‘ 905 - 

lbs. 

iC)o6. 

lbs. 

, Cape Colon v, ... 

' 




.. 5 i 499 





13,296 

, .Transvaal „ . ... 



207 

445 

Southern .Rhodesia 




1,000 




207 „ 

20,240 


BEANS 

AND PEAS. 


Produced in Natal ... 

1904. 

lbs, 

f,OOS,SQO 

1905, 

lbs. 

1,181,500 

1906. 

lbs 

1,213,400 

Total Imports 

1,167,581 

603,126 

422, 1 1 1 

Exports i^Hot S . A , P ,} . 

By Sea... 

Cape Colony 

O.R.C,... , 

Transvaal 

Soiitheni R.hode.sia 
Basutoland ... '.... 

6,433 

10,563 

8,618 

53,978 

12,622 

282,198 

560 

3 ) 75 ^ 

6,871 

14,094 

6,133 

206,821 


16,996 

361,734 

-23379^9 

Exports ' (5 A . P .) : — 

Cape Colony . ... 

O.R.G 

Transvaal 

Southern R.hode.sia 
Basutoland 


375>86o 

.iO 

9,845 

300,090 

“7 / 34 
35 ‘C 99 

200 



385,725 

654,223 

FODDER 

AND FORAGE. 


Produced., in. Natal ..... ... 

1904. 

lbs. 

50,637.440' 

1905. 

lbs 

66,691,440 

1906. 

lbs, 

.53»24o,32.o 

Total imports r —~/ 

C BySea....' • , 

, .'Overland, 

39,685^627 

43»955 

20,922,295 

3h,647 

‘S) 3797‘59 

689,074 


39,729,582 

21,233,942 

19,068,233 
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FODDER AND FORAGE~{coNfmued). 




1904. 

1905. 

. 1 906 , 

Exports {not S.A.P.) : — 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

By Sea... 


117,236 

1,782,336 

I 2 O, 320 t 

Cape Colony 


485,7^0 

1,217,319 

58,821^ 

O.R.C. ... 


... 

237,888 

103,680'^ 

Trainsvaal 


... 

6,413,715 

1,612,514’^= 

Southern Rhodesia 

.... 


36,455 

3,028" 



602,956 

9 » 6 S 7,713 

L%S ,363 

Exports {S.A.P,)i ~ 

By Sea... 


73,940 

536,14s 

52 ,j, 672 t 

Cape Colony 


237,976 

43^.344 

464,5-9'^' 

O.R.C.... 

... 


451,963 

1,221,776’^ 

Transvaal 



5,665,727 

5,998,905* 

Southern Rhodesia 


31 1,916 

200 

7.086,382 

4,100" 

S,2 10,982 



FRUIT. 

1904. 

1905' 

1906. 

Fruit Sold in Natal : — 




By Europeans ... 

(?) 

36,110 

20,821 

By Indians 

(?» 

1 2,380 

16,856 

Fruit Canned and Preserved... 

1,214 

3 o 57 

2,705 



5 -^c >47 

40,382 

Imports : — 

By Sea... ■ ... 

59 » 7 Si 


22,917 

Cape Colony 

12 

1 

64,49; 1 

, 3^360 

O.RC. ... ’ ... 

14 

106 

Transvaal 

1,084 

1 

1,141 


60,891 

64,492 

,^7.524 

Exports ( mt A, P.) i— 

By Sea ... ... 


649 

111 

Cape Colony 


730 

408 

0 R.C. ... ... . .. 


i ,862 

"'687: 

Transvaal 


26,441 

6,710 

Southern Rhodesia 


-4 


Basutoland ... .. 


6 



29,732 8,028 


* Consists of Hay. Lucerne and Fodder and Forage net otherwise described/’ 
t Does not include 93,408 lbs. of OiLcake exported to Germany. 
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FRU I T — (cofithmed) 



1904, 

1905, 

1 906, 

£xpo rts f S. *1 . P, ) : - 

£ 

£ 


By Sea .... . . 

144 

92 

143 

Cape Colony 

22,689 

20,992 

35.276 

O.RC. ' ... 

6,069 

6,382 

9.442 

Transvaal 

54.938 

67,287 

78.494 

Southern Rhodesia 


11 

3 

Basutoland 


... 

21 ' 


83.S40 

94.764 

^ 13 ^ 379 ' 


JAMS 

AND JELLIES. 




1904. 

1905. 

1 906. 


lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal ... 



^*545 

Imporis 

1,728,731 

1,380,658 

i* 5 ^^> 356 ‘ 

E.vportg (not S , A , P.J : — 




By Sea ... 

12,591 

13*527 

60,233 

Cape Colony 

8,500 

7*035 

294,808- 

OR.C. ... 

26,626 

36,989 

52*023 

Transvaal 

1,346,854 

806,922 

588,885 

Southern Rhodesia * . 

315 

1,890 

2,538 


1,394.886 

866,363 

998,487 

Exports ( S,A . P . ) : — 




By Sea ... ... , .. 

9*844 

11,444 

1 2,192 

Cape Colony 

72,067 

69*277 

108,875 

ORC 

28,027 

32,007 

00 

d 

, , Transvaal 

235*31 i 

35 *^* 36-" 

505.754 

Southern Rhodesia. 

- 6,498 

S28 

1,756 


35^*747 

471,918 

699,359. 


KAFIR CORN. 



1904, 

^905- 

1906, 

Produced in Natal by ' Euro- 

lbs. 

lbs. 

, lbs. 

peans ... 

4,608,600 

6,327,200 

5,428,400. 

/ m ports ...■ 

3*0617730 

301,456 

732,3*^5 
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KAFIR C 01 ^^-~{ c (> 7 itinued ) 



1904. 

1905. 

, . 1906. , 

Exports Qmt S . A , P ,) 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

By, Sea., 

... 

308,306 


Cape Colony 

t 

1,038,174* 


O.R,C.... 

t 

3.885* 

... 

„ Transvaal 

t 

807,893- 


Exports ( S . A . P .) : — 

— 

2,158,258 

... 

By Sea... 



2,000- 

Cape Colony 


... 

447S34 

0 ,R.C 

... 


27,217 

Transvaal 

... 

... 

1,440^113 

Basutoland 



10,000 




1,524,164 

MAIZE, MAIZE MEAL AND SAMP. 



1904. 

1905- 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Maize produced in Natal 

r55»30L6oo 

140,098,000 

113,608, 200 

Imports : — 

By Sea... 

43.638,365 

524,627 

1,299.853 

Overland 

190,000 

884,626 

2 . 53 o> 5 >o 


43,828,365 

1,409,253 

3,830,363 

Exports (not S , A. P .) i — 

By Sea... 

180,334 

197775 

... 

Cape Colony 

8,736,101 

133759^ 


O.R.C..., 

4,881,551 

80 

48 

Transvaal 

16,270,817 

1,042,696 

20 

Southern Rhodesia 


6,985 


Basutoland 

152,120 




30,221,123. 

1,203,128 

68 

Exports { S . A . P ,} : — 

By Sea... 

... 899,208 

45628,088 

1,390,216 

Cape Colony 

17,071,092 

79,638,771 

39,404,961 

O.R.C. 

599,679 

3 i 4 >o ^3 

450.477 

Tran.svaal ... 

... 30 >i 437272 

44,668,807 

31,874,661 

Southern Rhodesia 

... 1,000 

13,200 

- ,5 o8 -,6 o6 


48,714,251 

129,262,889 

73,628,915 


The figures for the first six m onths of the year were not shown separately in 
^Customs"returns 

■ ';Not':shown: separately^. in. :Cust<Mhs:;returiis..., ; 
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MOHAIR. 



1904. 

1905. 

j 906. 

Ang’ora Goats in possession of 

No. . 

No. 

■ No, , 

Europeans 

75 ’ 7 ®^ 

83,369 

79,096 


lbs. 

lbs. 

,ibs., . 

Mohair produced in Natal 

112,985 

145,892 

208,974 

Imt > orf $ : — 

Cape Colony (E.G.) 

8,420 

'22,188 

15.064 

■ O.R.C. . 

J ^ 0-553 

3595^74 

445,766- 

Transvaal 

67,044 

90,140 

94>oo3. 

Basutoland 


■5,386 

25,269. 


196,017 

476,788 

5S0, 102- 

Exports fS. A. P.) 

By Sea,... 

70S.464 

OATS. 

1,029,219 

1,075,030 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal ... 

2,507,580 

547,200 

398-34°' 

Imports ... . ... 

Rs3t 

6,108,007 

10,614, 189- 

Mxports ( not S.A, P. ) : — 

By Sea ... 


43-147 

27,686 

Cape Colony 


185,897 

66,596 

O.R.C, “ ... ■ ... 


1.039.997 

1 78,063 

Transvaal 


4,195,114 

1,411,116 

Southern Rhodesia 


9-588 




5 . 473-743 

1,683,458 

Exports (S,A,P, ) : — 

vBySea... 




Cape Colony .. .. 


2,400* 

/'X, 42 I"''- 

- I'O.R^C. ... " ... 



26,047, 

/Transvaal 


6 , 79 ^* 

59.316 

Southern Rhodesia 



3.900 


' 

14.775 

90,684 

The fig-ures for the first six months of the year 

were not 

shown separately 


,Oustdms/retuni§''":" ^ -.v 

t By Sea only. Imports from other parts of the Customs Union not shown. 
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ONIONS. 



Produced in Natal ... 

1904. 

lbs. 

552,187 

1905, 

lbs. 

220,050 

'1 906. 
lbs. 

863,400 

Imports ... 

2,164,379 

2,441,571 

1,674,631 

Exports (not S A. P.) : — 

By Sea... 

Cape Colony 

O.R.C.... ... 

Transvaal 

Basutoland 

... 160 

22,352 

237,972 

3 ooi 

2 , 799 t 

14,826! 

26,026 

13,072, 

29 . 7397 ' 

34^35 ^ 

218 


260,484 

19,241 

103,025 

Exports (S.A.P.') : — 

By Sea .. 

Cape Colonv 

ORC, ... " ... 

Transvaal 

200 

283,324 

looo-i- 

1,158! 

1 1,314! 

14.791 1 

5.585 

57 4 wS^ 

36,104 

192,096' 


283. 5 H 

28,818 

2397241 

PLANTS, 

BULBS AND TREES. 


Exports — 

Bj' Sea... 

Cape Colony 

O.RC ... 

Transvaal 

Southern Rhodesia 

1904. 

8f2 

1905. 

£ 

344r 

219! 

3.331+ 

337+ 

1906; 

£ 

622 

213. 

620 

5^392 

2 . 


SI2 

4 > 23 > 

, 6,849. 


POTATOES. 



Produced. in Natal ... 

1904. 

lbs. 

... 21,882,450 

1905. 

lbs. 

20,097,300 

1906. 

lbs 

20,650,500 

Imports 

10,240,673 

6,220, 120' 

,: 7 ,, 996 , 1 : 63 ;. 


i For first six months of year only -not shown separately after that date m; 
CiiStoms .returns,::. 

t For six months only. The figures for the first six months of the year were not 
.'shown separately Irt'the.' Customs 'returns^..,, ' "" ■ 
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POTATOES— (copitinued). 



1904. 

1905, 

1906. 

Exports {not Sui.PO : — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

, By Sea..., 

13.07s 

42,756* 

23,989 

Cape Colony 

14,495 

12,045* 

42,968 

O.R.C. ... ' ... 

203,840 

31,330* 

285,470 

Transvaal ... 

629,440 

528,697* 

2,504,758 

Southern Rhodesia 

... 

14.300* 



860,850 

629,128 

2,857,185 

Exports (S, A . Pt) ; — 




By Sea... ... 

5.072 

25,780- 

35,752 

Gape Colony ... 

2,625 

279,930’" 

298,477 

0 R,C.... 

.5U520 

4,480=" 

198,881 

Transvaal 

2,886,640 

2,157,120=" 

9,728,497 


2,939,857 

2,467,310 

10,261,607 


RICE. 




1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Imports 

... 46,214,112 

61,853,062 

48,103,408 

Exports : — 




By Sea ... 

36,008 


97,196 

Cape Colony 


j 206,208 

167,522 

O.R.C 

•••( 

1 3 S 4 »i 50 

489,607 

Transvaal 

... > 12,203,437 

20,372,613 

^3,030,491 

Southern Rhodesia 

... i 

1 2,912 

10,528 

Basutoland 

... ! 

1 . 9,050 

6,036 

Bechuanaland ... 



224 


^ 2,239.445 

20,974,933 

13,801,604 


SUGAR. 

The whole of the Coast Lands of Znlulaiid suitalole for sugar 
planting, between the Tugela and the Uinhlatuzi, have been taken up 
on the 99-jear-lease system, and are being planted with cane. The 
erection of a central mill at the Amatikulii is in hand, and within the 
next year or two the cane mil be maturing-, thus considerably adding 
to/the .Goloiiy^s 

1904. 1905. 1906. 

Produced in Natal; : — lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Sugar... ... ... 43^0930^8 59>59U504 46,9945C>oo 

Molasses ... ~ ... 5>356>49S 2,823,650 2,^o},2/p . I.: ... 

48,450,063 62,415,154 49,695,240 

" For lir.st six months of year only —not shown separately after that date in Customs 

returns, 4 , 
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SUGAR — {continued ) 



1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Imports : 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

. Refined.., 

Unrefined 

3,434,203 

14,043,723 

3,982,377 

17,580,033 

j 12,334,556 

Molasses, etc. ... 

10,463 

294.273 

12,424 

Golden Syrup 

1,157,111 

1,616,914 

1,243,039 


i 8,645,500 

23,473,597 

13,490,019 

Exports ( not S ^ A . P .) : — 




By Scci— 




Refined ... 

52,849 

66,487 

I ^'7 7 57 ^ 

Unrefined ... 

176,195 

69,069 

Sugar Products 
Cape Colony — 

U232 

1,32s 

3,894 

Refined 

Unrefined ... 

' 3,354 

301,972 

184,451 

1,225,518 

I 5257^97 

Sugar Products 

3,46s 

22,896 

15,652 

O.R.C.— 




Refined 

Unrefined ... 
Sugar Products 

39,885 
■" 1 17,443 

189,970 
( 885,883 

1 36,237 

I 471,699 

.52,745 

Transvaal — 




Refined 

907. 62S 

',738,434 

1 1,558,887 

Unrefined ... 

... 2,738,612 

3,343,69s 

Sugar Products 

928,409 

1,008,271 

819,020 

Southern Rhodesia- 




Refined 



67 > 

Unrefined ... 

... 

1,140 

, 6,- 

Sugar Products 

... 

560 

... 

Basutoland — 




Refined 

Unrefined ... 


735,009 

( 6,156 

Sugar Products 

■ ; ... , 

I 12 



5,181,037 

9,809,063 

3,521,193 

Exports f S. A , P.) : — 




By Sea- 




Refined 

... 140 

2,000 

1 '%U 7 S 

Unrefined ... 

... 20,087 


Sugar Products 


72,242;:,v 

7^230 

Cape Colony — 




Refined 

:•■■ ■ 45,762 " 

32,249 

1 - 11 , 869,495 , 

'';Ui:irellned , , 

... 10,479,894* 


Sugar Products 

100,452 

^,063 



* Includes small quatitities of Re&ied Sugar exported to East Griqualand and 
Poiidoland, 
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SUGAR — {continued). 


O.R.C.— 

Refined ... 
Unrefined ... 
Sugar Prpdiicts 
Transvaal- 
Refined 
Unrefined ... 
Sugar Products 
Southern Rhodesia — 
Refined 
Unrefined ... 
Sugar Products 
Basutolard — 

Refined 
Unrefined ... 
Sugar Products 
Bechuanaland— 
Refined 
Unrefined ... 


Produced in Xatal ... 

Imports ... ... 

Exports ( not S.A.P. ) : — 
B}’ Sea... 

Cape Colony 
O.R.C.... 

Transvaal ... 
Southern Rhodesia 
■ Basutoland ■ ' 


Exports ( S A .P.) : — 
By Sea... 

Cape Colony 
O.R.C. ... ” ... 

Transvaal 
Southern Rhodesia 
1 ; Basutoland 
U Becliaaiialand ■... 




1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

: lbs. 

{ 4.262,535 

j' 81,624 

V 6,468,808 


* 3.137.537 

J ■ 

20,867 

22,048 


46,485 

272.837 

u 

30,322,490 

21,108,484 

j 31,430,954 

430,919 

264,290 


1 1,701 


^9,213 


1 12 


( ^6,758 

j 

* 35.065 

1 7 h ,343 


3.324 



".450 

\ 


9.418 

f 143,533 

45,761,407 

35.652,603 

50,075.751 

TEA. 



J904. 

1905. 

1906. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2,406,367 

^633, 1 78 

1,508,455 

1,018,470 

1.444,592 

1.465,333 

I2,So6 

20,869 

7 U 26 

241323 

27,005 

21,905 

39.8S5 

5 U 3^4 

68,720 

773.09s 

910,765 

482,937 

220 


824 


78 

, ’ 12 

850.329 

1,010,031 

S^hSH 

1,524 

h443 

2,057 

302,133* 

297,266 

295,620 

50,405 

45,014 

47,887 

214,425 

210,812 

238,035 


' ■,,'^■25 

661 



' ■ 540V 


1.364 

1,468 

568,487 

, 556, ■024 , 

586,268 





Includes small quantity exported to Basutoland. 
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TOBACCO. 




1904. 

1905.. 

1906. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal by Euro- 




peans ... ... ... 

213*525 

289,590 

,.217,970 

Exports ( S. A. P. J : — 




By Sea — 




Unmanufactured 

20,438 ] 

^ 1 

4*995 ' 

Cig’ars ... ... 

24b ( 

... 

1 

- 

1 nS 

Cigarettes ... 

1 37 

Manufactured— N.O.D. 

1,444 ] 


[ ■ ,680 


22,128 

1,7^0 

5,828 

Cape Colony — 




Unmanufactured 

49,295'' j 

1 I 

! 347*739 

Cigars 

4*931 ! 

j 

s 703,61 2t < 

f 151,360 

Cigarettes ... 

180,183 j 

1 2,209 

Manufactured— N.O.D. 

39 ! 

i 1 

[ 68,634 


234,448 

703,612 

433*942 

O.RC.- 




Unmanufactured 

29,458 ■ 

1 ' 

f 28,826 

Cigars 

> 43.9 > 8t< 

) 3*990 

Cigarettes ... 


j 3*704 

Manufactured— N.O.D. 


) 

( 24*323 


29,458 

43.9'8 

60,843 

Transvaal — 




Unmanufactured j 

1 . 

1 

' 9 ^ 2,557 

Cigars ... | 

■ Cigarettes •" ■■■j 

^ 843*325t 

■ 1 

1.244,573!-! 

j 

' S°.734 

1 S.912 

Manufactured— N.O.D^j 

1 ■ 

1 

I4S.S43 


843,325 

I.244.S73 

1,124,746 

Southern Rhodesia- 




Unmanufactured ' ... 



2,092 

Basutoland — 




Unmanufuctured 



100 

Cigars 



3 

Manufactured — N.O. D. 






... 

236 

Grand Total of Exports (S A.P.) 

U 1 29,359 

1.993.813 

1,627,687 


To East Griqualand : not described^ b«t probably’ unmanufactured/ 
t Details not g-iven. 
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VEGETABLES, FRESH. 


f Other than Potatoes and Onions .) 



1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


: A 

£ 


Produced in Natal: — 




By Europeans ... 

4,848 

4,606 

05 54 ^ 

By Indians 

8,090 

7,263 

5,816 


12,938 

1 \ 

1 00 i 

9 » 3 S 8 

Exports (S.A,P* ) 




By Sea 

]66 

s> 

65 

Cape Colony 

38 

326 

635 

O.RC. ... “ ... 

2,349 

>. 9'5 

2,876 

Transvaal 

ii,igS 

26,324 

11,298 

Basutoland 


I 

I 


i 3 . 75 > 

28,617 

' 4.875 


WATTLE BARK. 




Tlie returns from our farmers of their output of wattle Tbark is 
always considerably below' the actual export, as will be seen by a com- 
parison of the three years. As the whole of the wattle bark exported 
comes from Natal itself, it is erident that -wattle groovers under- ratlie^^’ 
than over-estimated their output. ■ • 


Produced in Natal ... 

1904. 
lbs. . 

24,853,800 

1905. 

lbs, 

30,508,800 

1 906. 
lbs. 

24,022,960 

Imports : — 

Cape Colony (E.G.) 

. Transvaal ' ■ , 

264,320 

600,320 

60,480 

57.576 


264,320 

660,802 

57.576 

■^ Mxpofts ',, — 

, '.By.' Sea... 

' ■ ' Cape Colony ... 
■ 0 .:R,C.... ' ■ •... 

■'"■"■.'■.■Transvaal,'' , ...''■. 

■ 35.434.560 

397231,3^0 

33 ; 054, 539 
^ 135,471 

4 ; 55 S 

■2,340 


3$ m 4 i 5 ^o 

39 ; 23 1,360 

33,196,908 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


Wheat produced in Natal 


1904. 

lbs. 

484,000 


1905* 

lbs. 

249,400. 


1906. 

lbs. 

5! r,8oo 


Exports (S.A Pt) : — 
Wheat — 


Cape Colony 

622'=^ 

I So 

o.R.a 

1,360* 

3»646, 

Transvaal ... 

3,516* 

2,686 


4,498 6,512 


Flour — 



By Sea 


5, 123 

Cape Colony 

200* 

520 

O.RC 

28o-*' 

2,922 

Transvaal ... 

8,098“ 

21,352 


8.57S 

29,916 

Flour, etc > g'roiind from Imported Grain- 



Cape Colony ... ... 


26,491 

O.RC. * 



Transvaal ... ... 


1,049,236 

Southern Rhodesia ... 


8,200 

... ^640,635 



WOOD. 



Ex ports (iS.H.P.) : — 

1904. 

£ 

^905- 

1906, 

i.: 

By Sea... 

... 508 

355 

2,876 

Cape Colony ... 

... 3^ 

1,040 

2,674 

O.R.C..„ * ... 


1,427 

7>3J7 

- ' ■T.ransvaaL 


13.763 


Southern Rhodesia 

.. ... 

... 

: ; , 27^' 

Basutoland 



36 


539 

’6,585 

39,098 


* For six months only The %ures for months of the )^ear were not: 

'^hown' separately., in :|he;C^as|p®^:^ 
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WOOL. 


Produced in Natal . , . 


1904. 

lbs. 

1.3671856 

1905 - 

lbs. 

I77937630 

1906. 
lbs . 

1,884,615 

Imports 

Gape Colony 
0,RX,... ... 

Transvaal 
Basutoland 

... 

4,203,291 

558,677 

2.079.93S 

4,365,162 

2,273,405 

2,242,736 

200,511 

1,015,789 

6,664,385 

57 T 7 L 70 S 

280,383 



6,841,906 

9,081,814 

13,132,262 

Exports : — 

By Sea... 
Transvaal 


1073197/54 

13 . 7 ' 2,54^ 

177870,336 

368 



10,3197754 

13 . 7 ' 2.542 

17,870,704 


EMBRYONIC INDUSTRIES. 




1904. 

1905. 


1906 

Exports (S.A P,) 


/ 


/ 

Ale., Beer, Stout and Cider — 





By Sea ... ... f 

Overland, S.A ... f 

45,222 

397973 


331 

. 36,886 

Biscuits, Bread and Cakes — 





, By Sea ... 



1 

II 

Overland’*'. ... 


6,990 

1 

9,876 

Carriag'es, Carts, etc.— 





By Sea ... ... f 

38,301 



2,060 

Overland* ... ... 4 

30,221 


23)079 

Confectionery (exclusive of Jams 

and Jellies)- 




By Sea ... ... / 

Overland* ... ... i 


7,648 

1 

"I 

44 
^ 2,775 

Lime— 





By Sea ... ... ) 

Overland* ... ... I 


439 

! 

223 

Matcbes— ■' 




By Sea ... ... | 

Overland* ... ... i 

20,627 

56,413 

i 

935 

73)347 

Pickles and Sauces — U 





.By Sea. ... ■ .. ^ 

Overland* ... j 

204 

37663 

( 

) 

70 

11S38 

V; '. Saddlery and Harness — ■ 




By.. Sea'. ' ..... ■ ■ ... } ' ... 

■V. '..Overland* r- ■' 

. ; ' 574 ' - ■ 

■,',^ 77.2,, 

I 

. ,1,1 

4,877 

■: Soap,- .Gom'm-on— , 




■"■'.■■.By 'Sea ' .' '. ■..,';■."■ '■■':■'■■■'' ... 

...O'verlaiid* ... . / , ... ..f ' 

1,286 

12,787 

f 

^35 

25,607 


?>., To other States in the S.A, Customs Union, 
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AN INTEEESTING ADDRESS. 


Peehaps in no spliere of progress is the yielding of the old to the ne\r 
more noticeable than in that of agriculture. One of the oldest of arts/ 
it is one of the newest of sciences as such. The general acceptanee of 
the fact that agriculture is progressive, and the recognition of the real 
and practical value of the results of scientific workers therein, are result- 
ing in an increasing liberalism in educational methods. In many schools 
in America, Europe, and elsewhere, the first principles of agrieultiire are 
taught; and great Colleges devoted exclusively to agriculture and allied 
subjects are springing up in many parts of the world. 

Indicative of the significance of this great change is an address de- 
livered by Mr. W. M. Hays, the V.S. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
before the Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture at the beginning of 
the year, on country life education. Mr. Hays pointed out that the 
educational philosophy of the older Church-governed schools has been 
powerfully modified by research in the sciences and by development in the 
industries, arts, and professions. The curriculum once confined to classical 
learning has broadened out so as to cover the practical as well as the 
theoretical and the aesthetic. 'Rhen the older philosophy met the 
problems of technical education, it said: ^^Educate tlie man first and the 
specialist afterwards.’^ Its plan was to give the man a general college 
course and give him 1 1 is ^technical woit in a graduate course. That plan, 
of course, limited education to college men. It was aristocracy of educa- 
tion for the few in the professions. The broader plans coming into the 
Anierican schools have been largely thrust upon the school men by iiieii 
of affairs. The success of combining industrial, technical, and scientific 
studies with the general studies, thus brought about, often under sug- 
gestions from school men, shows that the philosophy of many of the older 
educators was wrong. The Congress of the Hnited States, by passing 
the Land-Grant Act of 1862 establishing State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, did more than all other agencies to broaden the 
pliilosophy adhered to by tbe older schools. As the management of a 
great railway system is willing to make expensive surveys preparatory to 
tbe proper construction at not too great cost of proposed improvements in 
order that larger net profits may accrue to the railway, so liberal legislators 
are ready to have the people’s money collected and expended in making the 
people more efficient in creating and enjoying wealth. 

The little Tural school^ so long the 'most backward in catohing'istep 
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witb. iiiodeTn progress,, is beginning to take new form. Eclncation in agri- 
eiiltiire and boiiie economies, once it is fairly started toward all farm boys 
and girls, promises to be too strong for the conservation of even the 
isolated rural school, which has amply demonstrated that in its present 
form it eaniiot properl}' handle these two new lines of work. It has been 
ghown that the rural school needs to he horn over into a new life which 
will fit it for its part — a mo^t important part in the evolution of modern 
agriciiltiire and .modern country home-making. The one-room od school 
iniist become the four-roomed consolidated school so that a man trained 
to teach agrieiiltiire and a woman trained to teach liouie economics, may 
here find that fair wage and that long tenure of office which will warrant 
them in tlioroughly preparing for their important tasks. The faculty of 
four or five teachers can conduct a ten-year course extending through tlie 
eight primary school years and two years of the high school for the 150 
ehiklren from as ina.iiy farms in an area of 25 square miles. The cottage 
of tlie principal ; the plantations of timber, fruit, vegetable.^ and ornamental 
plants; the plots for field crops, fertilizer demonstrations, and farm- 
management lessons; the laboratory and practice room; and the vital con- 
nection the teachers can have by co-operating wnth parents in the work on 
the farms and in the homes, will serve to weave into the pupils’ nature the 
elements of a true education in country life. With the schools thus organ- 
ised, there is provided in the country a far broader child life than has yet 
been conceived for city youtb. How can the nation better expend some 
of its wealth, Hays asks, than by thus making provision for well-nigh 
ideal conditions of fatherhoorl and motherhood in our eoinitry homes? 

Country-life edneatou has not had the advantages of centralised 
populafioii and wealth. It lias not developed, the needed leaders. Its 
problems have hoeii more difficult: its organisatiqn lias lieou more slow. 
IWfile the State Colleges of agriciiltaro and meehanic arts were designed 
by Congress to keep agriculture at the front, some of these institutions 
failed for a quarter of a century and more to make a success of their 
agricultural instruction,. Many causes operated, Mr Hays says, to retard' 
the successful development of collegiate courses in agriculture. General 
education requiring only class-rooms, chairs, blaek])oards, and hooks, and 
scientific edneation requiring in addition only laboratories, became first 
installed in many of these institutions and long held the chief place in the 
the minds of the college presidents and boards of trustees. Entering 
vigorously upon agricultural education necessitated the additional ex- 
penditures for practice laboratories and practical woj’k on the farm, and 
expensire herds of live stock and for other eostlv equipment. The 
eodege faculty, most of whom were educated in older schools, could not 
resist tlie temptation to enter a race for large numbers of students with 
general colleges, thus lioping to gain favour with legislatures, and most of 
the funds were used for studies which eouH easiest be made popular. 
Fullcswing ilie ideals of the older educators, the teelinieal and practical 
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studies in agriculture were at first put forward at tlie top of fiic collegiate 
courses. The assumption is now proved erroneous that the farmer should 
be afforded as long a course of college, study as persons preparing for the 
technical professions. At first there were not so iuauj positions open 
to the trained agriculturist as tp the graduate of the general and seieiitifie 
courses^ which became popular as preparatory collegiate courses for those 
desiring to take their graduate work in law^ medicine, or other , pro- 
fession. Lack' of a substantial body of agricultural knowledge and busi- 
ness principles in pedagogie form was also at first a very great hiiiclrance 
to the development of education in agriculture. Students, seeing the 
halting and unsatisfactory character of instruction in agriculture, natur- 
ally flocked to the courses of study which seemed to give them iiidividiialiy 
the best opening. Presidents and boards of trustees, following the lines 
of least resistance, responded to the development of general and mechanic 
arts courses and failed to secure from the legislators tlie largo necessary 
equipment for agTiciiltiiral education. 

During the last one or two decades one State College after another 
lias succeeded in bringing forward its agricultural inst ruction, and to-day 
success has been reached in a large proportion of these institutions, giving 
assurance that tills class of collegiate educafion lias a grand future. 

Success had hardly been attained in collegiate courses in agriculture, 
Mr, Hays said, wlien secondary schools for agricultural erlucation began 
successfully to develop. In 1888 the ITiii versify of Mfiinesota began an 
experiment at developing an agricultural high-sehool course. Just as 
Congress by its Land-Grant Act forced Colleges of Agriculture upon tlie 
vStates, this agricultural high-sehool movement was injected into the school 
system upon ihe initiative of farmers and business men. Fp to the pre- 
sent between thirty and forty agricultural lugli scIujoIs have been estab- 
lished in the Fnitecl States. 

In one line of country-life education school rneu and non-school men 
liave together taken up the practical in school work. Parmers and 
educators together have entered upon the development of rural schools, 
so as to have them cover agriculture and home economics as well as the 
Three Er’s. Thus the school people are especially championing the con- 
solidation of rural schools, and the farmers are laying stress upon the 
introduction of agriculture into all rural schools. Both classes are rapidly 
coming to favour both propositions. The farmers are coming to see that 
agiueiilture cannot be snceessfiilly introduced into the oiie-rooin rural 
schools, and the teachers are coming to see that agriculture and home 
economics are to have very strong positions in the primary cmintiy- 
school curriculum alongside the Three K^s, ; • 

The need of a unified system of agrienltural education with rural 
schools, agricultural high schools, and colleges of agriculture, -'articulated 
throughout as are the three' classes of primary, secondary, gnd coHe^ate 
schools devoted to the education of the city or non-agricultural eltsses, is 
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gaining wide recognition. Courses o*f study for agriculture and for liomc 
ecoaoniies eoverng the sixteen years of primary, secondary and col- 
legiate work have been designed, demonstrating that a iiirified sysiem of 
education can be built up for country people and for the professional or 
iechiiical classes needed in building up the rural iiiclustries. To develop 
countiy-life education as instruction for the city people is developed, two 
important elianges, Mr. Mays pointed out, are necessary. First, there is 
needed in every rural Congressional district an agTicailtural higli school 
with capacity to accommodate several hundred students, and, second, rural 
scliooks should be consolidated. In these two points unanimity of opinion 
is being slowly but surely reached by those who have paid most atten- 
tion to the subject ; and the next large public expenditure for edncation 
nuado by the American people, Mr. Hays suggests, should be for the con- 
solidation oE the rural schools, the development of agricultural high 
schools, ami the development of industrial work in the country-life and in 
tlie city-life schools. 

It is easy to ])elleve that if a way appeared whereby the necessary funds 
could be provided, all would agree to ‘ these important developmental 
changes. ^^Our farmers say,” remarked Mr. Hays, '^hhat they eannot 
afford the expense of discarding the little rural scbools and erecting fine 
central scliool-lioiises, and assume the additional annual expense of hauling 
their children to and from the consolidated school. Our States even in 
these prosperous times feel conservative in appropriating the money to 
equip each of several agricultural high schools and the money necessary 
for tlie current expense fund of each such school. Our cities and towns 
during tlie period wlien their development expenditurevS for streets, sewei’s, 
waterworks, and general school hnildings, are large, do not feel that they 
etn add to their budgets large items to equip and maintain instruction in 
mechanic arts and home economies. The States and cities argue that 
even if free industrial education would pay the community, its cost is more 
than their present financial ability will warrant.” 

Statesmen and onr ediicators have before them no more ini' 
portant problem than that of financing a plan of industrial educatioi 
which is educational iy correct,” said Mr. Hays, in conclusion. ^^More 
experiments are needed that we may know how to develop industrial educa- 
tion. Of special importance are experiments to determine how best to 
organise education in agriculture and home economics in consolidated 
schools. Pennsylvania’s law, passed several years ago, providing for the" 
consolidation of rural schools, should furnish excellent conditions for such 
experiments. The rural school, being far the most important of all schools 
devoted to country life, should be studied by actual experiments. Ho other 
one subject in agriculture is so much in need of investigation. Possibly 
legislative bodies and men in practical affairs must here make the first 
move, as in the creation of agricultural colleges and as in financing agri- 
cultural high schools,” 
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Agriculture in the 

PEOGEESS IN 1905-6. 

Situated on a higii plateau at an elevation of from four to five tliousanfi 
feet above sea level and comprising an extent of country covering 50,000 
square iniles^, the climate and situation of the Orange Eiver Colony leave 
little to be desired as a place of residence for white people and as a 
breeding ground for live vStock of all description, ils a coimtry for the 
farmer to make liis living in, it offers many inducements and several draw- 
backs. That the former outweigh the latter has been proven by history, 
for ill the great majority of instances a man of average ability and energy 
with a moderate capital and who applies himself judiciously to farming 
pursuits for a period of^ say^ ten years, will, by the end of that time, be 
ensured of a comfortable income. 

Such is the opinion of the Director of Agriculture of the Orange 
Eiver Colony (Mr. W. J. Palmer). have now a splendid class of 

Jiien/’ he says — ‘^^British and Dutch — most of them progressive, many )f 
them energetic, and nearly all keen to develop their farms and make tlio 
best out of their surroundings. The majority of these men have had a 
hard fight and the end may not be yet, but it tdiould be remembered tlia*: 
South Africa is a land of surprises, and when the rainy seasons come again 
those who have held out wilH^ean their reward.’* 

xlecording to the Second Annual Eeport of the Department of Agri- 
culture (1905-6), a copy of which has recently came to hand, the Orange 
Eiver Colony, in common with the rest of South Africa, is making good 
progress in the developmeftt of its agricultural and allied resources, and in 
the improvement of stock farming conditions. 

The Colony was singularly free from animal diseases during the yeaj’ 
under review; which happy state of things was undoubtedly due, to some 
extent, to the preventive measures adopted by the Department in pro- 
hibiting or restricting the movement of stock from other South African 
Colonies where disease was known or suspected to exist, in taking prompt 
action where contagious disease of any nature was reported, and in giving 
iinmecliate attention to enquiries or reports from farmers as to loss by 
death of animals from obscure causes. 

Considerable attention is to.h^ given in the future to the development 
of the wool industry on sound and practical commercial lines. On the 
2nd April, 1906, a large number of circulars was distributed throughont 
the country inviting orders for xlustralian merino rams and ewes to be 
imported under Government auspice, and the opportunity wiis given to 
farmers to choose either the rohust-woolled, large-framed Eamboiiillet or 
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(lie fnier-woolled, smaller-framed Tasmanian type, wliieli, were reconi- 
mended as most suitable for tbe requirements of the O.E.C. Tire result 
oi: tliis circularising was that orders were received from the farmers of the 
Colon}" amoimting in value to £28,442, being for the purchase of 2,031 
merino rams and 5,211 ewes. The importation of them sheep should give 
a great iiiipetiis to the wool industry of the Orange Eiver Colony. 

The breeding of live stock is a thriving industry to a greater or 
lesser extent in all districts of the Colony. The only . exception to tins 
o'cneral rule is, peihaps, that small portion in the iiortli-Avest of Hoopstad 
ami Txroonstad, and the south-western portion of Yredefort, where the 
grass is stated to be too coarse for sheep and horses. 

1)1 vi fling the crops of the Colony into two classes — those which can 
he grown on d ry lands and those which can only be produced under irriga- 
tion, — the Direetor states that in ordinary or average years wdieat, oats, 
mealies, kafir corn, potatoes, and the hardier varieties of fruit and roots 
can Im gi-own in particnlar districts and marketed at a fair profit, but that 
during the past four years it has been a difficult matter to realise 'q^ro fits, 
os|)ecial1y on Avheat and oats: tlie result of which, lias been that many 
fa rimers wlio formerly devoted a considerable extent of land to growing 
winter vdieat liave abandoned the crop altogether. In the Yredefort dis- 
trict, along th.e Yaal Elver, tobacco grows luxuriantly on dry lands and 
yiidds profitalde returns to the farmer. It is hoped that cotton will be 
found to be a successful crop in this and other localities. Nearly every 
plant which is found in senii- tropical climates can he grown during the 
summer under irrigation/ the Director remarks; and in the winter, wheat, 
Irirlev. oats, and other hardy crops which are not injured liy frost make a 
firm stand and come to maturity sliortly after tlie warm weather arrives. 

The great importance of .a .earefully-devised policy, of water eoiiwServa- 
tioTi is toucdied upon in the Eeport ; .for, as tlie D,i«cetor points, out, situated 
as the Colony is u]ion a liigli inland plateau and subject to intermittent 
and variable rains, it is bound to experience long periods of drought, fol- 
lowed by seasons of excessive rain, the great portion of which, owing to 
the elevation of the land, rushes into the livers and is lost, and it would 
therefore seem, indeed, that on a successful sehenie of water conservation 
Will depend to a very large extent the future welfare of the country. 

Substantial pimgress was made during the year by the Forestry 
Division; and while tire conditions for successful tree-planting were most 
unfavouralde, farmers showed an increased interest in the planting out of 
trees, which was continued despite climatic difficulties. ^Tf trees are 
planted for nothing else than ^s shelter for stock against bitter winter 
wiudsT remarks tbe Director, ^They will in a very few ‘years repay any 
ex]rense and labour involved, but it is pleasing to find that shelter ])elts 
are nor the only object sought, for trees are being planted in tbe towns, on 
the farms and at the railway stations for decorative and shade purposes. 
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wliicli will in tiiiie result in a liappy change from bare veld and plain 
imsigiitly . towns and houses to attractive bits of scenery and tree-shaded 
streets and gardens/^ . 

Bound up with the Beport of .the Director of Agriculture are the 
Keports of tlie Divisions of Experimental Farms and Live Stock. H'ort,i- 
enlture. Forestry, Biology, Agronomy and Seeds, and Meteorology, the 
Veterinary Di.visioii, and of the Chief .Stock Inspector. The volimie eo.ii- 
tains many interesting and well-printed pliotographie iliust rat ions, and is 
got up in a neat, handy style. 


The Natei Government SWuseum^ 


EECElSi T PUBLICATIONS. 

lilvnuY Aatalian must feel a sense of pride as he eoiiteiiipiatcs wliat may 
be termed tliat crystallisation of the Colony s recognition of tlie \'aiiie 
of scientibe progress — the Fatal Government Mnseiim in Pietermaritj!- 
biirg. Outwardly a massive, imposing edifice, embleniatic of tlie grandeur 
of scientific research, there is, inwardly, every evidence of the industry 
of its Director, Dr. Ernest Warren, in building up a collection that pro- 
mises to be second to none in South Africa. 

The Director has recently issued the ‘'dSecond Beport of the Fatal 
Government Museum,” for the year ended 31st December, 190-1 We 
cannot help remarking upon the belated appearance of this report, whicb 
should have been published many montlis ago. The voliuiie consists of 
the Report of the Trustees and the Beport of tlie Director, with a Financial 
Statement, a Ciitalogue of the Museum Library, and Catalogues and Lists 
of the additions to, and withdrawals from, the Exliibitioii Collections in 
the Museum. 

Some idea of llie progress which has been made may be gaineil from 
the figures relating to the additions of specimens to the Museum since the 
pi'evious Beport. Under the heading of ethnology there were 143 addi- 
tions; mammalia, 98; birds, 81; anatomy, 82; reptiles and fishes, 19 ; in- 
vertebrates, 42-5: palaeontology, 4; and geology and minerais, 1,443. 
The various departments of exhibition collections have been enriched and 
improved in various ways; the collection of specimens by the Museum 
Collector (Mr. F, Toppin) has been, proceeded with; and various educa- 
tional and research work has been carried on. ITie Library,- tlie fomiatioii 
of which was commenced soon after the completion of the present Mpsenm 
building, now contains many valnable works of reference, mono, graphs, 
and papers on subjects of interest to the Colony, some being donations but 
most purchases. ^ 
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The Trustees are now issuing a journal^, styled the Annals of tlio 
Natal. Go'vernment Museum, of which it is proposed to issue,, if possible, 
two parts a year. We have been favoured with a copy of the second part 
of the March 8th, 190T.; This issue comprises Contri- 
bution of the Oharacteristics of Larvae of Species of 

Anopiieliiia in South Africa/^ by Ernest Hill, D.F.H. Cainb., and L. Gl. 
Haydoii, M.B., C.M., etc. ; a paper on the ''Language of Colours amongst 
the Zulu their Bead-word Ornamenls; and some General 

hiotes on tlieir Personal Adornments and Clothing/^ by the Eev. Eather 
Franz Mayr; a note "On Two New Eeptiles from the Karroo Beds of 
KatalA by E. Broom, M.D., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S.; the second part of some 
notes "On Eiitomostiaca Collected in Katal by Mr James Gibson/^ by G. 
Stewardson Brady, M.D., LL.I)., etc., a paper "On Para iv rig Mia robusta 
gen. et sp* nov,, a ITy droid from the Katal Coast; and also an aecount of 
a supposed Reliizophyte oeciirring in the Gonophores/’^' by Ernest Warren, 
D.Se./ Lond. ; and notes on "Tiie Yariation in the Arrangement of the 
Capitate Tenaeles in the Hydroid, Halocordyle OoopeiP^ and "The Larva 
of a Ply (Sarcopliaga sp.) occurring in the Human Intestine/^ also by 
Dr. Warren. 

Froin a popular point of view, Eather Mayras paper is perhaps the 
most interesting, xifter describing the various articles of ornament for 
which nature supplied the Zulu with material previous to the arrival of 
the white man. Father Mayr shows how the advent of coloured beads 
aroused the syiiipathy of tlie Zulu and provided him with a new field for 
hk ijiiagination and skill. The natives have given eaeli colour of beads a 
special iiame and meaning; and they have thus invented a new kind of 
"language of colours.'^ As^ an example the author gives a translation of 
the sentiments expressed by the beads in a certain "letter,” as follows : — 
'"My heart is pure and wliite in the long 'weary days, (white beads). My 
eyes are sore and red by looking out for you so long (red beads), 
NangMbaVaI)ugise--ie., here is my letter to you. I have become quite 
lean and sickly (green beads). If I were a dove I would fly to your 
home and pick up food at your door (blue beads). Darkness prevents my 
coming to you (black beads). But my lieart is pure, etc., etc., and the 
whole message would be repeated several time£^^ 

Tlie journal is well got ii]), and contains numerous plates. We 
wvuild, however, suggest to tiie Trustees that tlie printing, botli of the 
Annals and of tlie Annual Eepprts, be done in Katal in future. There 
ap]-Han*> uo reason wliatever why the^ work should not l>e done in the 
Colony, as tiiere is plant in both Maritzburg and Durban for tlie execution 
of toe finest class of work. If the plates could not be prepared here, 
they eoiild be executed separately in England and bound up with the text 
liere. fliie (inestion of cost should not be allowed to count, especially 
in these days, when every penny that can be kept in the Colony should 
be spent locally and not sent overseas. 
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UNITED STATES OPINION. 


The Commissioners of tlie DislTict of Columbia^ IJiiited States, have 
appointed a eommittee composed of scientists, piiysicians, Yeterinarians, 
milk producers and dealers, attorneys, and business men, to consider and 
report upon the local milk supply, to advise what steps should be talom 
to improve it, and to suggCvSt legislation to that end. sub-eomiuittcH*, 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary relations of the niilk siipply, have 
recently issued a report on the subject. Attention is drawn in, the report 
to the reniarkable fact that every attempt to improve the purity of this 
valuable article of food should be promptly opposed by the commercial in- 
dustry. The iiien engaged in this industry evidently do not know, it 
is remarked, and cannot know, that sueli hydra-headed diseases as cholera 
infantum, scarlet fever, and diphtheria have been disseminated by tiie 
milk supply, that typlioid fever epidemics have been thus caused, and that 
milk may i.)e tlie vehicle of the germs of tuberculosis and other infectious 
diseases and morbific agents. 

As tlie report points out, pure, natural milk can only be secured at 
dairies with sanitary buildings, a pure w'ater ^supply, healthy, Sveli-fed, and 
well-cared-for, cows, a weil"e<|uipped and well-kept milk room, provisions 
for thuruiigh cleanliness, inteliigeiit and conscientious people in cliarge, 
and clean melliods throughout. There are a number of persons who, as a 
HMilt of the training received at the dairy scliools, make an honest 
elfort to place on the market milk obtained under such conditions, but 
by far the majority of milk producers are indifferent to hygienic require- 
ments and wmiild prefer the good old days when there was no control even 
to prevent the shameful adulteration of milk by the intentional dilution 
with water, tlio removal of some of its cream, or the addition of slviiiimed 
milk. i)r. .11. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports that 'during the la^^t few niontlis his 
lUireaii examined 327 samples of milk bought in Washington, of which 
56, or a little over 11 per cent., had^been skimmed or watered; and of 96 
samphvs of cream, 38, or 39*95 per cent., were below the standard required 
by huv. The records' of the Health Department of the District of Ooliimbiri 
show that, during the past five years 28,859 samples of milk were examiuech 
and that of these 6,801, or 23*5 per cent., -were below the fixed standard, 
and ill 1,305 instances prosecutions for the sale of adulterated milk were 
presented in the Courts. These' robberies, largely tnado up of the pennies 
of the poor and sickly women and half-starved children, amount in money 
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value to considerably more each year than the entire cost of the Health 
Depw D.a , 

The report considers that matters of this kind shoald not be left 
to the individual dealers, but the principle which ought to be carried out 
should be embodied in effective laws and accepted and enforced in a 
.practical sense. 

It is pointed out that frequent inspection of the dairy stock will be a 
source of ultiiiiate profit to the owiier, as the presence of tuberculosis or 
any other cominunieable disease endangers his entire herd, and great losses 
can be prevented by the prompt isolation or extermination of the first 
cases. The fanner will likewise fnd that, if he houses his cattle in 
spacious, ■well-lighted, and well-ventilated stables, or even in properly ' 
constructed sheds, there will be less tuberculosis and sickness among tlie 
herds. . . . 

Hi lk AS A Ca use OF 

As evidence that milk is a cause of disease, the report contains the 
^following points:— 

1. It has long been shown by the most painstaking investigations, 
extending over a long period of years, that certain diseases in the animal 
arc eommuiiicabie through the medium of the milk, this being especially 
true of tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, antlirax, and small-pox; and 
that diseases like garget, gastro-enteritis, and septic fevers in the cow will 
render the milk morbific to man. 

2. It has Ijeeii sliown that aniiiials wliich liave fed on poisonous forage 
plants, or have been treated wfith strong medieainents, are (lisqualiiled frooi 

. producing a pure or sound m.ilk. . . 

3. During the past twenty-five years there have been puldislied in 
the different medical journals the histories . of 195 epidemics of typhoid 
fever, 99 of seariet fever, and 36 of diphtheria, all traceable to tlie milk 
supply. In the recent exhaustive investigation conducted by the higliest 
health authority in the United States, viz., the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service, the Commission definitely traced 35 
uf the 866 eases of typhoid fever (about ten per cent.) in tlie District of 
(folumliia to the use of infected milk. 

4. It has been sliown that in the District of Coluiuhia about one- 
fourth, and in the country at large one-sixth, of all tlie children Ixorii 
iverish before the completion of the first year; that nearly oiie-half of the 
hleaths in chihlren under one year of age are caused by gast-ro-enteric 
diseases, eluefiy infaniile diarrhoea; and that of the 54,017 infantile deailH 

]ia\ e been investigated at home and abroad wilii reference 'to feeding, 
8(16 per cent, liad been artificially fed, all of which points with, more than 
mere suspicion to the fact that the morbific agent is introduced i.uto the 
body with tlie food — cow’s milk. 
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Temperature OF Milk. 

An iaiportaiit point is brought out by the report with regard to the 
temperature of iianielyy. the importance of cooling the milk and 

keeping it at a teiiiperatiire below; 50 . deg. except as may be necessary 

in the process of pasteurization or sterilization, until the inilk is delivered to 
tiu^ coiisiiiiier. The reason for this, it is explained, is that iiiilk, w'hen if. 
leaves the udder, contains ver}" few germs: the majority gain access during 
handling,* especially when the milking is done in a dusty stable; or from 
-exereinentitioiis matter adhering to the' teats and udder of the animal.. 
These germs .niultiply with astonishing rapidity whenever the teiTtpei*a-. 
tiirc‘ of the 'milk is above 50 cleg. F., and if the disease germs, are pro- 
seiit .their proliferation augments the eh.ances of infeetion. A vesnpera- 
ture of 58 or 60 deg. F. will not subserve the interests of public liealtb, 
Acmrcling to Harrington, ''^Petrusehlvy has shown that a.t a room 'cempcra- 
tio'e a streptoeoceal content of 300 per cubic centimeter may increase in 
twenty-four hours to one of 10,000,000; but the same milk kept at 50 deg. 
F. yielded but 30,000, or but three one-thousanclths as iiiany.*^ 

The use of ice will result in a slight increase in the cost ; as Pro- 
fessor Harrington says, ''hhe public needs proper education that eleau milk 
is a necessity, and that *' inf ant sickness and funerals can be reduced -it 
leas1 40 per cent.'’" Continuing, he remarks: “A model farm properly 
iiiMined certainly cannot compete on ecjiial terms with a hlTliyHarm, where 
B( attempt is made to conduct the business in a decent jiianner, especial i_, 
if customers are indifferent. The dirty producer can even afford to cut 
prices and take customers away from the other, if customers care to 
save a cent and make it up in pus and cow dungd-^ 

Certified Milk. 

It was in consequence of ‘ a just appreciation of these principles timl 
.the .so-called .'Tlertified 'Millr'" came. 'into existence in the. United States 
:aboiit ten years ago. Besponsible bodies of citizens interested in an im- 
proved milk siipiply organised .in. different cities milk commissions. ' .Siidi 
commissions usually select and- .' secure the- advice of four experts — n 
veterinarian, a physician, a bacteriologist and a chemisr — all more or less 
familiar with the conditions and possibilities on dairy farms. The com- 
mission sends to each dairyman who supplies milk to the city a circular 
naming all the particular’’ conditions wdiicli should be found on every farm 
where milk is produced for city use, and announcing that where any 
•■dairyman notifies the commission, that he is fully conforming to the com 
ditions specified, or endeavouring to do so,, his dairy will be inspected, and 
if it is ’found to- comply in letter and' spirit to all the requirements, his 
name will be placed upon an approved list and he will reeeivf an official 
endorsement to the effect that his 'dairy farmland the herd thereon 'hax^ 
ibeen thoroughly examined and' found to comply with the conditions re-; 
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eoiiiiiiendecl. by tlie commission. These conditions include a liealty lierd^ 
the use of pure feeds, appropriate stabling and care, pure water, and clean 
and prompt liandli:m»' of the milk, " wdxicli is- of good coiiipositioii : , and 
c|Uality and as free from pathogenic and nnnecessary bacteria as reason- 
able safeguards can provide. " The attendants are cleanly andf free from 
eraniiiiiiiicable diseases, and all milk is promptly cooled iinmediately after 
milking to a teniperatiire of 50 deg. F.' Every intelligent dairy farmer in- 
sists upon cooling his milk as soon as the bucket is full. 

The iiispeetions are made miannoimced and at irregular intervals, so 
as to msTire maintenance of the prescribed standard. Any neglected com 
ditioii is imM.iediat\dy reported to the commission, which (hu'i<les wdiether 
or not the eaiise is siifficient to wdthdin^^^^ and cancel the last certificate 
issued. 

The commission is of the opinion that milk should never be sold by 
grocer}’ stores or luilk shops unless it has been delivered to siicli estahlisli- 
nients in original -sealed bottles, and tlien only vdieii there is provision for 
maintaining the milk at a temperature of 50 deg. F. 

Tiie folloxviiig recommendations are made as immediate safeguards 
against in ilk-borne diseases:— 

not patronise a milk dealer at any price whose milk after stand- 
ing over two hours reveals a visible sediment at the bottom of the boi tku 
It is evidence of dirty habits, extremely suggestive of danger, and entirely 
preventable by clean, decent habits, without greatly increasing the cost. 

“'Subject yonr milk to home piasteurization, by simply liringi ng it to 
the boiliiig point; and after cooling* keep the milk on ice. This wdll dc- 
sroy germ life and reduce the chances of inilk-borne diseases to a mini- 
mum; and if we can reduce our typhoid-fever rate even only ten per cent, 
by tills simple niethod, not to mention infantile diarrhoeas and otlier- 
mfeetious fliseases, it is clearly oiir duty' to do so.’’ 


Tn dehorning calves the use -of .oaustic potash is ix^comm.ended"by an 
excbauge. Clip the hair from the skin and moisten the flesh. Bip the 
stick of caustic potash in water nintil somewdiat . softened xandyrub inyon,' 
the moistened surface of the horn. This shotdd be rubbed six or 
times until the horn becomes ' somew^hat ■sensitive. ^ ■ The operation ;r^ 
cuires only a few minutes. A scale nsuallv forms over the horn and drops 
ofl wirliiii a month or six weeks. But results are obtained when this snb- 
staiiee is used as soon as the horn can be located. This can usually be* 
doiie three or four days after birth. 
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Go^Operatloii in the Mofthern DIstHeis,, 

FOEMATIOX OF AX ASSOCIATIOX. 

association, to be known as the Northern Districts Go-operatke Agri-'. 
eiiltiiral Association, is now .being formed .in the A'ryhekl and .Pa..iilpieters-, . 
bn rg Districts, with the head office and depot Ait AkTheid. It is proposed 
to raise the caihtal hr an aminalsubseriptioiiof £1 for .either three or five 
years, after wiiicli the snbscriher beconies a life nienilter. 

Negotiations have advanced to such an extent, that it was possible to 
lioldt a congress of farmers’ del ate on, tie 14tli heptemler, to draw 
Tip the rules and regulations of the proposed association. 

It would appear that the value of co-operative principles is fast comin : 
to l)e recognised among the fanners of the Northern Districts, jiidgi.ng: 
from, the success which seems to be attending the. efforts of Air. E... 
Le\'isoiiii and otliers in the direction of the organisation of agriculture in 
tlxose districts. It may be remembered by our readers that the original 
intention was to form a co-operative toliacco factory; Int tlie idea has- 
apparently been, so well received that by request it lias been extended to all 
kinds of produce. 

Air. E. E. Sawer. Director of Experiment Stations, has Teceiitly 
toiirel the Northern Distriets, aeeompaniecl by Air. A. von Levetzow, 
Chiairmaii pro tern., and Air. E. Levisolin^ Secretary' pro tern,, delivering- 
lectures and giving advice on tobaceo cultivation. The various meetinsr« 
have been well attended, and niiieli interest has been evinced. 

The dual meeting of tlie series was held at Akyheid. Air. A. von 
Leverzow took the chair ; and after declaring the meeting open referred to 
tlie necessity for co-operation for the farmer to keep abreast of the times, 
T’iie improved ami more progressive mode of farming should he ailopted, 
and this could only follow when sufficient encouragement was given to 
the fanner, by .finding a market fo.r Ms stuff. , But to secure a market^, 
large quantities must be available. An individual farmer could not pro- 
dace such quantities, but by co-operation large supplies would be avail- 
jible for marketing. The difficulty was, not to create a demand, but to 
satisfy the demand that already existed. 

The speaker cpioted the examples of Denmark, Holland and Australia,, 
and showed the changes which had taken place as a result of the adoption 
of the principle of co-operation. To-day, he said, Australia .was exporting 
in shiploads and was a flourishing country. A¥e,' however, have to import 
our butter from that country. Instead, before we had the Tick Eeverliero, 
we should not oiil^^ have been producing sufficient for local consumption,, 
but should have been exporting as well. ' 'iv'Aiv k 
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The speaker tlien went on to discuss the formation of tlie proposed 
Land Bank, and pointed out that it was that district that had first taken 
steps to bring the matter proinmeBtly before the Colony some two or 
ftree years ago. ' 

■ lir. SaWer then spoke, liis address- being translated into Dutch. IIs 
declared that, as a result of the tour 311 st completed, . he took a very hopeful 
A'iew of the local tobacco industry ; and went on to explain that he had 
gathered his experience from the effects, etc., to be observed in the other 
Colonies as well as in dSTatal. Tobacco culture had proved to be the chief 
Teiiiedy the farmers of Eliodesia had to rely 011 to escape the impending 
disaster due to the invasion of that Colony by the East Coast Fever, and 
people should profit by this sueeessfiil experieiiee. 

Tlie Xorthern Districts and the neighbouring Transvaal territory. 
(Piet Petief and Swazieland) possessed great natural advantages for the 
ciiltivation of tobacco, but the first step was to build up a definite com.- 
mercial organisation such as existed in the Cape and .other Colonies. To- 
bacco was being grown in Vryheid and in other districts of Fatal which 
was purchased by Transvaal buyers at from 3cl. to 6 d. per pound, and after 
treatment in the Transvaal factories was actually re-introduced into Fatal 
as, a finished article, and sold, at - 28 . to 3s. per ft. This rather startling 
state of affairs was due to lack of commercial organisation on the part of 
Fataliaiis, ■ . . 

At the S.A. Produce Exhibition, the Judges had found certain good 
qualities in the South African tobacco, chiefly in connection with its 
burning and flavour, but had pointed out that it would be much improved 
"if the colour ivere lighter and the strength milder. The farmers must grow 
for the market and suit the buyers, and for that reason the speaker was 
circulating leaflets in English and Dutch, showing how this could be ac- 
complished. The Government had imported the best kinds of seed, 
manure, etc., for the purpose required, and fariiiers could purcbase the 
same at Try held or elsewhere direct from tlie Government at cost price. 
The rising generation clearly preferred cigarettes and light pipe tobacco. 
There was a great field in the demand for cigarette leaf, most of which 
liad at present to be imported, in spite of a 3s. per ft. duty,.- though cer- : 
■tain popular brands (e.g.. Aroma, etc.), were now being. made from: South 
African leaf. There was also a large demand for light coloured mild 
pipe tobacco, and the Department held stocks of five kinds of this class of 
--"Seed. 

But rlioiigh good seed might be nearly half of the battle, still, curing, 
soil and suitable manures were also important points. It was found that 
light granite soils gave the best cigarette leaf, when suitably manured. 
The rankness and coarseness of South African tobacco was clue to the use 

‘Of kraal manure. '■ ' 

If kraal manure iiacl to be employed, it should be old and well rotted. 
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but it was miicli better to employ selected fertilisers. Wood asli was also 
good. The speaker went on to explain what advantages were gained by 
the ft re-eiiring method^ and showed an illustration of the barn recently 
erected at Weenen, After drying in the barn for about six days,, the 
leaf was steamed and baled, and then left- to -slowly sweat. One, draw- 
back to rolling tobacco was- the impossibility of. so,rtiiig, tobacco .after it 
was once in roll. 

In Eiiodesia^. where the system had been thoroiigiily elaborated [md 
tried^ central warehouses had been established where the product was 
handled for the grower, the bad leaf eliminated and used for dip^ etc., 
w'hilst the west was sorted, graded and baled." W,hen it was inspected by 
buyers even from London and America, it was bought in large quantities. 
Buyers would not go round outlying districts buying small quantities of 
ungraded leaf, so that these central warehouses fulfil a most importam; 
function in tlie industry, and the cost of handling was less than |d. a It) , 
whilst far better prices were obtained, and larger orders placed. Later on, 
no doubt, inaniifacturu would also be carried on in the warehouses. 

As for cultivation, the greatest losses occurred in the seed beds, con- 
sequent iy care should be exercised in this department. The second and 
tliird crops should only be used for the native trade. There was no better 
waj" of ruhiing the name of a tobacco than by mixing successive crops 
togettier. 

As for manures, lime was required to give a uliite coherent ash, while 
potasli made tlie leaf turn well and evenly. Tobacco siifered very little 
from drought, but, on the other hand, it would not do well on badly 
drained soil. Experience in this district seemed to point to the fact that 
water (irrigation) makes the tobacco milder. At any rate, water seemed 
to be useful when transplanting, ' 

Mr. Levisohn was then called upon by the Chairman to address the 
iiieetiiig with regard to the co-operation proposals whicli were being put 
forward. A chief committee, Mr. Levisohn said, would have to be elected 
in town, and every ward would have a divisional committee: and each 
ward would also have one or two, or even three, de|)ots according to sizcj 
with a chief depot in Tryheid. 

ruder the existing difficulties attending upon traiiS 2 }ort, eacii ward, 
at the beginning, would be given a span of mules and a wagon, promised by 
tlie (loveniment. 

Anyone requiring mules for ploughing would make liis application to' 
the Divisional C^oinmittee; and should he be unable to pay for the hire, a 
printed form would have to be signed by him to the effect that his crop 
would he delivered to the Association, when, on realisation of his produce, 
the cliarges would be deducted. The same principle _ would .apply to 
transport, })ut as the poorer farmer in most' cases would not have sufficient-' 
to make up a load (6,000 lbs.), the wagon would depo,sit, the.. -..stuff.-. at ilw 
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nearest depot, and go out again collecting' ;froin otliers/^m^^ a full load 
liad been, secured, udieii it would be transported to tlie town depot to be 
dealt with. The cost ol: transport wonld tlien be calculated aeccn'diii^ 
tlie weights of the various lots and charged to the. respective aceoiiiits. 
By this inothod tlie small farmer would l)e able to have his produce brouglit 
to the market without pacing any more than if he had his own transport. 

I'pon delivery of the produce an advance would be made if asked for, 
in accordance with quantity and ruling market prices, the balance trt be 
paid when. sold. But should there ]}e anybody to wdiondflie advance wouhl 
1)0 insuMicieut for his requirements, he could ahvays obtain goods on th.o 
receipt or conpoii handed him for liis produce by the society. 

The matter of dealing with tobacco cliifered soniewiiat from that of 
other classt's of produce, continued the speaker, inasiiiiicli as with tlie 
latter the suelety wms merely an agent for the fanner, charging its eon i- 
i]iissi«>n, whereas the rolaieco would be purchased outright. 

On delivery of rtie tobacco the rniing market price wmuld be paid iii 
cadi and a coupon issued certifying the quality and quantity supplied. 
Tlie Tobacco wouhl then be treated, packed in bags, and sold. After 
six sir twelve months a balance sheet w’ould be prepared and the iiefc 
profit^ derived from the sale of the tobacco divided among the suppliers 
of tlie tobacco over and above the price paid at the time of delivery. 

Large C|uautiTies of the wmed w^ere constantly being sent out of the 
district, the usual price being sixpence ])er pound. It must go somew-here 
to be cut, and wns eventiially sold from 2s, or 2s Gd. per lb. Thus it was 
tlie maniifaerurer who was making* the piroiit— not the producer. And wdiy 
simiild tins be, the vSpeaker asked, if through eo~<,.>peratioii they could do 
this themselves and keep the money in the district ? 

Various large deals in tobacco, contracted by tlie speaker, w’'ere tlieii 
ijUOTed ill csrder to siiovr the good quality and increased deiiiaiid. 

Tlie speaker iveiit on to show* that by the Society's handling larger 
quantities the rail and otluT expenses w'ould be reduced; and a reduction 
ill expenses meant an increase in proiits. He show'ed further that tenders 
or contracts could be entered into later on, •when once the supply had 
been established. 

Having p*:niired out tlie advantages to be derived from tin? formation 
of such an association as the oue snggested,, he pointed out, on the other 
side of the question, that their respoiisibilityg - in' ca.se of failure would be 
no more than their individual subscriptions, viz., £3 or £5, as might be 
deeidetl. There were no shares, and when once a member's subscription 
wvis paid his responsibility ceased. 

Various questions baving been answered, the election of two delegates 
ami a divisional secretary was proceeded wdtb ; wdien, after votes of tlianks 
to the aoTernment and 'Mr. Sawer, and also to the Chairiiiaii and Mr. 
Levisoha,. the .iB.eetiiigvdissolyed.. :. 
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PrmiitmiMie 

EEGOEBS OF DAIRY COWS. 

Perhaps in no departiiient connected with, the farm is there more need ni 
.absolute data than the dairy: and prohabh* in no brancii of agrieiilture is 
.there to be found a wider range of. profit. ' 1 [hist rat is- e of are the- r.'- 
. suits of. an in\nstigation eondiieted by 'Hoard's ' Dairi/iiitui (U.S.A.), ’hit') 
the XA"eo.iAls of a hundred c^reaniery patroiisA Ithva.- stiowii tliat one ot 
them made 2 dollars 30 cents. for ievery ilollar invesretl in feed for his 

■ cows^ while a neighbour niadeYiie. dollar,, and ■ anoilier lost 50 cents. \.1I 
had t. he same soil and tlie. same market: ■ Yot one in ten read aii) dai^y 
:],iteratiire_, and thirty-eight out of the hundred kept cows at an actual loss. 

In order to show dairymen the irnportaiiee ■ of keeping records 
plete enough to gtive the dairy performanee of every cow in tlie herdj 
t],!e,re'l) 3 ’' .malvi.ng it possible to weed out tlie unprofitable aiii],nals ; to i,iidi.ice 

■ dairymen to keep records,, not only, for the a.<iditioiial profits, but for the 
increased interest wliich they give to all connected with, the work and the 
business .rnetliods wliieh they ]ia\"e a tendency to promote; and to sliow 
the possibilities of prodiictioii with different grades and herds of cows 
.under different conditions, therebv’ giving encouragement to the farmer 
and an incentive to higher standards and greater profits, a Circular lias 
been issued by the V.H, Bureau of Animal IndustiT, from the pen of rlie 
Assistant Chief of the Dairy Division of that Bureau. 

It is pointed out that records of the performances of dairy cows form 
the only accurate and safe basis for judging their value. It is a e‘.m- 
slant aim of progressive dairymen to improve their herds, and such iai- 
■provcmeiit must depend largely upon culling the herd and getting rid of 
the iin]n'otita])le animals. From the breeders^ standpoint records are 
especially valuable in assisting in finding eiistoiners for their stock. A 
^record is also a great help., to the .feeder.. ■ If he knows exactly what a . cow; 
„is doing, .lie can. prepare the "'Tation ■ accordingly, ■ and often ..feed. iiioFe. 
•economically. Again, a daily milk record enaliles a clairyiiiaii to detect 
the approach of sickness in a cow, and thus to take steps to ward it off. 

Many of the Fnitecl States Experiment Stations have shown the im- 
portance of keeping careful records of the individual cows, and thus de- 
termining wliich are profitable and which are kept at a loss. At, tSie 
Georgia Station the best cow in the herd gave t’,968 lbs. of milk, which ■ 
produced butter worth £24 Is., while the poorest eow in the ^aine - held 
,gave only 2,788 Rs. of milk, with a butter value of only £8 13s. 3ci At 
the Michigan Station the profit on the milk from different cows varied 
from £1 5s, 4d. to tlb 11s. lOcl. At the Yew Jersey Station the profits 
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froiii different cows varied from 6|d. to £10 I's. 2d., wlien milk wa-s- 
rallied at 4s. 2d. a hundred pounds. At the Connecticait (Storrs) Statioiiy. 
during the year 1903 the best cow gave a profit of £11 8s., ami the pooinst 
11s. 6d. in this case the cow gave a profit of nearly twice that of tlie 
average cow in the herd. At the World's Colnnibiaii Exposition, Chicago,, 
the cow with the best individual record made two and one-third times iis 
much butter as the poorest of the seventy-five. 

The Illinois Station, after testing a imniber of herds in that State,. 
madt' the following comment: — ‘"N'early every herd we have tested lias- 
proved tliat some of the cows produce butter enough to pay a handsome 
profit to the owner, while others tiiat require the same feed, care, and time' 
spent in milking do not make l)iitter enough to pay for tlie feed they 
eat. . . . One man who kept twelve cows got more money for the 

milk of three of them than he did for that of all the other nine put to- 

■ ■■ 

In a general way, of course, farmers know the good milkers in their 
herds, and in the same general way they weed out those that are considered 
inferior : but only a few breeders, whether of common of pure-bred stock,, 
use the scales or the fat test to supply definite knowledge. When the 
milk is not weighed, tlie amount is almost sure to be over-estimated. The 
fact that a cow gives 12 to 15 quai'ts of milk in a day in a certain time,, 
does not prove that she will give 5,000 pounds in a year. The cow must 
be fed and cared for during the entire twelve months, and the profit or 
loss depends on what slie will produce during the entire year. 

^^The reeord of tlie herd is a matter of the utmost importance,'* re- 
marks the Cdreniar referred to. ^^The highest degree of success cannot be 
attained unless dairymen know the productive capacity of each individual 
cow. This is necessary as a guide to rational treatment ami ti) insure the 
greatest profit,*' Tlie reeord should include not only the dairy perform- 
auce, hut a concise instory and description of each animal. A daily recoi’d 
- of the milk yield of every cow and a fat test of consecutive milkings are 
lequired if accurate records are to be secured. Samples for tins test may 
' be inis:e(h and this '‘composite sample'^ tested, the average Ixung thus ob- 
tained. The metliod is easily learned and pi'actised. Witli the percent- 
age of fat taken ]»eriodica]ly and a summary of the daily yield of milk, 

, 'the dairyman has a full record of every cow in his herd. In order to give' 
still more complete knowledge, .it is recommended that a record — at least 
approximately accurate — should be kept showing the cost of the feed coa- 
sumed by each cow, so that the economy oFproduction may be shown. 

For the purpose of testing the milk, a simple form of Babcock ap- 
paratus — eousistiug of a pipette Tor measuring tlie milk sample, an acid' 
measure, test bottles graduated to ten per cent., and a centifriigal inacbiue 
for whirling the bottles and contents at a high speed- — ^is reconimendecl. 
Full dnvetions usually accompany the apparatus as purchased. ' ' 
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While daily records are best^ various investigators have.recoBimeiidedi 
methods of 'ostimati^^ the yearly productiori from a few weighings and 
tests, a number of which have proved practical and reasonably accurate. 
The' Wisconsin Experiment Station,' for' instance, recommends weighing, 
and sampling the milk one day each week during the year ; the Illinois- 
Station suggests weighing and sampling each cow’s milk for fourteen con- 
secutive milkings every seventh week; the Vermont Station recommends' 
that when only two tests of each cow’s milk are to be made during the 
same lactation period in case of fall-fresh cows, the first test should be- 
made eight to ten weeks after calving, and the second test five and oiie- 
liaif to seven months; the Maryland Station decides, after an exhaustive 
study of this question, that the seventh month in the lactation period would 
be the best to test the cow when only one test a year is made ; when com- 
binations of two tests are to be made at different periods, this Station 
found that the third and eighth months would be best, and for a com* 
bination of tests during three months, the third, sixth and eighth. 

A tow’s dairy performance cannot be fairly judged from her record 
for a single year. Dairy cows have their ^"^off years,” and this must be 
considered when cows having poor records are being dropped from the 
herd. If this fact is not borne in mind, there is danger of selling the 
best cows. 

The following fundamental steps to be taken in improving dairy 
herds are given by the”^ Circular : — 

1. Take advantage of variation. While the tendency of nearly all 
cows raised is to become average cows, a number fall below and a fevv^ 
reach a yield of 500, 600, or even 700 pounds of butter. 

2. Those above the avei’age should be carefully selected and bred with 
care and Judgment. 

3. While- the rest must te used to detect variation and make seleorions, 
it is needed particnlarly to test the progeny, 'to determine Whether the 
good qualities of the parent have been perpetuated, and to see if any im- 
provement in the oft-spriiig has been made. 

4. Feed, care, and management are of the highest importance. Hav- 

ing. been careful It selected and having stood the test, tlie cows must be* 
well fed and eared for if their good qualities are to be retained and im- 
proved. , 


At a special general meeting of the and Coast Horrieultural 

Boeiely, held recently, it was decided to;,hoid;tT^^q shows during the next 
twelve months: a spring show of cut flowers phThq §Sth Oerr^-er. n:vd tlie 
annual general show during the third week qf\ Aprils 1&0$. * 
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Glmscr ScitlBmemt in , Flefaria- 


,€losee settleiiient is now strongly establislied as part of the ^policy of tlie 
■Vietoi’iaii Goveriiiiieiit and as, a prime '“factor in the progress of the State. 
In a paper in Dalgetiis Review for Juhg Mr. M. Grant.. Bruce reviews nbo 
working of rhe Closer Settlement Act and gives a description of vdiat has 
„ been effected by its .means. , 

Under the authority conferred on the .Government the Laiiii Act 
of 1898^, four estates were purchased in 1900-1, at a total cost of £20Sr2SS. 
.These .properties, tvhieh covered in extent 10*446^ "l,24fb and 5^,108 

acres,, respeetivelyy were siib-divicled into. 192 farm allotments,, all of which 
were taken up immediately.;, and at the present time these allotments sup- 
port a population of at least 1,000 persons. As a result of the success 
attending tliese initial experiments,, the . Closer Settlement Act tvas passed 
in 1,904. ' Under , this measure the /properties already acquired, together 
with future purcha.se3, tvere placed .under the control of a Board, kiiowm 
as the Lands Purchase and Manageinent Board. The powers entrusted 
.to, the Board, eligible it to purchase estates, tvliieli ■ may be obtained by 
miituar agreement, Sliould an owner not oonse.n.t to any terms, the Board 
srniply reports the case to the Alinister for Lands, who, if lie deem further 
.action advisable, brings the matter before Parliament. Compulsory 
purchase' does not come within the scope.. of the. Board. Estates are boiigiit 
on its recoiiiriieiidatioii, , snbjeet to the .approval of the Ministe,r,, but, it has 
no .power to launch into unlimited, expenditure ; and it has to Justify its. 
reeoiimienda lions by disposing of the properties acquired so that no ffii- 
ancial ioss results to the State. 

The allotments into which estates are divided are strictly determined 
by The value of the land. The wuTrkman, for residential purposes, may 
obtain up to 1*100 worth of land; tlie agricultural labourer, to form a 
home which in liis spare t.ime he or his family may use to siipplenieiit his 
wages, may obtain up to £200 worth: and up 'to £1,500 worth, is the limit 
for farm allotments for lamb breeding, dairying, farming, , intense culture, 
or any other purpose. It is now generally admitted, ho wmver, 
niaxiiiiiiiii value of £1,500 worth of land allow'ed a settler is too lowi tlnly 
the homestead block of a large estate may 'carry with ut /. land' up to the 
value of £4,000. The lialf-yearly payments, including interest, are 3 pet* 
eeni. oi tlie total value of the holding, and these may extend over 31 year-^ 
alihoiigli payments in advance may be made at any time, at the option of 
the lessee. Oiie-fifth of the total value of the allotment must be expended 
in iiiiproveinents : one-third of this amount by the end of the first year, 
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Malf ,bj the end, of the third year, and the balance by the end of the sixth 
year, when a negotiable title may be obtained. 

The writer considers that, broadly, .speaking, .the: Act lias proYed a 
.success. Ill it present form, he remarks, however, the Act does not touch 
the large and. deserving class, whose capital is brains, energy, . and aim 
hitioii; possessing perhaps stock, working plant and furniture, ' but without 
cash for initial expenses. ‘Tt aids the man who should not require State 
.aid — the man who is able to buy land anywhere. iSTew Zealand sets us a., 
more, practical exainple in its system of closer settlement.. There a far- 
mer has at first only to pay a low interest charge on the price tlie Govem- 
meiit. gives for his land, ■which, enables him to ma,ke immediate' ..use of 
whatever ea|)ital he can raise to develop production. Under the Yictorian 
.system of early payments, .settlers are not ' infrequently driven to money- 
lenders to obtain the means to work their ' holdings. A sy,stem wliicii has 
for its motto the. lofty sentiment, /Permanent settlement, not pecuniary 
gain,^ should have more elastic provisions, and be so adapted as not to 
press too heavily on the struggling settler at the time when he iiiost needs 
consideration.^^ 

As far as returns have yet been obtained, 18.3,320 acres have been 
purchased by Government since the inception of the idea of closer settle- 
ment^ and these ■ estates cost £l,2o8,?83. The niuiiber of applications 
wiiicli ha\'e iieeii received a.iiioiints to 2,595, to 1,083 of wliicli blocks have 
been allotted. There are now only 8 blocks left for allotment out of the 
original lands with which the foregoing figures deal. The total value of 
improvements effected in respect of these subdivided estates is £110,082. 


It. is stated. that at a. recent, meeting '.of the Costa .Eican Congress a.t 
..San. J.ose, .it was agreed , to levy a tax..of vone ..cent. 'per bunch on bananas, 
^exported, from, the Eepublie.’- . This...step,^ it.' is, said, is to be,, taken , as .....a., 
m.eans. of .raising sufficient funds to wipe out the large debt that hangs 
.■nver':',th,.e;'.Eepublie. . y,; 


The imperial ewt. of 112 Sbs. live weight may be taken in an average- 
,fed animal as representing 64 ffist of ^ carcass, or dead weight. Prime 
animals would give a larger percentage of' carcass weight, perhaps as high 
as nearly 72 ffis. in very choice bullocks, and inferior cattle a less prOpor- 
::tion>,,ffiown.''tot:60'ils., .per 
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fjLOSi:!! is now , strongly establisned as part, of the 43oliey of, the 

Tietoriaii GoTermiieiit and as a prime ''factor in the progressof the State. 
Mil a paper in Bdgetgs Beview/lor Jiiltp Mr. M. Grant Bruce reviews the 
workhig of the Closer Settlement- .Act and gives a description o'f what„lias, 
been effeered by its means. ", 

Under r,lie antliority conferred on the Gov.enimeiit by the Laiis,:! Act 
of lS98j four estates were purchased in 1900-U at a total cost of £2i)S.2SS. 
These properties^ which covered in extent' lOATB;, 4,;246, and 5^08 

acres^, respectively, were sub-divided into 19.2 farm. allotments, all of.wliieli 
. . were , taken .up i.niiiiediately : and at the present time these allotments siip- 
po-rt a poptilatio,!-! of at least 1,000 persons. As a result of th.e success 
attending these initial expe.rim.ents, the Closer Settlement Act was pass*;‘«i 
ill 1904. 'U,ii.der this' measure the properties already acquired, together 
with future purchases, were, placed under the. .control of a Board, known 
'..' as the Lands Piireliase and Maiiageiiient Board. The power.s entrusted 
.to the Board enable, it- tO' purchase estates, which .may he .o.bt-ainecl , by 
.miitiiiil agreement. Should, an owner not conse'iit ; to any terms, the Board, 
simply -reports the -case to the Minister: for Lands, tvho, if lie 'dee,:m 'further 
- action advisalile, brings -the matter .before Pa'rliameiit. Gompiilsory 
piiicliase docs not come 'within the -scope of the Board.. Estates are boiigiit 
on its reeoiimiciiclation, subject- to.. tlie approval of the Mi'iiister, bur it has 
no power to launch into unlimited expenditure t and it. has to justif}' its 
recommendations Irr disposing of the properties acquired so. that no 
aneial loss results to the State, 

The allotments into which estates are :d.'iv'ided are ,stii,citly cleteiiniiicol 
by the value of the land. Tlie workman, . for residential ,,p-iirposes, may 
obtain up ^ItlO worth of land; 'the agricuiltninl -4abo'u.ii3r,: to, form , a 
home whieli in his spare time he or his faiiiiU may use to supplement his 
wages, may obtain up to £200 worth: 'and, up to £l,o00 worth is the limit 
for farni allotments for Iamb breeding, daiiwing,' farming, intense culture, 
or any other purpose. It is notv generallyyaclmitted, ..however, that Tiii-S '. 
iiiaxliiiimi value of £1,500 tvorth of land allotved a settler is too iotv. Only 
the homestead block of a large estate may carry with it land up to the 
value of £4,000. The half-yearly payments, including interest, are d per 
cent, c4 the total value of the holding, and these may extend over 31 years, 
alilioiigh payments in advance may be made at any time, at the option of 
the lessee. One-fifth of the total value of the allotment must be expended 
in improveineiirs: iDiie-third of this amount by the end of the first year. 
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lialf by tbe end of tlie third year^, and the balance by the end of the sixth 
year, when a negotiable title may be obtained. 

The writer considers that^ broadly speakings the Act has proved a 
success. In it present forin^ he remarks^ however/ the Act does not touch 
the large and deserving class^ whose capital is brains^ energy/ and am- 
bition; possessing perhaps stocky working plant and fiirniturey bnt withont 
cash for initial expenses. ‘"Tt aids the man who shonid not require State 
aid — the man who is able to buy land anywhere. ISTew Zealand sets ns a 
more practical example in its system of closer settlement. There a far- 
mer has at first only to pay a low interest charge on the price the Grovern- 
ineiit gives for his land^ which enables him to make immediate use of 
whatever capital he can raise to develop production. Under the Victorian 
system of early payments^ settlers are not infrequently driven to money- 
lenders to obtain the means to work their holdings, xk system whicli has 
for its motto the lofty sentiment. •Permanent settlement^ not pecuniary 
gain/ shonid have more elastic provisions^ and be so adapted as not to 
press too heavily on the struggling settler at the time when he most needs 
•eoiisiderationd^ 

As far as returns have yet been obtainec/ 183^320 acres have been 
purchased by Government since tlie inception of the idea of closer settle- 
ment; and these estates cost £l,2o8^I83. The iiiuiiber of applications 
wliieli have been received amounts to 2,595^ to 1.083 of which blocks have 
been allotted. There are now only 8 blocks left for allotment out of the 
original lands with which the foregoing figures deal. The total value of 
improvements effected in respect of these subdivided estates is £110^082. 


V...:.:/: It.'is stated that at a ^reeent'nieeting of .-the. Costa- Rican ' Congress . at 
-Sau ' Jose/ it was' agreed to, levy a tax of one. cent, per hunch, on bananas 
■exported from the Republic. This step^ it is said^ is to be taken as a 
means of raising sntSeient funds to wipe out the large debt that hangs 
■over .the , Republic. ' 


The imperial cwt. of 112 lbs. live weight may be taken in an average- 
fed animal as representing Gd 1t)S. of carcass, or dead weight. Prime 
animals would give a larger percentage of carcass weight, perhaps as high 
as nearly 72 lbs. in very choice bullocks, and inferior cattle a less proper-' 

■tion,tdowh,''to v6dlbs..:;perycwt.;:of 
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MgriGultural Machinery. 


GFLTIYATORS FOE LUGEEl^E AND OTHEE CEOPS. 


With the introcliietion of labour saving and time saving machinery gradn- 
ally disappear the old-tiiiie niethods that have characterised the practice 
of agricnltiire for centuries ■ past. Modern ' competition, and the; general 
spirit of progress eoiiipel the gradual adoption of labour-saving devices; 
and in all branches of agriculture the older forms of machinery are being 
gradually improved iipdm and new appliances are being introduced. 

Ill recognition of this fact it will be the policy of this Journal in 
future to endeavour to keep readers up to date in the various lines of farm 
machineiT that from time to time contain improvements. Last month' we: 
were enabled to give particulars of eertaiii machines which Messrs. 
Maleomess & Ltd., have., introdneed; this montli some points on. 


Agricultural Machiner y. 
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■some of the machines \Yhich Messrs. G. IsTorth & Son,, the well-kiiowii 
machinery merchants of Durban^ are stocking, may prove of interest to 
readers. 

Messrs. G. hTortli & Son carried off the only two first prizes awarded 
in their section at the recent Durban Show, and are to be congratulated 
on their success, especially considering the large exhibits and the keen 
competition they had to contend against. 

The first illnstration shows the Eotary Lucerne Cultivator specially 
constructed for Messrs. North & Son. This implement is a great improve- 
ment upon the heavier cultivators which depend upon the weight of the 
digger heads to secure penetration of the teeth, which in soft land fre- 
quently dig too deep, while in hard land they scarcely enter the ground. 
By means of special spring pressure this cultivator can be regulated to 
dig at a imiforiii depth regardless of the class of soil. This cultivator is 
constructed entirely of steel and iron, with the exception of the pole. The 
wheels are 48 inches high and the cultivator can be worked at a width 
36 inches. 



BRANTFORD 13-TOOTH CULTIVATOR. 


The well-known ^^Brantford 13-Tooth Cultivator” is depicted in the 
next: illustration with a seeder attachment. The machine can be pur- 
chased with or without this attachment, the difference in price being a 
matter of £6. It is stated that the teeth of the Brantford Cultivator will 
stand any strain, and that it is impossible to break them with fair usage. 
This cultivator, which we understand is having a large sale, is highly 
spoken of, and was awarded first prize in competition against the Mar- 
tins Cultivator, at a Public Trial held at . Bethlehem. 
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DISC CULTIVATOR 


Out tliircl illustration, shows Cultivator solcl bj Messrs. North, 

and Son. This cultivator is very strongly constructed, being made en- 
tirely of steel and malleable iron. Tlte frame stands inches above 
ground and the arch is 22 inches vide, which prevents growing crops from 
being da.iiiagecl. Tlio bearings , are dust-proof. The discs are convertible 
from iii-tlirow to out-throw, and tlie frame is adjustable from 4S inches 
to id indies. ' . . , " 

The ".Adjustable Areli Cultivator'' is' sliowni in' the last illustration.. 


m 


The hand Board. 
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Tills cultivator, being made of steel, is very light, and coiiibiiies strength 
with durability. The arch, which is in two parts held together with 
cdarnps and set screws, can be acljiistecl in width (expanded or contracted)' 
f ully nine inches to accommodate the cultivator to different widtlis or rows. 

An unfortunate transposition of the titles of two of the illnstrat ions 
occurred, by an error on the part of the printers, in our last moiithis article. 
The macliine illustrated on page 929 is the ^‘^Captaiii Kidd^' Cultivatoiv 
and should have appeared on page 932, in place of the larger illustration 
thereon, which is the Moline Cultivator. 


The Lend Boerd, 


MOIsTHLY MEETIISC4. 


The usual inonthl}' meeting of the Land Board was held in the offices of 
the Department of Agricnltiire on Tuesday and TTednesday, the 2Tth and 
28th August. Owing to his illness, Mr, James Morton, who has held the 
position of Chairman since the inception of the Board, has felt compelled 
to resign his position as Chairman and a member of the Board. A resolu- 
tion placing on record the Board’s deep appreciation of the valuable ser* 
vices rendered ])y him, not only to the Board hut to the Colony in general, 
was imanimously passed. Mr. G. E. Eieliards, of Moot Eiver, has been' 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. MortoiTs resignation and took 
Ills seat for the first time on the 2Tth August. All the other members of 
tlie Board, namely, Messrs. Aeutt, Arbuthnot, Mullens, and Turner, were 
present. Mr. Aeutt was elected Chairman for the meeting. 

the Board proceeded to interview applicants, the Minister of 
Agriculture, the Hon. W. A, Deane, met the Board, and it has been ar- 
ranged that certain members of the Board shall visit, for the purpose of 
valuing them, the small farms which have recently been laid off in the 
^ ieinity of Wiiikel Spruit. 

Hpwards of 28 applicants for land appeared in person before the- 
Board. Of these 19 were passed as suitable applicants, 4 have still to 
furnish documentary evidence in respect to their capital, while the Board 
was unable to pass 2 owing to insufficiency of means and lack of practical 
experience. The remaining applicants were already in possession of land., 
Doeumeiitary evidence was produced by applicants of capital in cash and 
stock to the amount of £17,500-. ■ t t, t- : ' ; t';:;:. t 
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Four applications for advances 'tuider ' tlae provisions of the Agriciil- 
taral Development Act^ 190^ were laid before tlie Board. One was ap- 
]>rove(i, and the Board proposes to go personally into the other applications 
when it visits Winterton in October, .■ 

In view of the large number -of applications 'Wliicli have been, iiiade^ 
and which are still being received. for land in the .various, parts, of .. the 
Colon.Yj the Board is recommending to 'the 'Minister of Agrienlttire that all 
Crown Lands for which enquiries have been made should be at once siir- 
veyedj beaconed off and valued and that until the applications vhlcli liave 
aixeady been received have been tinaily dealt with no further applications 
.for : such iaiids should be received. The Board is also urging., upon the 
Government the advisability of introducing legislation for the purpose of 
placing the Rules and Regulations for the disposal of Crown Lands on a 
..permanent basis. 

Another meeting of the Board was held on “the 25th of September; 
and on the evening of the following day the Board left for Zululand for 
the purpose of inspecting the lands which it is proposed to lay off beyond 
Empangeni- Certain members of the Board have been deputed to re- 
visit the Oribi Flats. In connection with the claims for compensation 
which have been made by certain allottees as a result of an error in the 
surveys of several of the Qudeni farms, the Board has signified its willing^ 
MSB to undertake d visit to the district and to arbitrate in the matter. 
Early in October the Board proposes entering on its annual tour of in- 
spection of the Weenen and Winteiion ■Irrigation Settlements.. It is- 
probable that the Board will also visit the. ■farm ^Varke.nsfontein, in. the 
...vicinity ■ of Colenso. . 


'y; The holes caused by rust in a watering-can can be stopped with very 
little trouble. First dry 'the can 'thorouglily; -then dip a piece of linen or. 
cotton rag in copal varnish and put it over the leaky place inside. Wlien' 
thoroughly hardened, give a coat of paint -to the whole cun, outside and in. 


The demand for Australian butter in London is slowly declining, 
says recent issijc-* of the Agricultural Gazette (London), as none now 
arriving can be called strictly "Vrhoicest/’ for which the demand eon- 
tiiiiies good. Xew Zealand arrivals find a good market, owing to their 
.Mgll:. quality..': 
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AgriculMral Organisation 'in Gape Oolomj. 


A&HcuSiural OrgBitssation 

fit Cape Coloaya 


PEOGEESS DUEING 190C-7. 


The Ecport of tlie Cape Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation (Mr. 
P. J. Hannon), for tlie year ended 30th Apri^ 1907^ a copy of which has 
just come to hand, throws much light on the prevailing conditions and tlie 
progress which* has been made in the direction of the organisation of 
agriculture in the Old Coiony. The Eeport is, in addition, of particLilar 
interest in view of the discussion wvhich took place recently in the Natal 
Parliament on the question of securing Mr, Hannoir/s services for a series 
of lectures in this eoniitry on agrieultural co-operation. 

Tlie progress of agricultural co-operation in the Cape Colony .during 
the year under review was, on the whole, satisfactory ; while the principles 
which underlie schemes of agricultural organisation are more clearly 
understood. The first branch of Cape agriculture to whicli the principle 
of co-operation is being applied most siiccessfnlly is the ivine industry. 
During the vintage of this 3 nar five co-operative wineries were in full 
operation, constructed on the most modern principles, with reference to the 
scientific treatment of large volnmes of wine by the most up-to-date 
methods, and dealing in the aggregate with something like 3,000 leaguers 
of wine. It was especially desirable, if the wine industry of the Colony 
were to be placed on^^a competitive basis with a similar article in any, other 
part of the world, that the principle of uniformity and highly developed 
scientific treatment should be applied to the process of manufacture and 
siil'sequeut treatment. In Mr. Hannom's opinion the co-operative wineries 
refejTod to will not merely compare favourably with tlie best equipped im 
sti Hi L ions of a similar character on the Continent of Europe, but are, in 
many respects, superior; and not the least encouraging part of their work- 
ing is the intense interest taken by their members in all the processes in- 
^■olved in the making of high-class wine. The critieisin may, perha})B, be 
applied to these winerie.^ tiiat the expenditure involved is out of proportion 
to the actual business turnover at present,, but, as Mr. Hannon points out, 
it must be remembered that the wine industry, given favourable conditions 
and a full measure of organisation, is capable of further vast development, 
and, therefore, the actual turnover in the early years cannot be taken in 
any measure as .. repmsefitative of their possible future utility. ^ These 
wineries are situated at Stellenbosch, Drakeiistein, Wellington, Tulbagii, 
and Montagu. For the vintage of 1908 fifteen furtlier wineries arc con- 
templated, and there seems little doubt^ Mr, Hannon thinks, that, if or- 
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gaiiisation be Yig’oroiisly puslied forward many of these will be ready 
for act ive work at the close of the present year. This will mean that a 
large proportion of the total wine prodnetion of the Golony will be xiiider 
the control of an iip-to-date organisation, producing wanes of their re- 
speetire. types' of tlie highest standard of. character. .These wineries w^ill 
further be federated together throngh a central committee representative of 
them all, which wall enable them, as a single conibinatioii, to take such 
united effort as may be deemed politic for the protection of their business 
and the further deveiopinent of this important national interest. The 
following table gives some particulars of interest with regard to the 
wineries . now organised ■ 


Name of Society. 

Nominal 

Capital- 

Reserve 

Capital. 

AlloUed 

Capital. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

X 

c S 

Amount 
of Govt. 
.Advance, 

Nature 

of 

Security. 

The . Wellingfton Co-operative 
Winery, Ltd. ' . . 

£ 

5,000 

shares) 


£ 

2,500 

£ ■ s. 

1,250 0 


£ s. 

10,000 0 

Mortjrage 

Bond 

The Drakenstel.n Co-operative 
Winery, Ltd, . * . . 

15,000 
(£i shares) 



166 8 

10 

8,605 4 


The Drostdy ' Co-operative 
'Winerj-, Ltd. - 

^ 5,000 
(£i shares) 

4,000 shares 

1,500 

150 0 

n 

5,000 0 


M,'08itag:iie. Co-operative 'Whines, 

■ . Ltd. . . . , . 

10,000 
(£e shares) 


2,175 

i 

! 156 12 

56 

1; 3,826 .0 

- 

Farmers' Co-operative Wine Co. 
(Steltenbosh), Ltd., . ' . . 

10,000 

(£50 shares) 

joo shares 

3.300 

106 0 

12. 

i , 

! to^ooo 0 

- 


''^^Notwithstanding what has. been achieved,^' says Mr. Hannon, how- 
ever, ^"'and more particularly in view of the further operations contem-' 
plated, I am bound to call serious attention to the present, crisis affecting 
the wine industry of the Oolony. ’ It .is a matter for very serious thonglit 
whether the organisation of wineries, involving very large outlay by the. 
State in the form of loans, and a very large investment on the part , of 
farmers in the form of share capital,, can wisely be proceeded with in view 
of the existing limitations .of. our nmrke.tv unless mew" possibilities ,a.re 
opened for the disposal of this important produeti^ 

THE DAIHYING INDHSTEY. 

There were in operation during the whole or portion of the year under 
review eight co-operative creameries. Their names, capital, and tlid 
airioimt of Goveriiiiieiit advances made to them are shown in the followinff 
table:— 
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Name of Co-operath'e Dairy 
Society, 

Nominal 

Capital, 

Reserve 

Cap’tal. 

Allotted 

Capitol. 

. 

Paid up 
Capital. 

No. of 
Member.s. 

Amount 
of Govt. 
Advance. 

Nature 

of 

Security. 

Bowker’s Park Creamery and 

£ 


£ 



£ 









. Factor}', Ltd. 

Bedford and Cottesbrook Model 

20,000 
{£x shares) 

5,000 shares 


0 

0 

i> 

O' 

57 

5,000 

Mortgage 

B’ond 

Dairy Co., Ltd. . 

Wi’t'K'Ires) 

2.000 un- 
allotted in 
Mar.,, 1906 

14.97s 

12,315 0 


4.500 

% 

The South African Co-operative 







Dairy Co., Ltd. (Adelaide), , 

10,000 
{£i shares) 


6,192 I2S 

5. 573 4/6 

xa. 

8,000 

■: I'V: ^ 

Klipheurel Farmers’ Dairy Co., 








Ltd. . . , . , , 

Wellington Co-operative Dair\- 
Ltd. 

The Pokwani Farmer.s’ Co-oper- 

{£x shares) 

500 shares 

1,282 

798 7/10 

47 

. 4,000 


(.£20 shares^ 

AS 

1,400 

254 0 

50 

4.500 


ative Dairy Society, Ltd, . . 

Western Province Dairv Co., t 

2,000 

(.j^i shares) 

440 •. 

1,560 

no 10 

12 . i 

1 

273 7s Sd 

i ” 

* Ltd . ! 

! 

Darling Co-operative Creamerv, i 

2,00c 

{£$ share.s) 

■ 

1,850 

185 0 

i 

i 

45 I 

i ■ 

600 

Notarial 

Bond 

Ltd : . ! 

■ 'i 

5,000 

{£i shares) 


4.175 

1 

1.043 15 

i 4S 

3, 500 

Mortgage 

Bond 


The main obstacles^ it is stated, which have to be overcome in the 
spread of tlie dairying industry in the Cape Colony are : — 

1. The farmer must be brought to understand that in many districts 
dairying is not merely an incidental but an essential part of his farming, 

2. The much greater care necessary in the selection, breeding and 
general treatment of milch cows, 

3. Piaising sufficient foodstuffis for the use of milch cows during the 
scarce period of the South African seasons. 

4. Greater attention to general cleanliness in the kraal, the cow, the 
milker and the vessels. 

5. Proper standing and cooling arrangements for milk and cream, 

6. More systematic delivery of cream to creaineries and collecting 
'■centres. 

■/. The recognition of the fact that abnormally high prices for col* 
onial butter can no longer be maintained, and that the producer to-dayy 
in this Colony, has his limits to price necessarily determined by the landed 
value of imported butter. 

8. The unfortunate tendency, now happily no longer persisted in, 
on the part of the creameries to keep up large supplies of butter in cold 
storage from one part of the year to another. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Hannon thinks, that, with the spread of 
education and more enlightened methods of farming generally, most of 
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iliese obstacles will be successfully surmounted; and probably in time 
dairying will come to be regarded, in certain districts at all ^ events, as 
occupying tlie same eminent position in Cape agriculture as is tlie case 
ill tlie Australian States. ‘"But at the present moment the cieaineiy in- 
dustry oscillates with much too great a range between a feast and a 


famine;’^ 

The difficulties affecting the organisation of the dairying industry in 
the Colony have, it is stated, been more serions and irritating than could 
have been anticipated. In some instances there was much inconvenience 
caused through the want of really competent creamery managers in the 
countiyy, and comniittees were necessarily obliged to accept sncli men as 
tliey were able, at the early stages of their operations, to secure. More- 
oveiy skilled hands capable of taking charge of machinery were not always 
available, and this naturally impaired the efficient and economical working 
of the plant. Aeeonnt-keeping has occasionally been defective; and the 
preparation of inontlily returns of purchases, sales and working expendi- 
ture, for the information of the Government, has not infrequently been 
unsatisfactory, and in a few eases almost wholly neglected. Troubles also 
arose through the mistaken policy of a few creameries in the accumnlation 
of large quantities of butter in the season, with a view to a rising 

market during periods of scarcity. Marked improvement has, however, 
been eifeeted in the various matters indicated, and every creamery may 
now he said to be managed and maintained on business principles, having 
regard to its local conditions and tlie exigencies of its district. "‘The 
managers in charge are hard-working and earnest, accounts and returns 
have little to be found fault with, committees are gi^^ing constant evidence 
ofnnoi’e energetic supervision and are thoroiigiily alive to tlieir responsi- 
bilities, tidelity guarantees and insurance policies are all in order, the 
cold storage of quantities of butter has been definitely abandoned, and 
wherever defective management has supervened there are genuine and suc- 
CLSsi'ul elforts being made to recover lost ground and establish confidence.-’ 

There is, of course, still, and must be for some time, Mr. ITannon 
points otit, tlie diuwbaek incidental to irregularity of cream supply, and 
consequently at certain parts of the season working expenses will bear an 
abnormally high ratio to turnover; but here, as elsewhere, the spread of 
knowledge of dairying on a seieiitifie basis, and the gradual appreciation of 
the profits accruing from tliis branch of farming, will steadily bring 
aboin increase and uniformity in the quantity of milk and cream delivered 
at the creameries. 

Theru were in existence in Cape Colony on tiie 30tli April, 1907, 53 
co-operativo iissoeiation of various kinds, made up as follows: — 


Wineries 

Creameries . . .. . . ...... , 

3111k Fasteiiring Stations 
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Cheese Factories ' . . ■ . , 1 

Syndicates ■■ 9 

Cold Storage . . 1 

Fruit Preserving . . .... . . . . . . . . ...... 1 

Fruit Drying and Exj^ort .... .... . . . . . . . . 4 

Produce Agencies .. . . . . 2 

Wool Associations 22 


There were^ in addition, 56 societies and syndicates in process of for- 
mation, besides 31 selieines not fully considered. 

We hope to return to this subject in our next issue, as tlie experience 
which is being gained in Cape Colony will of a certainty be found of value 
to those in* FTatal who are interested in the organisation of our agrieul- 
tiire. As Mr. Hannon points out, in all neAv movements, and especially 
in tliose affecting agriculture, valuable ideas may be derived from tlie ex- 
' of other countries; but those ideas may do )nore liarm than good 
if their wliolesale introduction were to be advocated in Sontli Africa witli- 
out careful regard to, and very thoughtful study of, tlie peciiliaritieB of 
c:in soil, eliinate, and economic conditions. 

In concluding the present article, it may be interesting to cpiote dT'\ 
Hannon’s summary of tlie principal points to be borne in mind by the 
advocates of co-operative enterprise, as, if such fundamental considerations 
are kept in view in this country, the work of agricultural organisation will 
rim much more smoothly and satisfactorily. These arc that: — 

1. The creation of successful industrial enterprise is a process of 
somewhat s^ow growth, and involves the constant and serious application 
of elementary business principles to the details of the undertaking; and not 
uiifrequently necessitates personal and coll eetive saerihee on the part of 
its promoters in its earlier stages. 

2. Mutual trust and confidence, and respect for one another's pre- 
judices and points of view must constantly pervade the minds of those 
as...Geiated together, 

3. The scheme proposed must be treated from its most clifficiilt aspect, 
and every possibility of failure must be examined with due regard to tlu.^ 
best means by wbieb it may be surmounted. 

4. The individual member of the society or syndicate must regard Ids 
share in its operations with the same sense of responsibility as if be were 
dealing with a scheme of improvement upon his own property. 

5. Every scheme must he thought out as a purely business proposal, 
and all considerations apart from its strictly commercial aspeci mnst he 
eliminated. 

G. Before seeking vState aid local enterprise should be exploited to the 
nttermost, and financial support sought vSbould be regarded as supple- 
mentary to fully developed local effort, 
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Land Board. 

ANMTAL EEPOBT, 1906-1. 

The following annual report of tlie Land Board has been submitted to the 
Minister of Agriculture by the Chairman of the Board: — 

Hon. Minister of Agriculture. 

Sir, — I hare the honour to present to you the Second ximiual Eeport 
of the Land Board appointed under Section 5 of the Agricultural Bevelop- 
.nieiit Act, 1904. 

2. Diiring the year 12 sittings of the Board were held and official 
inspection of the Weenen and "Winterton Irrigation Settlements, in addi- 
tion to one inspection and report made by an indiTidiial meml)er thereof. 

3. The following is a table of the attendances at the meetings, etc., 


of the Board held during the year:— 

Po.ssible No. 

Actual No. 


of Attendances. 

of Attendances. 

Mr. Morton (Chairman) 

. . 13 

13 

Mr. xientt ; . , , 

. .. 13 


Mr. Arhuthnot . 

. . . 2 

,2 

Mr, Mullens . . 

.. 13 

12 

Mr.', Turner ' . . /. 

. . 2 

2 ; 

Mr. Kirkman .. . .. .. . . 

9 

3 

, Mr. Moor 

. . 9 

6 


4. Owing to Mr. Kirkman and Mr. Moor having been elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly, they had to tender their resignations, and 
Messrs. St. George Arbntlmot and E. J. Turner were appointed by tbe 
Governor in Council for the iinexpired periods of Messrs. Kirkman's and 
Moor's appointments. 

5. Mr. Aeutt retired on the 30tli June, 190r>, in aeeordanee with 
Section 9 of the Act, and was re-appointed hy the .Governor in Council 
for another period of three years. 

2;ULTJLAND LANDS. 

iy. The Board has continued to select and advise upon applicants for 
the lands in Zuliilaiid thrown upon for European selection. These lands' 
however, have not been placed by the Government under the Agrieiiltural 
Development Act, and the Board has not been asked to advise in reo-ard to 
their occupation or development. It has not been in any wav associated 
uitli the Ziiliikad lands beyond that of being asked to select' and advise 
upoii^a|^)Iieants for the same for the approval of the Minister. 

I* One hunclred and one applicants for the Zululand lands were 
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exaiiiined by the Board during the year, and 93 were recommended to the 
Minister as suitable^ representing approximately 55^000 acres of land. 

hWOTI LAhTDS. 

8. The hTonoti lands referred to in the Board’s previous report have 
not been offered to the public on account of East Coast Fever having ap- 
peared in the district and the lands in question being infected. The 
Board considers it impracticable to deal with these lands until the East 
Coast Fever disappears from the district. 

YAEKEFTSEOFFTEIN-. 

9. FTo action has been taken in connection with this farm, which was 
acquired prior to the creation of the Board in conneetion with a eoiitem- 
plated irrigation scheme. Pending the consideration of the seheme in 
question, the Board deems it inadvisable to throw this farm open for 
settlement. 

OVERSEA IMMIGEAFTTS. 

10. The Board regrets to have to report that practically no oversea 
immigrants have come to its settlements in response to the advertisements 
and circulars issued in Great Britain. 

EIGHT OF COHVEESIOH. 

11. The Board has again urged upon yon and upon the Government 
dn necessity for giving settlers tinder the Agricultural Development Act 
the right of conversion to freehold after a reasonable period has elapsed. 
Many suitable settlers have been deterred from taking up land at ‘Winter- 
ton on account of the leasehold system, and the Board considers that it 
will be to the interests of the Colony to hold out the inducement of free- 
hold to intending settlers. 

AGEICTJLTUEAL CEEDIT BANKS. 

12. The Board still recommends that the Agricultural Development 
Act be amended so as to give the Board power to assist in the formation of 
Agrieiiltural Credit Banks. 

ITNALTENATED CROWN LANDS. 

13. The position of the Board as regards the unalienated Crown 
Lands of tlic Colony is still undefined. 

WEENEN SETTLEMENT. 

14. The Board has found itself unable to assist the Weenen settlers 
in the development of their lands owing to the fact that Section 47 of the 
Agricultural Development Act of 1904 limits advances to settlers upon 
improvements to the first three years of their occupation. The Board lias, 
therefore, recommended to the Government that the words ^Vithin the 
first three years of his occupation of an allotment” be deleted from the 
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: y 15,., In,aecordaiiee,witli tlle■■adYiee^giYen bv/llie, die Giiltivatioii , 

a]* liieoriie lias been taken; up, ^ by tlie. s,e tilers .at, W'eeneiij but tlie Bpaid 
regrets' to -liaYe to report tliat sufficient: eare;.has., not been exercised-by soine.t; 
of the settlers, wi til the result that trouble , lia.s arisen through tlie pie- 
eence of weeds and grasses amongst the' lucerne marketed. 

IG. The instalments on these lands are still greatly in arrear. The 
Board has brought what pressure it can to bear ^xpon ih.e Bem&vs to clear 
of! those arrears, and luis giyeii eYery consideration possible in view of 
tlie dfficult’es the settlers have had to contend with in the past. ^ ■ 

17. A storm of an exceptionally bad charactei* swept over Alecnen 
in February, 1906, and waslicd away a portion of tlio retaining wall. This 
was, however, promptly repaired and strengthened, a vote o! .tttyO being 
granted by tlie (hn'erninent for the purpose from ca[)it-il account. 

18. The formation of an Advisory Committee, consisting of five 
resident settlers on the AYeenen U]'>per Settlement, was authorised by the 
Board to advise and upliold the Channel Keeper in the execution of ins 
duties in coniieetioii with the regulation and. distribution of water from 
the AVeeiien High Level Furrow and to assist in the economical and 
efficient working of the Fpper Settlement. 

AAANTERTOK. 

19. As a consquenee of the Kative Eebellion. all the young settleis at 
AYinterton had to take the field, thereby seriously interfering with theii 
farming operations. 

20. Seven applications hu financial assistance under Section 1-8 of 
the Agricultural Development Act, 190L were granted by the Board dur- 
ing the year. One application was refused. 

21. Tiventy-eight applications were made to the Board for allotments, 
arid twenty-one were passed, five of whom, however, subsequently withdreuv 
their applications. The numh'u* of settlers at AATnterton on the 81sl 

MiBs'":Hewetsoii' and',,' 

take:; vip"' 

mdiistfy it ^ will prove remunerative.', ''Owing, however, to various 
; ' cause, e, the settlers hgve hot yet found themselves in a position to go in for 
' The Board had under consideration the advisability of ad- 
y.-memgi money to the settlers for the purpose of buying dairy stock, but, 
ill view of the outbreak of East -Coast, Fever within the Colony, decided to 
leave the matter in abeyance' until it could more clearly be seen what thev 

26. 8od huts have 'fen eraeted'at the Winterton Settloraeiit. Those; 




AN AVENUE OF TREES IN ESHOWE. 

^ Photo hy Mr.J, /. Stephenson j Deph of Agriculture, 
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consist of tlu^ee jooins, and are let to settlers at a iiioiitlilY rental of 5s.^. 
payable until tlie capital cost, with interest, has been paid off, 

24:. : xAl site, embracing five' acres, for a school at Wintertoii, has been ■ 
piniiivni by the Board in the yicinity of the Eailway Station, and the 
educational facilities fliereby established will, the Board trusts, proye of 
eonsiderable kmefit to tlm 

““ EAILWAYCOMM'U^^^ : ; ^ 

25. The eonstniction of brancli lines to the Weeiien and Winter ton 
Settlements yyas eoinmenced during the year. The railway to Wcenen is 
of narrow gauge starting at Estcourt, and that to Wiutertoii is of ordinary 
gauge, branehiiig off at Ennersdale, Both Tines were well in hand before 
the close of the year with uvery prospect of being sliortly completed. 

CO-OPBEATIYE ASSOCIATIOm 

26. Ko financial assistatlce to Ch'Op8ratiye x4.ssociations was forniali v 
applied for during tlie year, altliougli correspondence and interviews bad 
taken place lietwoen the Board and one or two applicants as to the terms 
upo:;i wliicli such assistance would be granted. 

27. The Board has laid down the following conditions to he complied 
with before it will be prepared to recommend any loan to the Govern- 
ment : — 

{a) That tlm Society adopts the rules for Co-operative Societies 
which have been approved by the Land Board. 

(5) That the Board reserves to itself the right to l)e entitled to 
delegate any member of the Board or any Government 
official to be present at any meeting of the Society or, Board 
of Directors, and such member of the Board or Government 
official to' be entitled to all the privileges of an oi’dinary 
sliareliolder — except the right of voting — and to enquire at 
any time into the financial position, and work of the 
Society. ■ ■ 

(c) Tliat the Land Board reserves to itself the riglit to call 
upon the Society at any . time to submit statements showing 
the nature and transactions of the Society and setting forth 
in detail its financial position. . ' . 

{d) That any Specialist of the Government Bliall have the right, 
rdailoteablA' the 
.,''1;/::;.::''' /ye; ::Sociely':,hnd''^'’Cnqhifei,l^^ 

(e) That the loan can only be advanced on the condition that 

28 . Eules for Cb-oprative^.Societies^ based nfm the,: 
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British Agricultural, Organization Society, were framed and, issued during 
tlie year. They are sold by the Stationery Storekeeper, Colonial Offices, 
at tlie rate of Is. a copy. 

railway PASSES. 

29. The free railway passes placed at the disposal of the members of 
tlie Board in previous years were withdrawn last _ year and orders for 
tickets have since been issued by the Secretary for journeys undertaken 
by the iiieiiibers. 

1 have, etc., 

JAMES MOETOY, 

t 4 ; ' Chairman, Land Board, 


Prepsiration of Wool fof IVIas*ket. 

Tub Home Wool Buyers^ Association, England, have issued the following 
suggestions to wool growers on the preparation of wools for tlie market. 

Washing . — Sheep to he eareMly washed, and clipped within 10 or 12 
days after wasbing, otherwise tlie wool cannot fairly be sold as washed. 
Sheep should be propeily clagged before wasbing, as the manure not only 
discolours the water but damages the fleece. 

Clipped when Dry . — Sheep to he thoroughly dry before being clipped, 
as wool clipped in a clamp state c]uiekly deteriorates in appearance and 
. value, . 

Clipping Yard . — The yard or shed where clipping takes place to be 
kept as clean as possible. Every care should be used to keep the wool free 
from, grass, straw or vegetable matter. 

Winding Wool . — The fleece to be neatly wound (no string or twine 
should be used). All claggings to be taken ofl. Locks and broken wool 
to be packed separately. 

Bip . — Ho dip which discolours the wool should be used. 

Branding . — The sheep should be branded in sneli a manner that little 
of the inarldng remains when fleece is clipped. All parts affected by tax 
and eoinposition have to be clipped off before the wool can be used, these 
being of little value. The Association recommends all sheep to be marked 
vnili a mixture that is soluble in hot water, and whenever possible on the 
head, 

■Storinfj.~lt is very important that wool should he stored in a dry 
place, and kept as clean as possible. 'Ho grain should be near the wool 
as it is often carried into Bie :pilehy-''vernaink-"^ 
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Locusts in August, 


EaPiLY ill tlie month the swarms of flying loenste, which have been 
hybernatiiig in the Colony and more or less confined to certain districts;, 
began to evince a restless disposition and to make minor migrations. The 
tendency of flight was towards no particular point of the compasS;, and,, as 
formei-ly noticed., the swarms remained in the middle belt. In the 
hTgotshe Division swarms had been resident in the low country, but 
just at the end of July these entered Zulnland. ‘Wliat caused this de- 
parture cannot be stated, unless it was extensive grass burning. During 
the last few days of the month this district was invaded from Swaziland. 

The restlessness of the swarms was clearly indicated in the reports 
reaching this office by the fact that fliers were frequently reported from 
places and even districts in which they had been absent for several months. 
That this feature was not confined to the locusts in Natal alone became 
manifest during the last week of the month, when from Paulpietersburg, 
Yrylieid, Babanango, Greytown and New Hanover reports of locusts dying 
S.E. came to hand freqiientty. This indicated that invasion was taking 
place from the direction of Swmiland, as all those neighbourhoods had 
remained free of locusts for some time. Enquiries addressed to the Cen- 
tral Locust Bnrean resulted in information being furnished which goes to 
establish the fact that a large flight has occurred from the direction in- 
dicated. This invasion, at the time of writing, is not a grave one except- 
ing tliat it adds to the number of swarms in the Colony. If, however, mare 
locusts enter the Colony, there is certainly reason for anticipating a 
troublesome locust season, because there have been more swarms wintering 
in Natal tbaii during any former winter of which the writer has cognizance. 

M the time of writing, the immediate vicinity of the coast from the 
Tiigela downwards remains remarkably free of flying locusts, but will no 
doubt be invaded in September or Oetober, : , ; 
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PEACH-LEAF CUEL. 

, , SeYeral complaints- regarding .this "fnngns- .tronble ..have Peen niade 
diiri.iig the moiitlg, the disease being' alreadr ' manifest in the young leaves 
of the early peaches..- Peaeh4ea.f 'G-url is -due to a fniigns parasite and is a 
cli,sease capable of doing g:reat injury to peaches. It has only been in evi- 
dence dnring recent years and -seems to be more noticeable each year 
Whilst the leaves show the effect the most, the young shoots' and fruit, are 
also attacked. The leaves become thickened and assume a enimpled appear- 
ance ow.mg to. .the .damage done to*. the- cells by the fniigus^, and the .shoots 
also become swollen and distorted. IVben affected, the fruit is blotelied 
and blistered and often falls before ripening. 

The proper ti'eatrnent of this disease is winter spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture one or two weeks before the opening of the blossoms, ic., as a 
general rule, early in August.. Such, spraying needs to be repeated each 
season so as to keep the parasite under control. For winter spraying the 
inixtiire shoiihi he prepared from (1 lbs. qiiieklime, 6 lbs. copper siilxdiate 
(best ), 5 and 45 ga].lons of water. These proportions must never be used 
for spraying peaches, plums or nectarines wlien in foliage as tlie elicmical 
action bums, tlie leaves. When sprayed, on peaeli.es . in leaf the mixture 
slioiild not be stronger than -2 tbs. of copper sulphate and 2 lbs., of qui,ck- 
liiiie to 50 - .gallons of water. ■ .At ; this strength a little burning wi,ll occur 
blit ' the -damage is i.inmaterial. 




{ 5 5 

WHITE ANTS ObT FEUIT TEEES. 

Eeplyiiig to a correspondent who asked for a remedy for the attacks 
of white ants on fruit trees, the Entomological Department of Western 
Australia recomniended Quibell’s mixture, applied at the rate of one part 
of the mixture to 15 parts of water (less, if the tree be tender), as one of 
the simplest methods of treating the pest. The soil slioiild be earthed 
lip around the stem, to about four inches, .and formed . into. ...a ba.sin or 
holloiv on top. Into tin’s is poured a small quantity of tlie mixture — say, 
a small bucketful to a dozen tins^nr less, if the trees be, naturally 
When this has soaked into the ground, the soih. in ' which' the ..mixture b 
been placed should be covered up. 

., ^ Another simple remedy, is the usual, p-oisdn\bait, used for cutworms, 
which is made up of die following:— 1 oz.. Paris green, 3 ft. of ' flour, and ■ 
3 oz. of sugar mixed into a, stiff dougli and placed in holes near the stem 
of the attached trees and covered with a shingle or any fiat substance to 
exclufle the light. The insects eat this mixture and die, and are eaten 
by fiicir fcllmr insects, who are also poisoned and die, 
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INSECTICIDES. 


Pakaffin- Emulsion-. 

[For ScMeMnsecis and ApJiM 

Oautioru — In spraying Mitti oily washes, make the application just 
sufficient to wet the plant. Do not let the liquid collect about the base of 
the tree. Earth up before spraying, and remove damp soil within two 
hours afterwards. 

Formiilae, 

Good hard soap. — 2 pounds, or 8 ounces. 

Or Soft Soap. — 4 pounds, or 1 pound. 

Paraffin. — 4 gallons, or 1 gallon. 

Water (rain). — 2 gallons, or 4 pints. 

Cliip up soap, boil till dissolved, immediately, reniove f roiii lire and 
add paraffin. Churn at once by puniping liquid back upon itself for 5 to 
10 minutes with tlie spray-pump. Dilute for use with water. 

Advice, 

For application to hardy plants dilute with I to 9 voliunes of water, 
for lender plaiils and sappy growth dilute with 15 volinnes of Avater. Use 
soft water. Tlie stock eniulsion will keep iiideiiiiitely if made with soft 
Avater; if not, the oil will separate. 

PaUxIffin-Milk Emulsiok. 

(A Substvtvie for f he Foregoing d) 

Paraffin.— 2 gallons. 

Sour milk.— 1 gallon. 

Pour together, and churn Avith spray-pump. If a thick butter does 
not form after five minutes, add a little A'inegar. Dilute with Avater for 
'■use. 

Advice, 

For tender plants dilute Avith 15 to 20 volumes of water ; for liardy 
]}]; Ills dilute witli *7 tr) 9 Anlumes of Avater. x\s this eiiuils ion ferments it 
must be us:d im mediated. It is preferably adopted for making up small 
quantities. : 

Resin Wash. 

{Fur ^^calc-Lnsecis genenilhj in inter and Dry Weather,) 

Resin (ground). — 24 pounds. 

Caustic 8oda (98 per cent.) — 5 pounds. 

Fish Oil (not cooking Oil). — 3 pints. 

Water, for iinal bulk. — 100 gallons. 

Boil iiigredieiits in 15 gallons of Avater, using a 20-gallon kafir pot, 
for two to three lioiirs. If any tendency to boil oAner add a couple of 
pints othot Avater. Strain and dilute to 100 galls. Avith cold Avater. If 
not obtainable the fish oil may be omitted. 
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Advice. 

I^Tever add cold water to cooking .mixture. The stock solution will 
keep, hut the wash is best used as soon as made. ■ An hour’s boiling gives 
a mixture which may be used^ but .it will' not. prove as good as one 
tliorouglily cooked. 

, If any sediment forins„' cook up again. : ■ : u , .; 

Tobacco Wash. 

{For Aphides^ etc./on tender plants.) 

, Toba.eeo (stems or dust).— 1 pound. ' ' , • ; 

Soap.— 1, ounce. 

• Water. — 3 g.allons. . . ' ■ 

Boil tobacco tliorouglily in 1 gall, water. Strain iiifiision and dis- 
solve soap in it. Dilute for use to 3 gallons. Mcotine sheep dip (Lion 
Brand) ■ diluted 1 to 10 is a good substitute. 

Liwe-Sulpher-Salt Wash. 

( For Scale-lnseMs, LicdLens and Fiingi. ) 

CViution.— This wash is only to be used upon deeidiioiis trees when 
out of leaf and fully, dormant. Copper tanks and pumps are destroyed by 
it. It is caustk, rubber gloves should be used by operators and aiiinials 
1.11 spray-cart should be blanketed. 

■ Stone, Lime, (imsiaked). — 20 pounds. 

^ Sulphiir.---10 poiinds. 

. , 'Salt. — -3 poiiinls. ’ 

, , Water.- — 30 gallons. 

Take a 20-gallon kafir pot, pour in 4 galls, hot water, add 10 R)S. 
sulphur and mix in lime c|uiekly, adding boiling -water to bring mass to a 
thick paste. Work mass to a liomogeneous paste, add water to bring to 
10 galls. Add 3 lbs. salt and. boil for ,40 minutes. When cooked strain 
and dilute to 30 gallons. 

Advice. 

Use only uiislaked lime, imported for preference. Use hot water 
when adding to cooking iiiixture '.to. save time. '. Have a stout paddle for 
stirring. In making a larger quantity use several pots. In diluting pour 
wash into required amount of water. Alwnys strain wasli thoroughly ami 
cleanse pumps and nozzles before putting awa}^ 

Lime-Bisulphide Wash. 

{For Fied Spider and as a suhstitnfe for Lime-Sulphur ■‘Salt Wash.) 

Stone Lime (imsiaked). — 5 pounds. 

Flowers of Sulphur.— 5 pounds. ■ 

Wliter. — 1 gallons. , 1, 

Boil ingredionts in a kafir pot until a brownish liquid is formed. 

Dilute to 100 gallons for use. ■ 
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SoDxi-SuLPHUR Spray. 

(For Bed Spider and other Plant Mites,) 

Caustic Soda (98 per cent.) — ^^10 pounds. 

Flowers of Siilpliur. — -20 pounds. 

Water. — 20 gallons. 

Mix siilpliiir to a Aret but not sloppy paste^ in a wooden tub or barrel. 
Add to paste 10 lbs. caustic soda. As it boils add gradually the 20 galls, 
water, but do not add siijffieient at a time to stop boiling. Take 1 part to 
50 of water for use. 


iater^Goionial AgHoulturail Goiagress. 

OoJ' Monday, September 30th, at 10 a.m., ,wdll be opened the Third Aiiiiiial 
Congress of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union of South Africa at the 
Town Hall, Pretoria, 

xAccording to the agenda paper, a considerable aiiiount of important 
business will coiiie before the delegates, matters connected wdth stock 
diseases, etc,, railway questions, agricultural shows (judging and special 
prizes), agricultural education, ocean freights on live stock, exportation of 
ostriches and their eggs, purchase of laud by natives, locust destruction, 
irrigation, noxious w^eeds, plant diseases, cost of farm labour and its re- 
gulation, and uniform weights and measures for produce, being the prin- 
cipal subjects to receive consideration. The text of the motions to be 
brought forward has not been published. Those from Katal will, however, 
include the following: — ^"^This Congress is of opinion that the high rates 
of ocean freights on live stock seriously hinders the growth of the stock 
industry in South Africa, and therefore urges the G-overnments of the 
various Colonies to take the subject into consideration vdth a view’ to bring- 
ing pressure to bear on the Shipping Conference to reduce the rates on 
pedigree stock to a reasonable level.^^ Our delegates have also instructions 
to reaffirm the resolutions passed and not so far acceded to by the Govern- 
ments, particularly those resolutions dealing wdth the eradication of stock 
diseases and the uniformity of weights and measures. 

Natal wdll be represented by the following gentlemen: — Eev. Jas. 
Scott, Col. Friend Addison, Messrs. E. W. Evans, G. I). Alexander, F. 
A. E. Johnstone, Dukes, G. L. Coventry, J. Moon, C, H. Mitchell, D. C. 
Dick, D. G. Aitken, W. Craig, J. Marwick, G. E. Hancock, J. ■ M. van 
Piooyen, H. Wiltshire and Jas. King. The Eev. Jas. Scott and Mr. G. D. 
Alexander are among the Vice-Presidents of the Inter-Colonial Union. 

It is hoped to publish a report of the proceedings of tlie Congress in 
the next issue of the Journal, ■ ■ ■ . 
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Parliamsssimry Motes anM Motions, 


. ^Br'^ScRUTATait/"-., 

Maritzbiirg, 

23rd September, 190'?. 

A si:i£A.DY grind tliroiigh tlie various business that has eonie up for eon- 
sid(‘ration lias been tAe order of'. things in lAiidianieiit diiriiig the past 
liionrli — broken only once, by the iiitroductioix by Mr. Evaiis of his ‘"A'o 
contkleiicev^ motion, and the debate' ' thereon. The Siippl\^ Bill wns finally 
disposed of by tlie Assembly early hi the month; and after having been 
subjected to much criticism — tlie burden of tvhieh was that the amount of 
.nioiiey spent by tlie State in then aidoiinistration of this, co'im try was . far 
too large — in the (’ouneil, is now practically through the Fpper House. 


A considerable amount of work luis, since the eommenceni^^ oL' the 
session, been accomplished in the consideration and passage of Bills affect- 
ing the larming population; and it may be of interest at this stage to 
give a brief resume of what has actually been done in. this direction. 

Twelve Bills in all, of direct interest to the Tanner, have come before 
Parliament. Seven of these have passed through both Houses, viz., East 
(foast Fever Act Amendent Bill {now Act Ho. 8, 1901), East Foast Fever 
Fencing Bill (iio'w Act 'No.- 6, '190.7), East Coast Fever Loa.'n Act A'lnend- 
mont Bill (now Act No. 7, 1907), Lungsickness Prevention Act Amend- 
iiient Bill (new Act No. 15, 1907), Tuberculosis Prevention Act Amend- 
ment Bill (now Act No. 14, 1907), Export of Ostriches and Ostrich Eggs 
Protection Bill, and Purchase of Cattle flppropriation l>ilL Of the re- 
maining five, the Loan and Agricultural Loan Fund Bill and the Agiicul- 
tuial Development Act Amendment Bill have both passed through tlie As- 
sembly and are now being considered by the Council; the Mange Bilk 
which passed through the Assembly, was thrown out by the Coiincdl; a.nd 
the Land Tax Bill and the Land Tax Assessment Bill have both passed 
their second reading in the Lower House. 


SwMm Gmmmei^ciml A gernoym 

By means of a question in the House, Mr. Clayton 'elicited the views 
of Government reference to a suggested conference of the South African 
Colonies for the purpose of establishing ,a general agency in k^oiidon for 
the promotion of business in South African produce,"’ and he also asked 




RYE OF ABRUZZAS 
• Cent I al Experiment Farm, Cedara 




/Parliamentary: Notes and Notions. llSf:./;'.;: 

u'lietlier the CtoveriiineBt proposed placing a sum on the Estirautcs b}' way 
of CM:)iitiibntion towarxls-sii^^^ agency. The Prime Tlihister, in reply, said 
that the matter had already been fully considered in consul tat irui with rlie 
ofher South African Colonies^/ who^ with^ N'atal, had decided that tliey were 
not prepared at the present time to contribiite towards the cost of siidi 
an agency. It is iinfortunate that the finances of this and other South 
African Colonies tthll not permit of the institiition of a commercial agency 
in London^ for it is now^ of all timest that sncli an ageiiey is wanted. 
Tlie Agents General/ howeyer^ will he able to do much to safeguard and 
pnsli South African interests^ and it is probable that the Administr 
concerned have this fact in mind. 


Mr# Pems*s&m^s 

]\rr. Claytoids motion in favour of the early printing of the report of 
Mr. Pearson, the late Director of Agricultural Experiments and Chemistry, 
was carried l)y the TTouse. In moving, the hon. member recounted the 
steps wliich h.nve been taken during the last five or six years by this (V)lony 
in file adoption of the principle of scientific experiments in agriculture. 
A start, he said, was made at Cedara, wliere a great deal of good W'ork 
liad been done. Another farm was opened up later at Winkel Spruit, and 
there an increasingly large ainount of work had been done. Still later, 
IVeenen was opened up; and it was desirable that the results of all this 
work should be made public. Earniers should not be allo\vecl to w-ork in 
the dark, and the publication of the results of the experiments as sng-, 
gested would be the best possible means of assisting the farmer. Mr. 
Deane replied that the reason the report had not been printed was on ae- 
connt of the expense involved. 


FmeehmM wersiis lernsBh&Mm 

On the occasion of the second reading of the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Act Amendment Bitf, a long discussion Took place on the rfuerstion of 
the advisability of allowing * ;s at Winterton to convert their land from 
leasehold into freehold. To enable them to do so was,, the Minister of 
Agriculture explained, the object of the Bill; and he wms quite sati'sfi^l 
that if the amendment proposed was accepted by the House, it wouH' 
the means of ei'eating a greater demand for the Winterton lamSs.'';': Mr. 
Ivirkman — ^^vho, it may be remembered^ was, formerly a member of the 
Land Board — expressed himself as against the principle involved in the 
proposed amendment. He was not satisfied ilmt, the Govenatpent would 
be safe in giving up the freehold of the land in' <|nestion,. as in' his opinion' 
it would simply mean That' they would be' under 'Wie thumb' of flih ^ettloTS^ 
who might conyqrt thei? lepelmlcls into freehoWst h' 'r.-'r/r - ^ 
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Messrs. Hyslop^ Evans and McLartv also opposed tlie Bill ; but Mr. J. 
Moor— also a late member of the Land Board — expressed himself as 
strongly in favour of the principle of the Bill, arguing on the saine lines 
as the Minister of Agriculture. The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
Hoiise had accepted the principle of conversion of leasehold to freehold. 
If the land at Minterton was converted into freehold Government could 
control the water supply in the same wmy as corporations in the Colony 
did in regard to household supplies. It was desirable that the lands now 
lying idle at Wiiiterton should be taken up, and the first step to attain 
that end^ lie considered^ was to permit of its conversion into freehold. 


Mgricu/iura/ Creilf#* 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Bill elicited some comnients 
of a ratlier conservative nature during its passage tlirough tire Legislative 
Council, Tlie principles of agricultural credit do not seem to be fully 
understood by many ; and some even think tlic institution of a Land Bank • 
will Irring about competition ^vitb the ordinary corniTiercial. As a matter 
of fact, it is almost invariably found,, in practice, tb^it those agTieultural 
or land banks never come in competition witli tlie cominereial banks, and 
often tbe latter even welcome the advent of tbe former. Tliose interested 
in the subject of agricultural credit are strongly recoinmended to invest 
in a co])T of Henry Molff’s book, '•'hlgricultural Banks, piiblisbed by King 
and i^on. IVolff lias recently written another book whicli will also 

be found ot miicli interest, viz., "T'o-opemtive Banking.''’’ These books 
'slioulrl 1)0 of particular interest to presidents and secretaries of agrieultural 
associations: and they arc also recommended to the attention of those wlio 
are oiulea^’miring to releve distress among farmers in the Northern 
ITistriets. . , , 


£aiii# Fax* 

11m longesi debate, or series of debates, that has taken place in the 
House during the month, was on tlie occasion of the second reading of the 
Land Tax Assessment Bill. In moving the second reading, tlio Treasurer 
ex|daiiu‘d the i-easons whicli Iiad led the Government to introduce a tax 
on land values. The measure, he continued, was not only necessary from 
a ]‘cTemie~coHecting point of viewy but it was also necessary inasmuch as it 
would tend to ilnruv unoccupied lands into the open market. It w'ould be 
necessary, he added, for the Govermuent to take steps to pi'ovent the native 
being made to bear the burden of the tax; and when the Kative Oom- 
imssioirs Beport should come to be dealt with and legislation wuis framed 
tisereoin it wunild be the Governmenfa duty to protect tbe native from the 
rapacity of the so-called farmer,” 
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Mr. Sin3^t}ie spoke at some length against tlie iiistitutioii of the pro- 
posed tax, using the same line of argument as that adopted by the Tarioiis 
meetings which have taken place in various parts of tlie eoiiiitrv jirntestiiig 
against the measure. Was it fair, he asked, to tax oceirpied land as well 
as iiiioeeupied land? To his mind it was not. Why should lh(‘ iiiifor- 
limate man who had chosen to make his living at farming be specially taxed 
when he was doing his best to produce weattli to the State ? He was in 
favour of taxing land that was not beneficiallv iised, hut to tax land where 
eveiw effort was being made to make the best use of it, was "'hnanifestly 
iinfair.^'b He proceeded to show that the tax, if introduced, would ])ro])abl;r 
mean nothing more or less than an income tax of something lilo' ds. 4d. 
in the pound, Mr. Watt next spoke, followed by Mr. Winter — -both 
against the measnre. Mr. Oliff, in the course of his remai’ks, admitted 
that the proposed land tax wonld affect tlie rural districts, but be pointed 
out that it would also touch the absentee landlords and Kafir farmers. 
He liad every sympathy witli the poor, struggling farmer, but none v^itli 
the absentee land-owner wlio was benetitting from the lands in tlie CVdoit}'- 
without there being a corres])onding heneht to the finances of the Cbilony. 
He showed that if the land tax was going to affect the farmers^ the 
Treasurer was seeking to impose a stamp hix which would be felt most 
strongly by the townspeople. A great deal of suffering in the towns was 
due to the fact that working men had invevSted in a home in order to save 
rent, but owing to tlie depression and reduction of wages they were now 
in difficulties. There was a great deal of distress in the towns, and it 
was felt more acutely than by the farming community. He considered 
that the farming comnnmity and the people in the towns should be taxed 
in equal measure; and with that idea he supported the Bilk 


Mr. Hyslop, speaking against the Bill, said that tlie principle of the 
taxation brought forward was unsound and unequal in its incidence. Xo 
one lias more consistently advocated the taxation of absentee landlords 
or nnocenpied lands than himself. But he could not agree wit!) a tax 
on land beneficially occupied. It was an nnsound principle to adopt such 
a tax. The man wlio producos from the land as desired by the Prime 
Minister wonld be taxed and yet the investor wonld escape free. ' 


Mr. Clayton^s argument was practically the same; and ho suggested 
that a mneh heavier tax be levied on nnoe'cupied lands and a corresponding 
reduction made on beneficially oeciipied lends. 


The Prime Minister next spoke^ 'and, in the course of a long speech 
said he felt that in the past the farmers had escaped, to a large extent, 
the burdens of taxation, and they had been enjoving large eontrihiitions 
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from tlie public revenue without paying that direct taxation which in other 
coi'iitries fell on the landowners. He wished the fanners to show tiie 
Colony that they were not the tyrants those in the towns took them to he. 
Tliey had had the assistance of the towns in many directions, and he grate- 
fuily acknowledged They asked the towns to stand by them when 
plagues were disseminated amongst the flocks and herds. This session 
Inindreds and thousands had been willingly voted by those representing 
the towns to meet these tronhles^ and it was idle to deny that they had had 
their roads paid for out of the, general reveniie^, whereas in other countries 
they had local revenue to pay for the roads. 


He said he did not want to draw odious eomparisons between the far- 
mm and the townsman, but the farmer had had a distinct advantage over 
the townsman. With the assistance of those representing tlie towns who 
were not going to benefit, a land bank was being eshibiislied to help the 
fayniers to produce from their land. He did not think the amount the 
farmers were asked to pay in respect to the tax before the House was so 
outrageous as liad been represented. The third class cottage in town was 
probaVdy paying double as much in rates to the Corporation, and they 
ought to be ashamed to make out that this was a heavy tax. He also 
pointed out that the Colony had spent large sums in the past in building 
those bi'aneli railways which to-day had enhanced the value of the land a 
hundred-fold, and the lands through which these railways passed had been 
beneflted l)y tliat amount without asking the landowners to eontribiite at 
nil to that public development. 


On a division, the motion for the second reading of tlie Bill was 
earried, by 23 .ayes against 7 iioes. Besides the Prime Minister, Minister 
of .Agiuciiltiire, Colonial Secretary, Minister of Justice, and the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Evans, ^IcLarty, Armstrong, OWIeara, 01 iff, Emmett, Tol HeC 
Bosnian. Farqnhar, Morcom, Haggar, Palmer, Walker, Taylor, Then. Hel, 
Fergg, Clayton and Churchill voted in favour of the Bill'; and Messrs. J. 

Ti infer, Mybiirg, SnitHie, Whitt, Kirbnan and Schofield against. 
Messrs If itch ins and Hyslop paired. 


According to the Calif ornian Fruit Grower, a factoiu^ for the manu- 

faeture of banana flour, banana coffee, a preparation from eocoannt and 
manj rcgetables put up in a new form in the dried state, will soon be in 

operation ;at Texas 
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Gamperdown MgrientturmH Sooiei^, 


AFiSrUAL MEETING AND EEPOET. 


The Annual, Meeting of .the- Gamperdown Agrieultnral Society, was l,ieM'; 
on Triday^ Septeinber IStli^ with Mr. Jolm Moon^ the President of the 
Soeiety/in the chair. The reading of the minutes of the previous annual 
meeting having been read;, the President read his report^ of which w'e have 
been favoured with a copy. Mr. Moon said: — 

''^'Gentlemen, — This is our Third Annual Meeting. I aiii pleased to 
say we had a splendid Show^ more especially in produce* Mealies^ I 
think, were a record both in quantity and quality, and everything passed 
off as nicely as possible. How, some people say bSniall Shows'’ should be 
done aAvay with, and that there should be one Central Show. Well, I can- 
not quite agree with this, more especially since w'e have held Shows at 
Cainpeidown, as I aiii beginning to see it is an education. Earniers in 
this district who never used to show have come forw’ard and exhibited 
their produce both in Maritzburg and Durban, and this has brought them 
out. I think it will make better farmers of them, as with the quality of 
produce now put on show- s, exhibits must he first class, and this makes the 
young men more careful in their farming all round. If only for these 
reasons small show^s will do good. When I say ^Small Shows^ I do not 
consider Camperdowm Shows small, and if this Society is well managed, in 
time to come there will not be many larger show-s in Hat ah 

‘^'As you all know we have been heavily handicapped until recently ff>r 
the want of ground and a hall, but w^e now have both a good show' yard 
and a good hall close to the raflway station, and ,I hope every farmer in 
the district will take an interest in the society. I wvant to see the young .. 
men come forward. It will be for their own benefit to be up to date in 
farming. With low^ prices for produce, land taxes and many other things 
farmers have to face — wdiich a few' years back did not exist — they must 
be up to (late. Take my advice and be up to date in all things, or I am 
afraid you will not continue on your farms. 

“Mj best thanks are due to all who so kindly gave prizes for the 
Show. 

thank niy committee and the secretary for all the help received 
from them during the past year, which has been a year of hard work, and 
has meant the spending of a lot of valuable time, w'hat wntli buying the 
ground and building the splendid hall which we now have/^ 
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FIFTH AHHU'AL REPOET. 


The following is a copy of tlie Fifth Annual Report of tlie President of 
the Himeriile Agricultural Society (Mr. Henry C. Gold), which has been 
sent to us for publication 

‘■^‘Gentleiiien,' — I have much pleasure in presenting to you tlie Fifth 
Aniiual Report of the Hiineyille Agricultural Society. In doing so, I am 
glad to bo able to congratulate you on the fact that our district still con- 
tiiiiies to show signs of yitality and progress in spite of tlie very great 
and general depression under -which the jvliole Colony lias been suileriiig. 

“Ill a large stock-breeding district like the Hinder berg, tlie regrettable 
slum]) ill The price of cattle, ehietly due to the Tick Fever scourge, lias 
necessitated the holding on to our stock with the expectation that soine- 
tliing will yet turn up to save the situation, and it is our earnest hope tliat 
the GoveriiinenPs efforts to stay the dread disease will, in the near 
future, enable the cattle market to right itself, even if such a contingency 
should lessen the profits of the Durban Gold Storage. 

“'The ..osses aiiiongst horses^ froni .Horses: ckiiess have been particularly 
heavy during the past season, and we are all patiently awaiting the day 
when die Veterinary Department will be able to justify their existence by 
proclaiming either a preventative or a cure for this fell disease. 

‘'As regards general farming in tlie district, after a long spell of dry 
seasons, the Clerk of the Weather has gone to the opposite extreme and 
given ns one of the wettest ones on record; all crops grown on vlei lands 
suffered more or less on this account, and several samples of mealies 
exhibited had not had time to ripen sufficiently to pass the judges'’ test. 
In spite of the unusual amount of rain, however, I believe the district 
suffered less than usual from hailstorms.. 

“It was with universal regret that -we learnt that the Government 
contemplated retrenching the Dairy Expert. This most useful and 
highly esteemed officer has done as much practical good as any othei* 
iiiernber of the agricultural staff, and, as there is still a large field for his 
teaching, I tliiiik you will agree that the proposal, if carried out, will 
not be a beneficial one to the farming community. 

'Ill commenting on our Annual ^ Show, held on the Agricultural 
Society’s Grr>iinds at Himeville on the 16th May last, I have pleasure in 
siaiiiig that we scored a distinct success by displaying steady improvement. 
Horses and cattle were forward in very large numbers and in improved 
slww coiidhion. That' experienced '• Judge Mr, P, C. Burchell was em 
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llnisiastie on tlie most promising exhibits' of tli.e young stock in the horse 
sections, and specially eoniineiited on the yoniigsters sliowii by Mr. T. G. 
hVikoii. It is somewhat easy for a man to exhibit tlie i:mpo:rtec'!. aiiiiiial, 
hut it is far more: creditable when the exhibit is a ■*Spring-bok,;' or other- 
^vise, a Colonial-bred. , The cattle sections 'were also excellent, and speeiai 
mention iniist be recorded of the splendid strain of DeToii cattkg in wiiieli 
classes Messrs. Ilall & Marriott, gained many lioiioui’s. 

Mklthongh probably not quite within the scope of my report, I caiir 
not help, at tliis stage, eongra tula ting one of our residents/ and a member 
of our society, on the splendid snccess he has achiexeci at the Eoyah 
Durban, and several other shows in this Colony during this past season. 

I referhas you kiiovg to Mr. Harold Brown, who lias^, with oats, potatoes; 
and forage; proved that tlie IJnderherg Division leads tlie Colony. 

Mt iS; probablV; in these hard tiines^ something like hmbbing it iif., 
tfj c(>inriient on a fact of which you are already too well aware, is 

tlie necessity, in the near future; for the erection of a suitable Agriciiitural 
Hall. Until siicli is built, we cannot reasonahly expt'ct tliat our shows 
will ever be strong in tlie display of produce and niaiiiifactiires, more 
especially dairy and home manufactures. I trust that a coimneiicement 
may be made; on however small a scale; wdth the erection of a hall during 
the eoming year, 

-Tn conclusion; I may say that the best thanks of the society are due 
to the Judges •wlio officiated at our recent show, and carried out their duties- 
so meritoriously. Many of these Judges came long distances; and their 
services were much appreciated. I have also to thank the various office- 
bearers, and in particular the hon, secretary and treasurer, Mr. T. E. 
Marriott; for the zeal and energy with which, the -work of the society was 
carried out during the past year/^ 


Matton Farmers^ AssociationM 

AMHUAL PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The following Ihesidential address to the members of the Malton EarmeiV 
Association was delivered at a meeting of the Association held on the 
30 111 August: — 

Gentlemen; — On account of the unavoidable and regrettable absence of 
your esteemed President; it falls upon me to make some remarks upon the 
events of the past season; as they affect agriculturists generally; and the 
members of 'this xCssociation in particular. ^ ; 
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. ... .Tliere liave been two, meetings -of: 'this ,, society held ihiring tlle.^pa3t, 
year. ' One was called in conneetioii with;.East- Coast Fever for„ tlie piir-*,, 
pose of eonsideriug the advisability of having this Division declared a cdosed 
area. A resolution to that effect was passed.; Another meeting was called 
for the purpose of cdeeting delegates to ;dhe. Agiahiiltiiral Unmn Your 
secretary and. myself were elected .'deiegates. .IJnfortiinately;, howeveiy I 
was unable to attend for nmre than a few hours. As reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the above Union appeared both in the Agricultural Journal and 
ill the local papers, yon are doubtless well aware of what those proceedings 
were. 


As you are aivare, a Coimnission has been travelling throiigliout th.e 
country collecting evidence on native affairs^ and has issued a report, an 
abridgment of wlticli no doubt you have all read, I have not heard that 
any rneniliers of this Association gave evidence before the Chiiiniissioii. I 
tliink it would be as well if a little more energy were displayed by this 
Association in the direction of these and similar questions. ■ 

A great deal of attention during .the past year lias been given to the 
huid question bi' timber mereli ant sy book-keepers and others^ who have 
brought forward man 3 and various ways of getting .people back to the land 
and have urged upon the Government the necessity of providing funds to 
enable men to take up fanning. Government^ aithoiigh not going quite so 
far as tliis^, have brought forward several schemes by which assistance can 
be afforded to tliose who are willing to till the soil ; and yet, contradictory 
as it may seem, have also introduced or intend iiitrodiieing a land tax whicli 
will bear very ]iar<.lly indeed on many who are doing their best to stay on 
the land and cultivate it. I cannot quite see the sense of taxing land 'that 
is being beneficially occupied. Tax, by all means, the land that is not 


so occupied, and so compel tlie owners to make way for those who are 
willing to make use of the land, and so add to the prosperity of the 
count f}* and reduce the neeessit}" of taxation. 

The season through which we have just passed can by 210 iriaiiner of 
meaiLs be considered a prosperous one, although we may find consolation 
in the tliought that it has not been so bad as it might have been. There 
has been, during the season, an unusual amount of rain, which iiiiist lm\e 
done an incalculable amount of good to the country; althougli, at the same 
time, the fall of rain in gome cases and in some places was frequently so 
great that fioin .fields that are situated on the sides of hills a great deal 
m th^^soil was washed away and lost for even In this way some farms 
have suffered a great deal , of damage. If the owners are wise they will 
endeavour to prevent, as far as possible, a recurrence of this washing away 
01 soil by making proper and adequate ditches. 

refereq.ee to the exportation of 
^ mealies to Europe, and great hopes have been raised— -especially at the be- 

^ promising young Minister of Agriculture 
e peop e in different parts Of the Colony -that' such excellent arrange- 
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rtients liad been made b3dGoYemment /for tlie exportation of mealies tliat 
growers living even as far iip conntry ms Dundee would be able to export 
mealies to Europe and obtain from Bsv to 9s- at their stations 
after all expenses liad been paid. This promise like a great many ofiiers 
in connection with agriculture^ is liardly likely to be fully realised. An 
atteinpt has been made to establish a mealie-g,rower,s' iiiiioii, the object of 
wliieh would be to encourage fthe growing of mealies and to assist in the 
marketing of the same. Through lack of support, Iioweveiy the attempt 
has iiot^ so far^ been successful. The main objection raised against jomiiig 
such a union was the obligation sought to be laid upon niembers of having 
to pay 2-i per cent, commission on all produce sold. A further attempt 
is being made to establish a union with this condition eliminated. How 
far this attempt will be successful it is difficult to say. The principles 
of co-operation do not appear to commend themselves very strongly to the 
Natal farmer. 

Locusts have done a great deal of damage during the past season^ 
but;, tlianks to the excellent results which have attended the spraying of 
the young hoppers with the arsenic mixture, whole crops of mealies have 
been saved whieli inost certainly would have been destiNiyed were it not 
for the vigorous^ persistent and praisewortliv efforts of farmers who night 
and day waged unceasing war against these destructive creatures. In 
many parts where the locusts were very plentiful we have had the pleasing 
spectacle of seeing record crops of mealies being reaped, and to these 
farmers we offer our heartiest congratulations and only regret that the 
price of the crop which they have laboured so hard to save is so low that 
tlie profits accruing from the sale of the mealies are almost nil. 

In connection with the exportation of mealies to Europe, I think 
that, unless at least ?s. per muid is secured to the grower at his station, 
farmers would be well advised to try some other means of realising their 
mealies than by placing them on the market. It has been said again and 
again, by thoroughly practical men, that better results than 7s. per muid 
can 1)6 obtained for mealies by turning them into beef, mult on, and pork. 
If these seasons of good crops continue — and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that they do, — we may look forward to a continuance of low priees. We 
will then liave to look about for a different way of utilising our iiiealie 
crop than that (?f siinply selling it to the highest bidder for so nmeh cash ; 
and if these low prices stir us up to strike out on different lines and go in for 
raising this king of crops for the feeding of stock and so produce sufficient 
pork, bacon, butter, and other articles of daily consumption to enable us 
to put a stop to the vast importation of these articles, the lov' prices will 
have done an inestimable amount of good to the Colony, , 

With regard to the wattle industry: in this direction it is indued 
])!(.‘aBing to turn after seeing so nnieli depression and despondency in otiun' 
braiielies of business. Erom what one hears and sees, it would appear 
that the past year has been a good one for those wdio have been fortunate 
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enoiigli to liaTe wattles ready to- strip:. For,- on account of ,tlie lieayy rain- 
many plantations wliieli for years have resisted' all efforts at stripping 
have tills season . yielded , golden liar vests. ■ Farms ■ vdiicii a few years ago 
without nvattles., were worth only about.' 30s. per acnn,,lmve . been recently 
,soi:cl at about five times that, amount per acre, solely through . being suit- 
able for wattles and well planted with them.' We may only hope that the 
industry will continue to flourish so -that the purchaser as..well as the 
seller may have cause for congratulation. The price, of bark .this year 
lias been so good that 'many plantations, of silver wattle, have been, stripped 
and the bark sold at remunerative prices. In this direction it would be 
well for the Wattle Growers^ Union, to e.xercise a little supervision and see 
that this, wliicli at one time .tva's considered worthless stuff, is sold under 
its proper name and .not passed off by unscrupulous dealers as the genuine 
artielo, iiiueli to the damage and disrepute of the black wattle bark. 

In o:ie we may elaim to have been fortunate during tliis, in 

many respects, inil'ortmiate year, and tliat is in liaviiig an adequate supply 
of native labour;, and it seems almost a pity. that we do not inake better use 
of it than we do. 

A resume of this year's agrieultural events would not be complete 
without some reference to tlieAearfiil . cattle plague, East Coast Fever, 
tvliicli has ill niaiiy places decimated herds, and which hangs like a black 
cloiifl over the Colony, driving all the sunshine out of the lives of many 
of our fellow-colonists, .who are deserving of our wannest sympathy and 
support. ., It appears to .me that, .the only way. to rid the -Colony of this 
(head ill I disease is by adopting a vigorous policy of stampiiig out, by 
destroying all cattle in infected areas. Fortunately tlie arrangements 
made for the slaughter of cattle, at the Government. Abattoirs are siieh 
. that farmers can dispose of cattle that are in good condition at prices 
wliicli, iiiider the eircuinstances, may be considered fairly good ; uiiid they 
' are thus enabled to mim.mise to, a great nxteiit the loss which they . would 
otherwise suffer. 

in coiiiiection witli the efforts that are being iiuule to put a stop to 
the importation of foodstuffs into this Colony, it is very gratifying to find 
tiiat already some of the pingressive farmers m own I)i vision are en- 
deavouring to establish a bacon and liaui factory and 1 think tiiey are de- 
serving of our active ami practical support, and we surely can offer them 
so-uie by taking shares in tlie company which thcw an* promoting, ami by 
supply iiig tliem with, as many pigs as we can raise. It is undoubtedly in 
the direction of this and similar enterprises that we will have to turn 
if we are to raise the C-olony from the low state of depression into which 
it has fallen. 

A,s farmers and producers we will have to wake iq>, and [)ut iu some 
genuine Iiar<l work before we can expect to see things in a prosperous con- 
dition again. Ao doubt we have, as the President of the xigricultural 
Vimn said, an enormous amount of very poor land that is very poorly 
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tula})icd for cultivation. At tlie.-same time 'we liave an enoriiioiis aiiioiiiit 
of land tliat is either not cuiltivated at all or cultivated in a vei*}' poor 
and primitive inaiiiier. It is the general thing to hlaine tlie (lo\'eTTiirient 
for the present depression, but it is inv opinion (whicdi 1 oiler vriih a 
deal of dillldence) that Governnients^ unless they are giai-iiigly bail or 
uiieoiiimonly good^ have not very much to do with the adversity or pros- 
perity of a country. This depends more upon the people themselvesh and 
most of all upon the farmers. For there is a great deal of truth in the old 
saying that the man who makes two blades of grass or two cobs of mealies 
to grow where previously only one had grownp does more good for his 
country than all the politicians a country ever produced. We iiiiist there- 
fore be up and doing^^ endeavouring to the very best of our a];)ility to eiiricli 
til* coinitry by iiiakiiig the land produce more and moiee not Ihr one 
iiiojuent giving credence to the foolish idea that the less we produce tiie 
better jirice tve will obtain for what we produce. 

Without wishing in any way to undervalue the beneficial reereatioii 
provided by different kinds of sporty I cannot help thinking that the }'outbs 
and young men of Aatah especially amongst the farming coinmiinity, 
spend far too much time at sports, to the unmistakable detriment of their 
biisiiiess. It is no use a man thinking tliat he can spend three days a 
week playing either tennis^ polo or cricket^ and yet make the best use of 
his farm. To do this he must put bis very best into it and make the most 
of his oppojdiinities and these are indeed good: in fact, as good as lie may 
expect to fijid anywhere. We hear a good deal about young men leaving 
tlie Colony for some other part that is supposed to possess better prospects 
than this Colony does. I do not thinks however, that their expectations 
are always realised. Provided we are not haiidica])ped by having to 
an iniquitous land tax^ or by having our crops destroyed by locusts and our 
herds decimated by disease^ I thiiilc we may safely and confidently look for- 
uui’d to a fairly prosperous future if we do the best we can with tlie oppor- 
tunities which we possess. 


The natives in Ashanti are showing great 2eal in the plaiithtg of 
lubber and cocoa, and every encouragement is being given them by the 
authorities. During 11)06 eleven thousand rubber plants were distributed 
free amongst the Cl^iefs, and these plants are said to be doing well 
Xiimljers of the natives have been greatly impressed by the amount 
of money there is to be made out of cocoU;, and around many of tiie towns 
very healthy plantations are springing' npy .which have every appearance 
of rewarding the growers in a few' years^ as %veil as increasing the trade of 
the Colony. ’ -iilv 
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OTJPt MARKETS OYESSEAS. 


PEBSEKT COKDITIOKS AND EETEEE PROSPECTS. 


At tile request of tlie Prime Minister, enquiries have lately been instituted 
.by the . Agent-General for Natal' in London regarding the prospects of 
wattle bark for the purpose of tanning in Britain^ Ainerica, and on the 
Continent^ and the markets which at present exist or are likely to be 
created in the f iituTe for that eoininodity . It was thought that such in- 
formation^ together with opinions from leading London and Continental 
brokers and others would be of value to Natal growers at the present tinier 
as it is well known that other countries, seeing the success Natal has made 
of the industry, are taking up the cultivation of wattles for coniinercial 
purposes, and we in Natal wdli, therefore, need to overhaul our present 
methods and adopt any improvements that may .suggest themselves or be 
suggested by others interested in the industry. 

At the presen..t time .Natal seems to have no -serious competitor ...in re- 
spect to wattle bark, its cultivated and expanding supplies going far to 
meet the natiirall}^ growm and ■ diminishing supplies from the original 
home of tiie plant. There is, however, little doubt that sooner or later 
oilier Colonies i.ii South Africa and elsewhere w-ili compete siiceessf'uliy. 
Cape Colony, it is stated, is already w^ell advanced in its cultivation. Ex- 
periments have been undertaken in German East Akfrica; and, according 
to a recent note in the BuUeim of the Imperial Institute, tiie Biological 
and Agricultural Institute of-that Colony recently sent to Hamburg four 
bales of Black Wattle bark, which on analysis wms found to t'-ontain from 
27-9 to 41 per cent, of tannin, ■ ancL whicdi compares; favoura the 

amounts of tannin contained in the - same bark as exported fronl Natal and 
Australia- 

Ill the opinion of the wniter of one of the letters whieli ha\i 3 b 
received,^(|Uebriieho is one of the articles the competition of Avliich we lia\'e 
most to fear. Prices for the solid extract have fallen witliin the last year 
from £18 per tmi to £14, and sellem are pressing for offers. There^rre 
some big companies in the business who axe handling thousands of tons 
e"\ei\ uiontli : this extract is guaranteed to contain 60 per cent, of tannin. 

(hir waftie bark lias also to compete with various other tauning 
materials, and particularly with mangrove and mallet barks, 

The chief consumers of wattle bark are England and Germany, but it 
is aliiiost iiiipossible to arrive at accurate statistics owing on the one hand 
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to oYerlappiiig of tigiires and on the otlier hand to the absence of important 
data: thns^ the London import figures include large shipments in transit' 
for Hariibiirg, Antwerp^ etc., while no figures are available for the separate 
Gontinental arrivals bj- the East African steamers. The actual imports 
of the last five Anars haAn been:- — 

London. Hamburg". 

(Including Bark in transit.) (All Sources ) 


Tons. Tons. 

1902 . . . 11,232 6,000 

1903 .. .. .. .. .. 10,649 5,250 

1904 13,671 7,950 

1905 .. .. . . 11,914 8,100 

1906 .. 8,461 8,300 


The Englisli eonsnmption for 1906 has been estimated at about 2,500 
tons, so that Hamburg must have receiAnd in direct sliipiiient some 2,000 
tons more than Avere traiisliipped in London. During tliese five years tlie 
proportion taken by England and Germany, respectively, has been greatly 
modified, England’s consumption declining from two-fifths of the whole 
in 1902 to less than one-third in 1906. 

The Hatal figures sIioav the direction of our exports ; and those for 
1906 may be taken for the purposes of study. Our exports of bark dur- 


ing’ the A^ear were: — 

lbs. 

To IJnited Kingdom . . . . . . . . .... . . 23,900,413 

„ Germany ............... .... 0,218,073 

„ Enssia . . .. .. .. .... .. 2,048,546 

„ Austria .... ... a. ...... . .. .. 580,396 

„ Belgium .. .. 300,119 

„ To Mauritius .. .. ...... ... .. .. 6,992 


Total oversea ............ . . 33.054.539 

To other States in the S.A. Customs 

Hnion .. . ... u - . .. > . . . . . .142,369 


Grand total . . . . . , . . . . 33,196,908 


For the United Kingdom only sound, well-harvested bark is saleable, 
wliicb, after being ground to make it soluble, goes straight into the pits. 
For this quarter the demand is more likely to fall off than to increase as 
the tendency to use extracts becames more and more general. 

In Germany most of the bark imported is made into extract, not neces- 
sarily pure extracts of mimosa, but mixed with other materials for in- 
creasing the percentage of tannic acid. For many years the German ex- 
tract makers paid little attention to the eondition in which, the ])ark was 
^hipped, and accepted Aveather-damaged bark at, a very slight rectu^tiQB off 
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tlie prices of sound. During the last Dyo years^ however, German buyers 
have become mueli more particular^ and inferior qualities are very difficult 
of sale. Germany will probably continue to use wattle bark in ciuantity 
for some years provided the prices of eompeting materials, such as 
quebraclm, gambier, myrabolams and valonia do not fall considerably, but 
this is stated to be hardly likely as there is little room for contraction in 
values- 

At present Americans take very little wattle bark. They have tanniii- 
produciiig barks of their own, such as oak, hemloek, and eliestniit, and 
they are large importers of mangrove bark. The latter grows all over 
the world, and practically inexhaustible. The value at pre- 

sent time is from £4 IDs. to £6 per ton, e.i.f., and it is probable tliat whittle 
WGuhi have to come down to about this price before the Americans took 
any quantity of it. Mangrove is nsiially sold with a guarantee of 38 per 
cent, tannin, and mostly contains 40 to 42 per cent., so that it may be con- 
sidiuucl a serious rival to Natal wattle bark for extract-making. 

liussia is said to be a good buyer of Natal bark ; and as trade in tluit 
couiitrv improves, more and more is likely to be taken. Most of tlie 
business a]')peai*s to bo done tbrougb Hamburg. 

Tramre, Denmark and Seandinavia take a little bark spasmodically, 
but none of these are likely to become large consumers. No other country, 
apparently, imports our bark. 

Tn Bolgiiim the tanning indnstry is of considerable importance. 
Many ditTereiir tanning materiabs are employed, the principle among which 
are chestnut, (|uebraeho, oak, liem lock, mimosa, myrabolams, valonia, divi- 
divi, and sumac. Qiiebraebo is imported from Soiitli America, valonia 
from Asia i\[inor, divi-divi from Gentral America, mimosa from South 
Africa, and myrabolam from India. The British Consul-General at 
Antwerp was unable to say whether wattle bark from Natal would meet 
with a ready sale for tannin purposes. So far as he was aware, it was 
not at prc'Sent being used in BelgiiiiTi ; and would-be sellers would, he 
points out. naturally have to show its advantages in price and results com- 
pared with other tannin materials^ ; y t ^ 

One firm ai brokers is ffinclined to think that any great ineinase in 
the production of wattle in Natal will kad to- a permanent fall in, value ' 
in Europe, as there is not an 'unlimited demand foir. the. article, .wdiicli is 
used in conjrnietioii with many other materials.' .Doubtless a fall: in value 
would tend to increase the eonsumptiomffiut. it is ■ difficult to' say.' to what 
Another firm, however, remarks that ‘'There ‘is no limit except 
P’hce io the nroduetion of tannic acid""; and proceeds to point out that 
eoiisiimpiion depends on competition with other materials. Mattie pos- 
sesses fewer merits, it is stated, than some of its immediate competitors, 
siicii as mallet, "Tanners will always buy and consume the cheapest 
mateina]. About £8 10s. to £0 per ton, delivered on the basis of 35 per 
» cnf. tamim, semns to be tbe level at wffiieb supply and demand are 
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fairly eveiih^ .balanced to-da}'. ' . ' . One tiling is certain : wattle can onl^" 
replace inferior agents. It may prejudice tlie market value of oak bark 
and valonia;, but can never oust 

In this connection the Director of the Eoyal Botanic Clardens at Kfov 
says: '''Tanners recpiire a material wliich^ in addition to siiitabilitv for 
their partieiilar purpose^ must be abundant and regular. Although many 
products meet the one condition of quality^ but few fulfil tlie other con- 
ditions as to quantity and regularity of the snpplv, and none perhaps so 
well as wattle bark. The industry therefore is not likely^ for some years 
at leasts to suffer by over-production!^ 

' In the opinion of one firm of brokers, although a large immber of 
English tanners use wattle bark, more would be doing so if they could be 
sure of a regular supply of bark of a good quality. 

The wattle bark grown in and shipped from hiatal is described as “of 
good strength'’’^ and possessing “good spending power. The tannin is, liow- 
ever, light and volatile and not suitable for use alone. It” must be used 
for mixed tannage with something denser.'^ In England, wliere the Ivulk 
of the tanning is good, the very best agents are used — \’aloiiia and oak for 
firmness and density and terra japonica for speed. Another firm of l)ro]cers 
remarks : ''IN'atal wattle bark is very extensively used all over the world for 
tanning purposes, and eompares favouraljly with most otlior harks on ae- 
eoiint of the colour and higher percentage of tannic acid it contains, 
ranging from 35 to 40 per eent.^'’ 

The correspondence which has been received and forwarded by the 
Agent-General contains some remarks of interest upon the condition in 
tvhich bark is stripped, packed, and exported from Xatal. One firm of 
brokers, for instance, comments: “The wattle bark business, liowever satis- 
factory it may be to the Xatal grower at present, is not equally so to the 
firins engaged in its distribution, for, owing to the slovenly manner in 
which the ])ark is liarvested in Xatal, it frequently anuves here in a more 
or less damaged condition from rain, with the result tliat lioavy allowances 
have to be made to btpyers. It is greatly to be wished that the farmers in 
Xatal would take more care during the rainy season to harvest their ]>ark 
in proper condition. The proportion of damaged liark shippefl from Xatal 
this season has been umivsnally large, and we have heard of allowances of 
as much as £3 per ton. This, howeveip is very exceptional/'' 

In the opinion of another firm, what does, and lias done, harm to the 
trade, is the (|nantity of poor hark that comes on to the market. It is 
offered at a tempting price, and a tanner who has not previously used 
any may be tempted to go in for a trial parcel. Tie finds the bark does 
not come up to his expectations and accordingly concludes that all Xafal 
bark is equally poor. “A great deal of the bark, that comes to this coun- 
try,"' the letter proceeds, “is bought, by bark dealers in Xatal, from small 
growers, who liave eitlier not got suitable accommodation for proper luir- 
vesting, or will not take tbe necessary trouble to see that the bark is kept 
quite free from moisture, which greatly deteriorates the quality /A 
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In anotber letter the writers point out that there has been great dis- 
satisfaction among buyers this year in regard to quality. This does not 
apply, it is stated, to the actual qnality as to the eoiiditiont 
has no doubt been a wet one in Katai,;but we think gInatel^ care n%^ 
bo taken to keep tlie bark from w^et after it is shipped. Bark that has been 
wet is called leathered/ and nsnally breaks discolour ed.’^ 

Amongst the principal tanning materials other than wattle, hark^ 
norv on the market, the Director of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
says, are the foliowdng: — 

'^Giitelr'’ or "^Blaek Gatechlv'^ an extract obtained from the heart-wood 
and pods of Acacia caieclni mA Acacia mnia, from the Dutch East Indies, 
British India, etc.; ‘■''GambieE^— leaves and shoots of Uficaria Gamlner, 
growTL in the British East Indies, Straits Settlements, etc. : ^hn^wohalaras’' 
— ^the fruits of Terminalia clielyula, coming from British India and Ceylon ; 
^*^snmac'^ — the pow’dered leaves of Bhus coraria of Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean Eegion; ‘‘American sumac” (Bhus glahra) ; “valonia” — acorn cups 
of Quercus aegUops^ from Austria Hungary, Greece, and European and 
Asiatic Turkey; ‘‘mangrove extract,” from British Horth Borneo; man- 
grove bark from Mozambique, etc.; mallet bark (Eucaljiptus occidental is) 
from ATestern Australia; “quebracho wood” (Quehrachia Lorentzii), from 
the Argentine Eepublie, and the European oak bark. 


AATiat is said to be the most perfectly formed mule in the world was 
recently sold at East St. Louis (TJ.S.A.) for £833 to a Pittsburg firm for 
exhibition purposes beside a hairless Imrse. The mule weiglmd 1,9(10 lbs. 
— almost twice the weight of an ordinary mule, — and is ov(u^ eight feet 


It is always advisable to have plenty of shade for tlie poultry, par- 

■k to kphl the chieken nin tieit growing trees— the orchard is preferable: 

’ and there m two advantages to-he gained from having tlie nm in the 

provide shade for the chickens. Temporary shade caTi be provided by 
coTering a framework witli canvas or dixeldng, or, even sheeting, or better 
still, small evergreen trees may ^ be, cut- and trimmed about 1 foot and set 
111 ibe chicken tun, They prpvidf sha^^ to half the summer tl^rougl], 




THE DAIRY, CENTRAL EXPERIMENT FARM. 
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ME. C. H. MITCHELL’S VIEWS. 


IiT the of the 31st August Mr. G. H. Mitchell, of Iiiibizaiia, 

‘gave his views on the present position of agricultural production in Xatal, 
111 the form of an interesting letter; and in view of the importance of the 
subject at the present time, we reproduce below his letter, wliich will 
‘doubtless find many interested readers. Mr. Miteheir slimvs clearly that, 
production in this Colony in many lines having practically reached the 
limits fixed by local demand, an export trade must be established to pro- 
vide a market for an ever-increasing surplus in those lines. Farmers nmst 
^accordingly grow for the purpose of exporting. Mr. Mitchell says: — 

A great deal has been written of late concerning the need there is in 
ISTatal for a considerable increase in tlie farming population. We have 
been told that the land is ^^crying out for men^’ ; that the demand for farm 
produce far exceeds the supply; that for any man who will "^‘go on the 
iand/^ whether he has capital of his own or not, or whether he has any ex- 
perience or not, there is a sure and satisfactory income awaiting him. 
There are also many who, while refusing to accept the last statement, still 
feel there is room in abundance for a far greater agricultural population 
in Natal, and that the only real hope Natal has of sure prosperity is by a 
very large increase in its agricultural products. The matter is* of such 
vital importance to the Colony that the most careful consideration should 
be given to all sides of it. Unfortunately, most of the writers on the sub- 
ject have had little or no practical experience, and while their constant 
pressing of the subject on the attention of the people is wmrthy of all praise, 
yet their lack of practical knowledge often lets them fall into serious mis- 
takes. As a Natal farmer, then, I would like to add my quota to the 
'Subject. 

Agriculture in Natal includes so many branches that confusion easily 
arisCvS, but I think it may be divided into two main divisions, viz., produc- 
ing for the local market and producing for export. With a few exceptions, 
the present demands for agricultural produce locally are well supplied, 
■and tliere is no room for further producers. It is very easy to prove this 
•statement. Good agrienltural, land close to tlie main line of railway, ift 
offered at a very low figure, .will be taken up, as the position of the farm 
gives an advantage in the local market over those farmers who live farther 
away, but any quantity of land 20 miles and upwards from the raihray is 
going begging, simply because , prices in the Cqlony for produce are non 
cut so fine that the 20 miles or so of transport, exhausts the profit, Take^ 
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for instance, the staple articles of produce: good potatoes^ are now selling 
on the Durban market for ds. .a bag, and this is suppsed to 
be . the dearest time , of ^the-- .year ■■ for. ■, them. , Any ^ time, this 
year good potatoes, could have been- bought for that price . 0 . 1,1 tlie 
market. Mealies are from 6s. to 7s. a muid, and have been, at that price 
since the new crop came in. Emit is a drug in the market, except in 
very small quantities. Milk and butter still bring fair prices, but only 
those farms close .to ,the railway can do anything in these lines,, and with- 
the present outlook of East Coast Fever, etc., a man with the capital 
necessary to start dairy farming would think twice before putting his 
money into siicli a risky undertaking just now. Mliere a big run can 
be obtained with swamps, etc., pig-raising pays fairly, but if all the food 
for tliem lias to be grown, it is not worth doing. I say, then, without fear 
of contradiction, that the local markets are, on the whole, well supplied, 
and that there is no chance for small beginners making a living catering 
for that market ; that in good seasons the prices now are so low that only 
men with a big turnover can make a living out of them, and in a bad 
season a small farmer would be wiped out. Johannesburg, which used to 
be tlie market for hTatal, is now supplied from the Transvaal and O.E.C., 
prices tliere being generally as low as in Durban : and with the hundreds 
oi ]->eopIe who are now leaving the country, our local markets are getting 
smaller, rather than increasing in size. The only hope, tlien, for agricul- 
ture ill A'atal is to grow for export, and any man starting farming now 
would be well advised to have that object mainly in view, unless par- 
tieidarlv favoured by some fortuitous cireumstaiice as to position of land, 
etc. , 

Wliat, then, can be produced in Natal that it ivill pay to ex];)ort? 
That and the native question are the two most important sulrjeets Natal 
lias now to face. First, I tliink, must be placed wattle bark, and, given 
tlie rlydd: land and the cajiital necessary to wait for tlie cro|) to maturo, 
lliat is a safe industry to invest in. but it is liardlv suited for tlu' small 
beginner. ‘Where sheep can ])e kept, and a sufficiently long run obtained, 
w<>o[ is paving well just uow. and likely to; but tliere,, again, there is no 
c-liance for the starter on a small plot of land. Thanks to the* oxeiiions 
of the present Government, it looks hopeful that a market may be found 
ai^I-Toine for Natal mealies, and, with the low rates obtained from the 
shipping companies, tliere are good prospects of that' becoming one of the 
best ontlooks for a beginner. If it can be proved that good Natal mealies, 
such as tlie ordinary fanner can grow, will fetch 25s. a quarter on tlie 
Tjondon inarktd. tliat about that price can be relied on. and that railage 
and shipping rates will be kept down,, mealies for export should imy: and 
a man with fair land, keeping pigs, fowls, etc., to feed on his poor mealies, 
and exporting Iiis best, should be able, with fairly good fortune, to make 
a living. Fruit, too, is another product for which tliere are great lioixis. 
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4lie prices fetclied this season at Home for oranges and naartjeSy 
espeeiaily oranges, surprised many of us. This fruit will grow freely all 
along the coast belt, and in many parts of the interior of JNTataL When the" 
fruit gets known at Home, the demand should increase, and as the growers 
gain knowledge in packing for shipment^ etc., naturally a higher standard 
should be obtained; but with good average Hatal oranges fetching Ich 
each wholesale on the London market, there is a big future for the small 
grower as well as the big one. Here, again, w^e have to thank the present 
Government for the help they have given to the trial shipments of fruit. 
While oranges and naartjes especially seem to offer great attractions for 
export, there is every reason to believe that other fruits, such as pines, ap- 
ples, etc., will aho find a paying market in Europe, The export of pines 
is, I believe, to Iv' given a good trial this coming season, and it is to be 
lioped that every yower \vill send at least some of his best Home to give 
tlie business a fair iest. Then, given that* after paying all exp)enses, 2s. 
net a dozen is left for tbe producer, few crops could offer greater induce- 
merits to the small settler. The question should be settled this coming* 
season. There is another crop that a good deal has been heard of lately,, 
and of which great things are expected. I- refer to fibre. Our knowledge 
concerning this crop is still, unfortunately, very slight, and any farmers 
taking up the cultivation of that plant would be well advised to go slowly 
till more knowledge is obtained. vStill, men like Mr. Sim and others,, 
whose opinions are valuable, think that, given suitable land, tbe industry 
will be a success in Hatal, if properly earried out, and numbers of fanners 
and others are now putting tracts of land under its cultivation. On good 
land it has given, we are told, up to a ton of fibre to the acre, valued at £30' 
to £35 a ton on the London market. With a valuable crop like that, clis- 
tarieo from tlie railway is not of so much importance, so that it would seem 
to be a ei'op well suited to the coast lands lying oif the railway, and of’ 
whieli a small acreage, well cultivated, would give a reasonable return, 

4'lie list of crops tiiat it will pay to grow for export is still far too 
short, ami every encouragement sliould be given fo increase its length., 
The man who can show a new product that can be grown in Xatal at a 
profit for export has done more for the country than the one who finds a 
gold mine. At the same tiim\, if even these few turn out the success it is 
liOped tliey Avill, a good opening, will lie shown for larger numbers on the 
laud. As a farmer, then, 1 would urge that every eueouragement be gi^'eri 
for finding fresh articles for export, and that anyone contemplating settling 
on the land in Hatal should aim at growing those crops for whieli they will 
have the world as their market, rather than to try and struggle among the 
crowd for the very limited and generally overstocked local one. 
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SxpeHmeisi Farms, 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The following is tlie currieiiluni of the Goveriiiueiit Scliool of Agriculture 
at Gedara:— . 

First Year. 

1. — Principles of Agriculture. 

Lecture Course by Director^ ExperinieiiLt Stations (45 lectures). — ' 
Oiiltwation; fariri drainage; irrigation; staple crops; seed selection; farm 
iiiechanies; farm bnilclings. 

Practical Instruction. — Field operations (2 montlis) ; construction 
and maintenance of farm implements; water engineering (2 montlis); 
farm carpentry; construction of wood, iron and brick buildings (2 
months). 

2 . — Animal Husbandry. 

Lecture Course by Director, Experiment Stations (45 lectures). — 
Principles of stock feeding; studying of breeds and management; stock 
Judging. 

Practical Instruciion. — Batioii feeding of dairy cows, steers, calves 
sheep, pigs and poultry; stock Judging; bacon-curing; sheep shearing; 
butchering, ( Special courses. ) 

3 . — Agricultural Gliemistnj. 

Lecture Course by Analyst (45 lectures). — The atmosphere in relation 
to plant life; soils, tbeir physical and chemical properties; composition of 
soils and their improvement; elementary soil bacteriology; manures and 
fertilisers, their composition, properties, uses and valuation; crops, their 
•composition, mannrial requirements, and influence on soils; rotations, their 
■chemical and physical influence; elementary physiology. 

Praetical Laborator}^ demonstrations and experiments. 

(Special courses.) 

4 . — Dairy Farmmg. 

Lecture Course by .Dairy Instine tor (12 lectures ).-----MiU its seere- 
tion and composition; dairy implements, tbeir construction and main ten 
<inc(i., elementary dai.r}’' bacteriology ; manufactnre of butter and cheese. 

I radical Instruction . — Milking ; hand rearing of dairy calves ; blitter 
nmd cheese manufacture. (Two months. ) 

5 . — Yetermary Science. 

Lediire Course by Mr. Goiile, M.K.G.Y.S. (24 lectures) —Stock 
<li^eases of South Africa, their diagnosis, treatment and prevention ; animal 

parasites; veterinary medicine; farm, hygiene. 
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Practical Instruction, — Obstetrics and simple operative surgery; pre- 
ventive inociiiation : preparation and examination of blood slides; 
farriery. (Special courses.) 

6 . — Economic Entomology and Plant Pathology, 

Lecture Coiirse by Government Entomologist (24 lectures) .-In- 
iiirioiis insects and diseases of farm and orchard : tlieir identification^ lif e 
Ms tories and control. 

Practical Instruction, — Preventive selection; spraying of crops and 
orchards ; fumigation and netting of fruit trees. (Special courses.) 

7 . — Botany and Poresty, 

Lecture Plant anatomy ; elementary systematic botany : 

ecoiiomie l)otany; sylviculture; forest management, protection, and utilisa- 
tion. 

Practical Instruction, — Practical botany; propagation of forest trees: 
planting; conservation; surveying. (IVo months.) 

8. — Horticulture, 

Lecture Course. — Pomology; cultivation of small fruits: vegetable 
gardening; packing; mannfacture. 

Practical Instruction, — Planting ; budding ; gTafting ; pruning ; mar- 
ket gardening; packing. (One month.) 

fi . — Poiiltry Farming. 

Lecture Course by Director, Experiment Stations (8 lectures). — 
Buildings and appliances; incubators; the egg farm; poultry for table and 
market ; turkeys ; geese ; ducks. 

Practical Instruction. — Management of the Model Poultry Farm. 
(Special course.) 

10. — Surveying; Mensuration, and Farm Book-keeping. 

Lecture Course by House Master.— The chain and compass ; field 
notes ; plotting and balancing of surveys; mensuration; systems of farm 
book-keeping. 

Practical Instruction. — Plane and contour surveying with chain, level, 
and compass; plotting of drainage and irrigation schemes; measurement 
of stacks, tanks, timber, building materials, etc. 

SECO.im';YEAR: ■■■ 

1. — Tropical Agriculture. 

Lecture Course by Director, Experiment Stations (45 lectures). — 
Staple crops of the Hatal Coast; climatic requirements, eultitution and 
treatment ; special insect pests and plant diseases. 

Practical Instruction . — A study of plantation systems at Government 
Experiment Earm, Winkel Spruit; visits to leading estates on the jSTatal 
Coast. (Three months.) 
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2. — AgriciMuml Irrigation, 

Lecture Course (45 lectures).— Irrigation law; hydraulics; water 
supplies ; xnasonry dams ; canal management ; irrigation research . 

Fractical Instruction. — -Practical irrigation and the Government Ex- 
periinent Station^ Weenen; visits to irrigation systems of hiatal ; irrigation 
surveying and drafting in the field. (Three months.) 

3. — (Mecliamcal) . 

Lecture' Course (12 lectures). — Trigonometry; inechanical drawing ; 
claseriptive geometry; strength of materials; roofs and bridges; roads; 
coiU'iute; steam ])oilers; steam engines; farm maeliiiiery. 

Pntciivni I Hsl ruction. — Special workshop and laborato:ry coiirses. 

4. — Veterinurg Science. 

. Lecture Course (45 lectures).— Special pathology; anatomy and 
operative surgery ; baeteriology ; iiiateria medica ; clinics. 

Practical Instruction . — Special laboratory courses. 

5 . — Agricultural Chemistry. 

Lecture Course by Analyst (24 lectures). — Soil fertility (researd^^^ 
stock-feeding (research); dairy baeteriology and chemistry. 

Practical Instruction. — Laboratory courses. 

b . — Eject ir es. 

Lecture Course.— Vlcmt breeding: special crops; soil and maiiiire 
analysis: organic ehemistry; systematic botany. 

fSncti cal Inst ruction . — Special courses, 

B. IP SAWEB, 

.. Prineipab Seliool of xk.g.ihTaltu're ; 

. dlirector, Experiment Stations... , 


It is estimated in the United States that one acre of potatoes Avi 
produca^ oOO gallons of alcohol, and that a bushel of iirealies will produce 
about 21 gallons of alcohol. 


to make chilli saiice^ take thirty ripe tomatoes, ten onions, six green 
chillies, tw<x en])s of sugar, five tablespoonsful of salt, one pint of vinegar. 
Peel tomatoes and cut: chop onions; and boil for two hours. 
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Laboratory Notes, 


’ I3y Alex, Pardy^ F.C.S.;, Analyst. 


GOPPEP SULPHATE. 

Samiles o.f wlnu siiouid be topper siilpliate oeeasionaliy eoine to hand, 
..and tile iiiisatisfactory results attending tiie examination of some of these 
po.nt out tlie necessity for exercising" care in tire pure! lase of this material. 

Copper siilpliate^, blue stone or blue vitriol is obtained in the pure 
state in the forin of very pretty, dark blue crystals, a salt which is 
i>o.tior|)lious. Witii it is ferrous sulphate, and it soinetmies happens 
that tills salt fornis a large impurity in the blue stone; in extreme cases 
it may even largely exceed the copper salt. 

Apart f rom tire injury that may arise from a use of the wrong salt, 
and the utiiity or elfectiveness of these two salts in their agrieuitural uses, 
wliich depend on the specific purposes for wliich they are applied, the 
sulphate of ii-on is a much less expensive article than the sulphate of 
cojiper, so that when tlie latter is required it is advisable to ascertain that 
it is not wliolly or partially substituted by an article inferior botli in 
■ quality and price. 

It is perhaps rather diificult for those who are unacquainted with the: 
appearance of the ciystals to di.gtinguish the one salt from the other, but 
if samples of the two salts be placed alongside each other the 
dilterence is at once seen to be very striking and unmistakable; the dark 
blue crystals of the copper salt being so utterly unlike in colour those of 
the light bluish-green crystals of the sulphate of iron. 

Various simple tests are recommended to distinguisli between these 
salts, in one the polislied blade of a knife is inserted into a solution of 
■tlie salt made by dissolving a few of the crystals in water. On witlKlraw- 
ing t!i(‘ blade after it has stood in the solution for a little time, it will l)o 
found to be coated witli a thin layer of metallic copper if tluit metal has 
been ])resent in the dissolved materiah This test, however, only shows the. 
])resenee of copper; and as the same thing will happen should there only 
l)e a small prop<.)rtiou present, it does not give sufficient proof of its 
purity. Eeihaps a better plan is to dissolve a little of the salt in a tumbler 
half full of water, then to add to it a minute quantity of weak ammonia. 
The presence of copper will be sliowm by the formation of a pale blue 
precipitate which, on the further addition of ammonia, dissolves and 
:ii))parts to the liquid a dark blue colour. Should the liquid retain this 
colour and remain clear after standing for some time it may be assumed, 
to be a good copper salt; liiit if, on the other hand, a dark lirowii pre- 
cipitate settles out on standing, this may be taken as denoting the pre- 
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sence of iron, and the bnlkiness of the precipitate will be in proportion to* 
the amoimt of this impurity present. 

Salts known as ‘^‘donble vitrior’ have been met with. Tliese contain 
but a small percentage of copper sulphate;, and are intermediate in colour- 
bet ween copper sulphate and iron sulphate^ but have less of the intense 
blueness of the former. These contain from 11 to 24 per cent, of copper- 
sulpliate, the balance being principally sulphate of iron. 

The ordinary eoimnercial bluestone as obtained nowadays is a high 
grade salt and is the one most generally used for agricultural purposes. 

LIME. 

Eef erence is here made to a series of three samples of limestone re- 
cently obtained from Lilassi Hot Springs district and reported on page 
546 of the May Agricultural Journal, The samples contained respectively 
15-62, 80*30 and 91*36 per cent, of carbonate of lime and 2*02, 1*96 and 
2*08 per cent, of magnesium carbonate. 

These appear to have been obtained from a large and valuable deposit 
which, according to Mr, St. Vincent Erskine^s letter reproduced below^. 
are capable of being v'orked to great advantage. The prospect of a high 
class burned lime at 21s. per ton should be a very eneoiiraging one to- 
agrieiiltnrists- 

Letter From Mr. St. Yincent Ershine. 

Pardy, Esq., Analyst. 

'"Dear Six*,— In your article on niy marble (limestone) property at. 
Lilassi Hot Springs you refer to the third sample w'ith tlie smallest 
amount of lime, 15 per cent., being a brown stone. 

'’'This sample was searched for at the suggestion of Mi*. Jesse Smith 
as a ])uihling stone similar to bath stone and not for its lime conienis. 

''You refer to the samples as excellent hf they are a fail- saanplc of 
the average rock.-’ I may say that they are an average bad. sample- 
second class, i might say, as they wnre' knocked off loose pieces lying along- 
side the footpath. 

'Tf yon get the analysis published in the AgriouUural Journal, it 
would keep it on record — for general reference — and be useful. 

‘"'If larger samples up to one or two cwt. would be of any service, T 
can get them and send them to you. As the deposit extends for four miles,. 
I can get samples four miles apart and some from the centre, and thus you 
can judge of the quality and average nature at these extreme jxoints.— 
Yours, etc., 

:'YYh:;,:;q h :"m.,YiYCBNT ersktne. 

— There is no doubt that we can sell the lime either in caustie- 
form, or ground to powder at 21s. per ton at Herma;nsherg Road (Mizpalf) 
Station.*' 
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Gardening Notes for October, 


By AY. J. Bell, Niirseryman, Florist anci Seedsman, Maritzbnrg. 

KITCHEK GAKDEN. 

Make full sowings of ail kinds otV vegetable seeds — Dwarf Beans, Eadish,, 
Lettuce, Carrot, Beet, Onion, Tomato, Marrow, Pumpkin and Squash, Egg- 
plant, Capsicum, Spinaeii, Leek, Mustard and Cress, Parsley, etc. 

AYiiere Celery is required, this should be sown before the end of the 
month. Some care is necessary in raising this crop from seed, and the 
most sheltered position in the garden should be selected for the seed bed 
or boxes — open to the morning sun, with protection from the north, but. 
quite clear of overhanging tree l)ranehes. Stiff soil must be lightened by 
tile application of sand and ashes and a surface formed that will not easily 
harden after being watered. 

Sow tlie seed thinly and evenly on the surface, and after lightly rak- 
ing it over cover the bed with litter of some kind. Straw is the best, but 
iuiy or grass will serve the purpose. The advantage of straw is, that 
til ere are no weed seeds with it which are very troublesome amongst 
Celery seedlings. If a sheltered position in the open is not available in. 
the garden, sow in boxes on the south side of a building or high wall. To 
ensure a crop it is a good plan to sow in boxes, as well as in the open, as 
open ground sowings will often fail in spite of every care. 

In dry weather watering will be necessary both morning and evening.. 

Young Onion sets should be planted out this month from the autumn 
sowings. 

Plant out ''J.'oinato, Marrow, Cucumber and Cabbage plants. The tall 
growing varieties of Tomatoes should be staked and should not be allowed 
to trail on the ground. A inulcli of half decayed stable manure round 
young plants will assist the growth m dry weather by conserving the 
nioisture about the roots, and less, watering will be required. If grub is 
troublesoiiie sprinkle a little lime dust round the stems, after forking a- 
little in with a liand fork and. replace the niuleli. 

Keep dowii weeds between the rows of growing crops and the surface 
contiiuially loosened with the hoe. This is. especially necessary where the- 
ground is heavy and liable to harden after rain. The most useful imple- 
ment for this pur]:)ose is a three-pronged, fork which has the prongs set at 
right angles to the handle and which can be used like a hoe. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

A great variety of flower seeds may be sown this month, including all 
the lender and half-hardy annuals. 
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In addition to the old favourites which are grown uiore or less in 
nearly every ainateiir's g'arden., there are others whicli are selcloin seen but 
which should have a place in every garden where space is available^ such 
■ as the. following :; — . , ' 

(everlastings) in pink and white, 

Inia/unflws: lUch^^ 

QaJandrinia : Flowers reseiiibllng the Portulaca, but on long steins. 

Geniaiirea Americma: Handsome thistle-like flowers^ inaiive colour^ 
gi'owing to a height of 5 feet ; long sterns^ good for cutting. 

Z)afwra: Trumpet-shape flowers of the moonflower type in wliite, 
purple and yellow. 

H eJhdirgsuni (everlastings) : Most useful for winter bouquets n'lieii 
flowers are scarce. Colours: Crinison, white and yellow, 

Platycodori : A perennial variety of Cauipamda; tnherons roots^ flowers 
blue and white. 

(laHonla Vandimm (Berg Lily) : Spikes of pure wliite flowers. 

Freesia ( Cape Cowslip ) : Sweetly scented bulbous plants. 

IlcJiopsG Pliclieriana : Anllow flowers^, useful for euttiiig; keep fresli 
■for a long time. 

Climbers. 

Ai'istalocdiia : Evergreen creeper^, curious shaped flowers. 

Clitoria teniatea : Pea-shaped flovvers, beautiful shade of blue,, also in 
pure wliite. 

Ornamental Gourds: Curious shapes^ resembling various kinds of 
fruits, Oriental ivater bottles^ liens’ eggs, etc. Well adapted for trellis. 

Morning Glories (Ipomea) : Beautifni flowers,, ruffled and frilled, 
all colours ; very rapid climber for covering trellis. 

Phi/sianihus Alhcfis: Hardy evergreen creeper witli snian, white, 
Campanula-shujied flowers. 

All these may easily be grown from ^ecd with ordinary care. 

Plant out in suitable weather all kinds of border plants, such as 
'Carnations, PHUkv. deeussrita, Pentsiemons, Geraniums, Achilleas, Aunifont^ 
Japonia.i, Salvias, Hudheekias, Perennial (Vireopsis and Gaillardias, llelio- 
tropes. Iris, Barberton Daisies, Huimemannias, Swuainsonias, Tul.H‘-rosty 
Lily and Amaryllis bulbs, Montbretias and Tritonias. 

For a ])ack-gTound plant CMnnas in variety, Alpinia Nutans, Ilcdy- 
chnini (jaaducnanum, Papyrus, Dahlias, Cordylines and Cacti of dilforejit 
kinds. A neat edging can be formed of Shusta or Ox-eye I)aisi(‘s, 
evergreen flowering shrubs. Fruit and ornamental trees mav now l.)e 
planted, out, also evergreen fence plants, such as Privet TJiuJa, Arnatun- 

■ etc, t 
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Gorresp&ndence . 


CAXXIXG MEALIES. 


To THE EdITOE of THE “AgEICULTURAL JoUENAE/*’ 

Sir,— I n the April issue of the Journal there appeared (page 431) a 
re^iue.-hfroin Mr. E. Harcoiirt for a recipe for camiiiig yoxing mealies. I 
have lately coiiie across the followng recipe for eamiing niealieS;, given by a 
writei* in the American Agriculturist^ which may meet Mr, Harconrt’s 
reqiiirenients : — 

‘'Clioose choice sweet corn and cut from coh. With a wooden potoAo 
masher pack tliis cut corn as tightly as possible in glass Jars. There should 
be at least two iiiches of Juice in eaeli can. ' Screw the lids on without 
tlie l ubbers. Prepare the boiler by laying sticks on the bottom so that the 
jars will not rest directly on the bottom of the boiler. Then put in hay 
and pack the Jars in as close as possible. Put in cold water up to the 
lids. Boil for three hours,, then remove^, put in rubbers^ screw down 
tiglitly,, return to the liot water and boil one hour. If these directions are 
followed, tliere will be no failure.'’’^' — Yours, ete.^ 

^SrBSCEIBEE.^^ ‘ 


Working with good maeliinery is a pleasure^ and it is more economical. 
-Wlieii yon are buying a machine, buy the best, and keep it in prime 
condition, ■ 


The American Alcohol and Sngar Co., of Oxnard, California, U.S.A., 
intends to establish a plant for the mannfactnre of denatured alcohol. 
Wake up, Fatal ! 


According to an expert of the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, about 50 per cent, of imported eggs rarely reach the breakfast table 
until they are four years old. 
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Animal Diseases in August m 


POSITION'- OF EAST COAST FEVEE. 


Mil S, B. W^oollatt, tlie Principal Veterinary Surgeon, in his report to 
the Minister of Agrieiilture for August, describes the position of East 
Coast Pever in each of the more important infected districts. 

A'eyiibid akd Ngotshe Distkicts. 

In these districts the disease continues to make steady progress. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 deaths occurred during the month. Seven thousand 
cattle were railed from Vryheid for slaughter during the month. The 
branding of cattle in these districts has been carried out. 

Paulpietbksburg District. 

Three fresh outbreaks occurred on the farms ‘^AVelverdiendy’'' ^^Hal- 
berton,” and ^^llTooitgedacht.^^ On the last-named lariii the owner has 
removed his cattle to clean veld, passing them through a temperature camp. 
The several outbreaks which have recently occurred in this district have 
not increased the infected area to any great extent, as they all adjoin in- 
fected veld. These outbreaks are boubtless, in Mr. Woollatt’s opinion, ex- 
tensions due to overlapping in grazing, etc. 

TJteeoht District. 

During the month cases of East Coast Fever occurred on tlie farms 
^‘‘LangerwachP^ and /^Schuimshoek.'^ On the former one death only took 
place, and on the latter there was one sick animal. These fai'ins are in 
tlie infected area in connection with the outbreak on ^^Waterhoek’’ re- 
ported last month. All the cattle, numbering 1,162 head, on the farms 
''AVitumyerioos,^^ Jaclitpad,^’ ^^LyspruiV^ -^Weltevreden/^ ‘^‘^SchuiDishoek,’^ 
"^AVaterhoek' ' and ‘Tjangerwaelit,'"' have been branded on the elieek. 

Duotee AND IImsinga Disteiots, 

A fresh outbreak oecun^ed on tlie farm ^^Spendikrgn.’^ The infeetioxi 
here was reported by D.V.S. Hutchinson to be due to the overlapping of 
grazing from the absence of fences between this farm and the infected area 
aalkop.'-’ One hundred head of cattle are involved in this outbreak ; 
these are in a temperature camp. 

A recurrence of the disease has ocenrred on the farm "^Eeitbokspruit,’^ 
immediately adjoining the infected farm '"Sterkstroom.'' Up to the lOth, 
September two deaths had occurred from East Coast Fever and nine from 
anthrax, which disease also exists on the farm. 
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Klip Eiver District. 

There has been no extension of the disease from infected area at 
Wessehs Kek and Sunday’s River. Eighty-two deaths have occurred vdiir- 
ing the month. 

The whole of the cattle in the district^ on the east of the niain line/ 
numbering 17^988^ have been branded. ^ 

WEBisTEn- District, 

In the Muden area all the cattle on the Crown Lands and the farm 
‘^^Sutherland” were removed for slaughter at the beginning of the month. 
ThiSj however^ only dealt with the cattle on the actually infected veld 
where they were dying, and as it did not deal with the in-contact cattle it 
was not considered in the light of stamping out the disease. 

Mr, Verney reports on the entire lack of co-operation on the part of 
the native owners in this area^, not only in complying Avith quarantine re- 
gulations, but also as regards the Avelfare of their OAvn cattle. It is only wiili 
the greatest trouble that any effort is made to herd their stock. As the 
veld Avliich is infected and has been cleared of cattle is the best for grazing 
purposes,, the natives stock show a great disposition to get to it,, regardless 
of fences ; and^ of course, ^‘^animals may get access to this veld and be re- 
moved by the owner without our knowledge, when the source of the out- 
break of disease probably resulting is wrapped in mystery so far as the 
OAvner is concerned/’ Mr. Woollatt remarks. 

Umvoti District. 

In the Muden area on the Dmvoti side of the Mooi River there have 
been no fresh outbreaks during the month. 


Durbak akd Dmlazi Districts 

Ko fresh outbreaks; 32 deaths during the month; branding proceed- 


Inanda Ann Ikdavedwe Districts. 


have been three fresh outbreaks during the month,, on the 
farm ^^Erostley/’ amongst Indians’ and hatiA-es’ cattle. These outbreaks 
are not really fresh centres of disease as this farm is divided into small 
lots Avith no fencing and the cattle intermix. Korty-seven deaths have oe- 
enri*ed during the month. 


Loaver Tugela Ann Mapumulo Districts. 

The disease continues to extend in these districts. There were 8*1^8 
deaths reported during the month ; five more deaths have occurred on the 
Compensation Plats, and unless the cattle here are removed for slaughter 
there aaIII be greatly increased mortality. The branding of cattle is being 
proceeded Avith. 
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ZULULAND. 

At the Mseieni ia the Uhombo Distict/ld deaths oeeurred daring 
the month. In the Ndwandwe and HlaUsa Districts^ gradual spread 
of the disease from the infected centres still continued. One fresh centre 
m the Uhomho-Kongoma Eoady the Banganomo kraal, eight miles 
from the nearest infected veld, occurred. During the month 520 head 
were railed for slaughter. hTo record of deaths is kept. In the 
Miumini and Lower Umfolosi Disiricts, the disease has broken out at four 
centres around Ginginhlovu, but in each case the disease has appeared in 
cattle belonging to one owner, and these cattle are thought to have picked 
up the infection at the Amatikulu Drift. On account of the history and 
evidence obtained in connection with the Militia transport oxen vdiicli 
were running in this district for some time., this locality has been con- 
sidered by the Veterinary Department highly suspicious. There were 333 
head of cattle removed for slaughter. 

LJshoive Districfj — In this district there have been no fresh eases 
around Eshowe village. Towards the Tugela, however^ the disease has. 
broken out at six native kraals at Enemba and at ten kraals at Inyoni. 

East Coast Eevee Iotectioxt. 

During the month the Compulsory Fencing Act has become law. It 
lias been put into operation in the districts of Klip Elver, Weenen, Inanda 
Dundee. Umsinga, Finlazi. 

In the reports on East Coast Fever which have been made from time 
to time, it has always been pointed out that infeetion, in practice, is car- 
ried from one place to another by tlie movement of cattle; and altliougli 
theoretically it is known that it is possible for animals (including liuman 
beings) other tlian cattle to carry infected ticks, yet so far it has not been 
possible to establisli a ease of infection due to this cause. There are re- 
cords of two or three eases wliere grass from infected veld, fed to stable' 
cows, has been tlie source of infection. There have been many cases where 
the source of infeetion has been attributed to natives carrying infected 
ticks, but so far, in each case, it has not been possible to eliminate tliG' 
probability of cattle being the source of infection. It is not always pos- 
sible, says Mr. S. B. Mooliatt (Ihlncipal Veterinary Surgeon), in his 
monthly report, to obtain the facts eoneeniing movement of cattle which 
are responsible for the spread of the disease, for many reasons ; and this 
is rendered inore difficult as it frequently happens that the movement which 
is often responsible for starting a fresh centre of infection takes plaeC' 
many months before sucli fresh centre makes itself evident. If natives, 
or others were capable, in any practical degree, of carrying infection from 
infected to clean veld, Mr. Woollatt tiiinks it must be admitted that the 
disease would exist to-day throughout Natal and probably throughout 
South Africa, as no restrictions whatever have been placed, for some time- 
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past, on the movenient of animals or of natives through or from grossif 
infected veld. 

The following two cases were thought at the outset and are still 
thought by some to be due to infection having been carried by natives ; and 
they are accordingly mentioned to show that in each case the probalality 
of cattle theinselves being the source of infection is as strong or stronger 
than the natives carrying ticks were. Short of being able to eliminate the 
probability of the cattle being the means of infection, in consideration of 
the points already mentioned, Mr. Woollatt thinks the source of infection 
niiist be attributed to cattle in these cases. 

The first ease, was an outbreak of East Coast Fever amongst breeding 
stock, the property of Colonel Addison, near Stanger, which it is under- 
stood he claimed were free from East Ghast Fever and that the paddock 
in which he placed them was also free from infection when he double 
fenced it and placed the eattle inside. East Coast Fever was known to 
exist in Stanger in August, 1906; but there is no doubt, Mr. Woollatt 
tliinks, from subsequent events, that the infection was spread generally 
around Stanger during this month. Col. Addison removed his milking 
eattle fioir ihe Stanger commonage before that place was put in quarantine, 
but tl-ere is no doubt that the eonimonage was well infected before quaran- 
tine was imposed. Soon after removal three head of these cattle fell 
sick, two of which were shot, the third being ‘stated to ]ia\'e recovered. At 
this time practically everyone around Stanger denied the existence of East 
Coast Fever. These cattle, it is understood, became sick in CoL Addison’s 
paddock. The question of the source of infection of these cattle is not 
questioned. Since last August the mortality around Stanger has been 
very high and the infection very gross. The matter under consideration, 
Mr. Woollatt says, is how Mr. W. B. Adclison^s cows, which were placed in 
a paddock adjoining the one above referred to (which was erected in 
September, 1906), became infected. The cattle were placed there in 
September, 1906, and two became ill from East Coast Fever and died in 
llay, 1907. According to the plan sent up by the ll.V. Surgeon, who was 
instructed to make careful enquiries, it is shown that the paddock was not 
double-fenced and that the eattle wei'e brought out of the paddock daily 
into the small kraal opposite the gate, and outside the paddock, to be milked. 
Hence it will be seen that tliere is a possibility of the veld being infected 
before the paddock was erected, and secondly and more important, as tlie 
cattle were taken out of it daily, the value of the fenced paddock was re- 
duced to nothing. With reference, to the double-fencing of the paddock 
containing Mr. W. B. Addison’s cows, the plan (which the D.T. Surgeon 
states was copied from a sketch plan made by Col. ikddison himself) shows 
it to be double fenced on two sides. 

The second case oeeuiwed amongst eattle the property of Mr. Xorth, 
of Xorthdene. When the outbreak of East Coast Fever took. place at Xorth- 
dene and tlie Hinlaas Waterworks, some ten inontlis ago, the, .infection 
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spi’ead rapidly and in a short time killed practically all the cattle aronml 
Mr. North’s property. Ilis cattle, which consisted of stabled cows and 
some loose cattle in a paddock, remained free from disease until the 181h 
duly, 1907, when eases of the disease appeared. In this case the infection 
was attributed to natives and others, who had been daily engaged in bush 
hunts over the--iii|eeted veld, carrying infected ticks which gained access 
tr the cattle and thu.s produced the disease. In support of this it was 
knoAvn that the boys came direct from these hunts to milk the cows, and 
•vhile acknowledging that such a source was possible, it was necessary, in 
reeord.ug it, to be able to eliminate the possibility of cattle being the 
carriers of the infection which, Mr. Moollatt thinks, the followiirg evidence 
fails to do. It wa.s ascertained u 2 )on .enquiry that an o.x, the last animal 
belonging to the native Msazis, strayed into Mr. North’s paddock. This 
happened in the middle of May. It was the last remaining animal of a 
lierd the rest of which had died of East Coast Fever. It was immediately 
shot, and as its temperature was normal no harm could have resulted^ 
but the point is, if an o.x could stray into the paddock one of the animals 
in the paddock could have strayed out, or other sick cattle could have 
strayed in.^ The D.V. Surgeon reported on the 17th August that on in- 
spection of Mr. North’s fences he found these by no means eattle-proof, 
and the deaths were then occurring among the cattle in the paddock apart 
from the cows in the stable. 


Ea.st Coast Fever Cures. 

_ “After a lull of several months cures for East Coast Fever are again 
bmng brought forward,” says Mr. Woollatt, in his report, “accompanied as 
Usual uith condemnation of the Veterinary Department bv certain sec- 
tions of the public who appear to think that the former cannot be properly 
paraded before tlie public without the latter aeconqiauving it. Notwitli- 

Department, Wticularlv' in 
Ziiluland and 1 ryheul District at the present stage, would probablvVel- 
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-them or who do not wish to. Up to the present the apparent success of 
.any claimed cure or preventative has been entirely due to these facts^ and 
not to any effect produced on the animals by the agent administered. 
•^'To those who appear to think that my Department endeavours to throw 
'Cold water on any cure brought forward/’ the P.V. Surgeon says^^ may 
say that we will assist loyally any individual who lias any evidence to 
:show at all tliat his elaimed cure or prevention is of any practical value. 
The efficacy of any cure <n* preventative can be easily settle<l in a practical 
irianner; but as up to the present, with two exceptions, all those who 
liave thought themselves to be in the possession of such cures have required 
•the Government to bear the whole expense of providing cattle, etc., and 
liave been unable to produce any evidence of valne showing their cures to 
have produced any practical results, the Governnient has so far rightly 
•expected these individuals to bear proportion of the cost. Tp to the 
present, we liave ncjt Iiad sufficient faith, in any cure to warrant additional 
•expenditure; and 1 think it can be argued that if tlie iiidividual wlio 
claims to have the cure has not sufficient faith to incur some small ex- 
pense to demonstrate it, Government should not be expected to have that 
‘extra confidence to warrant the expenditure. It may be mentioned that 
we have had apjplications from numerous individuals, and if the principle 
•of the Governnient bearing the expense had been established the expense 
incurred would liave been considerable, and we can safely say that up to 
the present the results would have been nothing. In conclusion, although, 
.as stated above, we should support anyone whose elaimed cure is based 
<on any practical results, yet we will not support in any way these so-called 
mures which have nothing whatever to support them. In such eases the 
■reaction which sets in is only a matter of time, and those who have paid 
for the cures feel that they have wasted their money ; and I think that all 
flunking men will agree that it is the duty of a Government Department 
;to endeavour to protect the public ih’ sueh matters rather than encourage 
a, line of action which lias evemy possibility of turning out to be a fraud. 

‘^'For tlie information of those who perhaps have not followed the 
^course of East Coast Fever as closely as we have I may mention that from 
;the outset cures. have periodically been forthcoming, the farming eom- 
in unity liave paid out considerable sums of money to the finders of the 
■so-called cures, and I can positively state that they have received no benefit 
•whatever for the money which they, have expended.'’ . ’ 

OTUEE DISEASES. ' 

Very little is reported of ofJier diseases, mange, scab and lungsicknc-'^^s 
'being apparently the most important. ; 

Scui.— Forty-four fresh outbreaks occurred during the mouth; and 
'32 licenses were'raised. ' \,,v -;■/ ' ///-y 

Zungsichms.--lSp reported. Two licenses 

were raised during the month. One cmtfre#''5occurred^/earl^ in Septein- 
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ber ill Alfred County, tlie infection coming from the Cape. Mr. Woollatt' 
states that when the Cape Border 'was closed on account of the niiiiiber 
of oiit1)rea]cs which existed in that Colony, Alfred County still had coiii- 
iniinieatiori witli the Gape by means of cattle transport. This was done' 
as imcltM* the East Coast Fever regulations the ITnizimlmlu Eiver was the 
houiidary and tlie Cape Antiiorities permitted ox transport from Alfred 
Ctninty. The public of Alfred County were warned of the danger of“ 
liingsickiiess. Since the outbreak no cattle are allowed to leave Alfred 
County for the rest of hTatal, except slaughter cattle being taken direct: 
by rail for immediate slaughter. 


Crop Reports for August, 


As far as our reports^ — the number of which has increased since last jnonth’s' 
notes were written — enable us to judge, the rainfall in most parts of the- 
Colony during August was practically nil. 

Tilth the exception of two or three distiuets, where a reeurreiiee of the 
heariev frosts of the previous months seems to have been experienced, the 
abatement of the frosts continues, practically all the southern districts of 
the Colony now being free, Generally speaking, little injury was caused 
during the month, but our eorrespondent at Highflats reports that the 
heavy frosts experienced during the early part of the month did consider- 
able damage to the young plantations of wattle, and much damage was 
done also by frosts to crops in the Babanango district. Also, in the New 
Hanover and Grey town districts about 3,000 acres of young wattles were 
frosted to the ground; and our Bulwer correspondent reports damage to 
potatoes left in the ground. Orange trees, too, he states, have been killed. 

Farmers are now thinking of cultivating operations for the coming 
season. In several districts, however, through the want of rain the ground 
IS too hard to plough, and consequently no crops have been planted. In 
some districts ploughing has been started, and in others— Himeville, for 
instance ^niealie sowing has been commenced ; and from St. Augustine’s 
we get a report that early potatoes are being planted. In Newcastle, 
Iitreeht, and other northern districts such cereals as wheat, l)arley and oats 
are reported to be looking very well. Our Seven Oaks correspondent re- 
. ports that the prospects of the wattle bark crop are not as briglit as last 
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}-ear. and states that a considerable droyj in the prices has taken place- 
during the last few nionths. In the Mid-Illovo and Nehs East districts^ 
however, the prospects are reported to be good. Our Bulwer correspondent 
reports tliat the wattle industry is iiow being eommeiieed in the Polela dis- 
trict. In most districts of the G-olonyf according to our reports^, the veld 
is looking well ; and our Highflats, Vryheid; Tan Eeenenv Ingogo, and 
St. Augustine’s correspondents are of opinion that the prospeets of a goocl 
lambing season are excellent. 

With regard to the fruit, our Durban eoiTespoiideiit remarks : ^‘After 
on? of the Iieaviest crops of citrus fruit ever experienced on the Goast, and 
even taking into consideration the quantity that has been exported^ the 
financial result has been the worst, due principally to the fact that the 
Transvaal is producing nearly enough for its own requirements, and to 
the depression which is prevailing all over South Africa. With regard, to 
the supply of bananas, I think the supply will be short of tlie demand,, 
owing to the particularly severe and dry winter, as well as to the fact that 
a considerable qnantity of land under bananas is ‘giving out.'’ Fruit- 
growers appear to have given more attention to the cultivation of pine- 
apples, and provided that a reimiiierative market can be foxind for them in 
England and the Continent there appears to be a good future for this 
fruit.’' The fruit crop (peaches, plums, apricots, etc.), in many parts of 
the Colony promises well, judging by the amount of blossom on the trees,, 
but it is, of course, too early yet to judge. 

Our Bulwer correspondent reports that grass is being tried 

as an experiment. He states, however/that it is tliought by some farmers' 
that the frosts in winter will be too much for this crop. A small quantity 
of tea ls expected to be picked in the Mid-Illovo districts this season. 

There does not seem to be imieli change in the conditions prevailing 
in the live stock market, though there seems to be a tendency towards an 
improvement. From the Imbizana, Biehmond, Eiet Ylei, Glencoe, and 
Babanango districts reports have come indicating a better state of things.. 
Tlie prices of eggs and poimltry have been low in every part of the Chlony, 
so far as our reports enable us to Judgq, whilst on the other hand the prices 
of milk and butter have been, generally speaking, good. 

Gur St. Augustine’s correspondent says that donkeys are in great de- 
mand among the natives in bis district for plongbiiig; and that these 
animals are being offered and accepted as lobola. 
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The prices for live stock and aninial and vegetable produce, realised on 
the Maritzburg, Durban, Johannesburg, and other South African markets 
during the month of August- September, have averaged as follows : 

NATAL. 


PlETEUMARITZBURG. 

The Market Master has furnished the following prices realised on the 
Mar itzbiirg market during the month ended loth September: — 

.Live Fowls, 2s; ducks, 2s; turkeys, cocks 10s, hens 5s; 

rabbits, Is 6d. 

Animal Produce, — Butter (fresh), Is (hi per lb; eggs, lOd per doz; 
cheese, 9d per lb ; bacon, 6d per Tb; ham, 9d per lb ; pork, 5d per lb ; lard, 
Id per lb ; hides, 7d per lb ; honey, 6d per lb. 

Yegeiahle Produce, — Buckwheat, 12s 9d per inuid; beans, 18s per 
niuid; earth nuts, 10s per inuid; Japanese millet (grain), 4s 6d per 100 
lbs; Kafir corn: mabele 10s per inuid, geba 7s 6d per muid; mealies, 7s 4d 
per inuid; sunflower seeds, 6s per 100 lbs; hay, 20s per ton; oats, £2 10s 
per ton; barley, £2 per ton; potatoes, 6s per inuid; street potatoes, 2s 9d 
per ruuid ; peas, 19s 6d per inuid ; amadinnbe, 4s 6d per muid ; bananas, 
Is per 100; oranges. Is per 100; naartjes, Is 6d per 100; pineapples, 9d 
per doz; papaws, 2s 6d per doz ; wnod: cut 74d per 100 lbs, uncut 5d per 
100 lbs. 

Durban. 

Up to the time of going to press our usual report from Durban liad 
not been received. The following prices, however, which were realised on 
the morning market on the 23rd September appeared in the daily press ami 
are published herewith instead: — Bananas, 6d to 9d per 100; lemons, 3d 
to 6(1 per case; lettuces, 3d per doz; amadurnbies, 4s to 4s 9d per bag; 
mandarins, Is to 3s 6d per 100; naartjes, Is to 4s per 100; oranges 
(Cohmial), 9d to 2s 9(1 per 100; papaws, Gd to Is Gd per doz; pineapples, 
C>d to 2s per doz; potatoes (round), bs 6d to 10s per muid; eggs (fresh), 
lOd to Is per doz ; fowls, Is to 2s‘9d each. 

, : ■ 

.TRANSVAAL. : 

Mr. Alfred Webb, produce agent, P.O. Box 3342, Johannesburg (re- 
presenting tbe Farmers’ Co-operative Associations of Cape Colony), re- 
ports with regard to prices realised on the Johannesburg market during the 
week ended 19tb September : — 

Live Stoci. Cows (milk), £15 to £40; oxen (slaughter), £10 to 
£15 7s fid; oxen (dressed), per 100 lbs, £1 17s fid to £3; pigs, 3W to 4d 
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per H) live weight : sheep (slaughter hamels), l^s 6d to 22s 6d each; 
sheep (dressed)., 5 Jd to 5-|d per Ih; iimleS;, £15 to £22; donkey s^ £6 to 
£9; fowls/ 2s to ds: duekso2s 6d to os; geese,, 5s Gd to 6s; turkeys: cocks 
7s. to :12s 64 kens o,s toTs., 

Ammal Produce, — Butter, Is per Hb: eggs: new laid Is 6d to 2s, fresh 
Is od to Is 6d per doz. 

Vegetable Produce.^l^miLy 7s 9d per bag of 100 lbs net ; beans (dry), 
10s to £2 2s per bag of 200 lbs net; Eafir corn, 11s 6d to 12s per bag of 
200 lbs net : lucerne (dry), 5s 6d to 6s 3d per 100 ifes; manna, 3s 6d per 
100 lbs; mealies, 7s to 7s 9d per bag of 200 lbs net; oats (seed), 7s 6d 
to 8s per bag of 130 lbs net: Boer meal/ 25s per bag of 200 lbs net; chaff, 
4s per 100 lbs; potatoes, 10s to 13s 6d, (medium) 5s 6d to 9s 6d per bag 
of IGO lbs net; sweet potatoes, 6s to 9s per bag of 120 lbs net ; forage/ -3s 
9d to 7s 6d per 100 hjs; turnips, 2s to 4s per bag ; oranges, 2s to 6s per 
100 ; naarties, 2s 6d to 6s per 100 ; pineapples, Is to 2s per doz. 


CAFE COLONY. 

The following information has been compiled from the latest avail- 
able report of the Cape Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation (for 
the week ended 14th Sej)tember) appearing in the Cage Times:— 

Live Stock,— T \\q demand for live stock weakexred during the first two 
weeks of September. At the time of writing prime oxen could command 
a sale, but for sheep and pigs, which were offering freely, the market was 
■very limited. The following prices were quoted : — Prime slaughter oxen, 
36s to 38s 6d per 100 lbs dressed weight, Maitland ; sheep, dressed weight 
averaging 50 to 54 ibs, 22s to 23s, Maitland; fowls: small Is 2d to Is 8d, 
medium Is 9d to 2s 2d, large 2s 4d to 2s lOd; ducks, 2s 6d to 3s 3cl; 
turkeys: cocks 5s to 9s lOd, hens 4s to 6s 3d; geese, 3s 6d to 4s 6d, 

Animal Produce , — Butter (best). Is 44d wholesale. Is 9d retail, per 
It); cheese: Colonial Camembert 9s per doz. Colonial national cream cheese 
4s 6d per doz; eggs,: fresh 8s 6d per 100, not guaranteed 6s 3d to 7s per 
100. Good Colonial butter and cheese were still in demand, but eggs re- 
^(iiaiiied weak. 

Vegetable Produce , — The markets, during the week under review, were 
overstocked with potatoes, many of an inferior kind, but even those of a 
good quality could not be disposed of. Onions, however, were in clemanch 
Forage remained steady, excepting oat-hay, which had fallen slightly. The 
following prices are recorded in respect of the week under review: — 

Colonial wheat, per 200 lb — Caledon, firsts, 17s 6d to 17s 9d ; Malmes- 
bury, lbs 6d to ISs 9d; Moorreesburg, 18s 3d to 18s 6cl: Porterviile-road,. 
18s 6d to 19s. 

Colonial oat.s, per 150 It* — Caledon, firsts, 7s to 7s 3d ; seconds, Os 9d 
to 7s; Moorreesburg, 7s 3d to 7s fid; Malmesbury, 7s fid to 7s 9d: inaiii 
line, 8s Gd to 9s. ' 
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Coldiiial barley^ per 150 lb— Moorreesbiirg^ Ss to 8s (kl; iiiaiii Ss 
to 8s l)d; Caledon^ Ts 9d to 8s. 

^Colonial rye, per 100 lb — Country stations^ 16s 6d to 11s; Kafir corn,- 
per 200 lb, red' 12s 9d to 13s, white 12s 6d to 12s 9d, ex stores, Capetown. : 
■ itran, per 100 lb, 5s Sd to 5s 9d, ex stores, Capetown, 

.Mealies, per 200 lb— Katal yellows, 12s to 12s 6d; O.E.C., sinall 
jellows, 13s 3d to 13s 6d; Katal Mliite Coast, 11s 9d to 12s; Eastern Pro- 
vinee Germans, 12s 6d to 12s 9d; Eastern Province, inixed, 11s 9d to 12s. 

Forage, per 100 lb' — Colonial lucerne hay, 5s 6d to 5s 9d, ex stores, 
Capetown; Colonial oat-hay, 4s 2d to 4s 3d, main line stations; 3s Sd to 
3s lOd:, Moorreesbnrg and Malmesbtiry; Colonial fodder, 5s 6d to 5s 9«i, 
ex stores, Capetown; Colonial common chaff, Is 9d: to Is lOd, main line 
stations ; Is Sd to Is 9d, Moorreesbnig' and Malmesbury. 

Vegetables and fruit — Potatoes: first quality 11s to 12s 6d, second 
quality Is 6d to 8s 6 d, imported 14s, per bag; beans, Ss 6cl to 10s per 
bag; onions: good quality 11s to 12s per bag, second quality 10s per bag, 
new green 2s per 100 bunches; green peas, fresh, 10s to 12s 6d per bag; 
beaiis, Katal and sugar, 37s 6d to 40s per bag ; Cape lemons, 8d to Is per 
box of 100 to 250; limes. Is to 2s 9d per 100 (fair demand) ; bananas, 11s 
to 18s per ease, choicest 18s to 21s per case; pineapples (E.P.), 6s to h's 
per 100, few extra choice 2s per doz; oranges: small Is 4d to Is 9d pc 
100, inediuin 2s to 3s, large 4s to 7s, per 100; naartjes: selected 5s to 7s 
6d, medium 2s 4cl to 4s, per 100, 

Kimberley. 

Messrs, Jas. Lawrence & Co., reporting for the wwk ciiOed 14tli 
September to the Bloemfontein state, with referenda to Kiinber- 
ley market 

■ The market has been well supplied for the past week ami prices i’emiOn 
nnebanged. Mealies are very iilentiful. Large dernand for piu'c white 
.Kafir corn. Oats and oat-hay have had a further deeline in price. Seed 
barley enquired for. There lias been a fiirtber a<ivance in imported meals, 
and Colonials have also advanced in sympathy. Sound dry onions liml 
ready sale. Potatoes slightly firmer. Eggs continue plenii'fuL Ikni^ 
jit for immediate killing in demand. Fresh butter inquired for. Laigxj 
supply of oranges. Good general assortment of fresli vegetaliles. l\o 
alteration to report in the live stock market. Ko demand for jrigs. 

The following prices are quoted : — 

Live Sioclc , — Oxen (good prime), 600 ibs upwards, £9 to £14; cow's 
(good), £5 10s to £8; calves, 54d per ft, dead weight ; pigs (clean) 100 
lbs, 3d, 31d per lb, live weight; lambs, 30 lbs, 12s to 14s; hamels, 40 lbs 
to 45 fbs, 15s to 19s; Cape sheep (good), 15s to 19s; oxen (trex), £] to 
£8; riding horses, £10 10s to £27 10s; draught horses, £10 to £25 ; mares, 
£10 to £25; fowls, Is 6d to 2s 9d; ducks, 2s 9d to 3s 6d; turkevs, 4s Gd to 
12s Od. " 
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Animal lAodiice —BiiAeT : fvesh Is to Is 4d per Tb^ second cfuality 6d 
lo lid; eggS;, vd to 9d per doz.; hams and baeon^ 5d to Sd per ft>. 

'Vegetable Produce la to Is 6d; per bag of 100 lbs; barley^, 
Is 6d to 12s 6d per bag of 163 lbs; sugar beans^ 3Qs to 40s per bag of 
203 lbs; eliaff: Colonial Os 6d to 12s 6d per baleg Colonial pressed 3s 3d 
to 4s per 100 lbs; forage (good) 6s to 6s 6d per 100 lbs; forage (iii- 
ferior), 3s 6d to 4s 6d per 100 lt)s; Kafir corig sSoiitli African_, mixedj 
8s 6d to 10s 6d; Kafir cor% wliite^ lOs 6d to 14s: mealies: yellow Colonial 
8s 6d to 10s per bag of 203 Ib^ white Colonial (hard) 8s to 9s 6d per bag 
of 203 IbSj mixed Is to 9s; meaiie meal: O.E.C. Oslo 10s 6d per bag 183 
lbs; white 10s to 11s 6d per bag 183 lbs; oats (Oape)_, 10s 6d to 11s 6d 
per bag 153 lbs; liieerne hay^ 4s 6d to 5s per 100 lbs; onions^, 8s to los per 
bag 120 lbs; potatoes, 6s to 11s; tobacco: good 4d to Id per lb, in- 
ferior 2d per lb; wheat, 11s to ‘20s per bag 203 lbs; oranges, 2s 6d to Os 
per 1«}0 ; iiaartjes, 2s to 3s per 100; pineapples, Is to 2s per doz. 


OEAKGE EIYEE COLOXY. 


Bloempontei^’. 

The following prices realised on the Bloemfontein market appeared in 
the Bloeinfontein Post on the llth September: — 

Live Btoch and ' Animal Prodme —Bo\A^^ 2s to 2s 6d; ducks, 2s 6d 
to 2s 9d ; turkeys, 3s Od to Is 6d. 

Yegeiable Produce. — ^Ohaffi, 48 to 5s per. 100 lt;>s; Kafir corn, 9s to 10s 
per bag; mealies, 6s to Ss per bag; barley, 12s per bag; oat hay, Ts to 8s 
6d per 100 lbs; bran, 8s per bag; potatoes, 5s to Ids per bag: onions 5s 
to 13s per bag; oranges, 2s to 5s per 100; naartjes, 2s to 4s 6d per 100. 

WOOL AKD MOHAIE. 

Messrs. Dunn & Go., Durban, in the course of their report on wool and 
mohair, state :— 

The prospects for the coining wool season are good, and buyers here 
have orders for all good light wools. On this week’s sales there was a 
small parcel of five bales superior O.E.O. new'' season’s clip offered and 
soid at 8;}d, this lieing very light and clean. At present there are only 
oddments coming foiward, wdiieh meet with good competition at firm 

Newcastle District. 

Long fine clean, 12 months, 84d to 9d; ordinary ditto, hjd to 74d; 
fine clean, 9 months, 8d to 8fd; short ditto, 7^d to Tfd; heavy faulty, 54d 

Vrijheid District. 

Superior long fine, 12 .months, T-|d to 8|d; good long ditto, 7d to 'T|d ; 
ordinary ditto, 6-^d to 6~Jd; short clean, 6 — 8 months, 6-|(] to 64d ; poorer 
lots o'b-l- to 6d. ‘ 
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IlarrismUh and V rede District, 

Good light, 12 incniths, S^A to hd; average length ditto, 6-id to Id:, 
short clean, 6 — 8 months, 6id to Id; hea\y inferior 12 months, 6d to Gid:. 
earth V heavy^ old to 5Jd: average fair ditto, 6 d to 6:j:d. 

Native Wools. 

Basutoland, Gid to Id; East Grigualand, ^d to 8|d. 

Mohair. 

The market for tiiis staple is firm for good long clean quality : sliort 
mOliair is not wanted imless at low rates. 

We quote Super long sorted O.E.C. and Transvaal, 13d to 13|d;. 
fair average, Hid to 12d; mixed, lOld to lid; coloured and kempy, Id 

Hides. 

Super sun dried, Id to lid : damaged 6d to Bid salted, Bid to 6|d. 

Sheep Skixs. 

Sound skins are quoted at Bid to B|d; damaged, 5d ; average 5Jd to* 
6|d; mixed parcels, 41d to 51d. 


The Oversea Maixe Market. 

THE POSrnOIv' IX AITGITST. 

Thil following information regarding tlie oversea maize market lias lieem 
compded. from Beerholinds Evening Corn Trade List, 

'vriiere can be little doubt that there is an enormous demand on the 
Continent for maize,” says the List of. August 2rid, ^'and in this country,, 
too, we know that maize sells in the country districts with unwonted free- 
dom, other feeding stidfs being either very scarce or very (h‘ar, or hoth,. 
ami this state of things Avill no doubt continue for some time to come.. 
W itii <.'OHi])arativtdy little naiiaining to he shippcMl from Anunmai during 
the next five montiis, and with the prospect of a much smaller (U-op in lhat 
country than last year, it is tolerably clear that tlio future of uiaizii prices 
remains in tlu‘ hands of, shippers in South-Eastern Eiirop(;, hecans*^ it is 
highly iiii])robal)le that Argentina maize will at any time be aggressive in 
quantity this year. All things considered, and judgi.ng maize in its prii'O 
ivlation to other articles, it is not unlikely that w:e have recently seen the 
lowest price for some time, just as we have, no doubt, now passed through 
tlie ])eriod of the largest shipments.’'' During the iveek ended 2nd August 
22s. EUl. had been accepted .for La Plata steamer arrived; 22s. bd. had 
beo.u paid for a steamer just sailed, and was obtainable for August- 
Septiufibcr shipment; 23s. Gd. had also been paid (per 492 lbs.) for Fox- 
mrhm steamer about loading, and for a steamer of Odessa, August 
Hephunber. 
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During tlie week ended 9tli August there was a decided improvement 
in the deiiiand for maize, and prices improved 6d. to 9d. per quarteiv 
partly owing to very unfavourable reports regarding the growing 
Eoiinianiaii crop, and partly to the growing impression that the next 
American crop will be a relatively small one/ arthough there was some 
improveinent in July, In some States the average promise is nearly 20‘ 
per cent. beloAv last year\, and there is little doubt^ it is thought, that 
the season has been an unfavourable one for this crop. Some authorities 
talk of a probable crop of 2^500 million bnshels^ but others expect 2^,7 00* 
millions; last year 2^927 millions were reaped^ 2,708 millions in 1905, and: 
2,467 millions in 1904, according to the official returns, but the Ameriean 
exports in the present season have been actnally smaller than in either- 
of the two previous years. With regard to the lioumanian crop, tlie 
Corn Trade Lisfs Galatz correspondent, writing on 1st August, stated tliat 
tlie drought had been so serious that it was feared that half the crop was- 
lost. ‘^Biit apart from these questions of crop outlook/'" comments tlie 
List, “it is tolerably clear that the consumptive demand for maize is ex- 
tremely large this season, especially on the Continent. , . But maize- 
being by far the cheapest ‘feeder,' the demand for it seems to adjust itself" 
to tlie supply.'"' 

With regard to Argentina, it was stated early in March that the crop- 
would not exceed 8,500,000 qrs., and that only about 1,500,000 qrs. would 
be available for export. Other advices, however, inclihed to the belief that 
four .to five million quarters would be available, compared with IB million 
quarters in the previous season, and this estimate, the List thinks, bids 
fair to be nearer the truth. 

There was an active demand for maize during the week ended 2Brd 
August, and 9d. to Is. advance was quoted. 

Telegrams from Eoumania during the same wmek gave a ^ ery un- 
favourable idea of the prospects of the growing crop ; it was even estimated 
that the total yield might not exceed 35 per cent, of last year’s, wiiich 
reached 16,000,000 quarters, and left a surplus for export of S to 9 million 
quarters, of winch about (> million quarters had already been exported. 
“Unless the crop outlook improves considerably, therefore, it is easy to 
iinderstand,"'" comments the Corn Trade List, “tliat wdiat remains of the 
old crop will be held wdth much tenacity, because it may possibly be wanted 
to supplement the new” crop, seeing that the home requirements of 
Eouniania amount to about seven million quarters. With the cou- 
tingencv of a crop failure in that country, and with a much, smaller 
prosiiective crop in America than last, year, buyers of forward maize have- 
naturally felt inc'veased confidence in prices.^^ 

The Hungarian crop, according to the official report for August 15th,, 
promised the record yield of 20 million quaiders, against 19 million quar- 
ters last year, hut since mid-August there have been serious coniplamts of 
damage by drought in many districts. Tlie Italian crop is reported to be- 
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a more or less serious failure^ owing to tlie contimied dry^, liot weather. 
The Bulgarian crop^, like the Eomnanian erop^ is also reported to be a 
failure this season, whilst in the most important maize-growing distrieis 
of Eiissia much damage has also resulted from an insufficiency of raiii. 
From America reports uhre rather favourable during the week ended 2 or d 
August ; ‘ hut it is significant/' comments the List, ^fihat an important 
State like Kansas should report an average condition on August 1st of 
only lA, against 88 last year.^’ . ■ . 

There was a further dd. advance on maize values during the week 
•ended 30tli: August wdtli quite a good demand, aLtliough tliis slaekeneil 
towards the end of the week; 24s. 6d. to 24s. T4d. was paid for La Plata 
afloat, and 24s. 9d. was bid for Septeniber-October shipments. At the 
same date last year 19s. 9d. to 20s. was the value. The American maize 
crop is seriously complained of in the principal maize-growing States, and 
the decided, failure of the oats crop in tiiat country naturally allects inaize. 
Continued unfavourable reports regarding the Eussian crop u'ere also to 
Imnd at the time of writings .so that there is a prospect in the more dis- 
tant future of maize supplies falling ofi\ I.n parcels foiv London ]) rices 
had eased off somewhat during the wmek under review, 24s. lOjd. c.i.f. hav- 
ing been accepted for Odessa afloat, and 24s. 104(1. for .mixed Ainei'ican, 
August shipment. 

The general statistical position qf maize carried up to date (thhli 
August) WU 1 .S as follow's:— * 


'(In passage to VA \, .... 

, • Cont. ... ... 

1907 — C|rs. 

835.000 

740.000 

1906 — qrs, 
j,i 10,000 
1,030,000 

1905— qrs. 

1.240.000 

1 .600.000 

Imports into U. K. for the 34 wee'Ks endini^' 
Aug- 54 

8,01 2, Soo 

7,083,900 

6,976,300 

Visible ^supply in IhS. 

1,026,300 

627,900 

977 UPO 

• American crop. ... ... . ... 

JSJe\v york -Spot , . ... 

Mark,^Lane,.XIxd.' Ain,.ex-bhip . ■ ■ 

1906-7 

340,000,000 

1Q07. 

67c 

v 25'3 

1905-6 

316,000,000 

1906. 

57 lc 

WP 4'5 

285,000,000 

i 9«5 

60^ c 
^ 22,9 


SHiPumsTS 01^’ Maize to Eueope phom Jak. 1 to Date. 



1907. 

I 

1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1905. 


• : ; U K 

Gont. 

■ U.K.^ • 

Cont. 

U.K.*" 

, Cont. 

America ""'■ 4 .,', , 

^ 'Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. i 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

3,095,000 

3,730,000 

3,319,000 

5,336,000 . 

3,(-)7S,ooo 

4, 886, 00^0 

Arg-entine ...• ... ! 

2,035,000 

i 1,300,000 

3,786,000 

3,058,000 ' 

4,293,000 

2.30^I,000- 

'•Russia' ■ A,:".. 

1,210,000 

1.815.000 

3.360.000 

160,000 

226,000 1 

200,000 

439,000 

DanuLe, etc. 

:•''U•■^ 7 ^ 5 ^■^^® 1 

365,000 i 

•1,055,000 

124,000 

139,000 


S, 125,000 

10,205,000 

7,630,000 

9,675,000 

•8, 295, 000 

7,765,000 


Includes shipments for orders. 
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Be turn o£ Coal raise! and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries tor tbe 
Qioatii of August, 1907 


Name i>f Colliery. 

■ 



Average Labour Employed. 



Output., . 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 

E. 

xN. 

I. 

E. 


I. 

* E; 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

32 

77 

222 

19 

246 

213 


3 

1 

24,502 

16 

Elandslaagte . . 

16 

23 

26J 

17 

187 

470 

1 


■ 1 

17,197 

15 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

7'2 

14 

11 

473 

SO 





16,152 

3 

Dundee Coal Co. 

10 

10 

192 

10 

29 

302 

7 

■J. 


16^052 

10 

Natal Cambrian 

13 

43 

141 

9 

287 


3 

4 


13’706 

6 

Durban Navigation 

29 

192 

62 

10 

315 

57 





13'23S 

0 

South African . . 

10 

11 

91 

11 

229 

46 

5 

31 

48 ■ 

12^632 

1 

St, George’s 

. 17 

97 

115 

12 

179 

160 

4 

13 


10,7S5 

0 

Newcastle 

8 

42 

24 

6 

269 

5 

2 

G 



7,100 

10 

Ramsay • 

•2 

14 

40 

4 

■ 140 

86 

- 

5 

8 


11 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . .’ 

l 

50 

3 

2 

170 

*7 




3 


15 

Central 

4 

(35 

10 

G 

243 

1 1 



A . 


3,304 

17 

West Lennbxton 

5 

63 

.> 

25 

1 .. 40 

1 103 

__ 




3,127 

19 

Talana (Natal) 

3 

I* 1 

18 

2 

! ; 46 ' 

i 

4 

' 2 

1,371 

13 

Zuiulaiulf . 

6 

SI : 


2 

i ■ 09 


1.5 



l',197 

0 

Woodlands 

2 

7 

5 

1 

i 9 

! 5 

! 


i • , 

■230 

0 

Vryheidt 

1 

4 i 


1 •> 





16 

0 

Dumbi Mountain 

1 

1 

j 



-- 







6 

10 

Nooitgedacht ., | 


~ 

1 

2 

: ~ 

j ~ 

- 

; __ 

1 6 

. 0 

Totals 

•Corresponding month, ’06 

173 

807 

1,269 

126 

2,944 

1 1,679 

32 

9.3 

92 

j 147,8.34 

16 

156 

72S 

1,252 

121 

2,290 

1 1,559 

58 

j , 253 

‘-15 

■104,665' 

15 


Cost charged to Capital Account, t Includes July Eetuni. i July Return. 


Maritzburg, 

9tii Septembef, l907. 


OHA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Beturu of Coal bunkered and exported from the 
of August, 1907 

Bunker Goal* ... ... 

Exported to 

East London ... 

Algoa Bay ... 

Knysna 
Mossel Bay 
Cape Town 
London 

. Mauritius ... ■ ■ ' 

: Port Piiie , .... ' ... 

Beira... ... ' 

.. Bombay 

'■■■ 'Total ... ■' 


Port of Durban for the month 
Tons. Cwt 

■ ... ■ 67,933 9 

4.994 9 

5,296 9 

146 19 
348 0 

11,532 19 , 

5 10 

1.995 15 
3.060 17 

56 17 
1,201 14 


96,572 18 


* Including H.M. Warships. 

Custom .House, Port Natal, . :■ , * for Collector of Oustoms. 

' ■' 2nd::S'eptember7l907., 


Manures on the Natal Market, Season 1907. 
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Names OF Sellers.—^ Steel, Murray & Co, b J. Raw & Co, 



Meteorological jReturm, 
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RAINFALL (In Inches). 

m ile;iv’-'D rain- Total tor i Toiiil for 

N<». of fall in l day. Year from sameper’d 
I>nv!i. r JuiV Ist, from Jn y 
M(HUh. •’ Rslll 1 i)R\- , 0 ,- t.r 


•01 1 31 St 
“Oi I 3 st 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of August ^ 


STATIONS. 


TEMPERATUKK 
{ ia Fahr. E>e}rr#*e8 ) 


Maxim ni Minitnum 
for for 

\!oatH Month, 


TouiMor No. ol 
Montli. days. 


KAINFAI.L {iviiuches). 

|HeaviestRain-| 1 - S jr [ 
ralliji onedny.j 2 ^ i 


Branxholme . . 

Adamshnrst (Wm. Adams) 

Hilton .. 

Cedara— Hill .. 

Tlei' ^ , 

Winkel Spmit . . .. .. 

Giant’s Castle . . 

Weenen . . . . . . 

Mount Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 
Cornubia „ 

Milkwood Kraal ,, 

Blackburn ,* 

Saccharine t, 

Equeefa (W. Hawkswortli) 
Umzinto, Beneva • . . . 



.Nil. ■ 

■ Nit — 
.NiL — : 
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Lungsicknesis and Scab, 


Stock Inspector. 


J. R. Cooper 


Nkatidlila & Nqutu 


S. A. Brown 


A. J. Mai shall 


J. J. Hodson 


Underhei'g 


Portion of M.stconrt 


Dundee . . 


Western Umvoti . , 
Ptn of Lion’s River 


Kniritzkop 


Scab P. Nicliolson 

,, G- J, McDoii'iiig' .. 

,, W. Anderson 

,, Jimsie 

,, Mapelwaiia 

,, W, M. Buys . . 

,, J. J, Geldeulmys . , 

,, F. Colli nj4 

¥. T. Hv.Ie 

„ I. J. M. Buys 

,, Talwani .. 

, , J. Stevens 

H. O. Hyde 
■ H. N. Nel 

Ingetenga 
,, MabiU'lla 

,, J. van de Bosch •, 

,, Aniangayehlezyo .. 

„ Ivalanaana 

,, L. Nene 

,, . L. Rhega 

„ T. Nxumalo 

,, Mkungeni 

,, A. Mbala 

,, Vinuvie Libuiia . , 

„ Luhlenia Ka etc. . . 

,, Sorshata Ka . . 

„ Strinera Ka Yabya 

„ Liyo Ka Norhayi . . 

„ Komana Ka 

M;ikaskela 
,, Hkuiganis'.fi Ka i 

Ngcongcoya Ka I'eptv 
. „ J. A. Stone .. i 

„ T. de G. Arbuekle . . | 

B. Phipson . . ! 

M . X^ruuser . . i 

M R* C. Gold . , I 

I, d. R Royston [■ 

„ J. vun IVh.ve . . | 

„ " F. A. Hathorn . . i 

•> 1’ l*'alfr!unan , . ! 

a, llatti .. I 

„ d. J. B. Cooke .. i 

o Selaiub r Ib’O'''. . . I 

,» J. van dor Morvve . . j 

1 , R. .1. <ln Bids .. I 

M J. W. deBroyn ..j 

,♦ C. M. Vermuiik .. ' 

d.:X\Nel 

M A. tkVermaak .. ' 

M T. C. V’ermaak 

„ H. Whysall 

Scab W.J.S latter 

C. .A. Clnrhvood 

„ R. Spiers . , 

W. Willson 
W. A. Dales 
,» G. Woodhouse 

G. IL Burgmann .. 

Lmigsickness Maqninganse 
„ Ihpipu 

,, Ndabare 

, S, Joh' Son & Co. .. 

,, Ndabane .. 

M Natives .. 

' Scab S; C. Van llooyen. . 

Lungslckre-a Amosi 


Nicholson’s Nek 

Waterford 

Netherby 

Russboom 

koodeponrt 

Ruit Kill I 

Blauw Jkuilc 

Ivlipdal 

Ilinisley 

Ruit Kuil 

Twijtlaar 

Schoeniaiisdal 

Allen Park 

t’at,harine 

Roodtpo rt 

I’ijtlaar 

Ruther Glen 

Mangene 

Nqutu 

Dalabi 

Maeebo 

Jojoseni 

Blood River 

Nkandi 

Magala 

No dweni 

Tili'/i Hill 

Mapaswaneid 

Siluyela 


Ker'idge 

Strathca.mpbell 

Winteriioek 

Woodend 

Greeiiend 

SiUiuni 

Sangua.na 

Sl<»goin;i 

Servitude 

Fstcourt 

Kelvin. 

Kxcelsior 

Gibn 

Rooifoiitein 

Paddock 

Fa’iisclill'e 

Sigtuna 

Uarriotdale 

Gra.utham 

Holm Lacy 

Craigiebuni 

Moyeiu 

I'horntou House 

Gowrie 

Halliwel 

lioschhoek 

Loots H(Kk 

M> ouie/.we’H Locat’n 

Inn, die Store 
Myoniey.we’s L"ea’'’n 
M yonie/.we’s Local’n 
i^uial Iloek 
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RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNGSICKNESS AND SCA-B— continued. 


►Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease, 

Owner. 

Farm. 

H.Ball'.. 

'Weenen . . 

Scab 

L. C. Kinsman 

Mount Moriah 




Deya 

Lilyfontein 



,, 

Viinyo and others. . 

Elena Berg 


% 


Giindane . . 

Gretna Green 

: ... , . , : 



Kwinkwe .. ... 

Tshoboso .. 

Belle Vue 



, , 

G. Stivipp.. 

Lilyfontein 




T, J. Ynii Rooyen .. 

Belle Vue 

0. Dameil 


^ J 

L. J. & T. C. Loiter 

Waterfall 

Vryheid 

" ,, 

Nfcanyeze ... 

Mooiplaass 




Hlabalaw . 

Nootgedacht 



,, 

P. H. Tredoux .. 

Bellvue 



J, 

^IyalIlana 

Wel evrede 




D; Ci.etzee 

Dooriilioek 



,, 

Mabekashea 

Nooitverwaeht 



,, 

Funawayo 

Noditgei aeht 




J. V. Grening 

Hartebees telaagte- 




.Maboshwa 

Oiiverwacht 



►» 

Mlolie 

Beaufort 




Mpundhia 

Onverwaeht 




B. Balia don 

Sehaapkopje 

B. Mayne 



Zimbata . . 

Nooitgedacht 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

Lungsickiiess 

C. van Rooyen 

Boschionteiii 




Nkabi and others 

L«:K>ts Hoek 



Scab 

J. A. Nel . . 

Oakland 



„ 

F. W. Spencer 

Impaiiza 

J. Button .. 



G. J. Mari z 

Fair View 

Portion of Est court 


J, J. Marais 

Malan S|>ruit 




C. Groom.. 

Springvale 

E. Parkin -on. 



W. Me lie.. 

J own Lands 

1 New Hanover 


Ndabeni and Jim .. 
Chief Gwaimana . . 

Locat on 


A. Hair . . 



W. J. Dickens 

Laager Farm 

j City and Umgeni .. 


Uimsii u .. 

Lutye . . . . 

Nd' done . . 

1 Zwaartkop Location 
' Bishopstowe 


B. M. Pfaff , 

Utreci.t .. 

' ■ «, 

P. Prrtorus 

Geluk 

J. Stewart .. | 



IMajor and others . . 
Nkanda 

Spartlespniit 

Castle View 

Bergfville 

i* 

J. W. Mann 



H. Jackson . 

'Lytton ■ „ 




A. Wright 

Rhc nosterf ontein 

B. Wingfield Siratford' 


*•» 

J. W. Stewart „ ■ 

Be* gville 

Newcastle 


G. W. Thomas . . j 

Kingston 




D. Keay 

Churn wood . 

• . . 


■ »> 

J. Haveraann ., i 

F aklaagte 



♦ > 

J. H. Muller . . ! 

Leyden 

J. 0. 'ipeirs . . i 


' ■ ' J, ‘ 

d-’, Friend . . ! 

Lilyda'e 

Iinpendhle 

1 ' ^ ' 

Find «, Vete & .Sobuon 

Forth 

A. Brown . . ■ 

Polela . . 


Mahlaii 

Stoffletown 

L. Tr. nor , . j 


i 

F. J. L*vingst ne . , 

Fernbauk 

Harding . . .y 

Lungsickness 

Madunckana 

Tiidale 

C. T. Vaughan , , . j 

Paulpieter-sburg , . 

Scab 

G. <\ Vi 1 joe 11 

J. Potgieter 

Makaske Kop 

RondekF'ppie 




G. J. (). Viljoen .. 

1 


»> 

G. J. Combrink . . 

Paapkuih-lei 




H. J. Potgieter 

Zuchkiaal 


MANGE IN HOESBS EXISTS AS UNDER. 


W. K. Oate-s ’ . 

Mboyea. 
Nseleni 
Abbott Bros. . 
,J. Eaw ^ Co. , 


Bergville Meleli 

S " rille. Gene^wa 

wa Jlountain. H: Wilkins 

Highlands^ 

.tTingdrii'''"' , ^ ■■■■'■ 


Polela, Location No. 2' 


Vryheid, Lrttle 

Hlobome- 
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Pound HoHeesm 


I^Totification is cjnti lined ia the Governtnent Gazette ot the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned stock on the dates speciSed 
. On the 2ni October : — 


Acton Homes —Six goats, three white kapafcers, two white ewes and one red ewe ; 
■all have Ion ^ slit at the end of each ear. 

Colenso, -(1) Brown filly, ab^ut 12 months old, both hind feet white, star on 
"forehead (repnrted by Hans M'Daling, Chieveley, as running on the farm “Hill 
Grove, and too wild to be driven to the Pound). (2) Red ox, white face, long tail, 
piece out of right ear, branded indistinctly on right hip, looks like C.W, (3) Black 
ox, little white on hind quarter and belly, piece out of right ear, branded indistinctly 
on right hip, high up, looks like 0.0. 

Dundee.— Two half-bred Merino ewes, branded 3 or D right side ; two lambs at 
'foot. 


Impendhle.—{X) Grey ewe goat, with grey kid, no brands or ear marks. (2) Grey 
ewe goat, with black an 1 white kid, no brands or ear marks. 

Krantzkop . — Dark brown gelding, aged, branded, looks like half-moon. Probable 
value, £6, Banning on Mr. de Waal’s farm Elandskop,’* Krant-zkop, and 
reported too wild to be driven to the Pound. 

Mountain Vie^v (Newcastle Division).— Grey gelding, about 7 years, 141 hands, 
mo visible bran is. 

—White sow, ears cut. 

Eight Kafir sheep, one with left ear cut off, others with half -moon cut 
out behind right ear, very scabby. 

Umsinga. —(1) Seven sheep, four black and three brown, Kafir sheep, no brands 
or marks- (2) Nine goats, two grey, two brown, and five black, Kafir goats, no 
brands or marks. 

Utrecht. — B ly pony, black points, height about 13.2, age 6 years, no marks or 
brands, value about £8, > 

(Birgnlle Division), —Brownish black sheep, ewe. branded J.A. on 
nght shoulder, nick out of back of right ear, also slit in same, white V on face, with 
browish bla k lamb at side. 

On the 1 6th October : 


(>eighton . — (1) Black ewe goat and kid. (2) Black-and-white goat. 

■iALi branded S.A, Impounded by G. W. Cinf jot, Estcourt, 

'20bh August, 1907. (2i Six brown Kafir sheep. Impounded by JT. Oates, Biversdale, 
loth Aug(i-t, 1907. (‘•^) Two Kafir goats, brown and white. Impounded by 1\ E. 
Woods, Knowle, En lersd lie, IfiLh August, 1907. 

Finchley Ixopo ivi-aon).—(l) Yellow ox. (2) Red ox, hang horns. Both oxen 
are branded with a la-ge W on right hip. (3) Black pig, sow, four white feet, 

on Mr. W. J. SlattePs farm, Holme Lacey,” and reported 
by theNi-al Police as too wild to be driven to the Pound ;—(l) Black mare, agdd, 
about 14.1 hands hi.h, le*^t hind foot white, branded on right buttock P.T. (2) 
Black filly, about two years old, white star on forehead, hind feet and left front foot 
white, no brands or marks visible ; above mare’s foal, 

Irnpend/de.^mx Angora ewes, earmarked as follows : Two with swallow tail in 
both ears, notch in left ear ; one with slit and hole in left ear, tip off right ear : one 
with not h m left ear, and tip off left ear ; two with notch in left ear. These goats 
were found in the nossession of a native, and impounded by the Natal Police. 

-Black-and-white he goat. Impounded by Natal Police. Foand 
vSueTos^^^ of Native Gigaba. Owner supposed to be a native. Probable 

(1) Liaht red cow, indistinct brand on near hind leg. looks like 0 
or y, about seven years old. (2) Black cow, little white on belly and both hind feet, 
small spot on forehead, indistinct brand on near hind leg, looks like 0 or about ten 

*«•'». o. "« 

.igbt;»,?3d, ?rh.&S‘' S'ilii.., « ,i.ibl. brand, .boat 
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Rsdmain (Ingogo). — Bam, very old, no brands, one eye, one horn. Probable 
valoe, 5s, Imponnded on the 9th September, 1907, by F. K. Panzera, Mission Mills. 

TVee/ie/i. —Grey ewe goat, about two years old, no marks (rmiaiag on the farm 
** Middlerest,” and reported by Mr, P. J. van Rooyen, J.P,. ;to be too wild to be 
driven to the Pound). 

JFoods/ack (Bergvilie DivisioiO.--(l) Bark chestnut mare, long tail and mane, slight 
star on forehead, branded S on right hip. (2) Dark chestnut stallion colt, rising two, 
foal of the above, branded S on right hip. (3) Grey mare, long tail and mane, 
branded S on right hip. 

On the 6fcli November : 

Colenso. — tlreyisb -black colt, about two years old, white patch on forehead. 
Reported by Messrs. Cooke Bros., “ Gypherfontein,” Ohieveley P.O-, as running on 
their farm and too wild to be driven to the Pound. 

Pieterniaritishurg. — (1) Large red Madagascar ox, splashes of white under belly 
and flank, slits out orboth ears, very long upright horns, indistinct brand on near 
C[uarters, looks like ]— [. Imponnded from Manderston (2) Three goats, white 
ewe, with yellow head, Dlack-and- white kid at foot ; also black ewe. Impounded from 
Jbaynes’ Drift. 

Mr. B, Theunissen has been appointed Keeper of the Pound at Somkele, 
Hlabisa Division, vice A, Dornwell, deceased, A pound has been re-established at 
Vryheid, to which Mr, J, Hoatson has been appointed Keeper. A pound has also 
been established at Qudeni, with Mr. P, E, Titlestad as Keeper. 


East G&ast Feverm 


SLAUGHTEE CATTLE. 


The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Marifczburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzbarg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their slock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their anima’s killed in Mantzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. _A. R 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisioiiai abattoir charges are 

Cattle per head ... ... Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 

Sheep ... ... ... l|d. each. 

Pigs ... ... 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week Is. 3d. per qr, 

» , ■ jj 2n.i ,, ... . Is. 

„ ,, Remaining weeks ... 9d, „ 

Sheep ... ... ... per week 3d. 

Pigs ... ... ... ... ,, 6d. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging- room 

Cattle, per head ... ... 4s. each (including abattoir fee}, 

Sheep 6d. „ 

Pigs Is. up to 200 lbs. 

j, Is. 6d. each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ 2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

Minister of Agriculture. 


Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 
9th April 1907. 
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The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions Durban County, D, 2; Alexjuidni County, A- 2; 
Lower Tugeia, T. 2 ; Mapumuio, S. 2 ; Iiianda, B. 2 ; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Dundee, 2 j 
Vryheid, V. 2 ; Ngotshe, H. 2 ; Paulnietersburg, P. 2 ; Nongoma. G. 2 ; MahUbatim, 
L/2; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2 ; (Jmvoti, F. 2 ; Hiabisa. K 2;Eshow0, 
E. 2 ; Ladysmith R. 2 ; Babanango, O. 2. 


Employment Bureau. 


Tlife Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollo wing list : — 

No. 91a.—- Scotchman, 4*2, seeks management of stud. Life experience as tenant 
farmer in south of Scotland, breeding, rearing, breaking and showing Clydesdales, 
hackneys, and half-bred s. Has bought horses in Ireland and taken charge of them 
on board ship and while on rails. References and testimonials. 

No. 94. — 'Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ- 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95. — German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No. 97a.— Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch) and Hindu- 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 98, — Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experie.nce of sheep on fathers farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal, 

No 100. - Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond districty desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he is active and not afraid of work* 
Wage no particular object* 

lOla.— A destitute boy of 17 years of age, and at present living on charity. Said 
to be strong and healthy and one who should be able to make himself useful on a 
farm.','. ■ 

No* 102.— Applicant, 45 years of age, at present a factmy manager in Mauritius, 
desires employment in Natal. Has had 25 years’ experience in the cultivation of 
sugar cane and vanilla. Produces good testimonials. Services are likely to be avail 
able shortly owing to failure of the cane crop. Is married, with family. 

103a. — 30 years of age, desires employment on tea estate. ^ Has 3 years’ experience 
in Ceylon and understands thoroughly, he states, the cultivation and manufacture of 
tea. Also kept the estate books, 

104a.— Yorkshireman, 36 years of age, seeks position as manager of a farm. 
English and Colonial experience. Was at one time manager of an experiment 
station. Good references. Married. 

105a.— Boy, 17, English, desires employment on a farm, 

106a, -—Colonial, aged 24, bricklayer by trade, desires situation on a farm. Steady 
and reliable, with a few months’ experience of farming. 

XT o positions of responsibility on the 

iN.G.xS, and Khodesian Railways, desires employment. Produces good references. 
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Executives cf Fmrmers” Associations, 


^ ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President : A. G. Prentice, 

J.P, Vice-Presidents : 0. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etlieridge, 
E. J. Gray, W, B. Rethman, H. W, E. Rethman, 0. A, Howell, R. E. H. Fann, J.P,, 
W. T. J. G-old, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. flitebins. 
Secretary : T. Tribe, 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, —President : Thomas Fleming, Vice- 
President : J. Geld ert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Ply, 

^ CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- President : John Moon, 
C.(X; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary : 
— Wilson, 

OAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Presi- 
dent: John Moon, J.P. Vice-President: F. N. Meyer. Hon. Sec.: J. Baker. Com- 
mittee : H. Baker, J. Gavin, J, W, Harvey, J.P,, W. B, Turner, H. H, Hutton, C, 
Baker, H. E. Meyer. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : F. Turton, Esq., J.P, 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Janfen, H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
J. McKenzie, Goixmittee ; D. C. Pieters, 1). Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, 0. W. Wi ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G, Willson, T. P. Smith, J, Oampball, J. B. Duboisee, W. R. Quested, A. Giiee, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J, 
Oldacre 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Patron : J. H. Golem 
brander. President : J. McIntosh, Vice-Presidents : H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc- 
Donald. Committee: F. R. W. Boehraer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H, W. Koenigkrsemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Scbrnfermann. Hon. Sec, and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Vo' ek. 

ESHOWE DISTRICT FARMERS^ ASSOCIATION.— President : J. R. 
Pennefather, Vice-President : 0. F. Adams, Secretary: T. Parkins. Treasurer: 
W. T. Brockwell. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W, 0. Stockil. Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 

B. ’Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President : J. Campbell. 
Vice-President: A. W. Smallie. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. Com- 
mittee : G. Qaeddon, T. P, Smith, W. A. Helmer, Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, Wm. 
Craig, W. R. Quested, J, A. Brookes, W. T. Heslop, Thos. Dewar, F. Turton, 
W* H. Tatham, A. E, Norman, D. P. Campbell. 

HIMEVILLB AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-President : Henry G. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, F. E. Peto, G. Malcolm. Hon. Sec, 
and Treasurer: G. Palframan, Watermead, Polela. Executive Committee: G. 
Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. Yard Steward : 
H. Brown Auditors : T. G. Dearlove and T. E. Marriott. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman, Thos. Morton ; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOC I ATION. -President : Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone aud J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 

C. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-President: W. Arnott, Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, 0. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee ; 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Alien, J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
S. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill. 0. F. Harris, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. P. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. 0. Way, A. H, 
Walker, M.L. A., J. L. Webb (F.R.O.V.S.). Hon. Sec: G, 0. Ways. Hon. Ass* 
Sec. ; A. G. Harris. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo. 
Yice-Presidents ; Geo. Martin, Ola jrbrooke, Ixopo; A. Igirkoian, Lufafa, Ixopo^ 
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Hod. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. B. Francis, Morning’view. Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union : President and James Foster. Oommittee : F. Remfix R- Vause' 
:C. Hancock^ John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D, Campbell G. C. Way. 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRIGULTUEAL SOOIETY.—President .» Herman Illmg ; 
Vice-Presidents : J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, .W. Pepwortb. Auditor : J. 1\ BYancis. 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, P.I. A. (Lond.). Executive Coimnittee : A. Brink, D. 
Bester. J. Farqiihar, O.M.G., W. 0. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Kicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandaiis, W, H. Roberts, 
H. C. Thornhili. -r i i 

KEANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Presideiit : Capt. M. Landsberg. 
Vice-President: P. R. Vermaak. Hon, Sec. and Treasurer : ^ Dr, L, L. Frokscp. 
Gommittee : 0. J. van Rooyen (Albany), C. J, van Rooyen (Wohderfontein), Philip 
NeL J, A, G. Mare, L. M. G. van Rooyen, J, O, Martens, 

. LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL^ S 0 OLE IW.— President ; 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President : H. Nisbet ; Executive Oommittee : H. Nisbeti 
M. A, Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor : 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. DickvS, P.O. Box 1, Howick, 

. . LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOGIATION.-™-Pres:dent : Bl _^vaE de 
Waal Vice-President : F. G. King. Secretary and Treasurer : H. L. Frances. 
Auditor : A. D. Buchanan, Oommiitee : R, P. ttummersgill, B\ W. Holmes, J, P. 
Wepenaar, J. J. Harding, Max Cameron. 

LOWER TUOELa division ASSOOIATION.-President : T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.- OoJ. F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Trejisurer : 
H. Curtis Smith. CJominittee : A. S. L. Hiilett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

LOWER EMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-^-President : 
D. 0. Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H. Albers and 0. H. Mitchell, J.P. Hon, 
Secretary and Treasurer : W. J. Plows* Committee : C. Manning, J. W. Aiken, 
W. G. Camp, T. F. Godwin, J, Hutton, H. Norden and A. Borchard, Hon. Secretary, 
Show Committee : J, W. Aiken. Show Committee: A. E, Ooilisoii, A. Borchard, 
F Knoop, A, Ringo, H. F, Voigts, J. Hutton, 0. Manning, A. J, Lugg and H, Albers, 
Hon. Auditor : J. W. Aiken, 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L. G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P, 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V, Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon Secretary: S. 0. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

y. MOOIKlVER FARMERS’' ASSOCIATION,— President: C.B. Lloyd; Vice- 
President: — R, Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde ; Oolleccor : Oapt, W. H, 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President : Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, B. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, 0. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rotteber, Ut H. Tilbrook, Rev. EL Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

^ NEWCASTLE.— Presiden ; F. A. B. Johnstone, J,'P. Vice-Preaideot : (X Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, O.M.(L, 
Newcastle, Secretary: Wm. BeardalL .Treasurer! Ed, Nicerk Executive Com- 


Chriss Botha, G. Tempier, ' 

; NEW HANOVER agricultural ASSOCIATION. - President : R. FL 

Oellemiann. Vice-Presidents: J. 0. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook, Lite 


G-. Lemont. H. Dinklemami, J. Duval, W- Fortmann, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, j! 
Hilleriaann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light, &. C. Mackenzie. A. F. 
Mackenzie, M. Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P., G'. Moe, J. Moe, O. Moe, 0. 
Oelermann, h. OelleriMnn, K. H. Oellermann, J. 0. Otto, H. Oollerraanii, F. 
Peckham, Jy., J. A Potterill, S. Peckham, 0 M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, '^no. 
Schroder, LP^ Owen SolomM, J. H, Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thiile, F. Thiile, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, 0. Vestbrook, T. Wolbuter. 
.„.N00D8BERG road agricultural association. ~ President: 
^itz Reiche, J.I . ; Vice-Presidents : . H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Oommitt^: W. Bartels, F. Bosses. H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 
p. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gefeers, W. Gevers, J. H. Holley, jr,, W. C. Holley 
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O. Hiiiermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer^ 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H.^W. Meyer, K, A. Meyer, H, Misselhorn, W. Misselhoro, 
K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G Reiche, Joh. : Reiche, W. Rencken, : 
H, Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seeie. F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W, Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F, Wortmaim, H, Wortmann, 
Secretary : Paul Yietzen, P.O., Sina^letree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSO 01 ATION.- President : W. 
Henwood, J.P. Yice-President : J. King, J.P. Auditor: A. Mengens, Secretary 
and Treasurer; C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

PIETEBMARITZBITRGSOHE BOERSN YEREENIGING. - President 
D. P. Boshoff ; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzbnrg. 

RIOHMOND AGRIOULTDR \ L SOCIETY — President : John Marwick, 
Yice«Presidents : W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol- 
son. Honorai y Treasurer : R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’ Crystal. Com- 
mittee: J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKeczie, F. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Gomrie, Thoa. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Fiett and E. J. B. Ho.- king. 

ROYAL agricultural SOCIETY OF NATAL.— President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Yice-Presidents : W. S. Orart, Jas. King, D. C. Dick, G. J, 
Macfarlane, 0,15d,G,, 0. Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex officio. Sec- 
retaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie &. Co., 12, Timber Street, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Auditor: G. Y Lambert. 
General Committee : T. J. Allison, W. H, Buchanan, F. G. Burehell, W. H. Cobier, 

P. H. Campbell, R. Gomin«, W. P. Gough, E. S. Goodwill, K. H. Hathorn, K.O., 
T. W, J, Hall, J. Hall, A. W. Herbert, U Line, Col. Sir D. Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., 
Jas. Morton, Sir T. K^Murrav, Jno. Moon, W. J. O’Brien,?. Otto, R. H. Pepwortb, 
J. F. Potterill, A. Robinson, Rev. J. Scott, P. D. Simmons, H. Solomon, W. L. Stead, 
H. J. Stirton, Dr, Oddiii Taylor, F. W. Jameson, S. J. Mason. Executive Committee : 
President, Yice-Presidents and W. J. O’Brien, A. W. Herbert, \Y. H. Gobley, K. H. 
Hathorn, K 0., and Col. E M. Greene. Members appointed by Corporation : 
Councillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLA^G ElYER ^UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.- Chairman 
P. J. Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Yiljoen, P. j. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O, 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President : Major T. Menne. Yice- 
Presidents : 1 heunis J. Nel, M L.A, W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A, Newmarch, W. Lilje, 0 . Rottcher, S C, Yan Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J. Yan Rooyen, 0. Norton, I. M, Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente, Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UiMYOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : P, R. Botha (J.'ssan). 
Yice- President : J. M. Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G. E. Oadle (Box 6, 
Greytown). Auditor: J. M. Nel. Committee: W, J. Shatter, J. G, Nel, H. F. 
Torlage, E, J. Landsberg, A. Newmarch, P. H, van Rooyen, A. F. Handley, 

UPPER BIGGABSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : George 
Langley ; Yice-President : W. L. Uldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICtfLTURAL SOOIETY.-Ghairman : L. Yjijoen ; Yice- 
Ohairman : B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B, 0, Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary : G. J, Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN YER£ENIG1NG.-President : D. J. A, vander Spay ; 
Secretary : G. J, Shawe, Utrecht. 

YIGTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S ICIE lY.-President : Lieut.- 
Colonel F. iiddison ; Yice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp- 
son, Esq,, J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G, S. Armstrong, M.L.A., 0. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp- 
bell, T. G. Oolenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Huiett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkmghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H, Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith ( Stanger) 

WEE NEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,— President : A. F. Henderson, E.^q., 
C.M.G. ; Yice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P,, Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, JP.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever,* Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon.H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, D W. Mackay and Allan Stuart; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8, Yaughan ; Assistant : A. Glouston ; Hon. Secretary : E, 
Cautherley, 
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WEENEN COUNTY HOKTIOULTUBAL SOCIETY. Committee of 
Management: A. P. Henderson, C.M..G-., P. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Nnnns 
Dr. Brewitt, S, Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Oautherley. 

ZULULAND PaKMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; F. W. White ; Vice» 
President: G. E. Symonds. Committee: d. J. van Rooyen, A. W. Symonds, H. T. 
James, R, J. Ortiepp, J. P. Kokemoer. 

: ZULULAND COAST FABMBBy ASSOCIATION. - President : G. H 
Hulett ; Vice-President : G. Hill; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: F. Biammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 


{The Editor will he ohliged if the Hon* Secretaries ivill supply Mm imtli lists of the 
Executives of their Associations*') 


DiamontS Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

OHAS, J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


Purchase of Tree Seeds. 


■ ^ encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are 

invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for sale. Not less 

than one pound will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers 
should be sent for identification purposes. Offers should be made in the first 
instance to the Forester, Cedara. 

B. R. BA WEE, 
Director, Experiment S' ations, 


Trees for Saics 

transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
f ar Jis in stock, at the^imdermentioned rates, exclusive of earriagej, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. « ^ 

u of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees lu each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at -Is. each. 

stock, when available, will be 

charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application, 
be furuTsh will 

Post^e of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

^ spnne delivery should be addressed to the Forostep, 

ehtSffa'nnofbeTcceptedT ^ remittance in cash or postal order! 

. . ■ ^ ■ T. R. SIM, ' 

Oopservator of Forests, 
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Centrai Experiment Farm, Oedlaram 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm, A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard- 
at Ho wick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedaia at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. _ 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointmeut, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

As the catering involves such a strain upon the resourc.es of the School of 
Agriculture, it has been decided to limit the number of delegates from an^' one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membership, At least 14 days’ clear notice must be 
given by Associations, so that there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 
In view of the fact that Parliament has refused to grant the necessary funds, the 
cost of railway tickets can no longer be borne by the Department of Agriculture, 

All communications in connection with proposed visits to the Experiment Farm 
should be addressed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara. 

W. A. DEAIs^E, 

24th September, 1907- Minister of Agriculture. 


Steam Ploughs. 


Applications are invited for the services in the various districts of the Colony of 
the feteam Ploughs recently ordered by tbe^ Government. 

Applicants should state clearly the position of their farms, and the total acreage 
required to* be ploughed. 

The charges will, for the present, be at the ‘rate of, approximately, 10s. an acre 
in the Midland and Upland Distiicts of the Colony, and^ 15s. an acre in the Coast 
Districts ; Wtthe Government reserves to itself the right to vary these charges 
later on when experience has been gained as to the actual cost of working. 

Preference will be given to those districts aftected by East Coast Fever, and, 
again, to those from which the greatest number of applications are received. 

Applicants will be advised, as soon as possible after the ploughs come to hand, 
whether the Government will be able to undertake the required ploughing, and when 
the ploughs are likely to be available. ^ ^ ^ MULLENS, 

Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 


Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
4th September, 1907. 


Offers are invited for Two 6-Farrow Spalding-Robbins, Stump- Jumping Disc* 
Ploughs for Steam Traction. These have had little use, and the frames are as 
as new, while the Ploughs were fitted with new discs last season, Landed cost ot 
these was £56 each at the Point, Approximate weight, 2,000 lbs, : 

Director, Experiment Stations, Cedara, 
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Rules foi* Agricultural €o-'Oi»erative Sooietiesm 

The Department of Agriculture has for di<^posaI, at the rate of one sliilling each, 
copies ot Model Rules for the use of Agricultural (Jo-operative Societies.^ Applica- 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 


Bulletins Issueti by the Dept, of Agriculture^ 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attach(3d) no 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No, 

1. — Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902]. f Oui of print). 

2. Manures on the Natal Market, 1902 ” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. — “ Insects in an Important Rule,” by Claude Fuller, f 1904 j. ( Oat of Print). 

4. — “ Manures on the Natal Market, 1903 ” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

5. — “ Weed Circular ” by Claude Fuller [1905]. 

6. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A, Pardy. [1901]. 

7. — “ Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sira [1905]. ( Price 2 s, 6d.) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, f 1905]. ( Out of Print ) 

9. —“ Potato Culture ” by A, N. Pearson [1905]. 

10. — “ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905], 

‘•Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [19061. 

11. -“ East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [1906] 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy, [1906]. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOI. 


A record of all classes of Stock : the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred sto ‘k and to raaiata n the purity of breeds, thus enhancing 
their value to the individual owner, and to the country generally, 

Applications for Membership and Entries of Stock should bo address.^d 
For Cape Colony ... ... J. Pjike, P O. Box YOB, (’apo Town, 

„ Transvaal ... ... F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 131, Pretoria. 

„ Orange River Colony... E. J. MacMillan, Covernraenb Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH A FB IG AN STUD BOOK 


IS OBTAINABLE OE 

T. MASKEW MILLER, 

ADDBBLEY STEEBT, 

CAPETOWN. 


PRIC E 10 s. ex>. 

J. PIKE, 

SECjEfiTABY, SOTJTO AfBICAN StTID BoOK ASSOCIATION, 





Oar Sllustratlaas 


OwTNc^ to fail lire on the part of the tlrin entrusted with the 
preparation of the process blocks for the Journal to supply 
tliis luoiith's blocks lip to the tiiiie of^ press, we are 

regrettably eoiupelled to allow the Journal to appear this 
month without the usnal illustrations. 

Tlie liloeks wlrieli were to have appeared in this issue 
will appear in next inoiith’s Journal, in addition to the usual 
number. 
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The Ham and Bacon industry 

We commend to the attention of our readers the following interesting 
paragraph taken from the B, and S,A. Export Gazette, apropos of the pro- 
ject to start a ham and bacon factory in the Camperdown district: — 

Though much hanS been heard of late years concerning the feasibility of 
establishing bacon curing factories in various parts of South Afincaj very little 
of a practical nature has been done, and in this branch at any rate the import 
trade remains unchallenged. During last year the Cape Colony alone im- 
ported bacon and hams to a value of nearly £100,000, and the trade with the 
whole of South Africa reached a sum of no less than £203,194, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 8i percent. Even more striking are the figures for 
the present year, and it is evident that an important development of this 
department of the provision business is in progress, for during the January- 
June period the value of the imports rose to £164,844, as compared ■ with 
£143,399 in igo6. These figures, which are drawn from official sources and arc 
therefore unimpeachable, give the lie direct to the pessimistic reports which 
have gained currency, and completely verify the statements on the subject 
which we have published from time to time. They, in fact, fully demonstrate 
the expanding value of the South African demand for bacon and hams, and 
should do much to encouraGfe the enterprise of Home shippers in what is, 
beyond a shadow of doubt, their largest market in the wwld. Of the menace 
of local competition little need be said. The efforts to found a Colonial industry 
are of a spasmodic and ineffectual character, being rendered so by the initial 
fact that no effort is made to raise the breeding and management of pigs to an 
adequate standard in South Africa, and it is safe to say that many years must 
elapse before Colonicil bacon and hams can be placed on the market in sufficient 
quantity and quality to make their competition a , thing to be reckoned with in 
the slightest degree. , , ' \ 
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ISTote;, in particular^ tliat tlie figures quoted deinoiistrate the 

expanding valiie of tlie Soiitli African demand for bacon ancl hanis/'’ and 
that South Africa is looked upon as being, ‘^d)eyond a shadow of doubt,” 
the tdargest market in the world” for English shippers. 

This may prove very interesting reading for English producers and 
shippers ; but let the reader pause and consider what these nil deniable 
facts imply so far as we in South Africa are concerned. They mean that 
Scnth Africa is exporting wealth at the rate of over £200, 000 per annum 
for the purchase of bacons and hams alone from overseas, when those 
bacons and hams, every pound of them, could be produced in our own 
country, hiatal in 1906 consumed 549,118 Tbs. of imported [laeon and lianis, 
valued at £18,324. That is to say, we are draining the country of wealtli 
at the rate of some £18,000 per annum to supply our requireiiieiits in the 
line of bacon and hams alone. Tliis is one of the many leaks tiuit are 
partly responsible for the present depression, and it is one of no mean 
proportions. It is, further, one for which there can be no just excuse 
of/ered. 

The argument that there is little or no local demand for IsaUil bacon 
and ham is no excuse for the neglect of an industry in, ^I'hicli tJiere are 
possibilities in this Colony equal to those of any other country. ’What 
must be considered in a case where a prejudice exists against locally pro- 
duced stufi, is the question of nullifying the evil effects consequent upon 
tlie demand for overseas goods. This may be etfected in the particular 
ease which we are considering by the organisation of an export trade 
with the other South African Golonies. Here is a market to the extent 
of over £180,000. Were we to halve this amoimt — make it £90,000 — or 
even quarter it and say that our possibilities in tlie dirc'ctioii of tlie ex- 
port of bacon and hams are to the extent of £45,000, our own imported 
bacon and hairis would be paid for and a large suiqdus would, be placed 
to the coiintr3^’s credit, in addition. 

To supply tlie wlioie of South Africa with all her reipiireimails in so far 
as bacon, and liams are.'coiieerned is an ideal that, wi^ .iVar, must eveu,* w- 
ir.tin an ideal; but tlierc is every reason why our fariiu'rs slioiild bestir 
themselves and rapidly build up a floiirisliing export business with ihe 
other Colonies, and in a few years be supplying, say, (pi he balf of the 
requirements of the rest of South Africa. 

A start has been made in tlie Cdunperdown district in tl;e direction oE 
establishing a ham and bacon factory, on lines that contain greater jironiise 
of success than any similar project that has hitlierto been undertaken in 
this country. There are three primary essentials tliat must lie considered 
and accepted as such before success in any considerable degree can be 
realised. These are: (a) due attention to breeding, finding, and ruanagn- 
ment of the pigs; {h) regularity of supply of pigs to the fa.ctory ; and (c) 
tlie adoption of co-operative principles. 
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Exgiort @f Mesilies. 


SiosT gratifying are tlie results of the effort that is being inacle to establish 
an export trade in grain with Great Britain. 

Once more we see the truth of the principle that adversity brings 
strength — in national as in individual life. Oiir commercial depression— 
one day we shall have cause to bless this much-maligned depression of ours 1 
•—lias made us look to our own resources ; and here we are with every pros- 
pect of some £200,, 000 or more coining into the country within the next 
two or three months as payment for the sale overseas of the half-a-niiilion 
muids of mealies that we expect to export this season — and this season, 
moreover, we expected to do more than experim ent ! 

The future lies with our farmers. What we are capalile of doing 
now is evident. Our mealies are pronounced excellent, and they are realis- 
ing, good prices in Europe: a well-informed Durban correspondent tells 
us that 2is. 3d. per quarter has been paid in London for our grain this 
month, and in a cable to the Minister of Agriculture on the 16th October, 
the Agent- General stated that he had been informed that it is ^Txtreinely 
probable that the market will remain at 2Ts. to 28s. per quarter landed at 
u'liarf until the end of fSToYeniber.'^l Freights are low enough; and the 
presence of a Government-appointed inspector at the Port ensures ad- 
lierence to standard. What more do we want? The next step is to ex- 
tend the cultivation of our staple crop: there is plenty of land lying 
fallow on private farms all over the country which can be cultivated and 
a bumper crop be ensured next season. We have nothing to fear as re- 
gards the market. In the old days, to extend the cultivation of a crop 
beyond a certain limit spelt loss : to a certain degree, tlie smaller the crop 
was, the greater was the gain. Now, hownver, wdtli the limitless market 
til at lies before us, rve can safely put more and more land under mealies; 
and the extent of our income from this grain will only be bounded by our 
ability to produce. 

The following from the Naial Mercury comes as a refreshing breeze 
over tlie paicbed veld in these times of depression, and gives a good idea 
of what is being done: ‘^"'Mealies are being sent to the port from up- 
conntry faster, almost, than accommodation can be found for them, and 
at the present rate the shed space available at the Point will be presently 
m,ceeded. Bags of yellow^ and white grain lie stacked in tens of thousands 
in Sheds C, D, E, and P, five and six deep, and covering every foot of 
the floor area, except the space that is, kept dear for narrow alleyways be- 
tween the ramparts of grain-bags. Bows of railway trucks, loaded with 
iiuialies, are constantly passing in ahd out of each slied, discharging fresh 
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coiisigiiinents of grain for the great oversea market wliicli ITatal has Just 
fleshly discovered^ arid the Government inspector, Mr. Westbrook, is being 
kept employed each daV; from Imlf-past seven in the morning to haif-paSb 
h\n in the afternoon^ in doing nothing else bat testing the grain in the 
bags^ grading it according to quality^ and certifying it to be iit for exporta- 
tion as first-class Natal produced^ 


Notes and Gomments. 


OuE Late ApPEAEAxcn—In spite of special efforts which have been 
made to bring the Joumal out to time^ delay in publisliiiig lias this month 
been inevitable owing to clianges in the offices of the Department which 
took place at the time we should have been going to press. 


Introductiox" of Swine feom Cape Colony. — Ihnclamation No. 84^ 
IDOij by which the importation of sw-ine from Cape Colony wns pro- 
hibited, was revoked by Proclaniation in the Government Gazette of. the 
24tli September. 


Market foe 'Dried Locusts. — Quotations arc l)eing called for by 
the Department of Agriculture, Ca[)etowii, for tJie supply ot dried locusts 
in bags of not less than 75 lbs. nett, delivered f.o.r. at tlie nearest railway 
station. The locusts must be tliorougiily dried before being bagged, and 
the bags guaranteed free from eartli or stones. 


Destruction of Jackals, — In consequence of the depredations of 
Jackals amongst sheep and other stock as well as game, in various parts 
of the country, the Government has decided to offer a reward of ton 
shillings a head for tlieii* destruction. Tliere are several kinds of Jackals 
in the C'oloiiy, but it is only in respect of the most destructive variety— 
11)0 Led or Elack-backed or Silver J acAal, laiown by tiie natives as 
ImpunguUha or 7Z77??Z-a— that the reward is olfered. IWr tlie young of 
the same kind of Jackal, under three months old, half-a-erowm per liead 
will be paid. Tlie reward may be obtained upon production of tlie entire 
skin wdiich must ].>e fresh — at the nearest Magistracy. A]) plications 
for pcrnijssion to hunt Jackals on Crown Lands and Locations must be 
made to the Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Beturned Fruit and Vegetable ^'“'Eimpties/'’ — From tlie 1st Nov- 
ember empty ■ packages wbicli liave been used for tlie conveyance of Soiitli 
African fruit and vegetables by rail between N.G.E. Stations will, when 
consigned as Eeturned South African Fruit Empties to tlie original con- 
signor, be conveyed at the following rates: Up to 50 miles, 2d. per paek- 
agey 51 miles and over, od. per package. These rates are station to 
station at owner's risk. These charges will not apply to returned South 
African egg, butter, and other boxes, which will be conveyed free at 
owner's risk, as at pr§sent. ,y , 


S.A. Pines in London.— In a recent report to his Government on 
the Gape fruit trade, Mr. Chiappini, the Cape Trades Commissioner in 
London, says, with reference to pines: ^T liave had several trial shipments 
of these fruits sent to me for disposal, and there is a certain market for a 
very large trade being done in them. A good orange-coloured fruit of as 
large size as possible is recpiired, and no fruit vshould be packed that is 
damaged or blemislied in the slightest degree. Only one size should be 
])aclved in eacli liox, and single-layer boxes to contain 10 or 12 fruits eacli, 
pack'od. as tightly as possible, should be uniformly adopted. If the export 
is commenced as early as possible in the season and gradually increased, I 
am sure a market could be found for 10,000 dozens a week. The total 
cost for freight, railage, and sale charges should not exceed 2l|*d. each 
fruit, and the wholesale price for good-sized fruit o*f attractive appearance 
and flavour sliould be od. or 6d, eacli." 


Introduction of Cattle fro^i Cape Colony. — In consequence of 
the prevalence of lungsickness in Cape Colony, the introduction of all 
cattle from that Colony into Natal has been prohibited. This prohibition, 
however, do(?s not ap])ly to Alfred County: cattle will be allowed to be 
introduced into Alfred County from Cape Colony provided that they are 
accompanied by a certificate from a Magistrate or a Stock Inspector that 
they are free from infection, and tliat there has been no lungsickness on 
the farm from which they come for a period of three months. Cattle 
intended for slaughter purposes may, however, be imported into Natal from 
Ca])e Colony, provided tliat they are accompanied by a eertiheate from a 
Magistrate or a Stock Inspector stating that they are free from infection, 
and that there has been no lungsickness on the farm from which they come 
for a period of three months, and provided further that they travel direct 
from the border to Creighton Station under supervision, and tliat they are 
[rucked dii'ect to approved slaughter houses for immediate slaugliter. 
Permission to introduce such slaughter cattle must first be obtained in 
writing from tlie Principal Yeterinai^ Surgeon, Pietermaritzburg, who 
inay impose any further coiiditions which he may deem necessary, k 
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EmiLAND,— Early in October tlie "Oirinaclale 
rook the first large sliipment of rubber from ISTatal to Englaiid, 
a coiisi-nment of lialf a tm:i, which it is Iioped vrill be follovred by regular 
diiiuiient^. The riibber, w di^hired by ivviuoh- to b(‘ ol! (insi-nite 

gualit}", is from Lan(Mphia and lias been 

CAiraeted iiiider tlie supervision, of Messrs. .Lepper 1 eiiiiingion, who two 
years ago obtained the lease of 000 square miles from (;()V('rnme:nt for 
the purposes of rubber cultivation and extraction. 


S.A. Condensed Milk.— Eeaders of the Jo/oyn/Z interested in the 
progTess of the condensed milk factory at Port Eiizabeib, refeiued to in 
our May issue, will be glad to learn that this factory is uuable to ineet 
ilie demand wliicli lias already risen for its wares. Ac'cordi ng to the 
South African Trade Joiirnal, experts speak most favourably of this pro- 
duct, which is said to be more than equal to the imported article. The 
same journal learns that it is not improbable that the site ol the lactory 
may be iiioved to a quarter wliere larger supplies of milk will Ix' avjiilabku 
so as to reduce working expenses. A Avell-known firm ot jam inanii- 
faeturers in the AAestern Provinces of CapevCoh.)ny liave also, it is stated, 
undertaken the inanxifaetnre of condensed milk, and have laid down a 
large plant specially imported from Europe. 


Entey oe Cattle into Transvaal prom 'Natal. — The following 
regulations, framed under the provisions of the Transvaal Ordinama,' ,No. 
Ti <(f Ifsorh have heeii apqiroved hv His ,Kxc(dleney the Covernor of the 
Transvaal: — 1. Ko person shall import any cattle from the Colony of 
hiatal, except cattle having been imported for breeding purposes from 
oversea and having passed, tlirongh Isiatal by rail dircict have entertal this 
Colony under special permit and subject to such conditions as the Minister 
of Agrienltnre may prescribe; and any person contravening this llegula- 
tion shall be lia])Ie on conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds and 
in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard lal)Oiir for a 
period not exceeding six months. 2. Any cattle which may aftcu* th(^ 
date of the promulgation'of these Eegulations have come into this C^dony 
from the Colony of Katal save such, cattle as are expressly excicpted from 
the prohibition contained in the preceding Regulation, and save such 
sdaughter stock for wliieli permits have at tlie date of such ])r()inu]gation 
been issued, may be seized by any Ecsideiit Magistrate, Native Commis- 
sioner, Sub-Commissioner, Justice of the Peace', Police OfTtcer or (Con- 
stable, and detained and taken to a place of isolation, and the person so 
seizing and detaining such cattle shall immediately report all the circum- 
stance's to the Minister of Agriculture who, may order any such cattle to 
bo slangbtered or otherwise dealt with. 
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Co-GPEEATiVE Datryixg FiYEAYD. — The first co-operative butter 

export association in Finland (called the Yalio) was founded in 1905. 
H.B.M. Consul at Helsingfors sa 3 ’s, in a recent report, that, to begin with, 
this association had only 17 dairies belonging to it, but that by the end of 
the year the number had increased to 44. In January, 1906, about SOO 
casks of butter were exported per week. The niaximnin was reached in 
tlie siiniiner of that year’, when more than 2,000 casks per week were ex- 
ported. The number of dairies belonging to the association has now in- 
creased to 70, and the total quantity of butter exported anioimts to about 
60,000 casks, valued at about £320,000. 


Export of Axgora Goats prom Basutolaxd. — The following Gov- 
erninent Hotice appeared in the Natal Government Gazette oi ihe 24th 
September: ^Jt is hereby notified, for general information, that a procla- 
mation is being issued by His Excellency the High Gominissioner, im- 
posing from and after the 1st October next, a duty of £100 upon the 
export of every Angora ram or ewe from Basutoland save and except to 
colonies and territories having similar legislation. Tlie proelaniatioii 
also imposes penalties upon any person who shall export from Basutoland 
any Angora ram or ewe in contravention of its terms. As Basiftoland, 
i.TV this proclamation, comes under the proxisions of Act Ho. 12, 1901, 
Angora rams and ewes may, after the 1st October next, he taken to and 
from Basuiolaiid without the payment of any duty. 


Tite PiPE-rALABAST-T. — Tho pipe-oalahasli industry in Cape Colony is 
assuming appreciable proportions; and in view of a possibility of the culture 
of this ealabasli on an extended scale in Hatal, the following note upon 
its enltivatioii, supplied to the IBS. Consul-General at Capetown by the 
Department of Agriculture of Cape Colony rvill doubtless be of interest to 
readers: — A, medinin light loam, or even a sandy soil, is best for the 
snccessful growing of the pipe ealabash. The growing season will vary 
with localities from four to five months; the condition under which it 
grows may be best described as semi-tropical, and it is nsnally found along- 
side tobacco, sweet potatoes and the like. It is characteristically a 
creeper, but occasionally rises into hedges or shrubs, growing as a climber. 
It requires abundant sunshine, and a warm soil and aspect. It is 
usually found in vegetable gardens, or on similar fertile, or at least 
well-manured, spotvs. Stable manure is commonly used. The stalks of 
the gourd shrivel when ripening takes place; the gourds are then collected 
and left on the bare ground in the sun till quite yellow and hard. In 
polishing and making into pipes, the aim seems to be to avoid breaking 
through the skin. In some places upright stakes are put round the gourds 
so as to assist the natural bend of the stem, but elsewhere this is left to 
xuatuTe^ , , a"' V' . ’ 
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SoiiE Eyes and Head in Poultry. — eorrespondent of the Natal 
jlrrrarij piirtieulars (in the "'Poultry ON otes’' coliiniii) of a simple 

tivannenT thi* sore eyes anil head in fowls, wliieh lie has foniid snecessful 
in ease a nnarnber of fowls of his own that were siiaA^ring finny^^ 
aihiHMit. Pile (ii'st thing, he says, is to isolate the hirds, to pre\mnt 
disease s})reading. tlieii bathe with the following: To half a enp of black 
lea put a fjiiarter of a teaspoonfiil of alum and bathe the head and eyes 
^velL If it is veriiiin the writer states he always uses Keating’s Powder 
freely in all coops and boxes, and on the birds as well. This keeps them 
free from all fleas— the small sand yariety that obtains such a tiglit hold 
and causes the birds so much trouble. 

Fibre in Portuguese East Africa. — According to a report by 
ri.B.M. Consul-General at Lourenco Marcpies (Major J. (1. Baldwin) , 
recently piflilished by tlie Foreign Office, attention has lieen directed 
within the last yeat or two to the cultivation of fibre plants in Portuguese 
Fast Africa, and a considerable plantation of Sisal hemp lias been started 
in the Inhamliane district. It is stated to be immune from the attackvS 
r)f white ants or otlier insects and to flourish in the dry sandy soil -which 
is foiiiKl near the coast. Experiments have been made with the same 
plant near Lourenco Marcpies, and some of the fibre prodnced has been 
found to be excellent, both in length and quality. Other varieties of 
Agave would no doubt, it is stated, do equally well, and there seem to be 
possibilities in their cultivation. 

]\I\xrRiXG I'oMA'roES. — In a discvission at tlie Vegetable GrowersI 
Association of Canada recently, tlie question of the best system of manur- 
ing the tomato crop was debated. The land, it wais said, should not bo 
b)() ricli, but it is not so often a (piestioii of over-richness as that of less 
manuring. Fivsli farmyard manure, applied to the land the same spring 
just licfore [)la]iting, was followed by an excessively wet season, and an 
excessive growth of vine -was had at tlie expense of early maturity. A 
piece of heavier poor land that for years bad never bad any manure, tlie 
same wet stRison iirodueed a profitable crop of tomatoes, while it had never 
done so in a dry season. An excessive use of nitrate of soda has pro- 
diu'cd vines at the expense of early maturity on samly loam in good heart, 
while rhe heavier clay land has responded to the use of nitrate of soda 
.in an increased crop. For the average season, sandy loam well manured 
wjtli farmyard manure for a previous crop, then ploughed and worked in 
the spring and manured with a good superphosphate (II- per cent.) at the 
rati^ ot ()()0 to SOO Fk. to the acre, and muriate or sulphate of potash 300 
F)s. to the acre, is said to give good results. If the plants are slow in 
stalling, giving enough nitrate of soda to start them, Init not to •prolong 
tlie growth, -will prove heneficial. 
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CoTTOisr IK Cape CoLOKY.: — We learn -from tlie Bloemfontein Post 
that an effort is being made to encourage cotton-growing in the Cape 
Colon}?- coast districts. A large qnantity of the finest Egyptian cotton 
seed is being distributed among farmers who will -iiiidertake to prepare 
the ground in a suitable manner for planting. There are stated to be 
thousands of acres in this and other districts of the Colony lying between 
the Eish Eiveiy Buffalo. Xahooig Great Kei, Bashee and St. John's, wliicli 
could be utilised for cotton-growing. 


Swedish Sugah Teust. — H.B.M. Alinister at Stockholm reports^ says 
the Board of Trade Jotirnal, the combination of all the prinei]3al sugar pro- 
ducing industries in Sweden into one great conipany with a capital fixed 
at a ininimum of five and a half millions sterling and a niaximuiii of 
el .wen millions. Of this maximum, i t appears that about eight inillions 
an being issued at once, and that shares to that amount have already 
been taken up, H.M. Minister adds that the more important producing 
industries have, for some years past, worked on the ‘T’after^ system in 
concert, but that their actual amalgamation into one vast company with, 
h.eadqnarters in Stockholm, whieli will be able to control production and 
price, has come as sometliing of a surprise, absolute secrecy having been 
naaintained during the preliminary negotiations. 


Adv^'aktages of Land Deaikage. — Else-where in this issue wull be 
found a note upon the relation bettveen irrigation and drainage as exempli- 
fied by the experience in the Yakima Valley, Washington, TT.S.A. 
This should prove of particular interest to blockliolders on the Weenen 
and Winterton Irrigation Settlements, and should, in fact, be found of 
value by all wdio are interested in irrigation matters. .Draining is one of 
tin- first operations that have to be performed in bringing a soil into the 
condition best calculated to enable it to produce fine crops. The principle 
of drainage is not to get all the water out of the land, but only to carry 
avay the surplus, and prevent water from becoming stagnant. Wien a 
soil becomes Avater-logged, fresh supplies of rain, with their gases in solu- 
tion (carbonic acid gas, ammonia, and nitric acid, for example), cannot 
pass into the soil. On account of this and the fact that the stagnant 
water contains no plant food, a great loss occurs to the soil. Moreover, 
an undrained field is found to be much colder than one that is drained; 
and, again, air finds great difficulty in getting into undrained land, but 
wdien tvater passes through a soil, air must follow, or else there would be 
a vacuum. An improvement of temperature and mechanical condition of 
the soil; an earlier liarvest, caused by the land being warmer; larger crops, 
on account of tlie deeper penetration of the roots into the soil and the 
ccnsec|ncnt greater availability of plant-food: and a larger percentage in 
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tlie germination of seeds, may be mentioned as a few of the advantages 
which must follow an intelligeht soil-drainage system- In addition, tilh 
asn is rendered easier and less expensive, for dry land is always easier to 
work than wet land, and there will be more opportnnities of working it. 
Heavy clay landhin particular, may be mentioned as this class of land is 
rendered by drainage open and friable. 


Co-operative HoRSE-IxTsuPtANCE. — The insurance of live, stock is one 
of the many directions in which the valne of co-operative principles of 
inaiiageiiient is felt ; and it is a question which is deserving of considera- 
tion in this eoniitry. On the Continent of Europe associations exist for 
the niiitiml insii ranee of all kinds of live stock on co-operative lines ; and 
these associations are to be found organised in federations, thus gaining 
in financial strengtli, should an epidemic of disease occur in one locality. 
Ill Great Britain the insurance of live stock has been in existence as an 
adopted principle for many years, but not much has been done up to the 
present time to apply co-operative principles in any systematic manner. 
There are in existence certain commercial eompanies which have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of enabling owners of stock to insure their pro- 
perty, but tliese are in no sense co-operative, and the premiums do not 
encourage great advantage being taken of their existence by smaller 
farmers. Evidence, liowever, that mu tiial insurance of one — and that not 
die least valuable — description of live stock can be successfully undertaken 
on a small scale, is furnished by the Hinth xtanual Eeport of the Hewark 
Horse-Keepers' Insurance Chmpanv, Ltd., which is discussed by a wwitcr 
in tlie August number of tlie J owned (yi the British Board of Agriculture. 
The objects of this undertaking are described to be: {a) to provide 
vfterinary attendance in all cases of illness to animals insured with the 
company wdtliin a radius of eight miles; and (K)io pay to the insurers 
tAvo-thirds of tlie market value of the animals insured in case of death by 
accident or by natural causes. The rates charged range as follows accord- 
iiig to a definite scale: 2s. 2cl. per quarter, for one animal valued at £7 10s. 
£5 payable at death ; 5s. 9d- for one valued at £20, £13 fis. 8d. payable 
at death ; 17s. Ckl, for one valued at £60, £40 payable at deatli. For 
animals of greater valne than £60 a special rate is quoted, Tlieso 
premiums entitle the insurer to free veterinary attendance and medicine 
should such be required during the period covered, and members are 
fnrtlier entitled to the services and advice of tlie company’s veterinary 
surgeon at a rediieecl fee of 5s. when purchasing a Iiorse. The nmnher of 
.members now stands at 121; the market value of the horses insured is 
£3,505, file claimable value being £2,336 15s. 4d, The Keivark Horse- 
Keepers' Insurance Company, Ltd., is an example of what can be done 
locally on small capital wifh capable control and. management, 
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PoisoMisrG is, perhaps, no animal like the rat for 

vitality, prolifieaey, persistency and cunning. It is a deadly pest to the 
young of all aninials. Chickens and dncklings are never safe from it ; it 
will eat yoiiiig pigs and even attack young lambs. Q-rain-growiiig eoiin- 
tries find it their worst pest. It destroys grain when newly planted, in tlie 
car, when stored, when shipped, in a Shipp’s hold, on the wharf, at the 
railway sheds. Eats are hard to trap, and are suspicions of poisoned baits. 
The Journal oi iliQ Jamaica Agricultural Society, however, makes some 
recommendations which will doubtless be found useful. It recommends, 
as ^The only safe way of la^dng poison, the use of a double l:>amboo joint 
—that is, with the joint in the middle open at both ends. A bait is 
placed in each end, and thus dogs, cats or poultry cannot get at tlie 
poison, xi different kind of bait should be used every week. Boasted 
salt fish, end of bacon, and toasted rind of cheese form the best baits, but 
ripe bananas and a crust of bread often do as well. The Journal in cpies- 
tion recommends barium carbonate, or barytes, as one of the cheapest and 
most effective poisons for rats and mice. This inineral has the advantage 
of being without taste or smell, and, in the small quantities used in 
poisoning rats and mice, is harmless to larger animals. Its action , on 
rodents is slow but reasonably sure, and has the further advantage that 
the animal, before dying, if exit be possible, usually leaves the premisevS 
in search of water. Its employment in houses, therefore, is rarely followed 
by the annoying odour which attends the use of the more virulent poisons. 
The poison may be fed in the form of a dough, made of one-fifth barytes 
and four-fifths meal, but a more convenient bait is ordinary oatmeal, with 
one-eighth of its bulk of barytes, mixed with water in a stiff dough ; or tbe 
I'urytes may he spread upon bread and butter or moistened toast. The 
prepared bait sliould be placed in rat runs, a small quantity at a time. 
Elsewhere strychnine may be employed with great success. Dry strychnine 
crystals may be inserted in smalEpieees of raw meat, Yienna sausage or 
toasted cheese, and these placed in the rat runs, or oatmeal may be wetted 
with a strychnine syrup, and small quantities laid out in the same way. 


Tvm versus Cross-Bred Fowls.— There are few' questions of greater 
interest to the utility poultry-keeper than that as to whether pure or 
cross-bred fowls are the more profitable, and, as a correspondent of the 
Agricultural Gazette, London, points out, there is much to be said on both 
sides. To the fancier, of course, only pnre-bred fowds possess any value, 
but as he tends to breed his fowls to a different standard from that of the 
utility man, exhibition strains may be 'left out of account. There re- 
mains, then, the choice between pure-bred fowls of utility^ strains and 
cross-bred birds. By ‘^^eross-bi'ed^^ is meant the offspring from two pure 
breeds, birds of more mixed blood than this being ‘hnongrels.” Tlie ad- 
vantages of using pnre-bred fowh^ are; Firstly, the breeder knows more or 
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less exaeth^ wliat the progeiiy of liis fowls will he like^ as the purer the 
breed the more closely do the offspring resemble their parents. Secondly , 
pure-bred fowls always possess greater selling Tahie^ and iiV as nsnally 
Imp pens, there are soiiie surplus cockerels for sale, a better price can be 
realised f(;Kr tlieni than if they were cross-bred, when they would only be 
fit for the table. Thirdly, there is always the chance that a particularly 
fine specimen may be bred fit for exhibition or the breeding of tirst-class 
stock, and this nia}^ iiiean a welcome windfall to the owner. Fourthly, 
the time taken by the pullets to reach maturity and come into profit can 
be more exactly ealenlated in the case of known broods, and hatching 
can be carried out accordingly. Lastly, where the sale of eggs, day-old- 
chicks, or stock, l)irds is the main business, it is undoubtedly more profit- 
able to keep pure-bred breeding stock, as these cost no more to lioiise and 
feed, and their offspring fetch much, greater prices. Against these ad- 
vantages it is urged on behalf of the cross-bred fowls that, firstly, they are 
hardier ; and, secondly, being more vigorous, the pullets and hens are 
more prolific; thirdly, birds possessing the good qualities of both the 
parent breeds can to a large extent be produced (as in the ease of 
Leghorn-Buff Orpingtons, Houdan-Legliorns), and that these are more 
nseful as all-round birds to the 5 ntility breeder and ordinary farmer ; 
fi.fthly, defects of an otherwise desirable breed can be ininiiiiised or done 
away with altogether by crossing with another .snitahle pure breed, as in 
the ease of the Indian Game, wliich is too hard-fleshed a fowl to ))e s 
perfect table bird df used pure, but crossed with the Dorking or the 
Orpington gives splendid results. Again, the delicacy of the Dorking’ 
cliickens makes it difficult to rear them in certain localities, but tlie off- 
spring of the Dorking and the hardier variety breed are quite . easily 
reared. It is a significant fact that the best birds at the hailing dead table 
poultry shows are almost invariably cross-bred. The advaih'Oges of ei’oss- 
])rcediiig are still more marked in tlie case of ducks. It is wed known 
what difficulty is experienced in getting a sufficient supply ol eggs from 
pure-])re<l Ayh^sburys — the premier table breed — early in the season, ])ufc 
if theA^ekin ducks are employed with the drake tliis difficulty 

is largely overcome. Here the superior egg-producing powers of the 
Pekin, crossed with the fine table . properties of the Aylesbury, give a 
splendid result, when neither hreedy used pure, would be quite satisfac- 
tory, tlie one as being a poor winter f layer,, to as too yellow-fleshed, 
and not good enough in, breast development for a first-class market duck. 
It is often urged against the keeping of cross-bred fowls that two separate 
breeding pens must be mamtained to produce them, Imt this is not the 
ease. Suppose, for instance, that the Leghorn-Buff Orpington cross is 
desired. The first year Orpington hens are run with a , Leghorn cock. 
The resulting cockerels are marketed, and the pullets, wliicli are half 
Orpington, half Leghorn, are malted <iie# season with an Orpington coch 
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The cockerels are again disposed of; the pullets, wliieli are novv’ rooglil}' 
three-quarter Orpington, one-quarter Leghorn, =are mated with a Leghorn 
cock, their offspring being once more about half-bred; and so on. It may 
1)0 said that for the specialist in eggs for, hatching, day-old chicks, and the 
rearing of stock for sale, pure breeds will pay best, as the prices to be 
obtained, will be higher, the cost of maintenance being, of cM:>urse, the same. 
On the other hand, the poultry-man who rears for the market will prob- 
ably chiehy depend on cross-breeds; but the ordinary utility poultry far- 
mer," whio combines several branches, without specialising particularlj in 
any one, wall generally make use of both cross-bred and pure varieties 
of good utility strains. 


Winter Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

By E. E. SAwmii, Director, Experiment Stations. 

11 . 

EELATIYE VALUES OF DIFFEEEVT CLASSES OF EOUGHAQE. 

Ix the August issue a record was entered of tlie relative results secured 
from a number of concentrates fed to dairy cows in conjunction 'with a 
uniform roughage ration. It was seen that oil-eakes of local manufacture 
mixed with nieali e-meal or other starchy food could be very profitably em- 
ployed as an element in any niilking food. The next step in our encjairy 
has been to determine the respective merits of such classes of roughage as 
are c(mimon[y awiilahle to dairy farmers in Vatal, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a complete ration promising the greatest margin of profit 
upon cost of production or jmrchase. During the 'whole period of ex- 
periment tlie cows employed were furnished with a uniform concentrafe 
ration of 4 lt)..mealie meal and 2 lb. cokeriiut cake, representing the most 
economic combination shown by the earlier experiment. During a pre- 
liminary period of 14 days all cows were also supplied with a uniform 
I'Oiighage ration of 20 lb. maize silage and 10 lb. maize stover, to -whieh 
was added a weak solution of treacle. At the end of this period five other 
roughage rations were introduced and results as tabulated below secured. 
It was noted that in several eases feeds to which the cows were unaecus- 
Irnicd wer(‘ at first n/fused, though afterwards eaten with relisli. The 
effect was eliminated from the final results by allowing a second pre- 
liminary period of seven days, during which the cows were allowed to 
come under the influence of the new foods. 
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The above results disclose a number of interesting facts,, of wliieli the 
most noteworthy is the high value of lucerne hay as a milk prodiieer. 
The substitution of 10 lb. of lucerne hay for an equal quantity of maize 
stover had the effect of increasing the milk flow in cows of comparatively 
poor capacity by 2 5-Tth lb. per diem. It further appears that a whole 
maize roughage ration consisting of stover and silage is the least desirable 
of those employed^ the substitution of roots leading to considerably bet ter 
results where maize stover formed the dry element of the roughage. That 
this was due to the benehcial influence of variety in the ration may be 
seen from tlie fact that roots and maize silage fed in eonj unction with 
grass hay gave almost identical results! whiclg however^ sliglitly favoured 
the silage. This is in keeping with American findings^ which attribute 
equal values to roots and silage^ though cost of production is generally 
lower in the latter case. The substitution of 5 lb. iniliet liay for an equal 
quantity of grass bay led to a slight reduction in milk flow^, hut it is 
a nicquitcd that his findiug may possibly ho reversed in further experi- 
ments. It will be noted that throughout these trials the character of tbo 
rations iias liad no .very deflnite effect upon the butter-fat percent age^ 
which result only confirms the generally accepted statenient that the com- 
position of milk is little, if at all, altered by a change in the nature of 
food;, Imt is rather an hereditary feature to be bred into a herd by selec- 
tion. On the other band, the character of the food undoubtedly affects 
the clnirnability of the butter-fah or, in other words, the proportion of 
total butter-fat obtained by churning; and pending completion of de- 
terminations in this connection, the following instances may be advanced: 

Per cent. 


Grazing alone .. . . . . 86-61: 

Hay, mealie meal and bran . . 84-18 

Hay and bran , . . . . . . . . . . - 81-37 

Ensilage alone .. .. 81-25 

Hay and mealie meal . . M-63 

Ensilage and mealie meal . . .... 65-69 


A general survey of onr experiments, as carried to the point recorded, 
reveals the f:ict tliat it has been possible to increase the milk pro- 
duction of gi'aded and uative cows by as much as 7 lb. per^ diem by 
substituting for an ordinary roughage ration of 20 lb. maize silage and 
10 lb. maize stover, the complete ration of 4 Tb. mealie meal, 2 lb. oil 
cake, 10 lb. lucerne hay and 20 lb. maize silage. If the difference in cost 
of [)roduetion between lucerne and treacled maize stover be taken as Is. 
]>er liundred, the value of inferior maize as 2s. 6d. per hundred on the 
farm, and the pureliase price of oiheake as |d, per lb., the cost of produc- 
ing ilie additional 7 lb. of milk fe approximately 4d., of which the butter- 
fat at 4 per cent, and l-5d. would realise 4 4-5d., leaving the farmer in 
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of 65 fe. of skim milk for calf rearing or pig feeding; wliieli 
will have cost liiin no tiling. Tlie indirect advantages to patrons of 
creameries resulting from the maintenance of a full supply of bntter-fat 
dnriiig tlie iviii ter will he self -apparent, a proti table outlet is found foi 
quantities of inferior inealies, and also a means for establishing an in - 
clnstiy ill pork and bacon as an adjunct to the creamery in the most 
favourable conditions. 

The system detailed above has been purposely applied to cows which 
ivoiild iinder ordinary treatment be classed as unprofitable from the 
dairjinaii^s standpoint, and its exteiisioii to animals possessing better miiiv 
niaeliinery will, it is confidently anticipated, lead to the establishment of 
a far wider margin of profit. 

(To he contimmdA 


Si’G-rai CiiarcOxIl. — ^]\.[r. Charles P. Stewart, of Los Angeles, 

Chliiornia, claims to have iiivente'd a process for making sugar from 
charecal. In an e.xperiineiit, described in Popular 'Mechanics (Chicago), 
the inventor took an armful of pine -wood, eucalyptus, mealie cobs, a 
piece of old l)iiggy, and a barrel hoop, and piled, them into an oven, 
wdure Ihey ivere made into eharcoal. The charcoal ready, be ])ut 321 s. 
of it into t!io retort and started the fire under his \vater boiler. Twenty 
mi.iruies later, wlieii tilings were getting bot, he started the air eonpiressor 
and a set of highly charged electrodes. The water, converted into steam, 
passed tlirongh a Iieatej*, where it vvas dissociated into hydrogen and 
oxygen at a temperature of 3,000 degrees. The niixtiuai of gases was 
tlu'u compressed upon the carbon heated to a like teupierature. Thou 
he let tlie compressed gas flow past the electrodes, and a fine spray of 
pc-wulcund sugar burst from the end of the pipe. Thirty minutes later 
it ceased. The output was about TOlbs. of sugar. It is claimed that 
sugar can lie produced eommercially at a cost of only a half])cnuy'* a 
])<)r ml I he idea itself is eoiniiiented upon by Dr. Jas, Lawrie, of the ]\.riner- 
T.awrit* Tnhoratories, Chieagn, as feasible. He remarks that, as sugar 
turn aiii- the elements cuirbonphydrogen, and oxygen, in the proportions 
CT.2, Ii22, Oil, in which the hydrogen and oxygen bear the same relation- 
slii]) as tl'icy do in water — namely, two parts of liydrogeii to one of 
oxygc’ir -tlie invention lias thus all the starting material necessary, at 
piactically no cost. The only problem was the combining of this material 
in the di^sired proportions of 12 parts of carbon to 11 of water. 
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The Fihfe Industry of Mauritius, 


By Leokaed xAlgutt/J.P., Tongaat. 

{Memher of the Natal Land Board) 

Ik all districts of iSi'atal there are to be found large areas of land which, 
from their position, or want of rainfall, are, altliougli fertile, not suitable 
for the growth of. any of our staple crops, or even for the grazing of stock. 

On the Coast, with its greater, heat and rainfall, there are ihoiisands 
of acres of good land which are not suitable for sugar, tea, fruit, or any of 
the recognised products of the district, while in the more temperate mid- 
land and xip-coiiiitry districts, there is perliaps even a greater extent of 
land which is not suitable for the growth of wattles, Engiisii fruits, 
potatoes, oat-hatg mealies, etc., nor for the economic grazing of animals. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that no opportunity should be 
lost to introduce such industries as promise to be suitable to what may be 
termed our waste lands, and that our farmers may have the choice of as 
inaiiy crops as possible. 

Lately attention bas been called to the fibre cultiyation as an in- 
dustry of this kind. In spite of the fact that some aloe-growing syndi- 
cates and companies have started operations, it was felt by some of our 
most prominent men }mth on the Coast and .inhhe upper districts that it 
would 1)0 worth tlm while of the country to obtain a full report from 
^Mauritius as to the present conditions and future prospects of the aloe 
fibre industry in that island. Money was subscribed towards the expense 
of such report, the Agricultural Department gave a grant on the £ for £ 
principle; and it was arranged that I should visit Mauritius; and, having 
Just returned, I have the honour to submit my report for general inforiiia- 
■f ion. 


I may say that Mauritius, as the steamship sailings and other 
matters are at present arranged, is not an easy place to get to, nor is there 
.any certainty of getting away again by any specified time. 

There is an elasticity in the term ^^on or about” in connection with 
tlie advertised dates of sailings under wliich much delay is possible. The 
Dnion-Castle boats rim irregularly and start from Delagoa Bay, and one 
experiences great difficulty in finding out to a day or two the date of sailing 
from that port, and also getting there in time for the steamer. Again, 
return tickets are not issued, and the Imperial Government having the 
first call on the accommodation, one cannot be sure of a return passage. 
Add to this the risk of quarantine at either port, and it will be seen that 
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one stands iiioi'e than an off chance o£ being delayed a month. in 

my ease the delay was all this end, and I was not delayed at Delagoa Bay 

or Manritiiis. 

The steamer had to go to Beira, and from there down the west coast 
and along the sontli coast of Madagascar, of which good views were ob- 
tained, then round the north of Eeunion to Mauritius, the voyage from 
Biirhaii, iiieliiding stays at the ports, occupying 11 days. 

MAIJEITIIJS. 

A short sketch of the history and main features of Mauritius will not 
he out of place here, and will doubtless be of interest to many htatalians. 

The island was discovered by the Portuguese about 1507, and was 
called Illia de Ceriie. There were no inhabitants or traces of any. The 
Portuguese retained a nominal possession till 1598, when a Dutch squad- 
ron took formal possession, and called it Mauritius, in honour of Prince* 
Maiirice of hTassaii, still leaving it uninhabited till 1644, when they made- 
three settlements and built a port at Grandport to assist in the sup- 
pression of piracy. The Dutch, finding it unprofitable and troublesome^ 
abandoned it in 1710 or 1712. In 1715 the Prench took possession and 
changed its name to Isle de Prance. Six years later it was ceded to the* 
Prench East India Company, wlio, in 1734, sent out the famous Mahe de 
Labourdonnais, a man of eminent talents. He introduced the cultivation 
of sugar cane, cotton and indigo, made roads and established a capital at 
Port Louis. 

In 1767 the island reverted to the Crown of Prance, and in 1810 came 
into the possession of the English. That possession was confirmed by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1814, and Mauritius is now a British Crown Colony. 

The approach to Port Louis and the position of the town remind 
one of Capetown. The mountains, though not of the same height, tower 
over and dominate the to\vn in the same way that Table Mountain does 
Capetowm, but in Mauritius the mountains are not fiat topped, but a. 
series of peaks. The highest point of the island is 2,870 feet above the 
sea. 

Mauritius is not subject to as great ranges of temperature as we get 
in hTatal. Over a period of 13 years the mean temperature in shade was* 
73-S degrees, with a maximum of 88-8 degrees, and a niinimuml of 54-1 
degrees. 

The rainfall varies greatly in different districts. The mean, taken 
over a period of 17 years, at eight stations, was 68*78, inches. The highest 
record was that of Chmy, Grandport— 203*50 inches— while the mean at 
that place for 25 years w'as 142*26 inches. At Port Louis, wliieh appears 
to be tlie driest district of the island, the rainfall is veiy little more tlmn 
that of the coast of ATatal, the mean over 25 years being 45-65 inches,, 
our coast rainfall being about 41 inches, taking the mean over 40 years.. 
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The population of the island at the last census mis 315 ^ 400 . The 
lowest recorded death rate per thousand over a period of 12 years was 
24-90. In 1867 malarial fever appeared for the first time, and the mor- 
tality in that year reached the appalling figure of 12 5* 11 per tliousand* 
For the last five years it has been 37-3 per thousand, which is not much 
higher than before the fever made its first appearance. 

Port Louis is distant from Durban a little over 1,500 miles. 

The value of the exports from Mauritius in 1905 was £2,232,000, the 
chief item, of course, being sugar. 

But the point which has the greatest interest for us in Soiitli xifrica^ 
vfith our almost limitless distances, is the small size of the island — the 
extreme length is only 34 miles, and the extreme width is only 22 miles, 
the total area being 713 square miles, or 456,320 acres. Compare this 
with the area of iSTatal, exclusive of Zululand (as given by Mr. Mullens- 
in his ^^Economic Side of Agriculture in MataV^ published in the July 
Agricultural J ourml — 16,000,000 acres. Or imagine the island put down 
on some of our flat country: it would not be an impossible feat to ride 
round it in a day. We cannot but wonder, when we imagine the known 
given points in Matal between which the island could be put, at the 
population it carries and the great extent and value of its agricultural 
products. It has produced as much as 212,000 tons of sugar in a year, 
and our highest output in.hTatal has been barely over 30,000 tons. 

One would naturally expect to see every inch of such a small country 
cultivated, but there are large tracts of land which, from steepness or poor 
rainfall, are not producing anything. 

The soil is volcanic and generally of a red colour, but I should say 
is of a more porous character than our volcanic soils on the coast of MataL 

THE PIBBE IMDUSTBY. 

Fibre was first made from aloes in Mauritius in 1870, and in 1889 
we find that the export of fibre was of a value of £100,000. It was ex- 
tensively cultivated, but owing to a drop in price it was to some extent 
abandoned, Imt is now being taken up again. There are four plants from 
wliieli fibre is mmutaetmeA :-^{a) Greole aloe; (h) Sisal aloe; (g) Agave 
America-na; (d) (I give the names by which they are knowm 

in Mauritius.) 

The Creole aloe is the plant from which the bulk of the fibre is pro- 
duced. This plant appears to be identical with the smooth-leaved, light 
green coloured aloe which is found so widely spread on our coast lands. 

The Sisal aloe seems to be the same as the spike-leaved dark blue- 
green aloe which is also to be found on most coast farms. 

The Agave Ame7lca7ia is a smaller plant, somewhat resembling the 
Sisal. I do not think it is widely spread here. , ■ 

The Sanseviera is now being experimented with and plantations are 
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being Blade. It is, in appearance^ like some wild plants wliicli are to be 
found ill niany parts of tbe conntr}' here. 

As stated! the crop of fibre may be said to be nearly all produced 
from the Creole aloe. I expected to find more attention paid to Sisal, 
blit it is almost neglected, as. it takes longer to grow and costs more to 
niamif actiire ; and, although the price is somewhat higher, the Creole aloe 
gives the larger profit. 

The Agave A niericana is cnt wherever found and the leaves put in 
with those of the Creole aloe in manufacture, but is not mnch in favour. 

The Sanseviera is. still only in the sample stage, but is certainly a 
coming fibre plant, the percentage of fibre being large. 

xkl though the soil of the island is rich, the aloe is found growing well 
in places where there is very little soil, and almost on rocks. I do not 
think that richness of soil is a great factor in the prodnetion of fibre in 
Mauritius. hTeither is extreme rainfall a factor, as all agree that the 
driest parts of the island produce the largest percentage of fibre, and tliat 
the dry season is better than the wet in this respect. 

In a country prodneing so mnch fibre it would naturally be thought 
that large fields of the aloe would be found, but this is not the ease at 
present. In the past there wmre fields of aloes, but beyond some few new 
])lantations nothing is to he seen of cultivated aloes, and the crops of 
fibre now being obtained are got from wild plants. Whether the Creole 
aloe is indigenous to Mauritius or whether it was introduced at some 
remote period I could not ascertain, but it has taken charge of the entire 
country and is to be found growing everywhere, from the sea shore to the 
very mountain tops. 

Some factory owners cut the leaves themselves, either from their own 
lands, or where tliey have arranged with owners of land or the Government 
to pay a royalty either on the leaves cut or on the weight of fibre produced. 
Other mill-owners contract for the supply of leaves, others again purchase 
leaves from coolies or anybody who will deliver them at the mill One 
wner was cutting leaves from Crown lands, paying a royalty of about 30s. 
per ton on the dry fibre produced. He said he coiilcl pay more than that 
and make a profit. It seemed to me that the cost of collecting the leaves 
from aloes which are growing among rocks and ground covered with tliorny 
shrubs and creepers must be very eonsiderable, and go a long -way towards 
neutralising the apparent advantage of getting them practically for notli- 
mg. At one place I saw leaves being coll ee ted from well up a steep moun- 
tain side, so steep that a ware rope had to be iised to get down to th 
carts, into which the leaves wmre loaded and taken perhaps a mile or more 
to the factory. 

The mode of cutting is to tie up as many of the centre leaves of tlm 
plant as it is intended to leave, and cut all below’- these and as close to the 
stem as practicable. This tying up is apparently done by men who can 
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be trusted; tlien the rank and file of the men and women know what to^ 
do. The question of how many leaves to tie up is a matter of discretion, 
for the iiiore leaves there are left uncut, the sooner can another cutting: 
be made, and the more leaves you cut, the bigger the crop for that year.. 
It will occur to most of us that if we are paying a royalty only, and have: 
no certainty of securing the next and succeeding crops, every possible leaf“ 
will be secured, whereas if the land belongs to the factory-owner the futwre 
crops will be considered in instructing the tyers how many leaves to tin 
up, and this is precisely what happens in Mauritius. 

The general mode of transport of the leaves to factories is a small 
cart drawn J}y a Madagascar ox in shafts; in some cases the ox has a 
i*egular set of harness — ^collar, saddle, etc. — ^biit for the most part our yoke,, 
keys, and strop are used. The ox generally has a bit in his moiith, or a 
string in his nose. The greater part of the transport of the island (out- 
side of the railways and tram lines) is done by these single ox carts, and a 
lot of work is done by these small units. The oxen are shod and as a 
rule are v^ell conditioned. I have seen some heavy loads of sugar cane on 
such carts: I should Judge at least 1,500 lbs. Eoads are, of course, well 
graded and good where such loads are carried. 

The plantations of Creole aloe now being made vary in distance apart 
of the plants from three feet each way to five feet each way. Some prefer 
the plants to be closer in the ro\vs than between the rows, and I heard 
three feet by four feet and four feet by five feet advocated. The Sisal 
is planted wider, as ;much as eight feet each way being adopted, but the 
plantations of anything but the Creole aloe are not extensive. 

The plants should be as large as possible when put in the fields, — 
certainly from three to four years old. If the young bulbs are planted, a 
large percentage die, and before cutting can be done from a full field, 
planted with such, young plants eight or even ten years may elapse. } 

The cultivation of the Creole aloe is of the roughest possible dcserip- 
tioii, consisting merely of occasionally drawing the weeds and VMohish 
away from the plants and leaving it in the middle of the rows. One of 
the great objections to the Sisal is that it requires much more cultivation ; 
not only must it be kept clearer of weeds and rubbish, but the suckers must 
he removed from time to time — and the plant appears to sucker very freely. 

As all the aloe leaves now being cut are from wild plants, it is impos- 
sible to say what tlie yield of fibre per acre is. I was told that it would 
yield as .miidi as one ton per acre, but the general opinion seemed to be 
that from half-a-ton to fifteen hundred pounds would be nearer the mark 
but no one can really give reliable information on this point. The yield 
of dry fibre .may be pnt down at 2^ per cent, of the weiglit of leaxes. I 
have the following actual figures from one factory : — 

Sisal yielded 2*92 per cent. 

Creole aloe yielded 2*35 per cent. 
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I sboiiid think it very probable that may look for a higher per- 
centage of extraction than this in Natal/on aeconnt of the dryness of the 
climate. • . 

The machinery 11 sed in tl^^ inaniifactnre of aloe fibre is of the 
simplest possible description. The main machine^ the scraper., or 
"■^Gratte/" as it is ternied in Mauritius, is shown in a wood-cut in the 
AgriGulturcd Jotirnal of July 26th;, 1907;, in Mr. Simls article on fibre. It 
consists of a drum with angle iron bolted on across, and revolving at a 
speed of 600 revolutions a minute. The drum revolves towards the 
feeder, and a very small space is left between the angle iron and the service 
plate, so that the skin and pulp get scraped off the leaves. This is clone 
,o;ry^ — no water being used at this stage. The niacliine strikes one as 
being very primitive and as if it 'would, not be difficult to invent some- 
thing which would do the work better. I saw at the Forges et Fonderies, 
in Port Louis, a inaclnne which has just lieen made, but it did not coni- 
mend itself to me as being practical. It seems as if water ought to be 
used in pulping. 

The ‘‘^grattes-’^ are covered in, and the aloe leaves are fed through a. 
slit which just prevents a mams hand being drawn in. The nieii employed 
feeding the leaves to the niachines wear gloves to protect their hands from 
the Juices of the aloe. Each leaf has to be presented to the inaehme separ- 
ately, allowed to be drawn half -wavy in, then withdrawn and turned rbuiid, 
and the other half treated in the same way and withdrawn. TJie 
treated leaves are in some cases just dropped on the ground, in otliers 
hung over iron bars. The angle irons at some factories were kept 
sharpened, in others worked just as they were; and I think the uii- 
sliarpened irons did the better work. 

After the scraping, the green fibre is put into a cement tank with 
fresh water enough to cover it, where it remains for about six hours. It 
is then taken out and put into another tank with clean water, whein;* it 
does not remain long, but is taken out in convenient sked masses an<i 
beaten by women with blocks of wood on the walls of the cement tank, 
and after this process it is thrown into tank Fo. 3, in which is soap aiid 
water in the proportion of 1 1b. of soap to 200 fibs, of green fibre, l^iic 
soap is melted and boiled up in tins or boilers and added as tlie water 
flows into the tank. ITot water is recommended for this tank. But cold 
water is more generally used. In this tank fhe fibre remains for from 
20 to 40 hours — the exact time being a matter of experience. From this 
it passes to Fo. 4 tiink, which has clean- water in it, and it is here washed 
finally and taken out to the drying grounds, where it is hung on sticks or 
wires to dry. 

From the drying grounds it is brought into the factory and, goes 
through a machine called a ''Batteuse."^ This is a similar 'niacliine to 
the Gratte,^ only the angle irons are not so close together and run at 
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different speed. The feeding man allows a large lot of the dry fibre to 
be drawn into the niacdiine, where it gets a battering about and gets a 
lot of the dry inucilage knocked off ; he draws it out again and presents 
the other end, so tl-at tlie process is the same as with the leaves as they 
.come froni the held. 

After this process the fibre is ail picked over by coolie woinen^ each 
using a large pair of scissors, with which they cut out any pieees wliieh 
may be discoloured, or be stuck together with mucilage vvdiicli still remains 
.after the processes described. It is then ready for baling. The baling 
presses used are mostly hand presses wdtii two serevTS,, and., the bales are 
banded with ropes made from the waste fibre. Tire bales run from five 
to six to the long ton. 

The amount of refuse is,, of course, great, as a factory pivnluciag one 
ton of dry fibre a. day will have nearly forty tons of green ^liuie to get 
lid of besides the water from the tanks. The slime is taken out on to tlie 
fields of cane near, or disposed of on waste lands, and the water is run 
.also on to the land in furrows. I did not observe any iiiiisaiice from this 
refuse at any factory, either in bad smells or polluted streaiiis. The re- 
fuse is, of coarse, a good fertiliser. 

Tiie :moti\‘'c nower used is v'aier- power. (;w],iieli' i,s, of eoiiTse, the, 
cheapest), electricity, and steam. The amount of water necessary is not 
great and will not stand in the -way of small factories being put up in 
any part of Xatai. For a, factory turning out a ton of fibre a day the 
anioiiiit of water required is given at 2,000 gallons per clay. This, L 
tliink, is perhaps an underestimate, and 3,000 gallons might be required; 
but a factory turning out a ton of dry fibre a day is a large one, and I did 
not see any of that size, a capacity of from half to three-quarters of a 
ton daily being the rule. 

The aiuc leaves will not keep after being cut, but must be d.:: 
as soon as possible. The effect of keeping is, not to cause any deteriora- 
tion in the streiigtli of the fibre, but to produce a bad-CDloured arriele 
which is only saleable at a lovver price. < 

1 find that sugar-growing for Central Mills is carried on together 
with the aloe fibre industry, and this would be praeticaljle on the 
'Coast Lands of Xatai. The refuse from the fibre factory provides launiire 
for the cane fields. The crushing season is short, and during its con- 
tinuance the fibre factories stop working if .necessary, and put all forces of 
labour and transport on to getting off the cane crop ; and, as fibre-making 
goes on all the year round, the two industries fit in well togetlier. 

The price of fibre is ruled mainly by that of manilla lieiiip, although 
it is claimed for the aloe fibre that it can be used to some extent in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, being mixed with cotton, flax and wool, 
whieli is not the ease with manilk hemp, nor, I should imagine, with Sisal 
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fibre, from its great coarseness eoinparect with aloe fibre, Tlie prices at 
present at Port Louis are: 

£ s. (L 

Priine, about . . ........ .. 23 10 0 per ton. 

, Goo(:4 about 21 10 0 „ ' 

Pair, about .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 U 0 „ 

The Yalue of fibre shipped from Mauritius for the four years 1902-5- 
is iriren as — . £ 


1002 

1003 

1904 

1005 


62,523 

36,449 

41,834 

34,636 


The number of aloe factories is given as 48. Whether these are alt 
working' or not I cannot say, but if they are, the average output per fac- 
tory was only 38-| tons for the year 1905. 

A plant of machinery capable of turning out 1 ton of dry fibre per 
day would require 30 ii.p. to work. 

1 liave two estimates for the machinery without the driving power; 
4110 estimate which is most complete gives a price of £325 for a ton-a-day 
plant delivered Port Louis. If to this be added the cost of 30 h.p. steam,., 
water, or electricity, the further outlay for buildings, tanks, etc., can be' 
estimated and the ]U’obabie cost of a ton-a-day plant complete can be fairly 
well arrived at. 

it is well knov'ii tliat it is difficult to get at the cost of any one opera- 
tion in any industry, and I find my notes somewhat conflicting on the* 
point of manufacture alone, but going carefully over the figures I conclude' 
that £4 will cover the expense of making a ton of dry fibre. The cost 
of growing and transporting the leaves, it is impossible to arrive at. I 
found, however, at one factory that 5s. per ton wms paid for leaves, de- 
livered. I'liis would be £10 for leaves enough to make a ton of fibre. It 
will be said that, as the leaves are wild, this does not include c'.ost of pro- 
duction of them, but the cost of obtaining the wiki leaves appears to me 
TO be so great, getting here a few leaves, and there a few, and having to 
cut paths to them through thorns and scrub, that the growing of them in 
more accessible positions would cost little, if any, more. In iny estimate 
of £4 per ton for factory expenses, I have charged the labour at Natal 
prices. and believe I am within the mark. Coolie labour in Mauritius 
costs lOd. per day, and is of a better class at that price than our labour, 
costing Is. 6d. per day for all charges, 4 

There is no place in Mauritius where the aloe leaves are dealt with in 
the fields to save the excessive transport to the factory. Were it possible- 
to do the first process of scraping in the fields, 30 to 35 tons out of the 
40 tons' weight of leaves necessary to make a ton of dry fibre tvould be 
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got rid of, but witu the present process, this would mean arranging for 
the bulk of the niachinery and power to be rendered portable. With very 
large plantations comprising many thousands of acres^, inyolving long dis- 
tances of transport this might be done. It would probably then only 
mean the establish inent of centres where this concentration could be done^ 
and might really iiivolYe as niueli transport as is required to take the 
leaves entire to the present small factories. I cannot imagine any 
iiiaehiiie wliich could be moyed up the rows and do absolutely away with 
the transport of the leaves. 

Witii regard to the age at which the cropping of tlie plants may 
conimenee : opinions vary on this point as much as on others. So niiicli: 
depends upon what age the plants are when, put out in the helds. If very 
Yoiing plants are planted^ all planters agree that a very long time may 
elapse before cutting can. commence; one planter put it at 10 years^ but if 
a well grown plant is selected, either from wild stock or from plant beds,, 
plants of perhaps two years old, rejecting all backward plants, leaves may 
be cut in four years and continue to' yield for from 10 to 15 years before' 
requiring to be replaced. 

1 think the foregoing gives fairly all the information on all points of ' 
the aloe culture and luaiiiifacture which is to be obtained in Mauritius, 
and it only remains for me to remark on the possibilities before the in- 
dustry in our Colony. 

hrATAL^'S POSSIBILITIES. 

First, with regard to what plant we should cultivate to produce fibre:. 

ISTow, we find that the fibre produced in Mauritius is, one may say,, 
wholly made from the Creole aloe, and that this is the kind which is being, 
extensively planted out. Plantations of other kinds are made on a small 
scale, but the Creole aloe is as much the mainstay of the fibre industry in 
Mauritius as the ATiba variety of sugar cane is of the sugar industry in. 
Natal, 

Wiether the Creole aloe of Mauritius is identical with the Fureraea 
as known in Natal can surely be settled very shortly by obtaining the plant 
from Maiiritius, or rather such parts of it as are necessary to enable- 
botanists to decide the pqint. It is probably identical; at any rate our 
plant 3delds a good fibre. Mr. Sim, in his paper on ‘^^Sisal, Mauritius 
Hemp, and other ‘Aloe' Pibre,^’ after reviewing the difficulty and cost of' 
obtaining Sisal plants in sufficient quantities to start a large industry, 
says: ‘“'^The whole question seems to turn on whether the kind we have- 
liere (Fureraea), and of whicli plants are easily and cheaply obtainable,, 
is sufficiently good to go on with meantime until these points are cleared' 
up, and until a large supply of Sisal can be raised locally, or obtained from 
East Africa or elsewhere on terms which are not prohibitive.^^ 

I think tlie answer to this must be that our plant should receive our* 
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:first attention and that experiments should be .made with “Sisal'’ to prove 
its suitability to our climate and conditions. 

I was much struck with the Sanseviera, and trust that both this and 

Agme Amcricwna called in Mauritius) will receive attention. 
Further tlian that, the whole question of the fibre supply of the world is 
of so much importance tliat I would advocate a thorough serutiiiy of our 
native j)laiits and grasses known to be rich in fibre, and our experlineiit 
farms in all parts of the Colony cordd not do better than devote part of 
their space to the cultivation of these wild plants. 

Flow, with regard to the suitability of the fibre industry for .blatal : 

I have estimated that fibre can be manufactured from the leaf for 
£ 4 , per toil, and it is not for me to say what the cost of producing aloe 
leaves enough to make a ton of fibre a nd delivering them at a faetorv will 
be. In the first place I could gain no information on this point in 
Mauritius ; again, cost of production in one place may be low, but cost of 
transport high, or tlie reverse may be the case. Then labour is a factor; 
and there are inaiiy things wdiieh may make costs of either operation vary 
very considerably in different districts. 

Ill Mauritius, in reply to my queries as to what it cost to collect the 
aloe leaves and transport them to factory sufficient to make a ton of fibre 
and to bring same to a marketable condition, I received replies that th.e 
■total cost would vary from £15 to £17 a ton; and that in many districts of 
Hatal it can be made at that cost I do not doubt. 

The main danger we have here threatening any aloe plantations is 
that of fire. The cultivation of the Creole aloe need only be of the 
roughest possible description, but a rough cultivation in this coiimi’;/ 
means a quantity of grass and debris wdiieh becomes dangerously in- 
fianimable in the wunter In Mauritius this does not oeeur, the grass and 
debris is not, beyond in small patches, inflammable at air\’ tinu' of the 
year. Therefore eithei' cultivation would lia\n to be done tn keo]) down 
the grass, or we should have to be careful to prevent outside fir(‘s (-oining 
in, and keep all roads and paths in the plantations theiiisc'U’es free of 
inflam,inal)]e material. 

I think that on the coast lands of A’datal, sugar-growdiig for coutral 
factories can be wnrked in with aloe-growing, in the same way as obtains 
in Mauritius. Two or more small farmers, or a group of cane farniiU's, 
•could have a small factory of a capacity of, say, 50 or 100 tons of ti.bre 
per aniiuin. This would not cost more than a few" hundred pounds and 
would only require some 8 horse power ; and a gross return of o.ne or twn 
thousand pounds sterling would be a welcome sum to come in between 
tin cane crops, xi good manure would be obtained for the cane fields, and 
the farmers wnuld be able to utilise land which w'ould not carry crops of 
■sugar cane. Inland of the immediate coast belt, and up to the XtOO feet 
•level, there is a lot of land which could be used for aloe growing, land 
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wliicli, tlioiigii good, is, too dry to carry crops of the ordinaTy character ia 
the winter, but which would grow aloes. I do not doubt that there are 
3 LanY districts in the upper part of the country in which aloes would do 
well. Many parts of the ^'Thorns” certainly would, and there are 
thousands of acres wliieli are fit for no other crop, by reason of stones and 
poor rainfall. 

I think this would be a crop which the natives might be encouraged 
to grow. Young plants might be scattered broadcast in kloofs and 
sheltered spots in locations ; and the aloe might take charge of such places 
as it has done to such an extent in Mauritius, and prove a source of 
ineonie in a few }' ears’ time and make prodnctive a large area of land on 
wliieli nothing else can he produced. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the aloe fibre incliistiy will prove 
a useful one to oiir Colony; and, while not promising large fort lines, in 
a few years without any trouble will prove more pay aide than man}! 
enterprises in which our farmers are now engaged, besides iiiakiiig use of 
parts of farms on the better land of which other crops are being grown, 
and bringing whole districts into a productive condition. 

I must sound a note of warning on some important points : — 

The first that occurs to me is that of the plants which may be used. 
Any ]dants with which plantations are formed should be well grown. A 
great many suitable plants can be got from self-sown aloes, but for large 
plantations they must be raised in beds; the young plants must he collected 
and planted in rows in ground properly prepared. These will soon 
develop into plants wliich, when put out in the fields, are vigorous and 
■well grown, and wiiieh may be cut for fibre-making in from 3 to 5 years, 
wiiereas, if too young plants are put out in the main plantations, it will 
be a long time before the first crop can be cut. 

It should be borne in mind' that it is not the province of those who 
first atteiu]>t to establish a new” industry to spend money in experimenting 
in machinery: and until a company is doing well and has got a fair start, 
none but the most thoroughly proved plant should be erected. 

I would advise those going in for aloe plantations not to figure on a 
greater annual crop than 1,000 lbs. per acre, and even this amount may 
not ])e obtained for the first cutting if a liberal number of leaves is left 
for future crops. ' 

But tbe most important matter in connection with fibre-growing is 
the -way in which the fields are laid out. Let it ahvays be borne in mind 
that to obtain one ton of fibre some 40 tons of leaves have to be trans- 
ported. It W'ill be obvious that the tranport of this tonnage will always 
form the most expensive item in the whole of the operations, and there- 
fore the fields should be laid out in relation to the factory ,so that the 
minimum of traction is necessary; and roads or tram lines should be laid 
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out before tlie fields are planted, or^ at any rate^, before tfie aloes grow 
to- any size.. 

But, even witli a good system of roads^ it may not be easy to get the 
leaves to theni. Iiiiagiiie, say, 600 acres covered with aloes well grown and 
roi'.dv for yielding a cutting of leaves. How are the cutters to get at the 
leaves and carry them to the roads through the interleaved mass which the 
field will then present? In cutting a field of sugar cane, cutting is begun at 
a road or train line;, and any part which is cut leaves the ground clear and 
facilitates the access to the uncut parts, and canes can be carried across- 
any part of the field which is cut, and so reach the roads or tram lines. 
But this is not the case with an aloe field ; the cut portion is very little 
easier to get through than that which has not been touclied, and provision 
must be made for getting easily from the fields to the roads, or the cost 
of cutting and carrying will be heavy. Whether it would be better to 
plant 2 rows rather closer together and leave a practicable path down the 
next rows or whether in some other way it is arranged that the eutteis 
can easily reach a path, I am not prepared to say, but it will be obvious 
the provision must be made for easy access to the roads. 

These points are of the utmost importance. Any attempt to estab- 
lish fields of aloes with very young plants, any waste of money in ex- 
perimenting with machinery, or any neglect in laying out roads and 
fields properly, will be bound to cause disappointment and loss and might 
wreck the first elf orts to establish this industry, and throw discredit upon 
it from which it would be up-hill work to recover. 

With regard to .uiachiiierv : that in use in Mauritius, altliough 
rough, has the advantage of being applicable to small or large factories. 
One could begin with one '‘Gratte,^’'' which would only take some 6 or 
8 horse power and make a ton of fibre a week, dealing with the produee 
of about 100 acres of aloes in a year, and add to it as one’s further acre- 
age came into bearing. And for acreages under 1,000 it is probably the 
most suitable inachine, and not until plantations run into thousands of 
acres need portable machinery be considered. 


To conclude, I must here tender my most sincere thanks to my 
friends in Mauritius for the free manner in which they gave me every 
information in their power, at times at the cost of giving up a day to me 
and-showiiig me the best in their districts. I knew no one in Mauritius 
when I landed in Port Louis, and had it not been for the kindness of 
those to whom I had introductions, and of those to whom I was introdneed, 
I should have liad great difficulty in getting the information I required. 
I shall always gratefully remember the kindness and hospitality of the 
people of Mauritius. 
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Export of Oitrus Fruits, 


ME. F. L. WHITE’S REPOET. 


The following report on ISTatal citrus fruits exported to tlie Eiiglisli and 
Continental markets during this season has been snbinitted to the Minister 
of Agrienlture by Mr. P. L. llTiite, who. it will be renieiabered, aecora- 
panied the preliminary consignments to England and arranged for the 
marketing of the fruit there. 

the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, — 

“^T. liaye pleasure in handing you herewith niy report on the dtrus 
fruit exported during the present season and on the iiiaiiy lessons to be 
learned bv Matal farmers. 

OEAHGES. 

“I found these accepted well in the proyincial niarkets and the 
prices obtained for them to be yery satisfactory, Init the wastage and loss 
during tlie yoyage so dwindled the returns to the grower as to 1)6 a failure 
fi’om his point of yiew. The general concensus of opinion amongst 
dealers tyas that our oranges had not sufficient colour to eominaiid a high 
figure, and were too sonr for the taste of the English public. I certainly 
noticed that our fruit, although full of juice, always showed that it had 
been grafted on to lemon stocks, and this I consider a great mistake when 
the fruit is required for export piirposes. I strongly recommend growers 
who are planting orchards of this fruit to try the up-to-date Washington 
Haycl (of the California grower, whicli has been universally accepted as 
the best export orange). 

“Tn packing the orange for export no wood-wool should be used, but 
all cases sboiild be packed tightly and an even pressure put upon the fruit 
by the lid, when the case is nailed dowm. The very greatest care should 
be exercised in seeing that no stnng fruit is packed, and fruit should be 
picked at least five days before being packed — the fruit being stored dur- 
ing that time in cool, dry sheds or store rooms. Hatal oranges, especially 
those growm on the Coast, rapidly lose their bright fresh appearance after 
being picked. This, I believe, is caused by too much moisture in the 
cells of the skin, and could be overcome by judicious manuring, pruning 
and cultivation. I do not advocate packing oranges in such large cases 
as those used by the Spanish growers, but in a standard case holding 100 
to 120 fruits, which should be of as uniform size as possible. 

'^‘^Oranges wnll never command fancy prices in England again, as so 
many countries have larger orchards and oranges do not find a ready sale 
when the English soft fruits, such as cherries, gooseberries and straw- 
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bGrriss, arc in season^ '^.^v during the same months as the Natal, orange 
xipenSj June^ and August. The conclusion I arrived at was that a 

trade could be built up if growers would plant the varieties that are suiN 
able and pack them in up-to-date methods. 

NAAETJES., 

^‘^This fruit met with really a fine reception in the London and pro- 
vincial markets during J une, partly on account of the searcity of English 
fruit due to the cold and wet summer of this year, andj tjo the fact that 
the Oalifornia fruit was rapidly getting scarcer, and because Madeira, 
the Canaries and the Azores had very little fruit to offer the English 
maxket. I am fully persuaded that the Natal naartjes will be looked for 
next summer and that an export trade in this friiitds established. 

PiCKiism. 

“Naartjes should not be picked for export until fully ripe and well 
coloured, as the buyer in England looks for colour and studies appearance 
fia’stj and fruit of good colour takes preference to that which may bo 
larger but of a paler shade. 

PACKING. 

^'■'The imiversal opinion expressed was that the tray of 14in. x 12iii, 
X 2in., containing 24 fruits, was the best sent Home this'vyear. Not only 
did the fruit carry better and present a better appearance whilst in single 
layers, but these trays were preferred by all buyers although they held less 
fruit than the boxes, and consequently they were paying a higher rate for 
their fruit. For future shipments I would advocate the use of even a 
smaller tray, holding only 12 frnits, and measuring 12in. x Din. x 2in. 
In packing naartjes for export, the very smallest quantity of wood-wool 
should be used, whilst in the trays of one layer .of fruit no wood-wool 
is rorpiired. All fruit should, of course, be wrapped in paper : the proper 
white or tinted fruit wrappers only being used, 

•^^AII cases or trays of citrus fruit should be tightly packed and no space 
should be left for the fruit to work loose while on dlie journey. In order 
to pack citrus fruits tightly the fruit should be cut a week before date 
of shipping and stored in the coolest place proenrable, and the very 
greatest care should be exercised that no stung, scarred, damaged or 
fallen fruit is included. 

am perfectly convinced that naartjes can be kept in cool storage 
for three montlis with only 2 per cent, loss, because in opening up trays 
in London from the shipments received after the 1st July from some 
senders, no loss was found, and in cases of 100 where the same sender had 
packed fruifc which he had not so carefully selected the loss was some- 
times as high as 15 per cent., proving conclusively, to my mind, that tlie 
carrying eapacity of this fruifc is far beyond what exporters have imagined. 
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^‘'The ayerage price received in London was 8s. to 10s, per 100, and' 
I feel sure that there is almost an unlimited sale for good fruit at this- 
price. Of course, when freight charges at this end and expenses and coni'- 
missions for selling in England are deducted from the returns^ there has 
not been a big margin left for the farmer^ but charges must be kept down 
as low as possible and freights in cool chamber at a lower rate than 70s. 
(which practically means 2s. per 100 for freight) arranged for, and also a 
thoronghly well organised means of distribution in England of the regular 
eoiisigiiments by an appointed agent or agents. With these facilities I 
have no doubt that the export trade will be firiniy established. 

‘’W have already mentioned the great importance of eoloiir in the 
fruit, and I must again impress upon all growers to cultivate whatever 
crops they have upon their lands, and in the case of citrus fruits to 
irrigate and manure their trees^, prune where necessary, and if their fruit 
lacks colour to use copperas (sulphate of iron) to the roots in order to 
produce the necessary colour appearance which is so greatly in demand in 
the European market. 

‘^hind now to summarise the 

LESSORS LEARKT 

by me, in a few words: Eirst, no fruit should be picked for export and 
shipped that is not fully matured and of good colour. Second, all cases 
should be well and tightly filled with fruit and very little or no wood- 
wool used in packing. Thirds fruit to be cut seven days before shippings 
and no fruit included in cases that shows any signs of deterioration. 

have^, of course/ not gone into the question of the Government 
opening up an higency in England, but I would suggest that this matter 
be thoroughly investigated by you and if possible a Government Agent 
appointed in London to distribute Fatal produce. All the consignments 
sent me were handled by Messrs. Hudson & Sons, Cannon Street, which 
firm handles quite 75 per cent, of the fruit sent Home from the Cape. ■ 

^'As I understand the Secretary of the Fatal Orchard Association 
is drawing up a return of the cost and expenses in handling Fatal fruit, 
I prefer to leave my suggestions on this matter until this is published, — 
Yours, etc., . 

^TEAFK L. WHITE. 

^TDurban, 20th Sept., 1907/' 


If an egg is ])roken in the feed of horses occasionally, tlie resull: is 
stated to be highly beneficial. It has a tendency to clear the skin and 
make the hair take on a bright, healthy appearance. !, 
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TobaG€S& Galfiivati&ii in South Aificatm 


WITH, SPECIAL REFEEEHCE TO NATAL. 


By B. B. Sawer, Director Expermieiat Stations. 


TOBACCO MAB'IJEBS'.ASD FBETILISEES. 

Tobaccos, other than chewing leaf and snnfts^ are cultivated and nianii- 
factured for the products of combustion or smoke, and their burning 
Equalities are therefore of the first importance. The term /Turn, ’’ as 
applied to tobacco, has reference to several well defined features which 
have all to be considered by the planter and maiiufaeturer. To be ac- 
ceptable to buyervS the cured leaf must hold fire steadily and evenly without 
a tendency to or ^'Tarbonize^^ in advance of the actual burning area. 

Combustion must be sufficiently gradual to prevent fiamiug or explosive 
action, and the market further demands that the mineral residue, or 
shall be white in colour and firmly coherent. The absence of any of these 
qualities will seriously discount value of the leaf or inauufaetxired pro- 
ducts, and as tliey can be controlled by careful elioice of locality, soil and 
2 n.anureg, a discussion of the methods available for ensuring a satisfactory 
result will not be out of place. 

Tobacco leaf is cliaracterised by a high content of mineral matter, 
which often exceeds 20 per cent, of the total weight and exercises an all 
important influence on the combustion of the organic material. The 
glowing capacity of tobacco is dependent upon the large proportion of 
mineral salts^, and if these be extracted the leaf will burn with a flame. 
It thus often happens that coarse and rank leaf sliows a tendency to 
flare when lighted, which result is due to a marked defieiency in mineral 
constituents; and, similarly/ the removal of soluble salts by Tvashing’^ 
or ^^dipping” of the leaf prior to rolling may injuriously affect burning 
qualities. Certain substances interfere with combustion while others fav- 
our it, and the relative proportions of the former and the latter will 
cletermine the character of the burn. 

The diffieulty of securing a sufficiency of kraal manure during the 
present season^ owing to the ravages of East Coast Fever amongst our 
cattle;, lends an additional importance to commercial fertilisers as an 
alternative. This outcome is not to be altogether regretted^ for the un- 
limited employment of coarse organic "manures has in the past lowered 
the standard of much of the local leaf;, and the substitution of mineral 
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fertilisers slioiild have the desired effect of producing a finer type of leaf 
with more delicate aroma. 

xi certain anioimt of organic matter in the soli is, however, essential 
to good results and further assists in retaining moisture during periods 
of drought. If deficient this is best supplied by ployving under a green 
manure crop either before or after the planting of tobacco. Lupines, red 
kafir bean, coyr-pea and soy bean are available for this purpose, and 
should he harrowed down with the ent-away disc and ploughed ’under 
yvdiile in fiower. In this way exliaiistion of the soil may be prevented and 
tlic same land repeatedly cropped with tobacco. 

Many of the fertilisers in general use with staple crops are quite 
ui suitable for tobacco, and selection iimst be based upon a clear knowledge, 
of the influence of the different available salts on the biiniiiig (.pudlties (fi 
tlie leaf. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that all chh)rides and 
sulphates injure tlie burn and fire-holding capacity of the leaf, vliik*, on 
tlie oIIku* Iiaiid, salts of potash and lime must be furnished in some Cori!], 
The lire-liolding capacity is indeed dependent upon the pi’t*seuce el potash, 
and lime is required for tlie production of a well coloui'ed culRu-eut ash. 
ITiosphates are practically neutral in their effect on the I) urn, but Ijene- 
fieial in so far as they may increase the vigour of the crop witlioiit inu 
pairing the quality of the product. Where a light, jnild-llavuiircd leaf is 
desired, nitrogenous manures should be used sparing!}', as tlicy have a 
marked effect on the percentage of nicotine, and are consequently indicated, 
on the other hand, for plug, sniifi and other heavy classes of tobacco. 

The majority of our proved tobacco soils contain an appreciable per- 
centage of lime, though in- many cases the crop may benefit from a dress- 
ing of this stimulant which not only improves tilth, but maintains rapid 
development of the plants, bringing tliem more quickly through, the root- 
ing stage. The cliloride and sulphate of calcium are to be avoided at all 
costs, as even in moderate quantities they are very injurious. In almost 
all districts the natural soil content of phosphates and potash requires lo 
be supplemented after the first crop by artificial supplies. The former 
should be supplied in the form of basic slag, or acid phospliate where 
transport is a consideration, rather than as bone phosphate which is less 
readily available. Since potash again can be used neither as the chloride 
nor sulphate for the reasons stated above, the only practical sources of 
supply are the carbonate and the nitrate, and as a matter of fact almost 
all of the proprietary tobacco fertilisers contain the latter salt as an 
essential constituent. A warning is necessary against the use of the 
commoner grades of commercial nitrate which frequently contains ' an 
injurious proportion of chlorides, and a guarantee should be secured that 
tliese do not exceed 2 per cent, of the total weight. : 

Ill view of the fact that a tobacco industry has been pioneered in the 
outlying districts of IsTatal at a distance from the railway, tlic question of 
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carriage is an all important consideratioig and a liiglily concentrated 
fertiliser desirable. A formnla lias consequently been compiled bearing 
a definite relation to tliis rcKpiirement and tlie clharaeter of our tobacco 
soils, tlie c<)rres[)(>n(ling fertiliser containing six oi liigii grade 

siiperpliospbatic two j>arts of nitrate of potash and two of bone dustt 
This eonipleie mineral nianiirtnc^an be supplied at the rate of £8 5s per 
ton plus freight lo (tentre of distribution, and should ])e employed at the 
rate of 300 fbs. per acre. The profitable employment of liigii priced 
fertilisers is an index to suceessfiil tobacco . planting, and an expenditure 
of £20 per acre in this connection is not imusual in many of the tobacco 
districts of the United States, an adequate return being secured in the 
quality and weight of the resnlting leaf. That the tobacco crop is a very 
exhausting one caimot be denied, and it has been shown tluit a liar vest of 
G.OOO lbs. removes from the soil 274 : fts. nitrogen, 44 of phosphoric acid 
and 170 lbs. of potash, while the residue, represented by stems and roots, 
contains 598 lbs. of nitrogen, 184 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 792 lbs. of 
potash. The latter may, and should, be returned to the soil, but the 
demands of the leaves alone compel constant attention to the renovation 
of our tobacco lands if exhaustion is to be obviated, to wiiieli end a careful 
rotation of crops, a system of green maiiiiriiig and suitable fertilisers must 
be regularly eniploved. 

TlLVNSilLAOTmG. 

The object of tlie tobacco planter should be to bring his crop to 
malurity wiihin sixty to se^'cnt}' days from transplant ing. Such a result 
can only be secured -when the ground lias been brought to the best possible 
tilth by repeated ploaghing and harrowing. Level ciiltivation is only 
admissible when there is no ])ossiblc danger of water standing in the 
surface soil, and on all but thoroughly drained lands ridges should be 
tlirown up by tiuaiing two sliallow .furrows together with a light orchard 
plough. This system further prevents the leaves from being damaged by 
splashing of mud during heavy rains and also furiiishes a, moans of irrigat- 
ing the crop. 1,1; desired, bills can be formed by cross-rifigiiig at siuh 
distances as it is intended that the plants shall be spaccMl. in the rows, after 
wliich the two front angles of fhc square are drawn into tlie middle a.nd 
the top fiattenod with the hoe. Tlie wider spacing given to the ordinary 
types of pipe tobacco lends lo hilling the additional advantage^ of per- 
mitting cross cultivation with the horse lioe. Cigarette and cigar tobaccos 
should, however, be planted much closer together in the row, and though 
in a new locality tlie planter ni list deteimiine the best distances by ex- 
periment, it may be generally stahal that good resulls are io be seemred 
rather liy crowding the plants than Iw too mneli room. In 

hmeriea the use oi the horse hoe is reflected in a univi'rsal spacing of 
three lo ihree am] a half feet for manufactiulng types, W'luch treatment 
could only lead in the cases of the finer cigar and cigarette leaf to the loss 
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of tlieir cliaraeteristie delicacy of texture. The majority of Cuhaii and 
Siiiiiatraii tobaccos are allowed not more than a foot or fourteen iiieiies 
in the row, though some of the more vigorous varieties may receive a spac- 
ing of two feet. The Turkish plants are relatively small and should never 
be set too far apart. The following scale is based upon South African 
experience and will be applicable to nearly all districts in Katal: — 

Connecticut, Brazilian^, Honduras, Burley, Medley Prior, vSpaced d 
feet X 3 feet — 4,840 plants per acre. 

Cuban, Zimmer Spanish, Sumatra, Havana, spaced 3 feet x B feet-- 
7,260 plants per acre. 

Virginian, Hester, Goldlinder, Warne, spaced 3 feet x 2| feet— 5,808 
plants per acre. 

Turkish, spaced 1-| feet x 1| feet— 58,080 plants per acre. 

The actual planting should be done during or after rain. If the 
day be cloudy the work may be commenced early, but if the iiioriiing ])e 
hot and dry, the planting should be left until the latter half of tlie after- 
noon, so as to give the seedlings an opportunity to recover and establish 
themselves during the coolness of tlie night. They are ready for reriioval 
to the plantation when their leaves have attained tlie size of a penny 
piece. Choice ^Itould be made of those showing broad sliort leaves, and 
all those with long narrow leaves sltould be discarded, as this feature is an 
early index to the type of foliage the adult plant will carry. Prior to 
transplanting thoroughly saturate the seed bed and loosen the seedlings 
with a garden fork. They may then be drawn without injury to the roots 
by taking the leaves between thumb and finger, and placed in a basket 
which should be kept covered with a wet cloth. In the field they should 
be taken in the left hand while a hole is made with one finger of the right 
hand in tlie centre of the hill or ridge. Avoid making too deep a hole, 
and see that tlie roots are rieitber crushed nor turned up, for in siicli case 
the plant may live but will never flourisli. It is also important that the 
.soil be brought well round the bottom of the root, for if hanging by the 
neck the plant will early die. If irrigation water be available, it can 
generally be profitably employed at this stage to give the crop an early 
start. After three or four days the surface should be lightly stirred round 
the young plants to break any crust which Jiiay have formed, and the 
tobacco fertiliser distributed by hand to each hill. 

Transplanting machines are coming into general use where cultiva- 
tion is organised upon an extensive scale. Among others the 
Transplanter-^ opens a drill, places a small quantity of fertiliser with 
o^ach plant, moistens it with a jet of water, and finally earths up the drill. 
The plants are inserted by two operators seated at the back of the 
machine close to ground level. The capacity of this very useful hnple- 
inent is some five acres in the day, ^ 
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Annua! Report of P,V. Surgeon, 


Tub following i>s the, Annual Eeport of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, 
tiiiUnnitted by him to the Ministeivof Agriciilture: — 
lion. Minister of Agriculture, — 

Sir, — I have the honour to present to you iny yearly report for the 
period 1st Julyy 1906, to 30th June, 190'1'. / 

During the early part covered by the pe'r^^^ of this report, work in 
connection with . the Native Eebellion was still being carried out by iny 
Dep-niment in comu'Ction with transport animals, and iriore partieiilariy 
as regards the testing of animals for glanders. 

With, the rliscliarge of the Militia transport wagons, a consideralde 
amount of wmrk in connection with the inspection of these oxen had to lie 
undertaken ; and, owing to the suspicion that inany of These aninials niiglit 
possibly liave come in contact with infected East Coast Fever veld, all 
cattle which had at .This time been engaged on Militia transport work, 
and all animals whicli had been part of the loot stock, had to be traced 
up and quarantined. As these animals had sheen distributed all over the 
Colony, this necessitated a considerable amount of wmrk. 

With regard to those transport animals wliicli liadibeen taken iiilo 
Zuluhmd from A^atal: These were not allowed to return /until tliey had 
passed tlirongli a temperature camp on the borders of Natal. Sucli a, pre- 
caution was, in our opinion,.niecessary, as there was a possibility of their 
] laving lieen in coiiracT with infected veld in Zuluiaiid unknown to us. 
The wisdom of such a course wus proved v by the fact that some four or 
five animals Avere found to be infected with East Coast Fever, and in 
consequence the aninials \vere mot alloAved to enter Natal, but were, I 
niiderslancl, taken over by the Govermnent in Zululand. 

It was anticijiated, when military operations commenc<M{ in Zulu laud, 
that (-attle engaged with transpoiT there would jirohahly he('onie inhaTed 
with East Coast Fever. Accordingly, from our knowledge of IJm ])ro!)al)le 
distribution of the disease, my Department ad\used tliat all wagons pos- 
sil>Ii‘ he commandeered , in Zululand and tliat those wliicli had to be. taken 
from Natal to make up the* didiciency ])e purchased outright and not 
taken over with a guarantee that they would be paid Tor until such time 
as tliey returned to the owneFs farm. this had been carried out the 
payment fordure for a long period wdth the subsequent purchase ot; these 
oxen would have been avoided. It was fiirthei’ considi'red necessary by 
my Department that all areas in whicli military operations had lieen con- 
diit'tcd hothlin Zululand and in parts of Natal adjacent to that Province 
should be placed in quarantine in order that we should have the power to 
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refuse permission for any cattle to leave sncli areas I until tliey had been 
subjected, to siicli conditions as would ensure their freedom froni infec- 
tion. This was considered particularly necessary an that portion of Natal 
between the IJinvoti and Tugela Eivers^ for although at this time we had 
no reason to think that East Coast i Fever existed there, yet with the iiiove- 
nieiit of transport cattle -which had taken place from Zidiiland it n'as 
considered advisable to take such precautions. As ,'this* qiiarantine was 
not imposed, all ive could do was to inspect cattle prior to their being 
discharged from transport service, which, from an East Coast Fever point 
of view, is of very little value, but which imposed upon tlm Bepartment a 
considerable amount of work. A 

Staff. 

The professional staff during the year was as follows: — S. T. Amos. 
M.E.C.V.S., Durban; G. S. Bruce, M^E.C.Y.S., Dundee : “A. ;J. Beckett,' 
M.E.C.Y.S., Vryheid: C. H. Cordv, M.E.C.Y.8., Grevtown ; A. F. Ilarlier, 
M.E,C.Y.S., Maritzburg; F. Hutchinson, M.E.C.Y.B., Newcastle: J. 
McNeill, M.E,C.Y,S., Newcastle and Yerulam; 0. A. 'O'^Neill, M.E.C.Y.R., 
Ladysmith; Yh M. Power, M.E.C.Y.S., Maritzburg; C. M. Sliarpe. 
M.E.C.Y.S., Bulwer and Port Sliepstone; Chas. Tyler, M.E.C.Y.S., 
Port Sliepstone and Yrvheid; F. A. Yerney, F.E.C.Y.S., Moot Elver ; J . 
L. YTbb, F.E.C.Y.S., Ixopo and Ladysmith. 

Mr. Beckett has been transferred Trom my Department to that of the 
Government Bacteriologist. Mr. 0. A. O’Neill left the Department on 
the 16th October, 1906. , Mr, J. Donaldson, M.E.C^Y.S., was appointed 
to take,' Mr. O’Neiirs place; and Mr. C, IT. Strachan has been appointed 
to take the place of Mr. J, McNeill, whose period of service expires on 
the Tth July, 1907. 

Stock Tkspectous. 

The following changes have taken j place in the Stock Inspectors’ np- 
pointrnents : — 

In Hnivoti Conn tv one Stock Inspector has been appointed to, take 
charge of the wdiole of Eastern IJmvoti and Nrantzkop districts, to reside 
at Greytowm, in The place of two Stock Inspectors in the past. The 
Stock Inspectorship of the Magisterial Division of Hmlazi ivas abolished, 
this district })eing added to that of Durban Borough. 

I regret to have to record the injuries received by Mr. Eobhins, late 
Stock Inspector for the Magisterial Divisions of Lower Tugela and 
Mapumulo, during the late rebellion, which necessitated his relinquishing 
the post of Stock Inspector. 

Etnuerpest. 

There have been no eases of this. disease in the Colony during the 
period of this report. 

PuTing the year umjer Tcviw oxitbre^ks of scab oeeuriTd as follows; — 
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ITewcasi Ic/ 1 0 ; ],)iiiu.le(% G ; LaclysBiith^ 37 ; Bergville,, ^12 ; EstcoiirL 33^ 
Weeiion, 21; Wosterii. llniYoti, 10 ; Eastern 18 ; Few Ilanover^ 

1 ; Kraiitzkop, (> ; lk>}KviY. IJmkoiiianzi, 2 ; IJnigem, 5 ; ,Lio Ivivo.r, 12; 
Eolela, 12 ; Xi :ii(l(Hl)erg, 11 ; Ixopo^, 3 ; 7 ; Vr^’luVid, 17 ; 

H'gotslie, 3 ; Ikuilpictersburg, 4 ; Meliiioth;,2 

Eor tlie year ending 30tli June^ 1907, the iinrnbeu of outbreaks 
totalled 291, as compared Yvitli 295 during the previous .year ; but in last 
yeaEs return are includecl the 50 ontbreaks in the Fijutn district of 
Ziiliilan cl. These 50 eases shown , do not represent 50 actual fresh, out- 
breaks of the disease, but the outbreaks shown to exist amongst the sheep 
of the different native owners; and in many leases it happens that, owing 
to the overlapping in the grazing and tlie indifferent herding of tlie slveep, 
one actual outbreak is i responsible for the infection of tlie sheep of inany 
owners. The natives iin this district liave for some time past given a con- 
siderable amount of trouble wnth scab in their i sheep, and du:ring last year 
matters had to be allowed to take their course ow'ing to tlie native re- 
bellion which existed .in this locality for several inontlis. Since :inatters 
liave been quiet, however, the Stock Inspector has endeavoured to take 
energetic measures to suppress these outbreaks of scab, liiit the difficulty ex- 
perienced has been in arranging for tlie satisfactory dipping of tlie sheep 
of the. several owners, as, of course, none of them possess dipping tanks. 
In many eases the Stock Inspector has himself been compelled to person- 
ally dip the sheep; and, of course, in all eases very. little good is done 
unless the Inspector himself supervises the dipping. Latterly, ownng io 
the presence of work in . connection wnth East Coast Eever, all the time 
wdiich it is desired sliould be given to this question of sheep scab could not 
he devoted to it. 

The number of outbreaks of scab wdiich have oceurri'd in Fortliern 
Fatal liave again this year showm a marked decree se,tnoiwu*il is tan ding the 
fact that Natal earrios a very large mimber of sheep from the Ora,nge 
Eiver Colony diiring^the winter months— wdien^^ as is generally know'in 
this disease is more ])rone to make itself evident. As pi’eviously sbdnd, 
this falling off in the number of outbreaks is imdoulihMljy due to tlie 
carrying out of. proper scab regulations in the Orange ITivor Colony which 
did not exist a few years ago, and wdien—as ample ])roof can be slunvii— 
flocks of sheep actually infected with scab vve re brougbt into "Naial 
regularly in the autuinu. 

IXTEU-COLONIAL VeTERIKABY CONFimEXCE. 

In March last an Inter-Colonial Conference w^as lield f with rirforence 
to the movement of stock from one Colony to another, partiiuilarly in 
regaid to the movement of / sheep, and on this latter question the follow- 
ing resolutions w^ere passed: — 

1. 'Iliat all restrictioms hitherto placed on the inoyomcnt of sheep 
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anti . ii'oats for tire purpose of preventing, tlie spread of East Coast Fever 
shoiild be witlnlrawn.''’ 

2. ''"'Tliat nnitiial ports of entiy for tlie introdiietioii of small stock 
sliould be established and that the cost of establishment and inaintenance 
of such miitiial ports should he divided between the Colonies using such 
portsF 

3. ‘^'^That all sheep or goats travelling by road from one Colony to 
another, except those entering another Colony nnder special regulations 
for the purpose of suminer or winter grazing, should he dipped at the 
port of entry and allowed to enter after being examined and passed as 
visibly free from disease by a competent officer on the .condition that a 
second dipping be carried out within a period to be prescribed by the re- 
ceiving Colonyf ’ . ■ 

4. ^ffilhat all sheep or goats exported from one Colony to another by 
rail sliould .be certified to be clean by a Government Yeterinary Surgeon 
or Inspector of Stock in the Colony from wliicli tliey are ex]iorted. should 
be dipped once under the supervision of siieli Inspector, and slionld pass 
tlie port of entry within ten <lays of such dipping. At tlie port of entry 
the slieep or goats should be examined by tlie Inspecting Officer, who 
should allow them to proceed to their destination, if he finds them dipped, 
free from scab, and tlieir certificate in order ; and, on reaching the de- 
training station or on arrival. at destination as the receiving Colony con- 
cerned may , prescribe these sheep or goats should again be dipped under 
supervision within a period of not more than 16 days from the date of 
ihe first dipping. This resolution is not intended to affect any Colony 
through which sheep or goats pass by rail in transit from one Colony 
to another.^^ 

5. ‘^‘^Tbat sheep or goats intended for immediate slaughter purposes 
should be admitted by rail under the same conditions as others, except 
that iliey may he exempted from being dipped on arrival at their destina- 
tion, provided they are accompanied by a declaration that tliey are in- 
tended for slaughter within 10 days of being admitted and provided that 
they be found plainly branded on the back with a distinctive brand to be 
hereafter decided upon.'’^ 

6. “^^That sheep or goats certified by the owner to be intended for 
exbiliition purposes and accompanied by a certificate of health signed by a 
Government Yefermary Surgeon or Stock Inspector, should be allowed to 
pass from one Colony to another by rail without dipping, provided they 
are declared as visibly clean by the Inspector at the port of entry, and 
provided a copy of the certificate is previously posted to the Agricultural 
Department of the receiving Colony/^ 

^'^That well-hred sheep or goats intended for sale for stud purposes 
(the onus of proof of which intention shall rest with the consignor) 
should he allowed to enter another Colony by rail without l)eing previously 
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(lipped ill the exporting Colony, provided they are aeeompaiiied by a eer- 
tificate ihoiii a Goveimment .Veterinary Snrgeoii or Stock Inspector that 
all the sheep or goats on the farm from which the said stock have been 
taken have been free from scab for twelve months or longerV 

S. ‘•I'luit thoroughbred sheep or goats from oversea, if passed as clean 
by a Ye tell narv Surgeon or Stock Inspector at the port of landingv should 
be allowed to proceed to another Colony without being dipped, provided 
that if any delay occurs in transit, the owner he furnished with a cer- 
tificate from tlie Govermneiit Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector that 
such sheep since landing have remtiined clean and have not, to the best 
of his knowledge, come in contact with any diseased sheep or preniisc‘S.” 

9. I'That exporting Colonies should bind themselves to rt^cclvc* ])ack 
into their territory from the port of entry infected sheep or goats found 
travelling by road or by rail therefroin, Avithout imposing any restrictions 
u]nm ilieir re-introduction, if such a course be eonsidered desirable by tlie 
authorities of the Colony t(a which the sheep are consigned.'’ 

.10. '‘That for the dipping of sheep or goats at the various ports of 
entry a preparation of lime and sulphur be . used. Such preparation to 
be approved by the Govermneiits of the Auirioiis Colonies.’’ 

11. ^^Tliat this Conference is of opinion that the Governments of 
the Anrio us Colonies should combine in order that experiments may be 
eondiieted with a view to recommending one dip AAdiieh shall be considered 
as an efficacious scab-destroying preparation and Arhieh shall embody pre- 
ventive as Avell as curative properties.” 

These resolutions cover most of the ground required in connection 
with, tlie movement of slieep from one Colony to anotlier Avith. every regal’d 
to th(‘ Colony vecvivmg the slieep and Avith a view to making such neces- 
sary regulations as convenient and as practicable as j;)ossil)h‘ to tlie sheep 
owners. 

With the Cbi])i‘ Chlony and the TransAnAal I was alile to arrange for 
sheep entering o]‘ heaving .Natal for Avinte.r or summer grazing to do so 
Avithout passing' through a port o;f entry and AAut bout being (Tip])(‘(b pro- 
vided they Avere accompanied by a certificate from the exporting (hfiony 
to the" effect that they had been inspected by a Government Veter inaiy 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector within ten days of crossing the border and 
were free from scali. I regret to say, hoAveA^er, that we have been unabh^ 
to eonie to the same arrangement Avith the Orangm Eiveiv Colo, At the 
Conference at Bloemfontein neither the Director of Agriculture nor the 
Chief Inspector of Scab was present, which is somcAAliat remarkable, as 
the Conference dealt in particular with the inter-col oiiial movement of 
sheep; and during my visit to Bloemfontein I aaous unable to get any 
flefinite statement that sheep would be permitted to enter the Orange Itivcw 
Cbfioiiv from Natal for summer grazing on the lines aliove 'stated. I in- 
formed them that the Natal Government was prepared in accept their 
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certificates and to dispense with the dipping on arrival at their destina- 
tlon if they Avoiikl meet ns in . the same way, and that, fiirther, the hTatal 
Government was prepared, for the period during which sheep were re- 
turning to the Orange Biver Colony, to appoint temporary additional in- 
spectors to ensure more thorough inspection and to avoid inconvenience 
to sheep owners. The Orange Biver Colony authorities have since intim- 
ated to us that they are not prepared to make a definite statement to the 
effect that sheep returning for summer grazing will he accepted on certifi- 
cate only. 

East Coast Fever. 

During the period of this report there iiave been outbreaks of this 
disease as follows: — Paulpietersburg, 25; Yryheid and higotshe, 68: Dun- 
dee and Umsinga, 2T; Ladysmith, 5; Muden, ,2; Thnvoti, 3; Diirhaii 
County, 27; Alexandra Connty, 1 ; Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, 30 
(whole districts now considered infected) ; Ziiluland, 50 (whole districts 
of hTongoma and Mahlabatini now considered to be infected). 

The disease was first known to exist in tTatal proper in August of 
last year, and in my monthly report for August, appearing in the Septeni- 
)}er issue of the Agncnltuml Journal, the whole position as regards the 
oiitbrealvS in, Durban County and in the district of Dundee is reviewed. 
During the wliole year tlie ])osilion as regards this disease has ])een stated as 
fully as possible in each issue of tlie Agrkvliural Journal, and weekly 
returns giving the number of fresh outbreaks and the num])er of deaths 
have appeared in the local press. 

As is generally known, wlien the disease invaded Xatal proper and 
became more generally distributed (chiefly through the movement of stock 
which took place during the recent native rebellion), tlie policy of stamp- 
ing out was urged upon the eountiTj, as it was recognised that, although 
up to tliat date we had been able to remove cattle from infected veld and 
its vicinity ])y means of temperature camps, yet with its appearance in the 
more populated districts of lYatal this no longer became praetical)le, and it 
was urged that the only possible method of stamping out the disease was 
by the removal of the cattle from the infected and the adjacent veld for 
slaughter. However, as it is now to be regretted, this stamping out system 
was not adopted, but a policy of quarantine, fencing, and, later on, brand- 
ing, wols resorted to, and the disease continued to make progress in the 
infected and adjacent areas. 

In my monthly report for November, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of the AgricuU^iral Journal, the several methods of dealing with 
this disease were discussed at length. It is now the intention of the 
Government to ask for legislative powers to deal with East Coast Fever 
by the compulsory removal for slaughter of all cattle from infected and 
veld which is considered to be , in-eontact, and in addition to ask for a 
CornpulsoiT Fencing Act in the sense known to us for dealing with East 
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Coast Fever. Siiould these powers be conferred upon the Government, 
and a sufficiently broad view be taken as to what nmst constitute iii- 
contact cattle, we should see an improvement as regards the spread of 
East Coast Fever within a few months after such powers come iiito force. 

In carrying out this stamping-out policy the most difficult part will 
be in deterniiiiing (without reinoving many cattle unnecessarily) whii 
cattle should be considered as in-contaet. Such duties should only ]>o 
entrusted to an experienced D.Y. Surgeon, who not only has a knowledge 
of the district but who knows from experience what are most likely to 
be cattle runniiig on possibly infected veld. In any case, in-contact cattle 
(if we are to hope to be as successful as possible in adopting this policy) 
nuist be decided upon by a responsible Government official who has no 
otlier interest in tlie district than his department. With the greatest of 
care rlicre will, no doubt, be some cattle taken whicli might have been left, 
and some left which might have been taken, hut our object must be to 
reduce such cases to a minimum. 

Idle determining of in-contact cattle is ofteii rendered more difficnlt 
in tins country owing to tlie absolute lack of information as regards (ho 
movement of stock which may have taken place, and this applies in. par- 
ticular to the stock of natives. We know" that even in districts wdiore 
movement is prohibited and a large aniount of money is expended on 
guards, quarantine officers, etc., movement can still be carried on by 
unscnipulons persons without being detected; and it is for this reason 
til at, although w'e may apparently deal wuth all tlie in-contact cattle in 
eomieetion Avith. any particular outbreak, yet avc are almost sure to find 
fresh outbreaks cropping up even after this stamping-out policy lias been 
carried out f()r soriie little time. The advantage of having the poiver of 
stai]q>iug-(uit. liowever, lies in the fact that we can iinriuuliately dispose 
of sucli isolatiMl oiitbreaks in many cases l)efore there is any possiI)ilii:y of 
infected, cattle liaving ])een removed. 

Tlie necessity for and the advantage of having a (hmpiilsory Peneing 
Act to Avork with in connection Avitb this c()ih])iils()rv slaiighho' of calile, 
lies in the fact that in many cases AA"e shall be able to avoid moving cattle 
from areas adjacent to infection by insisting upon such areas and farms 
being fenced to our satisfaction. 

In deciding on in-eontaet cattle, existing fences will l)(‘ considered as 
one of the chief recommendations in alloAving cattle to remain, hut it luiist 
be clearly understood tliat a fence is only of value in connection, Avith East 
Toast Fever in so far as it stops the movement of cattle, and if any 
suspicious liistorv of the moA^'emeiit of cattle has taken place adjacent to 
a fenced farm or fence area, then such cattle Avoiild prohal)]y ]iaA"e, in 
some eases, to be considered in-eontaet and have to he removed. It Avill 
he ill such eases that the Department Avill he most severely criticised and 
that the owners wull consider they have been most hardly dca.lt with, 
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Apart from tlie fact that areas can be fenced/ and the cattle in some eases 
allowed to remain thereon, a Compnlsory Fencing Act is required to com- 
pel the feiicmg-in of areas even after the cattle have been reiiioved ; and 
this will be the most difficult part to enforce^ as the owners of siieli farms 
will feel that they no longer have cattle to protect and^ therefore^ should 
not be called upon to fence their properties. 

If the stamping-out jDrocess is to be a success, it wall be apparent 
that it is Just as necessaiw to take steps to prevent animals returning froiii 
or straying on to infected veld before it is clean as it is to remove animals 
from infected veld. I think there is no doubt it will be the removal of 
in-eontact cattle that will he met with the greatest opposition/ as the 
majority of people who have not actual infection among their cattle can- 
not be persuaded that their animals are probably in-contact and probably 
running on infected veld. If the stamping-out policy is to be a success, 
when cattle are impartially considered to ])e in-contaet they must be re- 
moved^, notwithstanding any political exigencies that may tend towards 
tlieir non-removal. 

Some few months ago many people in the Colony tvoiild not believe 
(lie existence of East Coast Fever or that it was any diflerent to the 
ordinary redwater. We are glad to note iiow^ that this idea has fallen 
throiigip, and tlie country now realises it is faced with a most serious 
disease, and one whiclp if not properly handled, will seriously affect the 
farming interests of this Colony for many years to come. 

During the period covered by this report many alleged cures for the 
disease have been tried, all w'ith the same resnlt, viz.;, failure. 

The movement of cattle in those districts which have been placed in 
quarantine, and in which movement is permitted^ has been controlled by 
the permit systenq which system has been found to work wnll and to cause 
tiie least amount of inconvenienee to the public consistent with its proper 
carrying out. During the period of this report, r>,511 permits have been 
issued for the removal of slaughter cattle, representing 1G,349 liGad of 
cattle ; 550 j^ermits have been issued for the movement of cattle from one 
district to another. All the above permits have been issued from my 
■'office.'" ' 

The system of local committees in the several districts has been 
found to work most satisfactorily and it is a pleasure to record the support 
and advice which we have received from the gentlemen who have been 
good enougli to act on these committees. 

those districts where movement is allowed on permit from local 
Permit Officers, the gentlemen wffio have acted as such have undoubtedly 
given u]:> a very great amonnt of their time in the'piihlic^s interest and in 
the welfare of their district. 

deaths from East Coast Fever during tlie period of this report 
were as follows: — Paulpietersburg, Vryheid and bigotslib, GOO; 
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Dundee and Umsiiigay '771; Ladjsmitli^ 72; Muden, 114; Uinvoti, 29; 
Durban Coiiiitj, 1,043; Alexandra County, 7^0 ; Lower Tiigela and 
Mapumiilo, 5,600 ; and Ziiluland, 7,545. These deaths in Ah-yheid, 
Kgotshe and Zuliiland are only approximate. 

The hiiimber of cattle moved for slaughter from the several districts 
from the 15tli September^ 1906, to the 30th. June, 1907, alnoiints to 


, made up as follows 

— 



From. 

To. 


No. 

Vryheid 

. Durban 

... 

3,002 

do 

• P.M.Burg 


635 

Utrecht 

. Durban 

» D • 

^ 102 

clo 

P.M.Burg 


29 

do 

. Newcastle 

... 

54 

do 

. Yrylieid 


lOO 

do 

» J oh ann e>sb nrg 

... 

50 

New Hanover 

. P.M.Burg 


176 

do 

. A^eriilam 

... 

84 

Dundee 

Durban 


■ 2,512 

do 

. P.M.Burg 

... 

175 

Upper Umkomaiizi. 

. Durban 

• • • 

136 

do 

. P.M.Burg 


62 

do 

. Veriilam 


29 

do 

Cainperdown 


5 

Lower Tugela 

. Durban 


1,077 

Estcourt 

Durban 


488 

do 

. P.M.Burg 


841 

do 

Veinilam 


259 

do 

. Howick 


60 

do 

. Estcourt 


6 

Lions^ River 

Durban 

... 

259 

do 

. P.M.Burg 


867 

do 

. Hovvick 


140 

do 

. New Hanover 

ff « ft 

27 

do 

. AArulam 

••• 

12 

Klip River 

. Durban 

... 

161 

do 

. P.M.Burg 


436 

do 

. . Dundee^^^^^^^^^ 


4 

io 

. Howick 


8 
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From. 

To. 

No. 

Umgeni 

Durban ... 

26 

do 

P.M.Biirg ... 

, 6o8 

do 

... Verulam ... 

15 

Ixopo . . . 

... Durban 

489 

do ... 

... P.M.Burg 

.34 

do ... 

Umziiito 

74 

do 

... Verulam ... 

00 

do 

Richmond ... 

12 

do ... 

N ottingham Road ... 

12 

do 

... Creighton 

1 

Umvoti 

... Durban 

591 

do 

... P.M.Burg 

482 

do 

Verulam 

22 

do 

G rey to w 11 

9 

do 

... Stanger 

3 

Mid lllovo 

... Durban 

44 

do 

P.M.Burg 

20 

do 

... Richmond 

4 

Newcastle 

... Durban ... 

42 

do 

Newcastle 

30 

do 

. Hatting Spruit 

3 

Inanda 

... Durban 

11 

Stanger 

... Johannesburg 

392 

do 

... Durban 

70 

Alexandra 

North Shepstone ... 

4 

Umlazi 

... Durban 

43 

Umsinga 

RM.Burg 

22 

Alfred ... 

Durban 

59 

Polela 

Durban 

156 

do ... 

P.M.Burg 

152 

do ... 

... Verulam 

20 

do ... 

Richmond 


do ... 

Creighton 

vlilSi 
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From. 

To. 

No, 

, Lower Umzimkulu.,, Durban,- , . 

V 164: 

do 

Verulam 

:• 36;' 

; :do . 

North Sliepstone 

4 

Pondoland 

Durban ... 

24 

Zaluland 

Durban 

502 

do A ■ A 

P.M.Burg 

88 

do 

... Eshowe 

40 

do 

Stanger 

5 


Total 

16,349 


Cattle from infceted districts are in all cases conveyed direct by rail 
in sealed tracks to approved abattoirs. The animals are teiiiperatured 
before they leave dhe place on wliich they are running, siicli teniperaturing 
being maintained daily until they are entrained. No animal is per- 
initted to be removed from where it is running, and is at once destroyed 
an route if it shows a rise of temperature of 102-5 or over. The tem- 
peratures are taken in the early morning. 

The anioimt of work under this head falling on iny Departmeiit in 
this connection -alone will be realised from the iminber of cattle for- 
warded from the several Infected districts. 

On arrival at the abattoir the cattle are removed from the trucks after 
the seals lia VC been broken by an officer of the Depaidinent; aiid the 
animals are slauglitered within four days of arrival. All approved 
slaughter lioiiscs must be so arranged as to iicriuit the animals being taken 
din‘ct from the tracks into kraals constructed of T feet galvanised iron. 
The trucks conveying these aniniaks are disinfected, and no hides, etc.> 
are allowed to leave the abattoir until they have been thoroughly dis- 
infected or salted for a period of eight days. This conveyance of cattle 
from infected districts through dean districts to abattoirs has rcceivcal a 
considerable amount of criticism from some sections of the public, and 
it is admitted that, until one makes himself acquainted witli all tlie de- 
tails in connection with this transporting of cattle, and ihc nutans by 
which East Coast Fever is S 2 )read, there would appear to be danger at- 
tached to it. dTie only danger, however, in our opinion, is the possibility 
of a trein meeting with an accident and cattle being liberated, from tlie 
('Ver-tiirning of the trucks; hut it is thought, ilirough the enormous 
ht'iK'iits accruing to ilie individual cattle-owners in the infected distrids 
and to (lie (^olonv generally by the disposal of these cattle for slaughter, 
\\y are justified in taking such risk. It has })ecn argued that infected 
tidvs inay leave tlie trucks 404 hut it must bo remembered that, to 
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start witli, cattle with normal temperatures only are forwarded. It 
might, of course, happen that wdiere animals are two clays cn nndo ihey 
may travel one day with a temperature, but even so it is extj’emeiy douid- 
ful wliether aniiuals in this early stage of the disease are capal)]e of traiis- 
mitting the infection to the tick; and even allowing of this possiliility it 
is known in practice that ticks are not disposed to leave animals iiiider 
such eonditicms as falling on the bottom of a railway truck (any one wdio 
cares can observe this liy stabling an animal and watching how often the 
ticks fall off their host while under such conditions). Presirining in- 
fected ticks may drop off an animal on to the tloor of a truck their chance 
of escape from the trucks is remote, as the openings wliicli may exist 
along the floor of the trucks (the majority of the trucks have no openiiigs) 
quickly become plugged up by manure, and the tick* which is responsible 
for the spread of East Coast Eever wdien falling off its host in the natural 
state is not in such a condition as to be capable of travelling any distance 
at all. Apart from tliis, assuming that an infected tick may escape froiii 
a raihvay truelv, it escapes on the permanent wuy l)et\\nen two fences. 
If we were to be debarred from taking any practical steps to lessen the 
loss from East Coast Fever by circumstances sucli as the possibility of 
infected tides escaping from railway trucks, then I fear we should not be 
able to make any real headway against the spread of the disease, as per- 
sons in an infected district, with the only outlook of annhiliation, would 
probably be more disposed to seek illegal methods of removing their cattle. 

(To be continued.) 


Tlie habit known as ^hvool-suddng’ is a phase of perverted appetite in 
the lauil), and, when observed, should be checked, as it is very likely to 
]u*ove fatal. The lamb begins by sucking the wool round the teat of its 
dam, and, as Yeteriiiary-Colonel ISTimn suggests, liking the saline taste, 
pmseveres in the habit, even going so far as to eat ihv fleece of its com- 
paunons. Lambs of about six weeks are more prone to the habit than 
younger or older animals, says the Live Stock Journal, and it is most coin- 
nvon among those of the long-woolled breeds, Cotswolds or Merinos. The 
wool sucked or nibbled off forms into bails about as big as marbles when 
swallowed, and these balls block up the small bowel wdiere it passes out of 
the fourth stomach. Even if the lamb does not die, the digestive arrange- 
ments are so disturbed that the animal loses condition, and remains small 
and stunted. 
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1];^ iiis last issued report, Mr. Hannon, the SiiperiiiteiKlent of Agri- 
cultural Go-operation at the Cape, states that the cultivation and treat- 
iiieiit of the tobacco crop is peculiarly suitable to inethods of combina- 
tion for its suecessful inanagemeiit. The matter has been discussed in 
several districts of Cape Colony, and a good deal of interest has been 
aroused in tine drying, and general!}" tlie more efficient treatment of this 
valuable crop. It is absolutely necessary, Mr. Hannon points out, tliat 
soine system of itiiieraiit instruction in tobacco culture, and in tlie pre- 
pa ration of the leaf to suit the requirements of Soiith African maniifae- 
tiirers, should be introduced, as at present there is no uiiiformity wliat- 
ever observed in the different parts of the country in any branch of tobacco 
culture. The nianui'acturers consider that, with a little more care, the 
price of tobaccos for their purposes could be raised from 50 to 100 per 
cent., and tlie various experiments undertaken by tlie Cape Agricultural 
Assistant have clearly demonstrated the capability of the soil and climate 
of that Colony to produce a leaf of very high quality. 

On the subject of the development of the tobacco industry, tlie follow'- 
ing extracts from Mr. G. E. Ereeman’s report on the samples of tobacco 
forwarded to the South African Products Exhibition in London, should 
prove of interest to Natal readers: — 

‘^1 would strongly recommend the South African farmers to give the 
matter of tobacco culture* (which includes all the other processes of curing 
and packing) a vast deal more care and attention in the future tliaii tliey 
have done in the past. Judging -from all the samples shown, liui wliolc 
business is conducted in a most slipshod, luiplnmard fashion, whereas with, 
care they should rival Bumatra, a Dutch, Colony, wl)ere to]>acco was grown 
for the first time only thirty years ago, and where some of ilie plantations 
pay annually 300 to 400 per cent, on tlieir capital outlay. 'IToy have 
proved more profitable than most gold mines, and prices for good tobacco 
are ruling higher than ever tliis year. 

''For the purpose of cigar-making there are three distinct classics of 
tobacco required, viz.v (1) Filler,- or the broken leaves used in the interior 
ot the cigar; (2) binder, or coarse leaf, used to hold filler rougldy in shape 
in preparation for (3) the cover or wrapper, wliidi is tlie only part seen 
bv the purelmser. 

“The filler should be a tobacco of about six to ten indies in length, 
noi necessarily very sound or unbroken, containing not more than IG per 
cent, of stalk, and must be of good quality. For this grade Havana 
tuhaceo is unrivalled, and fetches from Is. 6d. to 3s. lb. exclasivc of 
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Tobacco Growing, 


^ 'The binder or bimcli wrapper most used is a, seed tobacco grown in 
tbe 'United States, or a soinewliat similar tobacco gro\\Ti in Geriiiany. 
'Tl;ese are roiigli but sound tobaccos, mostly of excellent burning, and, ex- 
cept the German, of a neutral flavour. ■- These ■tobaccos, are'- usually, sold, 
witliout stalk (i.e., stemmed), and realise from Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. per Ib. 

''The cover leaf should be of a clean and silky texture, of a clear 
greyish and light brown colour, not marbled or double coloured. It 
must biirii evenly and white, hold the Are and asli, and the flavour liiiist 
b'c good or neutral. The covers most in vogue, and udiieli largely fill 
above inquirenieiits, are Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, all East Indian To- 
baccos, but iieeessarily varying considerably in quality, qiiantit}', and price. 

A good cover win fetch from Is. 6d. to 10s. per lb, 

y'Tt should be borne in mind that the tobaccos required for cigar, 
cigarette maldiig, or pipe purposes, are all of them absolutely distinct. 
Tlie atmospheric conditions, the soil, cultivation, or treatment, are for 
each class quite different, and require the services of special experts to 
•advise and superintend. Such experts can only be obtained by payments 
of high salaries, but the expense could be divided between a district or 
Colony and services charged pro rata, 

^hit any rate, if tobacco is to be grown successfully, the roiigh-and- . 
tumble methods of 200 years ago must be abandoned, and tlie up-to-date 
.and scientific cultivation of successful competitors be copied. 

feel confident that any care spent on cultivation will be more 
tluin repaid, and that, should South Africa succeed (and there is every 
j’aison to believe she can do so) in producing tobaccos to fill any of the 
ubove requirements, I am convinced that my manufacturers here will 
gladly welcome such, and give their fellow-countrymen a full share of the 
profit of this cultivation, which is now all practically absorbed by the 
fforeigner.^^ 


Some say it is bacteria 

That makes our milk test bad, 

And that we must make war on them 
So hivvers woiiT get mad. 

But I contend for cleanliness 

In words both strong and curt, - , 

For everything that gets in milk * - 

Is Just plain dirt. 

M. G. K- in the American Agricttl/itrisf, 
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AgHculfurat MoiSp Session 1907, 


The following* are the niain provisions of the Acts, affecting agriculture' 
passeil by Pari iaiiient xliiring the Session ■fast coiicliirled: — 

ACT IsTo. 6. 190 y. ' 

^'T() .provide for the. conipolsori^ fencing of lands within ills Colony of 
.NataV" (flie East Coast Fever Fencing Act, 1907), 

2. {.a. ) For the purpose, of preTeiiting the spread of the cattle disease- 
k.iiow:!i as East Coast Fever, and notwithstanding anything contained in 
'tlie Fencing Law, 1887, or the Laws and Acts amending the same, the* 
]\iinister of Agrienltnre may, with the approval of the Governor in Conii- 
cih cause to be erected fences along the boundaries of any farms within an 
infected or siis|)eeted area or of any native location or of any town lands* 
within siiCi area. (C|The term ‘‘fence” in this Act shall mean a fence* 
appro\'.}d liT the Minister of Agriciiltnre. 

3. ID The cost of erecting any fence along the boundaries of any 
farm shall be in rlie first instance defrayed .ont of moneys voted by Parlia- 
anent. Siieli cost shall be repaid, together .with interest thereon at the- 
rate of iive centum per anmiin, by thirteen .yearly iiistalments, the* 
first payable two years after the fence is completed. Such instalments' 
filial! be calculated and fixed so tliat the said cost with interest thereon, 
shall be 'wliolly repaid within a period of thirteen years from the date on 
wlncli tlie first instalment falls due. (2) Such repayments of cost and 
interest shall be made by the owner of any farm fenced' imder the last 
preceding section or if the fence divides the farms of adjoining owners; 
ilien each such owner shall pay one-half tlie cost of the part of the fence 
dividing such farms together witli the, interest aforesaid. (3) The term ' ' 
‘‘owner' in this and rlie following sections shall .mean the person regis- 
tered as the OTnier in tlie office of the Pegistrar of Deerls, and the term 
‘Tarm” shall include any portion of a farm. (d) Should any farm or 
area^ be hounded tiy any river bank, donga or sprnit, the Minister of' 
Agnciiltiiie snail have the power to erect the fence along some more con- 
venient line. In such event the cost of the fence shall be borne solely by 
Government, who shall liave the right to dispose of or remove the same- 
when desirable. (.:>) Where tlie adjoining land is Crown land or lield 
by tlic Xatal Xatlve Trust, the Government, or the- Xatal Xative Trust,, 
as tlie case may be, sliall bear one-half of the cost of tlie fence. 

4.^ The Minister of Agriculture shall notify in writing to the Pegis- 
ter of Deeds the amount due by any owner under this Act, and the 
Legisrrar.of Deeds shall upon receipt of such notification note the said 
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anionnt in the Land Register and shall deliTer to the Minister of Agri- 
cnltiire a certificate setting forth such amoixnt and the date of the note. 
The cost of such fencing shall be a first charge and lien in favoiir of the 
CtoYernnient upon the land so fenced, and such lien shall have priority 
over any existing mortgage thereon. An entr}’’ shall be made by rhe- 
Registrar of deeds in the Public Debt Register of the particulars of such 
debt due to the Govermnent, and of the lien upon the land. 

5. Wliere any such farm aforesaid held under lease has been enelosod 
by a fence erected under this Act during the term of the lease, the lessors 
shall be entitled to receive from the lessee as from date when such farm 
became so enclosed a payment of five per cent, per annum on any sum. 
he may have paid to the Minister of Agriculture under Section 3, and 
such paynieiit shall be made with the rent of the farm and shall be 
deemed in law to be part of such rent. 

6. AVhenever the Minister of Agriculture shall have incurred any cost 
in respect of the fencing under this Act in respect of any town lands’ 
whicli may have become vested in the Corporation of any Boiough or tlie 
Local Board of any Township, the cost shall he repayable by such Cor- 
poration or Local Board in the manner provided by Sub-section 1 of 
Section 3 of this Act. 

i. K’othmg in the foregoing sections shall be deemed to prevent any 
person liable for the cost of the erection of a fence under tliis Act from 
contributing approved material or labour or transport towards the cost of 
such fence, and any such contribution shall be set off against the amounts^ 
mentioned in the said sections respeetively according to a value to be 
determined in the absence of agreement by the Magistrate of the district. 

8. The ^Minister of Agriculture may cause to ]3e fenced (1) ^Vny • 
roads, whether public or private, traversing any part of the Colony: (2) 
Any boundaries of tlie Ch)lony or outspan in the Colony; and the cost of 
?iiiy fence erected under tlie powers of this section may be defrayed entirely 
out of the moneys voted by Parliament for the purposes of this Act. 

9. This Act shall he read and construed in conjunction with the 
provisions of the Fencing Law of 18ST and the amending Acts so far as 
the same may be applicable thereto; and the Minister of Agriculture shaR 
have power to direct owners to properly maintain and keep in good repair 
any fences ; and, failing their compliance, he may carry out such repair 
at tlie owner’s cost, subject to the provisions of Section 3 of this Act. 
Mo person shall remove or in any way interfere with any fence erected or 
maintained undei authority of this Act. 

10. The Governor in Council may from time to time make regula- 

tions, and any person who shall contravene Such shall, upon conviction in 
the Court of a Magistrate, beAiable.'tp a'fin^ not exceeding Ten Potmds 
(£10), or in default to imprisonm'ent with-' or without hard labour Tor a 
period not exceeding one month*'' ' " ' ' ' ' ' ''vy''";;-,. 
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„ 11,: Aii,¥ person wlio sliall contraYene Seetion 9 of this Act shall, upon 
OGiiYietion in the Court of a Magistrate, he liable- to, a fiiie.not exceeding 
Tweiity-fiYe Ponnds (£25),- ov to imprisonment with or without hard 

laboiir for aiiT^ period not exceeding -six. months. . 


, „ , ACT iSTo. 7, 1907. 

ume.nd A^^ Act ^To aufJiorm the Governor to 

: harrow... the .sum of - £100/)00 from . the Consolidated Loans Fund, to 
.he used fo-r itiu- -prei^entw^^^^ or suppression of the disease hno-wn. as East 
Coast FeverN 

, 1. S,eetion 3 . of .the ■ Act hTo. 53, 1906, is lierebT repealed, and the 
follmFing siihstituted therefor:— 

: The purposes to which this Act applies are as follows: — 

(1) Loans to owners of cattle or others who are in need of such 
assistance for fencing their lands, for purchase of trans- 
port animals or otherwise for the preyeiition or suppression 
of the disease known as East Coast Fexer. 

(2) The purchase b}^ the GoYernment of such donkeys, mules, 
horses, wagons or gear as may be necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a transport service in any district in which the 
Tiiorement of oxen may be prohibited under the provisions 

, of,, the' East Coast .FeYer, xlct, .ISTo: 32, 1903, and all amend- 
ing Acts which are now in force and any regulations made, 
thereunder. 


ACT Ivo. 8, 1907. 

amend .Act No. SB, 190S, enUtuled Act 'For preventing the spread of 
the disease hnoiim as Ehodeskn Redivatert 

1, The following clause shall be added - to Act No. 32,1903 : — 

The Minister may at any time when he. considers it necessary, to ^do: 
go in order to prexent the spread of., the disease, order the removal of cattle 
from an infected area or from any, place -adjacent to an infected, , area,, and 
dispose of them for immediate -slaughter:. Provided, however,- that the 
owner of any such cattle shall have rthe alternative ,of disposing, .of the 
xviiole of the same by private' treaty,- for slaughter, within one week -after 
notice has been given him in nwiting. If the owner shall so dispose of 
sueli cattle he must conform to all Government requirements, and all 
rules and regulations which may be in force regarding the removal of 
-cattle. Cattle so taken shall be paid for at the rates specified in the 
■Schedule to this Act. 

2. Ihe Schedule to Act 54 of 1906 is hereb}’' repealed, and rlic 
following Schedule enacted in lieu thereof, namely: — 
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Schedule. 

. . £ s, d. 

Yearling oxen or bulls, tip to . . . . , . • • • * ^ ^ d 

Yearling heifers, np to . . . . . , . . . - . . . . 3 0 0 

2 year old oxen or biills^ up to .. .. .. . . 3 0 0 

2 year old heifers, up to .... • - • - . . . • 400 

3 year old oxen or bulls, up to 4 0 0 

3 year old heifers^ up to . . .... . . .... o 0 0 

Chaws, 4-8 years, uutheahn^^^^^ .... T 10 0 

CWs, 4-8 years, ■vvithout calves^ up to .. . . 6 10 0 

Oxen, over 4 years^ up to .. .. . , . . 1 0 0 

C'ows, 8-12 years, wuth calves, up to . . ... . 6 0 0 

CYw’s, 8-12 years, without calves, up to . . . . 5 0 0 

Old cows, with calves, up to 4 0 0 

Old cows, without calves, tip to ........ 3 0 0 

Bulls, 4 years and over, up to .......... 4 0 0 


ACT No. 14, 1901. 

amend Act No. 27, 1S09, entitided 'Act to provide for the inspectiori 
and examination of cattle arriving m this Colong hg sea, and to pre- 
vent the introduction of the disease of tuberculosis/ 

1. This Act shall be read and eonstnied together wdth Act No. 27., 
1899. liereinafter called the principal Act. 

2. The words land'’ shall be inserted after the words ‘‘by sea"’’ 
ill the second section of the principal Act. 

3. Sections 4^ 5, and 6 of the Principal Act are hereby repealed, and 
the following substituted therefor: — 

All cattle imported into Natal by sea save tliose accoiu- 
panied by certificates given by qualified Teterinarv Officers ap- 
proved of by the Minister of Agriculture, shall upon their 
arrival be quarantined until tested by the Examiner with tuber- 
eulin, and shall not be released from such qaarantine until the 
Examiner certifies them to be free from any reaction indicating 
their being infected with tuberculosis in the form of the schedule 
to this Act. 

Cattle imported into Natal over any inland bordeig maiq at 
the discretion of the Minister of Agriculture^ be required to be 
placed in quarantine at the place of entryg or upon their arrival 
at their destination, and there be tested with tuberculin by an 
officer of the Veterinary Department, and shall not be released 
from such quarantine until they , are certified by such officer to 
; be free from anV' , reaction-. indimting' their being 'infected' with; 

tuberculosis in the fom of the schedule to this Act. 
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4. Section 1 ,of the principal - Act is hereby repealed, and the follow- 
ing .substituted therefor: — - 

111 the event of any siieh animal proving to be affecded with 

the disease . of tubereiilosis it shall not he removed aliv'e , fro,m 
.'the quarantine station^* bnt shall be destroyed... there: Provided 
that the owner may in cases; of animals imported by sea have the 
option, of .returning .or ■ re-shipping the..animalj in which , case it 
shall he\ta.lve.ii direcd from . the quarantine station to the .vessel. 

. 5,. .The .words land” shall be inserted after the words ^“by. sea” in 
Section 12 of the principal Act. 

6. Any cattle which may have been allowed to land under the 13th 
.Section of , the principal Act, shall be inspected and branded with a suit- 
alile brand decided upon by the Priiieipai Yeterinary Surgeon, and shall 
: be .slaughtered, within, a period of one calendar' month from the. date of 
.landing in the Colony. 

Ill the ease of cattle so imported coming from eoimtries where 
Aiiberctilosis is known to exist, s'uch- cattle shall be quarantined until 
■slaughter and their carcases or any part thereof shall ■ not lie remoYed 
iintii they have been passed, as fit 'for human consumption, by a ' ('ioverii.-, 
"iiient Yeterinary Surgeon. 

If any such cattle are not slaughtered within one month, or within such 
■ longer, period' a.s may be granted' by the- Principal Yeterinary Surgeon, the 
.■owiier.shall .be liable, in respect'of each animal to a penalty as provided bi 
Section 12' of the principal Act. - ' . 


ACT Yo. 15, 1901. 

^ . To j{/m end tlie LtingsicJi: ness Prevention Aci 

1. 11m word '“'owner” as , 'used dn the Liingsickness Preveiitioii Act. of 
;l-89:i;. (hereinafter called the principal Act ) s.hali include, a partnership, 
mo.nipa3iy, or ..co'iporation. 

2. The word ‘dungsickncss'' shall mean the disease known as con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia in animals of the ox tribe. 

Section 3 of the principal Act is amended accordingly. 

3. Tlie appointment of inspectors of cattle shall be made by the 
hlinister of Agriculture and not by the Governor in Council or by the 
(lovernor, as provided under Sections 5 and 6 of the principal Act. 

4. Section S of tlie principal Act is liereby repealed, and the following 
is enacted in lieu thereof: — 

In the event of any herd being declared by a Government Yeterinary 
Surgeon or such Inspector to be infected with the disease of lungsiekness, 
ihe owner of such herd shall be granted a license, conforming as near as 
liiay be to the form of license set forth in Schedule B, to keep such cattle 
foi a period of three months for the purpose of drenching or inocularing 
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the herd and at once destroying any animal which a Government Veterin- 
, ary Surgeon or Inspector declares do be showing symptoms of lungsick- 
licss. Every such license Bhall contain a condition that the cattle tiiereljy 
licensed shall, at the owners option/ he at once drenched or inoculated 
tc the satisfaction of the Inspector and that all animals showing 
symptoms of the disease shall be immediately destroyed. At the expiry of 
siicdi license the Goveriinient Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector sliall re- 
inspect such heih, and should there have been a ease of liingsickiiess in such 
heivl vvithin the period of the license^ the license shall be inn e wed for 
a furtiier period of three inontliSj dating froiii siieh last a|>pearance. aaid 
such inspecdion shall be imievved e\m'y three niontJis until snch herd is 
Ihnnd fine finin the disease. Vo cattle shall be allowed to be reiijo\ed 
from the land on which they are licensed until the Goverimieiii AAueriii- 
ary Siirg('r>ii or Inspector shall declare tlie herd eieam under a penalty nut 
exceeding '‘rwenty-Jive Pounds Sterling^, or, in delault of payinenr thereot^ 
to imprisoniiient not exceeding three inoiitlis. 

b. The notice required to be given Ijy tlie owner under Section 9 of 
tile principal' Act shall be to the District Veterinarv' Surgeon or tlie i:i> 
.spectoiv and not to the Magistrate as provided. under the said section. 

6. Ill tlie event of an animal being destroyed by the order of a 
■GcjV'ermiieiit Veterinar}' Surgeon or Inspector tinder tlic prov'isions ^^f 
Section 4 of this Act, compensation shall be payable to the owner of sueli 
auimai at the rates set forth in the Schedule A of this Act: Provided that 
in the case of the owner being guilty of any neglect in failing to report or 
of any tindue delay in reporting an outbreak, no such compensation shall 
be payable. 

T. Seeticui 10 of the principal Act is hereby repealed, and the follow- 
.ing is enacted in lieu thereof : — 

Ail cattle so lieeiised shall be isolated by herding, or otherwise, at a 
distance not less than ten yaixls irciin. the boundary of the [>]*o])crry on 
wliich they are licensed,, and from any public road. 

For every breach of this provision tlie owner shall be liable, upon 
conviction in the I'oiirt of a Magistrate, to a tine not exceeding Thirty 
Pounds Sterling, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding six months: 

Provided that should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector in the case where a farm is inter- 
sected by a public road or roads^ that it is absolutely necessary for licensed 
cattle to cross or be driven along such road or roads on such farm the 
Inspector is empowered to allow such removal under the restrictions eon- 

;lowing'1B.■''^e^la€fedTh;j:idi.liilereoEh-A;;51vl;.:;■.;-'d':^yv 
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Schedule B. 

,, I certify that a Herd of , (state .nuniber) . > . ... . . . .cattle belong- 
ing to, , ............ on tlie farm .......... in Ward . ... . . .. ., . . . . - . . 

CouiitT of .............. are infected- -with Inngsiekiiess, and I hereby 

grant to the said . . . license to keep the same for tliree iiiontlis- 

from date^, for tiie purpose of . complying with the cmid'itioiis of vSections- 
S, h. and 10 of Act Iso. 30, .1891,' as- amended by Act Ao. ..... 1907, 

as endorsed hereon: , , 

Dated at , . . . . ... this- ........ ... clay of . 19 , . . . , ■ 


Yearling o.uen, up to'. . . .... , . . . ..... 2 0 0 

Y ea'riing heifers., up to 3 0 ' 0' 

2 .year old oxen, up to , . .... 3 0, 0 

2 year old heifers, up tot. . . . ........ 4 0 0' 

3 year old oxen, np to . . ■ 4 0' ■ 0' 

3 year old heifers,. 'up to . . . . . . . . .... 5 ■ 0- 0; 

Cows, 4-8 years, with- calves, np to .. ... .. 7 10’ 0- 

Cows, 4-8, years, without calves, up- to ..... 6 10; O', 

Oxen,, o-ver 4 years, np to' .. ... . ...... . . '7 0 O’ 

Cows, 8-12, years, with eal.Te.s, up- to . . ■ . . . . 6 0 O' 

Old cows, with calves, lip to . . ........ 5 0 0 

Old cows, without calves, np to .... .... 4 0 0 

Bulls, under 4 years, np to 3 0 0 

Bulls, over 4 years, up to .. .. .. .. ; 4 0, 0 


ACT No. 28, 1907. 

“To amend Act No. 44.. 190Jf, entiiuled Act "To aid and encourage the 
agricultural development of Natal f 

1. Section 12 of tlie Agricultural Development Act No. 44, 1904,. 
hereinafter called the principal Act, is hereby repealed. 

2. The following clause shall be added to Section 34 of the principal 
-'Aetr— -'f'':; h- 

An allottee shall be entitled, on satisfying the Board that he has 
benefieially oeenpied the block held by him for a period of 
fifteen conseentive years, to a grant in freehold of the Idock 
so occupied, on such terms as to payment of purchase price 
as the Governor in Council may decide on the advice of the 
Land Board. 

3. The following clause shall he added to Section 36 of the principal 
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The allottee shall be entitled, on satisfying the Board that he- 
has beneficially occupied the block held by him for a period 
of fifteen consecutive years,- to a grant in freehold of the* 
block so occupied, on such terms as to payment as the 
Governor in Council may decide on the advice of the liand 
Board. 


ACT jSTo. 29, 190^. 

“To prohihii the Export of Ostriches and Ostrich Eggs:' 

2. It shall not be lawful to export any ostrich or ostrich egg, except 
as hereinafter provided, to any place beyond the limits of this C-olony, or 
to any country separated therefrom by sea: Provided, however, that this* 
prohibition shall not apply to the export of any ostrich or ostrich egg tO’ 
any neighbouring Colony or State which shall, by its own Legislature, have- 
similarly prohibited the exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs, subject 
to the aforesaid exemption, to any neighbouring Colony or State, and under 
a penalty not less than that provided for by this Act : And provided also- 
that nothing in this Act shall prevent the export of the shells of ostrich 
eggs the contents of which have been removed, or of ostrich eggs which 
have been rendered unfertile, provided that in the latter ease a permit to- 
expox^t shall have been obtained from the officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment for that pupose. 

3. Every person who shall contravene the provisions of this Act by 
exporting any ostrich or ostrich egg (except as hereinbefore excepted),, 
shall on conviction be liable to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for any term not less than twelve months nor more than two years. 

4. All penalties under this Act may be enforced in the Court of the- 
Magistrate of the Division in which the offence was committed. 


'^‘^Success don't consist,^-’ says a Yankee sage, ^fin never making: 
blunders, but fin never making the same ones twiced^ 


Moving parts on new machinery frequently run hard on account of 
paint in the bearings. This paint can be easily removed by the use of 
paraffin, or one-half paraffin and one-half machine oil mixed. Hew 
machines should be carefully examined etery day, as bolts often work loose' 
or boxes may fit too tightly, causing them to heat. 
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Cape WmmI Expmrt^ 


^HEiiE are tweiitY-<;m.e Wool Associations now in existence in tke Cape 
^ Colon}' wMcii liave agreed to adopt the ■ regulations laid down by the 
:„Exeeutiye' of .the National Association of Wool and Mohair Growers and 
which hare eiideavoiired to carry out ' during the past season the methods 
iiiiproveiiient approved of by that - body. They are : — ■ 

BarMy East Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

- . , Bedford Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. , 

Beaufort, West Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

Burghersdorp Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

' , Calvinia Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

Cradock Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

Caledon Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

. George Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. . 

■ Graalf-Eeinet Co-operative Wool-growers' Association, w 

■ Griqualaiid West Co-operative. Wool-growers'. Association. ' , , , „ . - ' 

(Kimberley). 

.V Grk|uaMnd East Co-operative ' Wool-growers' Association. , ' 

(Kokstad). 

Hay 'Co-operative Wool-growers' Association . (Postiiiasbiirg). 

Hope Town Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

Hanover Co-'operat.ive Wool-growers’ Association. 

.Highlands Co-operative Wool-growers' Association (Albany). 

Komgha Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. . 

Ivolberg Co-operative Wool-growers’ Association. 

Sterkstroosii Co-operative Wool-growers’ .Association. 

Uniondale Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

Yrybiirg Co-operative Wool-growers' Association. 

He Aar Co-operative Wool-giwers'; Association. 

Mr. Hannon, the Cape .Superintendent .of Agricultural Co-operation, 
in jiis jast report, says that in his tours during the year the subject was 
coiisraiitly discussed, and that tliere was a universal desire on the part of 
lanners to improve the ‘‘get up" of their clips. 

The Trades Commissioner for the Cape in London has been in con- 
sultation with the leading members of the London Wool Exchange on the 
subject of the organised attempts at improvement now being made at the 
instance of the Government, and has furnished the following statement to 
his Government: — 

Iiave made careful inquiries amongst the leading wool-brokers and 
wool buyers in London as to the question of Cape wools, and I am now 
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jjrepam^^ deal only with the question of the eifeets of tlie reeeiit ini*- 
pi'ovements ill the gettiiig-up and classilicatioii of the wools and also the 
.question of a, fsational B.rand. , , 

‘‘■The general opinion of the brokers and dealers is that there lias 
been considerable improvement in this direction^ and that ail such ini'' 
proveinents are nmeh appreciated by the buyers^- though there is still 
niocli room for further iiiiprovenienh which can only be effected by eon- 
tiiiuously obtaining the opinions of the actual buyers on the large niarkets^ 
who are the iiianufacturers of woollen goods/ and to bring such informa- 
tion forcibly before the actual producer. 

‘hlfter going carefulty into the matter I find that the person most in- 
terested in the quality of the wool on the iiiarkets is the man who uses 
it for manufacturing purposes. He, of course, only pays for it in pro- 
portion to the percentage of good quality wool in every bale. On the 
c-tlier hand, the person who can benefit. -most by the iiiiprovement of Ms, 
methods, of get-up and' e],assification is. the person producing ■ tiie wool. 
The difference between the prices of wools badly got up and well got up is 
astonisliing. 1 am inueh struck by the fact that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween the coiisuiiier and the producer. 

object, therefore, is.. to bring about a closer line of conmiunica-, 
tiuii these parties for the.. purposes only of co.iiveyiiig clearly to,' 

the one the exact wants of the other, so as to enable the pro’.iiieer to earry 
out the -wants of the eonsumer. It iiiust be clearly understood here, that 
I am not notv alliidiiig in any way to the financial or economic question 
of collection and distribution, nor do I wish to interfere in any way with 
the ehamiels through which Cape wools find their way into the hands of 
the niaiiiifaeturers. 

Xatioxal BeajvU or Trade Mark. 

^‘Tiie general opinion of tvool brokers is tliat the Brand will, after it 
has become know,n, have a good uffect- upon .the .market and be advan- 
tageous to the associations adopting it, provided, however, that tlie greatest 
care is exercised in tlie elassitication of tbe wool sold under this brand, 
and that a uniformity of tbe elassilieatioii is sustained. It must 
further be remembered that at all public sales the wools are sold almost 
entirely on tlieir merits and are open for inspection, and that little notice 
is therefore taken of brands, though good brands are looked for in succeed- 
ing years' sales and keenly bid for, but I am informed tliat the larger 
p(‘rtion of Cape wools is sold by samples by private treaty to the inanii- 
facturers, and that in these cases a well-known and respected brand would 
be bound to find a better market. 

‘^'To have the KationaL Brand of The Co-operative Associations 'pro-; 
tiKled it will be necessary to, have same roistered as a RegisteroT Tra^e 
Mark in Great Britain, as well as in the Cape Colony. h,.- 
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‘'The question of Trade Marks is not an easy one to decide. Messrs. 
Tiiidlay, Diiito & Brodie, of 110, Cannon Street^ E.Ct, write me as 

follows : — ■ ' ' ' 

“■ Tf YOU had for some time past been using a particular Trade Mark 
ill this coiiiitiW;^ and found it being used by others you would have a cer- 
tain right of user which would enable you to prosecute with some chance 
:of success:.. But the simplest thing -to do would be to register in this 
eoiuitry. If the mark now being nsed in the Cape Colony is an in- 
fringement of some mark already in nse here, it would be a simple matter 
to make some addition or alteration to- it and register afresh in both 
countries.^' 

"■‘MTiev further state that during the last season there has been a 
very considerable improvement in the get-up of certain Cape clips of wool-, 
and there is no doubt that this iniproTemcnt has had a favourable effect 
on prices, 

‘^^Messrs, Helmiith, Schwarz & Co.^ wool brokers^ of 3 and , 4, Moor- 
gate Street,, E.C., write to the same effect. They say: — 

^^^Thexe is no doubt that a great improvement has been effected in 
the getting up and classifying of the wools under the control of the As- 
soeiationSj and vre trust that this improvement will make further progress.^ 

''Messrs. Henry P. Hughes & Sons, wool brokers, of 10, Basinghall 
Street, E.C., say , 

" Tt is high time that steps were taken towards the improvement 
■ (especially in the get-np) of Cape clips of wool, and it is very pleasant 
to be, .able to state that already in many eases, better prices have resulted. 
Many clips, however, still show a lamentable want of care, and so sell far 
cimaper than they would do if properly got up. The proposed introduc- 
tion, therefore, of a hTational Brand, "Good Hope'^^ in a crescent, isl 
elearlv a step in the right direction. If care is taken to grant it to lots 
which really are properly classed and skirted, a long-felt want will be 
met and nmeli good will result. If, on the other hand, the privilege which 
it ib meant (and ought) to ensure is too readily granted^ in other words, 
if <iii\ laxits is siiowii in allowing this brand to be used it will speedily 
become a meaningless and worthless mark. We hope you will make this 
very plain, for it is a point on which buyers will undoubtedly have a good 
deal to bU}, and it is a matter of vital importance to the growers of the 
wool/ 

‘Alessrs. Thomas & Cook, wool brokers, of 73, Basingliall Street, 
E.C,, say: — ^ 

e ai e \ er\ pleased to note that an effort has been made to more 
caietulh clubb and skirt wool clips from the Colony. We are very strongly 
of opinion that as a whole tiiis will be very greatly to the advantage of the 
growers, if the classing does not necessitate making too many of the very 
small lots of each quality. A large grower might pack his hoggets, ewes. 
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ami' wetliBrs, separately^ ^ even 'select; and pack tlie best of tliese foi*'' 
lengtliS;, , etc., separately from tlie others^ and also Iceep liis pieces,, bellies 
and locks, but packing these together" as. 'skirts. Speak.mg from 50 years’ 
experience of selling wool in the London, market, we are eonvinced that 
small lots do not as a, rule sell n-s well as large ones, and this is, .why we 
suggest that in small clips, the classing would not be carried to the extent 
of making a number of very small lots.’ 

,‘^M,ess.rs.. Willans .& Overb'iirg, wool broke.rs,. of , 4 , .9, ..and .11,.. Moor- 
gate Street, E.C., say: — ' 

^'There can be little doubt that the efforts of the Assoeiation referred 
to in the letter of the Superintendent of Agrieiiltnral Co-operation, Cape- 
town, have resulted in a general improvement in the classing and get-np 
of the wool from Soiitii Africa. Mo doubt the introduction of a hrationai 
Brand which in time would be recognised as a guarantee of regiilarity in 
classing and careful skirting, would be of considerable help to the trade 
and assist in improving the get-np of the wool, but it appears to ns to be 
a difhenlt matter to prevent nnsernpnloiis persons from using a similar 
brand and tliixs Ixenefiting themselves ai the cost of those Avho are entitled 
to the advantage. Imiformity in length of staple, regularity in condition 
and colour and careful skirting are the most important points in connec- 
tion with wool in the grease. We shall be happy to provide yon with any 
further information yon may require, but tbe Superintendent, Mr. P. J. 
Hannon, appears to have a thorough knowledge of what is required — the 
difSciiity, of course, being to persuade the owners that the better the wool 
is got up, the more profitable the returns.’ 

^Alessrs. Chas. Balme & Co., brokers, 61, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
report (at the conclusion of the previous wool sales) : — 

‘A few lots of new clip. greasy wools from the Western Province, 
which bad been speeially classed and skirted in accordance with advice 
given by the Government Expert were offered during the series. These 
clips, which were in exceptionally light condition, attracted Tinusually 
keen competition, and sold at prices ranging from Is. to Is. 1-1 d. per lb., 
figures which fully demonstrate the advantages accruing to growers from 
efficiently classing and skirting their wools. It is to be hoped that flock 
ovmers in other parts of the South African Colonies, who have not 
hitherto troubled themselves to class and skirt, will also be induced by the 
Government officials to take greater pains in preparing their wools for 
market, and that if nothing else is attempted, they will at least remove 
dung-lumps and hea\w sldrts from the fleeces before they are packed.’ ” 

STATimes. ,, ,. .v 

Mr. Hannon publishes in his report the following statistics of sup- 
ply, consumption and prices of wool, which should prove interesting' to ’ 
]»Mstoral farmers in this Colony: — A 
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Highest Point, [ Lowest Point. | pofnU 

1906. 

Year. 

d. i Year. 

d. . d. 

1 

.d. 

Austra.liani, g-ood, avera'^e, greasy . 

1S99 

154 ! '895 

7.V 1 Hi 

mi 

■ .Sydney, grea.sy ... ... . 


13 I .5 

6 1 9I 

1 1 . 

„ Adelaide, greasy ... 

5 ^ 

11 i 

5 . S' 

' 9 l 

,, N.Z. .greasy 


IS \ 

72 1 

ml 

C.rossbred, greasy... 

!l!> 

16T 1901 

9 : i2| 

; 1 

16T 

Cape, Eastern/ fleece ... 

:»3 

14 1S95 i 

6\ ■ 10.] 

io| 

Argentine, greasy (36 percent, yield) ... 

3 3 

94 i " 

4 i 7 , ! 

81 

Mohair, Turkish .... 

00 

32 1892 ; 

i i 

12 ' 22 ' 

t6| 


The total aiiiiiiaT value of Colonial supplies of wools,, in 189f5,v 1899_,. 
1903 and 1906^, lias been: — . 


' Year,. i. 

Australian Bales i 

Cape Bales. 

j 

1 .Average Value 
; per Bale. 

Tot.al \'alue. 




: ^ 

£ 

’S95 

2,oO:r,oco 

269,000 

1 ^ ^ 

24,970,000 

1899 : 

.1:, 641, 000 

267,000 

1 Hi 

27,666,000 

1903 

1,451,000 

234,000 

ml 

22, 747,. 000 ■ 

1906 ..| 

'1 ■■■: ■ 

r, 833,000 : 

238,000 

. I m 

: i 

|. 

35,207,000 


It will be seen that the value per ..bale is. the Mgliest. on record, for 
last year, and the total value is also the record digiire in the annals of the 

world's wool markets, 

Dealingy specially with Cape wools^ the imports into Great Britain 
direct in l!)0i> amounted to 191,536 bales^ with 31,714 shipped to the 
Continent, against 190^581 and .28,106 in 1905 respeetivelj. 

The disposal of Cape wools shipped to England stood thus from the 
21st Xoveiiihor, 1905, to the 19th B’ovember^ 1906 : — 
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Into Eng-iand, for sales ... 

For London sales 
Forwarded to Interior 
Continent 
, America 


Bales. 

36,000 

34»5oo 

125,400 

100 


Bales. 

195,960 


Into Continent direct 





4^463 

,, America „ 






Total 



238,423 

This output was divided thus: 

: — 





Western Province 





20,336 

Eastern Province 

. .■ 




i 74 . 7 ^f 

Natal and Interior 





43 » 3 o 6 ' 

Prices during 1906 : — 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Sept. Dec. 


d 

d 

d 

d 

d d 

Fleece, superior Western 

U 

H 

Hi 

14I 

14I T41 

,, averagfe Eastern 

lOj 

lOj 

io| 

10 

10 IO.| 

Grease, Cape 

io| 

iG 

12 

1 1 

IO| II 


Imports of mohair into England 


Turkey, etc. 
Cape 


1906 

lbs. 

10.500.000 

14.600.000 


1905 

lbs. 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 


1904 

ibs. 

10,800,000 

14,000,000 


■t ' 

The Consiil-General for Portugal at Johanneshiirg lias intimated to- 
the Transvaal Government that land can no longer be granted to foreign 
svi tiers on the ITiiilla Plateau in the Province of Angola, Portuguese "West 
Africa, as all vacant property there is now reserved for Portuguese sul> 
jects. 


The Government of Western x\ustralia has decided to offer the sum of 
£100 for an efficient stone and stump gathering machine ; ‘ and a public 
trial of tlie competing machines is to take place in February, 1908. The- 
whining machine will be required to remove or gather into convenient roiys^ 
all stones and stumps of not less tan 4 indies 'across their longest axis and! 
not exceeding 56 fbs. in weight*' ,, 
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The Leiiii Board. 


THLY MEETING. 


'.Ok tiie 25tlL ^ 3(>tli Septe-iiiber .usual niontlily iueet.ing was lield in 
llaritzkirg. Mr. Leonard AcutL .one- 'of tlie original nieinbers, 'was 
eleGted* tlie ensuing year. ' Owing to illness, , Mr. E. T. 

Mullens was pre'ventecl from being -pi^eseiit. 

In view of the large number of applications which .have been received 
for land, it was decided at the previous meeting of the Board that further 
applications for land, other than at Wintertoii, Winkel Spruit, on the Oribi 
Flats, ill the idciiiity of the Umtainvuna, and in Ziiliilancl, should not, 
.for 'the tiiiie being, be entertained; consequently only eight applicants 
appeared before the Board in support, of their applications. A number of 
other’ applicants ■ who had previously appeared before the Board were 
.finally' passed on. the production of.- satisfactory evidence in respect t>o 
their cap'ital and stock. 

An interesting report was laid before the Board by the Superin- 
tendent of Settlements, from wliielx it appeared tliat upwards of 600 acres 
of ' lucerne ' are under . cultivatio.n at . the 'Weeneii Irrigation Settlement, 
together .with .some 350; acres of -forage. A large nunibar of vines and 
fruit tims have also, been planted, in addition to crops of w.]ieat, .barley, 
peas, -onions, - and ■ mealies. The -report shows' .that the estimated value 
of the standing crops amounts to over £9,000. There- is every reason to 
believe that there is a great future for lucerne, which grows extremely 
well in the Settlement. 

On Thursday night, 26th September, the Board left Maritzburg and 
Journeyed by rail to KwambonamM,,. whicli is situated in the .Lower 
ITnifolosi Division of Zululand, and .which was ■ reached at sundown on 
the following day. At Enipangeni Station .the- .Board was met by. Mr. 
A. E. Turnbull, the local Magistrate, who introduced Mr. G. W. Higgs, 
who had been engaged to. act ^as, guide during- .the to'ur. 

On Saturday, tlie 28th, the Board left Kwainbonambi at 6 a.in., and 
traveiiecl by mule wagon through the lands lying to the west of the rail- 
way as far as the Isitesa Lake. From that point it proceeded some five 
sniles on foot to tlie north side of the TJmfolosi Eiver, inspecting the lands 
m route. It did not return to camp until five in the evening. At 6.30 
the following morning the Board eommenced its inspection of the landsf 
lying north of the Mangu Bush and 'between the railway and Beserve 
Ho. I¥. 

On Monday, the 30tb, the Board joined the tra'in from Somkele and 
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<letraiiied,at EDipaiigeiii, from which station it set out for the ITiiizingazi 
lake for the ' purpose of , inspeeting- the .lands overlooking the lake. . A halt 
for lunch was made, on the borders, of the- lake lying, within Eeserve .No. 
YI.tbut^ as it was found impossible toneaeh the north end of the lake, 
.:a wide detour had to be. made. .On 'Xeaching a ra..vme which was ini- 
passable to vehicular transport, the Board was compelled to leave the mule 
wagon and travel some distance on foot. The Board eventually returned, 
to Einpangeni at 7.30 in the evening. 

Owing to. There being only ...a : 'tri-weekly railway service between 
Empangeni and Giiiginlilovu^ the Board had to remain over Tuesday^ 
which was devoted to inspecting the sugar cane on the farins of Mr, 0, 
B. Addison and others in the immediate vicinity of the station, andf later 
in the day^ the block of land between the Magistracy and Eeserve No. Y. 
'Tile Board has, therefore, made an inspection of praetieallv all the land 
available for settlement , between the Ihnhlatnzi and the Fnifolosi Bi'vers. 

We understand the Board has reported that tliere is a block of froiii 
15,000 to 20,000 acres of laud south of the Umfolosi, lying east and west 
of the railway, which is eminently suited to the eiiltivatioii of sugar 
«eane. There is, in addition, on the west side, high-lying ground wliicli 
•would make excellent homestead sites. Orchards could be advantageously 
laid off on the northern (across the river), western, and soutlici*ii 
boundaries of the sugar land. The magiii-fieent fresh water lake of 
Isitesa, and the Emfolosi Eiver may possible prove an attraction in tlie 
future. 

The remainder of the lands lying south and east of the liiie^ as far 
south as Empangeni, is suitable for grazing purposes. Cattle, native 
sheep, and goats are doing /well on the lands. Persian sheep might , also 
fhrive well. 

On the Bmldatuzi lands which were recently thrown open for allot- 
ment the Board found sugar cane of only one year’s growth looking as 
well as any on the finest land iii Nataly, and the Coast members of the 
Board agreed that they had never seen better canes for their age. The 
Board considers that the planters in this district have every chance of 
■.'.■success, 

Prior to the departure of the train on YYdnesday morning, the 
Board visited the Government Forest Station at Empangeni. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held in Maritzburg on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, the 22nd and 23rd inst., and on Thursday, the 24th, 
the Board, accompanied by the Minister of xigricniture, will start on an , 
annual tour of inspection of the Winterton and Weenen Settlements. 
After visiting Winterton, the Board will inspect the farm ‘■‘Yarkens- 
fontein,’’' which is situated near Colenso, and which has, up to the pre- 
•sent, been reserved in eonneetion with a iatge, irrigation scheme which it ' 
was at one time proposed to undertake ' 
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Ffuit and Vegefatle 

Drying and Evaporaiing* 

; By E. R. SaweEj Director, Experiment Statioiis. 

The ora’aiiised export of fresli fruit, tliongli offering a long soiiglitp’enieclr 
■for tlie eoiigestion of supplies at' local centres of consumption, leaves our 
outlying districts still at a loss in riev- of tlie difficulties of transporting 
siicRperisliaUe prodim to- the railway. The only means of utilising any' 

' siirpliis in. such districts has in the past been that of preserving’ witli the 
aid of syrups, etc. The process of bottling, however, entails much labour 
and' the' expense attendant on the many accessories recfuired, such as sugar, - 
.■cans, covers, etc. The. process of evaporating consists, briefly in preserving" 
fni.it, a'lid vegetables by the. artificial evaporati.oii of , their moisture., 
whereby. 'their food value .is -not' only .not impaired but , increased, and the 
• pro'diiets, perishable in their natural form, rendered capable of being 
stored in a eoneentrated form for future use or sale. 'Drying, in the sun,, 
while a cheap 'method, is in this country attended, wi'th considerable ..risk’ 
of rain at the time wdien the work- would have to be carried out, and 'at is- 
not ,,8,0 effectual a.s evaporating in .a properly constructed niaebine, for in' 
the former case the aroma and bouquet of tbe product is not only evapor- 
ated, but also dissipated. The use of trays placed one above another in 
the evaporator, while not sensibly retarding the' drying process, causes th-e- 
partially dried procliict in the higher, trays to absorb the flavour and boii-' 
qiiet given off from the less dried produce in the lower trays. 

METHOD OF BVAPORATIhlG. 

.The method of setting fruit on 'vegetables to dry is really a simple one,.. 
and can be readily acquired. A fire is lighted in .the oven, cold^ air passeS; , 
in at the bottom opening, is heated on its ■ passage, ■ and- is distributed .by , 
a deflector spreader, causing thus* a free circulation of heated air through, 
the trays placed in the upper part of the ■ apparatus. A thermometei" 
marks the temperature reached, and this latter can he modified hy the- 
admission of more, or the greater exchision of, fresh air through the valve 
on the spreader. In case of th® heat ffieing too great, it may. .also be- 
lessened by opening the fire-box. Ordinary coal can be burut,^ so also can 
wood, coke, etc. The sides being double-cased, and the space between being 
filled with sand, ashes, or some slowly conducting material, very little- 
lieat is lost, as can be readily seen by placing the hand anywhere on the- 
outside of the apparatus. The fruit or vegetables, after being cut, sliced, 
or otherwise prepared, according to their several requirements, are placed: 
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on the wire netting of the wooden trays in succession. Tlie fluting of 
the wire netting allows of a larger drying surface being exposed, and more 
material can be dried^, inasmuch as one piece does not, as a nile, come in 
contact with its neighbours, and so dries better and more rapidly. Idiere 
are two ways of filling the upper part of the apparatus, the one being by 
putting each tray in suecessiTely from helow, until the one first put in 
gradually rises to the top; the other way is by putting in each tray, as 
filled, at the top of the apparatus, and letting it work its way down until 
it reaches the bottom. Which way is to be adopted depends Upon the 
kind of fruit or yegetable. Those kinds which, like apples, pears, and 
Yegetables generally, are of a more or less hard nature are placed in at the 
bottom, 'L€., where the heat is greatest, the trays ascending successively 
until the top, or coolest part, is reached, wdiile such niaterials as stone- 
fruit, berries, etc., which would, if at once exposed to a strong heat, burst 
the skill and let the juice escape, are placed in from the top, and the 
trays gTadiially work their way down. In this way the skin is not 
cracked, but slowly dries up and hardens, retaining the juice within the 
fruit. 

TEEATMEKT OE EEUIT. 

Apples . — The method of preparing apples to be evaporated is as 
follows : They are first pared, cored, and sliced by a very simple and in- 
genious machine which will either pare, core and slice the apples, or, by 
removing a knife, wull only pare them as for w^hole apples or the so-called 
^N’ornaandy Pippins. After the apples have been pared, cored, and sliced 
they are placed in a tub of perfectly clean water, containing a small 
C|uantity of salt, wdiich prevents oxidation and discolouration. They are 
then cut once vertically, and all bruises, specks, and parings trimmed away 
to prcduee the weil-knowm apple rings of eommerce. They are then 
placed thinly on a tray and entered at the lower end of the upper flue.. 
Sometimes a little sulphur may be sprinkled on the furuace with great 
advantage for the purpose of bleaching the rings. The first tray remains 
in the position just mentioned until the second tray is ready— whicli will 
be in four or five minutes— to be placed under the first tray; the third 
tray is then filled in the nsual manner and placed under the second tray, 
and when the fourth tray is ready the first three trays are pushed forward 
in the fine, and the fourth tray takes the place of ]N"o. 1, and so on until 
the top flue is full On tlie arrival of the first tray at the upper end of 
the flue the contents are examined, and those that are sufficiently dried 
are removed, and the remainder turned over and returned down the lower 
and cooler flue. In many cases one tray will hold the whole of the con- 
tents (vhicli are nearly dried) of two or three trays, the empty ones being 
taken away to be again filled with fresh fruit. The degi'ee of heat used ' 
for drpng apples is from 17B degs. to' '240 degs. Fahrenheit; and, the 
occupied varies from two to four hours,, according to the variety of the ' 
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^?,p'ple^, but from two to two and' a half hours is the usual time. Wliole 
apples recfiiire a imieh longer ' time, ^'eight to ten .hours, .according to size 
and Tariety. ' , ^ 

Plums are dried in the same manner except, that they... are placed in 
the evaporator at once. Tliey should he -gradecl according to size and be 
‘uniformly ripe.. During the -process of evaporation pliiiiis ought to be, 
reiiioved from the evaporator once , or twice for the purpose of cooling 
tlieiii and toughening the s.kin and so prevent burstingV which they are 
liable to do, because the skin does not allow the moisture in the fruit to 
. freely escape wlien first placed in the machine. As soon as the plniiis. 
comnieiice to shrivel, , all danger of bursting is past, and -they may then 
remain in the evaporator until dry. The time recpiired for plums is from 
six to ten hours, and the temperature requisite 240 degs. to 300 degs. 
Fahrenheit. Plums may be steamed for a few minutes and then split in 
half, thus entirely dispensing with the cooling process and considerably 
reducing the length of time required in drying. 100 ft. of fresh plums 
wall give about 30 ,ft. of dried. 

Apriro/s are simply cut in two, the stones being taken out, and the 
fruit then dried'' just like apples, at from 240 degs. to 250 degs. F.ahren- 
heit. They take from two to three hours to dry. From 100 ft. of fresh 
fruit, 10' to. 12 It), of. dried willresult. . 

Peaches should first be peeled and then treated similarly to apricots. 
The temperature required is 200 clegs, to 212 clegs. Fahrenheit, and two to 
three hours to dry. 

Pears for drying purposes ought not to be quite ripe. They are 
peeled, and either dried whole, or, more generally, are divided, and the 
seed-vessels cut out, the stems being left on. They then require steaming 
for eight or ten minutes, and are filled in from the bottom upw^ards. The 
temperature used is 212 clegs, to 240 degs. Fahrenheit, and the pears will 
take five to seven lionrs to dry if divided, or seven to nine hours if wdiole. 
From 100 ft. of fresh pears 12 to 16 fts. of dried ones will be obtained. 
llTien preparing the pears before drying, the fiavoiir will be improved if a 
little sugar be added to the water in which they are cooked, and to this 
may be put the juice of the removed seed-vessels and peelings. 

Si'f awherries. Such fruits as strawberries, bilberries, etc., can quite 
eamly be dried, and they retain their flavour satisfactorily. They are 
filled in fiom above, just as with cherries. They require drying for four 
or five hours at not too high a temperature, say, not higher than 140 clegs. 
Fahrenheit. 

Ftgs ought to be placed in the evaporator at once and treated the same 

as plums but without the cooling process. 

Currants of all kinds only require, “grading’^ before being dried. 
Tune, two or three hours. Temperatuip, 180 degs. to 200 degs. Fahren- 

WrtT'l- ” 
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TEBATMENT OF YEGETABLES. 

All vegetables (herbs alone excepted) require^ in addition to tlie 
peeling., slicing, or cutting up, to be steamed or cooked for five to seven 
ininiites before they are dried. This is necessary in order to keep tlieir 
colour and to prevent their becoming hard. When xlried on a smaU 
scale the cooking in boiling water is generally sutlicient. In factories, 
and where dried on a large scale, regular steaming apparatus is iisedl 
Like apples, vegetables are always filled in from below^ upw^ards. 

French Beans. — These are ent into strips by a special machine, and 
cooked for a few minutes. A little soda added to the w^ater helps to pre- 
serve their bright green colour. Time required for drying, three-qiiarters 
to one hour. Temperature loO degs. to 160 degs. Fahrenheit. 100 ft. 
of fresh beans give 10 to 12 ft. of dr}v 

Peas require simply shelling and a few minutes’ cooking. They 
should not be quite ripe, and are laid thinly on the trays, and will take 
one to one and a half hours to dry. Temperature, 212 clegs, to 220 degs. 
Fahrenheit. 100 ft. of green pods will yield about 10 to 12 ft. of dried 
peas. 

Cabbages , — With cabbages the inid-rib of the leaf is cut out, and also 
the thicker ribs when they occur; the cabbages are then cut up, cooked, 
spread thinly on the trays, and dried as usual for about three houm 
From 100 ft. of green stuff about 7 ft. of dry cabbage can be got. Eed 
cabbage must be cooked only for a very short time, or it will lose its 
colour. - 

Cauliflowers. — Cauliflowers are broken up into single pieces or lumps, 
cooked for about five minutes, and dried like cabbage. They often get a 
brown colour in drying, but, on cooking again, the white colour reappeai's. 
From three to four hours is required for the drying. From 100 ft. of 
the liesh rauliffocver heads some 4 to 5 ft, of dried produce cvili bo 
obtained. 

Carroi^^.— Carrots are cleaned, scraped, and cut into slices of about 
one eighth inch thickness. After cooking they are spread lightly on the 
trays and dried for three hours to three-and-a-half hours. 100 ft. of the 
fresh vegetable yield about 8 ft. of dried carrots. 

Celery. Celery is cleaned, peeled, and cut into strips one-eighth 
inch thick. It must be cooked until half soft, and then laid on trays 
just like apple ‘'wings.” The drying takes three to four hours, and from 
100 ft. of fresh celery about ft. of dry celery can be got. 

Onions. ith onions the shell is removed, and they are cut into slices 
about a quarter inch thick. They take, three to four hours to dry. From 
100 ft. of fresh onions 10 to 12 ft. of dried onions may be obtained. 

Poiatoes.—Ait^r washing and peelings potatoes can be either cut up 
into thin slices ^or into strips. When putting' them in bpiling water be- 
fore drying it is well to add some salt to the wmter. They w^ill dry in 
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two .or three liours at a temperature of 200 degs. to 212 degs. Fa:hren]ie,it 
(90 degs., to 100 degs, G,)., 

Herbs, etc . — -Various lierbshsucli as- parsley^,' mint, roseniarv, laveiide-r, 
woodruff, etc,; can be similarly dried. They must not be put in boiling 
ivater iiefore drying. With some^, .such as parsley, mint, etc., it is a good 
plan to grind them to a powder' after drying. 

Hush rooms will dry perfectly well; but Asparagus is of too watery a 
iiaiiire to deal with' successfully by drying. ■ 

SELEGTIOV OE FEUIT. 

When fruit is intended for sale, care must he taken in the selection, 
-ali-ke as regarchs iinifo'rmity of kind, si.ze, ripeness, soundness, and quality. 
Tills can never be secured if a number of different sorts of apples for in- 
staiiee are dried together, or fallen fruit is used with sound fruit. 

PACKING AND STOEim 

Afier fruit or Tegetables have been dried they ought to be left ex- 
posed to the air for six or seven days in a dry, wndl-ventilated room. If 
put away in boxes at once after drying, they are apt to become mouldy. 
Tliey need watcliing from time to time while in the store room, and any 
bad fruit, etc., must be removed, or that which turns mouldy must be 
further dried in tlie oven. After this,, the" produce may be .packed in 
'ivooclen.' boxes, bottles, '.etc., and will keep perfectly well, though not 'ex-'' 
'chided from -the air. 

PEEPAEATTON OF THE DEIED MATEEIAL FOE USE. 

When required for use, the dried fruit or vegetables merely require 
soaking in warm water for four to six hours, according to the , nature of 
the material. After the soaking, they are cooked just as one would cook 
fresh fruit or vegetables. Apples should be cooked in the same water as 
that in which they are soaked. Tegetables, when required for soups, meed 
no preliminary soaking, but are put in the broth direct, long enough 
beforehand to ensure their beco-ming: tender. 


See to your plough mouldboards this spring, and donff- put them away 
after ploughing without giving them a coating of heavy grease first, 
otherwise you will only have yourself to blame for the rust that appears 
on them. In fact, all your implements should be well oiled and looked 
after: because machinery ig made for farm use it does not follow that it 
.is; ■ma3evfor'.-®:e(uBe 
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European Prioes of Sugar. 

"The following statement was .]}repared b}' the British Board of Trade, in 
response to an Order of the House of Commons, dated loth Jiiiv, calling 
ior a return '■“showing, with regard to Londoig Paris, and Berlin, the priee 
of sugar and the diity levied thereon at the first day of Harclg 1903^, 1904^ 
1905, 1906, and 1901 (in eontiniiation of Parliamentary Paper hTo, 132, 
nf, Session 1906).” " 

With regard to this return, it is explained timt the prices given are 
those of the kind of sn^r most largely consnmed by the working classes 
in each eapital. It is not to be. understood that'- the prices refer to a 
uniforiii grade of sugar in the three cities. 




RETAIL PRICE OF 
At M.^kch IS' 

SUGAR 

r. 



5903 

1904 

^905 

1 906 , 1 

I 907. 

London ; 

d per lb. 

d per lb. 

d. per lb. 

d. per lb. 

d. per lb. 

Retail Price 

.i?d. 

ih' 


'■ -2 . " 'i 

2 ' "■ 

Customs Duly ... 

0-45 

0*45 

0*45 

045,' i 

0*45 

Excise Diitj' 



■ ' . '. ■ ■ 

■■■'. ' '.Cl 


.Paris : 




1 


, Retail. Price ' ... 

: 4^' ' ■ j 

3 

■■ 3K.: 

'3"' 1 

.3 

Customs Dutyf ... 

' ■ 3 •^3'" 

i'44n 

I-44* 

1-44* 

i '44=*' 

, Excise .Duty 

279- 


i-iS*. 1 

' ' • ' • 1 

. ' ! 

riS" ■ 

i‘ iS"' 

■:B,ERLiN,::. ' ' 



■ 1 



Retail Price 



.,j 

- ■■■ .1 

i;: ! 


. ^.Customs DutyJ, ... | 

3 *i 8 . 

i I*02t 

■ ' . I‘02r ; 

: ■ ■ . '■'! 

' r 07. 'j' 

■■ ■: .''.r. 

roi 

Excise Duty 

roq. 1 

. ■. .1 

! ' 0 7 ,6 ' j 

.... 'V'-i' 

J 076 j 

0 79 


^Including" also the Mxe de raffinage^' levied equally on imported su^ar and on 

;sa^ar:bf,nome:production.'\\\V:, 

tin force from ist September, 1903. ' 

fin France and Germany imported sugar, is subject to Excise Duty in additioii , 
to Import Duty proper. The “Customs Duty** stated above for these countries''',-: 
includes the total amount of duty payable on impoi-tation — i,e.^ it includes both , 
Import ' and ' Excise "Duty . 
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©faiiilers . im Gremi Briimim'. 

Ax Order issuecllw' tlie; British Board of Agrieuitiire on the :33rd August 
last eoritaiiied regulations for dealing with glanders or farcy in horses^., 
asses, and mules. 

Xotiheatioii ' of the presence of the disease having been iimde witli all' 
practicable speed to an Inspector of the Local Authority, tliroiigh a con- 
stable of the police force^ the Local Anthority is enipowered to order the- 
shiiighter of all diseased animals and the cpiarantiiie of all suspected or- 
in-eoiitaer animals, .during which ■ .cpiarantine they may be subjected, with 
tiir ecnseiit oi“ the owner, to the nialleiii test by a A eterinary Iiispeetor’ 
of the Loc*aI Aiitjiority. Sliould the test result in definite evidence of thO' 
disease in an aiiiiiial, the animal must be slaughtered at once; whilst iii' a 
ease wliere the indications obtained as- a result of the test do not,, in 
the opinion of the Teterinary Inspector, amount to definite evidence of 
tiie disease, the test is to be applied a second time, before twelve days" 
elapse. If the seeoiid application does not result in definite e^icfence - of 
the disease, the quarantine .requirements can be withdrawn. 

In the case of, every animal slaughtered, in' which at the time of 
slaughter the- eli,iiical' symptoms are not definite evidence of the disease, a 
posUmorie'iB exaiiiination, lu’ a Veterinary I.nspector, is required to be- 
lield. If t.his examination does not show that the animal was affected 
-with glaiiclers, the Local Authority is required to pay to the owner, -out of 
tlie local rates, the full value of the animal iininediately before it received 
the malleni test, as eonqjensation, but the sum paid may not exceed £50* 
or £12 for an ass or niiile. Should, moreover, the veterinary 
exaiiiiiiatiOThiiiow that the animal was affected with glanders, the Local 
Antiioiity is rtMiiirecl to pay one-Iialf of the value of the animal, the maxi- 
mum being £25 for a horse and £6 for an ass or mule. 

Power is give! to Local Authorities to make such regulations as tliey 
may think tit for any -of the following purposes: (a) for providing for 
file cleansing and disinfection of places used by, and of utensils, mangers,, 
feeding-troughs, pens," hurdles, or other things used for or about any 
diseased animal: (h) for providing for the cleansing and disinfection of 
vans or carts or other vehicles used for carrying any diseased horse, ass, or 
mub.; on laiid otherwise than on. a railway; (<?) for prescribing the mode 
in which such cleansing anS such disinfection are to be effected; (d) for 
providing ihar such places, utensils, etc., are to be cleansed and disinfected 
at the expense of the Local Aktharity,.or of the owner, lessee, or occupier 
thereof; (e) for regulating the\^aknig out of any stable, building, field, or 
other place of any fodder, litte^ or -other thing that has been in contact 

'\ ' 
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with or used for or about any diseased horse, ass or niule; and (/) for 
requiring’ the removal b}' the .owner from contact with horses^ .asses^, o.r 
mules, of litter used for or about any diseased animal. If any person failS'^ 
to cleanse and disinfect in accordance with such regulations, the Local 
Authority . may have the work done and recover the expenses .thereby, iii- 
eiirred. from Mm. 

It is made unlawfiii for any person to allow a diseased animal to- 
appear in any public place or thoroughfare or on a common or unenclosed- 
land; and where an animal is found under such conditions, the Local 
Authority is empowered to order its destruction, any expenses ineurred 
in connection therewith being recoverable from the owner of the animal. 

The earcase^ of animals slaughtered must be buried in quieldiine, ox 
burnt, or destroyed by cbemieal agents, or be disposed of in aiiv other 
manner as the Board of Agriculture may permit by license. 

Under this Order no horse, ass, or mule, brought to Great Britain 
from any other country except Ireland, the Channel Islands, or the Isle 
of Man, can be landed unless it is accompanied by a certhicate of a 
veterinary surgeon to the effect that he examined the animal iiiiinediatel}’' 
before it was embarked, or whilst it was on board the vessel, as the case' 
may be, and that he found that the animal did not show symptoms of 
disease. The Order further enacts that if any horse, ass, or mule is landed 
in contravention of the Order, the owner thereof, and the owner and the 
lessee and ocenpier of the place of landing where such animal is landed, 
and also the owner and the charterer and the master of the vessel from 
wliich the same is landed, shall, each according to and in respect of his 
own acts and defaults, be deemed guilt}' of an offence against the Act of 
and renders himself liable to a penalty of £20. 


Under the ^‘shares*'’ or metayage system of farming in vogue in certain 
parts of France — ^principally in the department of Allier — ^the cultivator 
tills the soil for the land-owner on condition of receiving a share, gener- 
ally a half, of its produce, the owner furnishing the whole or part of the 
stock, implements, etc. tyU 


It is estimated that growing pigs placed on rape at about twenty-five 
R* the acre will for two or three months require only half as much grain as- 
sty-fed animals. Pigs running out like this also tend to become stouter 
and healthier than when in confinement. They will live and grow on the* 
rape without a supplement of grain, but a small addition of the latter has- 
been found profitable. Dry sows, however, will do well on the rape alone- 
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IrHgaiion and Drainage. 

Where nat-iiral drainage , is not afforded^ it must, sooner' or later be sup- 
plied by 'man: , Tlie .amount of water wMcb- is actually taken ixp by plants 
is: perhaps b'lit, :a small part of , what ' is . usually applied to the . land ' by 
irrigation. . The excess water, with the exception of what is eYaporateci, 
.soaks' away, into the soil and. seeks the' lower levelst and it is .from .the 
aeeimiiilatio'imf this water in the low places that the necessity for drain- 
age eciiies. , . 

The experience' in the- Yakima Valley of the State of Washington ^ 
.hasj, a.eco,rcling ■ to Mr. S. 0. Jayne,, of the U.S. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations^ who has prepared a lengthy report on irrigation in 'the 
Yaki.m.a Valie^g bee'u snch as to confirm the rule that may be laid clow'ii 
with, regard to practically ' every irrigated district in the Western States,, 
or wherever irrigation is practised, .that, drainage is alwat'-s a necessary 
.ndjanct,, and must go hand in- band w-ith it. Some sections, he says, are 
so favoured 'by nature as to have .this requirement, supplied, but the 
niajorlty of the irrigated .districts of. the West are not so fortunate .'in 
this 'respect, .liiid the YaMma Valley- is one. of 'the6'e'. Before irriga'tioii 
w,as., begun, the subsoil- on the higher/lands.' was, wm' are' told, practically 
wiihoiit'' rn- 0 'i'.st'iire, a'lid its .eapaeitj 'for' absorption was therefore* large, 
so tbar the exx-ess water for a fe^v years was taken care of, and the 
neeessit'j for drai'iiage in many places wus not realised until much damage 
had resulted. There are thousands, of .acres of what lias been valuable 
.and |)i‘oductive land, now praet'iealiy ..worthless swunip or -alkali waste, 
bec'aus.e the need, of '.drainage was not. soon enough realised a'lid the 
means for it provided. 

Six drainage districts have been organised in Yakima County, and 
ihcusaiids of dollars have been spent for the eonstruetiun of ditches 
wlierf^ iliteeii years ago the idea of drainage was not dreamed of, and 
where if one had suggested such for future need he -would have been 
ccnsiclered nientalij unbalaneed. This work was delayed too long, and 
the delay has so increased the cost of construction that, where thousands 
have now been spent, hundreds would have been more than ample if 
the wxmk had been undertaken before the damage had gone so far. Tliese 
lands requiring drainage are not confined to the Yakima county, but 
'are found throughout the valley wherever irrigation has been practised 
for mj length of time. 

The low' lands, especially those under the lower or older canals, 
are the first to suffer, and it is not many years from the time high line 
dikffies are built and in operation until the injury begins. Tlie inpiry, 
moreover, is not always to the low-lying -lands alone: in some places the 
need of drainage is plainly evident, even on hillsides with comparatively 
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steep slopes. This is due to the outcropping of hardpaii or impervious 
.stuilii aloiig wliieli the water gradually works from the liiglier levels, 
.aim, enniiig out on the hillsides ' and evaporating, leaves the fatal alkali, 
which destroys the crops and ruins the land. 

In the Yakima district a large amount of drainage, Mr. Jayne ad- 
vises, siioiild be done ; and there are also in the Eilensburg district con- 
siderable areas now worthless for anything more than pasture, ail due to 
the ' same cause — excessive irrigation. At Ivennetvick, where the summer 
of 1906 was the fourth season that water had been flowing in the canal, 
there is increased evidence of the need of drainage, and already several 
hiiodred acres have been transformed from sandy desert to duck ijonds. 
The question of drainage is one of growing importance with every year 
that irrigation continues. Experience hae shown that delays are fatal 
when the struggle is against the combinatioii of water and alkali, and 
lor this reason all possible' precautions should be taken in the future 
to forestall such injuries as have already been experienced, due to neglect 
in pi'oviding drainage in proper time. 


Pmimts mf m Berkshit^e Pi&« 

The following schedule, recently revised by a special committee of the 
British Berkshire Society, was adopted by the council at their Srnithfieid 
meeting in December last : — 

Colour. — Black, •with wEite on face, feet and tip of tail. 

Shin. — Fine and free from wrinkles. 

Hair. — ^Long, fine and plentiful. 

Head. — Moderately short, face dished, snout broad, and wide be- 
tween the eyes and ears. ■ 

Ears . — Fairly large, carried erect or slightly inclined forward and 
fringed with fine hair. 

Xecl \ — Medium length, evenly set on the shoulders; jowl full and not 
heavy. 

Shoulders. — Fine and well sloped backwards, free from coarseness. 
Bach . — ^Long and straight, ribs w^ell sprung, sides deep. 

Hams. — Wide and deep to hocks. 

Tail. — Set high and fairly large. 

Flanlc . — Deep and well let down, making straight underline. 

Legs and Feet. — Short, straight and strong, set wide apart, and hoofs 
.''nearly' 

Ohjections are a perfectly black face, foot, or tail. A ^'•'rose** back. 
White or sandy spots on the body. ' A white .ear. A very coarse mane,'; 
;'.;aai:';inbent knees/::': 
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The Destruction of Locusts. 

S.A. LOCUST BUEEAU'S SEGGESTIOXS. 


The; Coiiimittee of Control of tlie South African Central Locust Biirean, 
■reeeiitly submitted a report to. the various South African Governments 
eontainiiig some recoiiiinendations in' eonnection with the destrnction . of 
loeiists vciili arseiiiear soiiitions, based upon the results of a siiceessfiil \ use 
of it over such widely dilferent topographical conditions as those pre- 
: sented . by the abrupt, and hilly nature of I^s'atal and the plains of the 
Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony. 

In preparing til e poiso,n^, white arsenic^ soda^, and treacle as n 
sweetening agent were originally used by., the planters of fsFatal. In the 
course of the Goverimieiit's operations it was found impracticable to trans- 
port treacle advantageous!}' over long distaneesj and treacle sugar and 
mill sweepings were adopted. Subsequently, on the suggestion of Mr. 
C. P. Loiinsbury, the Cape Entomologist, a trial was made with arsenite 
of soda in Aatal, and this proved of so great an advantage, economically, 
over the arsenic and soda solution that it is now adopted by all the 
Governments.. 

In view of the advisability of a more general adoption of poisoning 
than even now exists, the ('ommittee has made the following suggestions 
in order that recognised formulae for the preparation and use of such 
poison may he agreed upon. 

The formulae for arsenical solution for the destruction of wingless 
ioeiists are given — the white arsenic solution and the arsenite of soda or 
sodium arsenite solutio.n. . 

White Ansmvic Solution. 

Formula, 


White Arsenic (Arsenious Oxide) ,.•••• • • 1 pound. 
Soda (Caustic or WasWg) .... . , .... . . 8 ounces. 
Sugar or. Treacle ... ... . . ... ..... . . . . .2—4- pounds, 

’'-'''ater 17 gallons. 


Boil the arsenic and soda together with 2—3 gallons of water in a 
4-gallon tin or pot until the arsenic is quite dissolved. While this is being 
done dissolve the sugar in another vessel. Mix together with the balance 
of the water and the solution is ready. 

Aesestite oe Sod.v oe Sodium Aesekite Soeutioit. 

Formula, 


Arsenirte of Soda 

Sugar or Treacle 
Water 


1 pound. 

2 — 4 pounds. 
10- gallons. 
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, : Mix ;tlie of soda and sugar (or treacle) in ' sufficient cold 

..water to tlioroiiglily dissolve them; when this is ' accomplished add the hal- 
aiice of water and the solution is ready for use. The arseiiite of soda will 
dissolve more readily ..in hot water than cold^ but it is , only necessary to 
do this when the saving of time is the main object in view. In pre- 
paring large quantities of solution it is best- to. place the arseiiite of soda 
in lyater and allow it to remain there overnight, about one gallon of water 
should be allowed for each pound weight of the arseiiite. siispeiicling 
the poison tied in a sack^ in the water, the dissolving thereof is faciliTatedl 

ITse OF THE Solution. 

(a) Illiichever solution is adopted should be spraie^d on the grass, 
bushes, etc., which the locusts are eating, or just about to eat. When they 
are small it may be sprayed among them or in a circle around them ; but, 
wlien large and on the move, a strip of grass along their front should be 
sprayed. 

(&) The solution is best applied vitli a spray pump, and for the pur- 
pose the ^lleming’s Success’^ Bucket Pump, fitted with a '•''Bordeaiix^^ 
nozzle, has been found the most suitable. These spray pumps require a 
certain amount of care in handling, and it is well to practise with water 
before using the solution. The nozzle must be adjusted to throw a fine 
mist to fall lightly on the grass without drenching it. The nozzle of the 
pump should- not he turned offi whilst pumping is going on or whilst there 
is pressure from the air-chamber. If this is done, not only is the hose 
loosened hut it may very often burst or be otherwise damaged by the great 
pressure of the liquid contained in it. 

(a) A good time to spray is when the locusts are camping for the 
night or otherwise in the very early morning before they spread out and 
become active in the heat of the sun. 

Various Strengths op SolutiojX. 

{a) In preparing - the solution an ordinary paraffin tin may be used 
as a 4-gallon measure for the water, the ordinary 4 lb. golden syrup tin 
makes a convenient measure for treacle, and a bully-beef tin or a large 
cup will hold 1 lb. of arsenite of soda. Large quantities, however, should 
be weighed where the weight contained in the package is unknown. 

(I) Whilst the locusts are young, i.e., in the first two weeks of their 
growth, the solntion should be prepared as follows: — 

Arsenite of Soda — 1 lb, (1 beef tin or large cupful). 

Sugar — 2 to 4 Bs. (2 or 4 beef tins or 2 or 4 large cups full) . 

Or Treacle — 2 or 4 lbs. (1 ga*up tin full). 

Water— IG gallons (4 paraffin tins full). 

(cs) When the locusts are half-gr0w% from 2 to 5 weeks ' old, 
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Sugar— 2 to 4 tbs. 

. Or, Treacle— 2 to 4 lt)S. . 

Water— 12 gallons (3 paraffin tins MI). 

For large hoppers with wing-pads., well defiiie.d^, from , 5 to b; 

weeks okl, use :- — •. 

Arsenite of Soda — 1 Ih. 

Sugar— 2 to 4 lbs. 

^ ^ Or Treacle — 2 to.'4 Ihs. . 

gallons (2 paraffin tins full). 

'■{:€■)■ A joliition stronger , than one pound of arseiiite of soda To eignt 
gallons .of water should on .no account be used. 

(f) Locusts when poisoned may take up to four da,TS to die off. 

(^g) Packages containing* arsenic or arseiiite of soda should be 
marked ‘‘Toison;'’'’ and kept under lock and key., 

(7i) Analysis has shown that 36 tbs. of grass, sprayed witli the 
strongest soliitioii reeoniinended will, if eaten, contain siiffieient arsenic 
to kill a young calf ; and 42 fts. an ox. Therefore all animals should be 
kept away from the sprayed areas until the arsenic has burned the grass 
and caused it to die^, or until a heavy rain has washed it off. 

(i) Ab the solution has a caustic effect and not unusually induces 
sores upon the bare legs of natives when spraying, they should be provided 
with trousers or leggings of sacking or othervdse with grease to rub tile 
lirabs__l3efpre;coniniencing the, day^s work. 

(/) Care musk of course, be taken to prevent animals drinking from 
vessels' containing the solution. 

{ ¥} If these precautions are carried out no accidents need occur. 


Just as we go to press advice has come to hand that Xatal mealies 
are row realising 28s. per quarter on the London market. 


Crws giving the greatest quantities of milk exhibit the greatest 
'appei}t€s for salt, remarks the Quarterly Journal of the Bengal Depart- 
iT^ent of Agiieuiture. About three-quarters of an ounce of salt is neees- 
saf}’ for every l.OOOtbs. of live weight, and «six-tenths of an ounce for 
every twenty pounds of milk yielded. Cows are never, in actual practice, 
entirely deprived of salt, since every form of food they consume contains 
a largsu' or smaller amount of salk hut often not enough to supply the 
demand of the animal system together with that which finds its way 
into the milk, ' ■ 
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The nioYements of locust swarms throughout the montli of Septemher 
iiiaj he characterised as restless. During the first and second weeks of 
the month the Greytown and ISTew Hanover districts and districts to the 
north of Maritzburg were visited by numerous and very large swarms. 
These^ however, seem to have coiiipletely disapjpeared before the middle of 
tlie mcmtii. 

The reports as received are tabulated below. X, represents settled 
swarms; and 0^ circling swarm; f — ^fairly, v — very, 1 — ^large, s — swaxin. 


Date. Locality. 


Direction ol 
Flight, etc. 


Date. Locality, 


Direction of 
Flight, etc. 


PmST, W'EBK. 


September. 


L Albert Falls (Els.) 

. ,,s.w;- 

Xoodsberg (t.I.s.) 

■ x.?w:,..' 

Wartbiirg (v.l.s.) 

X.-S. 

SwaimanVs Locaticn 

X 

I ni p 0 1 w e n i i s > i o ii 

X 

Krantzkop 

s. 

lUogTintia 

■ x 

*2. Xdwedwe (l.s.) 

w. 

3. Krantzkop (3 swarms) 

X 

4. IMid-lilovo 

X 

v Esbowe; ' 

s. 

Alliert Falls (Is.) 

:X, 

Esbowe 

B. 

Krantzkop (2 swarms) 

'■..tcX 

5. :^iid-lllovo, Kleintbal 

X 


s. 

v'bSt. Faith's, Ixopo 


Esliowe 


Hilton Road 


Mid-Illovo, Stirling 



FIRST WEEK (Continued). 


Septeml>er. 

6. Mid-Iilovo X 

Xdwedwe (all over district) X 

7. Kiclimond, Rosebank X 

i Hcwiek X. 

Mtunzini G 


P lice 'Station reports for wctk ending: — 
Kqutii, Red Hiig Blulf, Ton- 
gaatj Xdillcrest, Babanango, 
Impend lile, Uniliiaii, ’VTw- 


lieicl ( Lenwnek ) , X dnmn, 

Vlapiita nil. 

8. Greytown, Ernatimatolo X.E- 

Paiilpietersbnrg E. 

Sinkwazi W. 

Glendale W.. 

Mapnmulo X 
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Date. Locality'. 

Direction of 
Flight, etc. 

SECOND WEEK (Continued). 
September. 

0. Empangeiii 

X.E. i 

. Dalton. 

E. 1 

Tern] am 

nil. 

Paulpieter.Hnirg 

8.E. 

10. Grey town iv.Ls,.) 

O 1 

Gram.ii'io.jid 

X. ; 

Hai'bi.irg 

' o i 

Pi ra ants .River 

X. i 

11. K‘ew Han. .over .District 

:Oi 

Mabe]'idli.la.ii'a, Ixopo 

* o ! 

.12. Albert Fails '(.V-Ls.) 

B. j 

. Claridge 

X. i 

Ma.pnmuIo 

E.i 

Mtnisziiii (l.s.) 

x.w. 

Xongom..;?.. (v.l.s.) 

HW. 

'Umtaniviina {v.l.s..) 

IV . 

Manderston (l.s.) 

AV. 

Xdnmii' (v.l.s., from across border) S. 


14.. ‘Glendale , B.K 


Pcdiee Station, .reports for weekending; 
Ta.banknlii (t'^ryiieid),, Hqntn, 
BabanangOj Tongaat, 'Avoea, ■ 
Seottbnrg, Uiplilali, S.G. 


' JiiBction, , Terulani nil. 

THIRD WMEK. 

15. Insnzi 

Ingwavtima X' 

15. .SpringTale, Ixopo .X 

Vi'ylieid District {several swarms) 0 
17.: .Harding, Mt.. Pleasant S.W. 

18... C-a to.' Ridge .. ' X. 

'. ..: ".Stanger 0 

. ''tHigMats '■ . B.H 

. . .Isniont 0- 

Harding. 

/.'Stanger .,'{l.s. ; , H.H.: 

19, Mapiimiilo O 

21 . Xdwedwe 0 . 

Kelt Talley (Is.) X.WU 

Mid'IUovo H 

Police Station reports for week ending: 
Tongaat, FmliMi, Avoea/ 
Venikm, Beottbnrg, Xqntn, ' ' 
Batanango, Isipofn '''niL 


1 Date. Locality. 

1 

Direction of 
Flight, etc. 

1 P ~ ■" 

1 FOURTH \VE.BK. 


1 September. 


1 22. Eiehinond 

X.E. 

1 Umqitahumbi Akiley 

, X 

*25. Xlehl oniony ana (l.s.) 

X'. 

Eshowe 

s. 

1 Xdiimn 

"S. 

: 20. Umtamvuna (v.l.s.) 

s. 

Teriilam (l.s.) 

X.E. 

Kearsney 

\V.-E.'' 

Empangeni (2 swarms) 

X.E,' 

f 29. Tongaat (2 v.l.s. swarms) 

W. & E. 

Xongoma (v.l.s) 

'■ :S. 

30. St. FaitlPs 

,x 

26. Empangeni 

x.w. 

Stanger (v.Ls.) 

E. 

1 Xongoma 

■S. 

i Inyoni (supposed to be laying 

eggs) 

X.W. 

27. Stanger (l.s.) 

E. 

Umhiali (l.s.) 

X. 

Ixopo (v.Ls.) 

X. 

Mseleni, Ingwavnma 

S.F. 

Darnal 

X.E, 

Ingwavnnia 

X'.E., 

28. Springvaie 

X 

La hiercy (biggest swarm 

for 

years) 

, 8.VV.-E. 

Camperdown 

S. ' 

Tongaat 

■ X.E. 

Uinqiialuimbi 

.S.EU 

Doesbiirg 

S.E. 

Mt. Edgecombe 

■ X.' 

Tenilam 

X. 

Ottawa 

X. 

Inyoni 

o 

Xongonm (v.Ls.) 

E.': 

Inchanga 

8.W. 

Mehnoth (v.Ls.) 


Helmotli (Ls.) 

H,' 


Police Station reports for week ending: 
Ing^vav'Uma, Kqutii, Babaii- 
ango, Mehlomny-ana, Avoca, 
Deuw’neik, Impendhle, Etnati- 
matolo nil- 

30. Mnrohison (v.l.s.) X.W. 

Mid-Illovo S.W. 

Eqneefa (free for past month). 
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LOCUST FOEECAST FOE- UOVEMBEE, 


ixom iiiformation .eolieeted and- snpplied^, it is possible to forecast 
:tlie appearaiiee of hoppers in the' following areaS;,- .during next iiiontli— 
ior all practical purposes, nearly .a month earlier , than last season, aiici 


about tW'O months earlier than usual. 

ZULULANB. 



Mtunzini Division ... ... 

November 

Sth — 12th 

Lower Umfblosi Division ... ... 

j) 

lof.'h'— 14th 

Ndwandwe Division ... ... ... 

? j 

15th— 20th 

Esho we Division ... ... ... 

St 

15th — 20th 

Natal. 

''Vryheid ... , 

November 

i5th--20t!i 

Univoti Location (Mapumulo) 

ss 

15th — 20t'h 

Lower Tugela 

ss 

] I th— 20th 

Mount Edgecombe 

s? 

I ith — 14th 

"Verulam 

s> 

20th — 24th 

Lsmiazi Location 

J) 

20th — 24th 

- 


A SNAKE AND SOME LOCUSTS. 


Writing under date of the 18th October, Mr. Bereiisberg reports: — 
On the road to Yernlam I saw a yellow snake feasting on the locusts. 
I did not interfere, but left it to its occupation. Only the head was 
-visible, and when a locust settled down before it — a quick movement, 
.and the locust was devoured. During the few minutes that I watched 
tlie siial^e it swallowed about half-a-dozen/^ 


THE ECIG-LAYINO OF THE.EEDWING LOCUST. 


One is very often asked bow soon locusts lay after pairing, and, for 
jiiaetical purposes, it may be taken for granted that where the insects 
are seen pairing, about there they lay, within a few days. 

Egg-laying is not so commonly observed as one might imagine. This 
is due to the fact that as often as not the act has taken place and is 
eomideted Iw the time one is about in the morning. This k*, I iliink, 
■the reason why everybody does not see the locusts laying their eggs. 
Several examinations of locusts, taken whilst copulating, have been made 
this season (October), and in all cases the eggs are fully ■ developed 
that they may be cle])osited directly they are impregnated. Further in- 
formation as to what becomes of the mai^ and females after laying, hiay 
Ube gathered thk year by those who are sufficiently interested in the matter. 
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LOCUST DESTEUCTIOK 

C^MPULSOBY LEaiSLATIOy. 

Speaking, at the request of the President, to the resolution urging 
tlie necessity of eonipulsory legislation for the destruction of locusts^ 
hefore the Aiimial Meeting of the South African Agricultural Union held 
receiitly ill Pretorm, the hiatal Entomologist remarked inter aha : — 

■ ^ ^‘^My ' friend, the Eeverend Mr. Scott, has already told you that in 

dSTaial we hare a Law prmidiiigfor the compulsory destruction of locusts. 
On three sejnirate occasions we have had to amend that legislation,, and 
the present t\ct now in force is not iierfect. If the other Colonies are 
going ill for eonipiilsory legislation it is not so iiiueh the Katims that 
would be affected therehy as the Europeans. The people themselTes 
iinist take this matter up. The principle adopted in Uatal is this: The' 
Go^eriniient undertakes tlie destruction of locusts in hTative locations,: 
and calls upon the farmers to destroy the locusts on their lands. 

'■‘We destroy the hoppers in the locations for several reasons, and 
these are not sentimeiitaL In the first place, we save the crops ; this- 
obviates a famine, and, in the second place, the planters and farmers 
have not to contend -with the fliers which would otherwise come from 
tlie locations and destroy their autumn and winter crops. 

111 is desi ruction of locusts hy the arsenical solution has been done^ 
under nsy supervision for the past five or six years. 

''To within, a few weeks, the genesis of this method of destroying 
loeiist> occurred eight years ago in an experiment I conducted in one 
or tlie cane plantations directly I arrived in hTatal. The following year' 
the Government assisted two Coast Farmers’ Associations in destroying- 
locusts and, the next year, a number of up-country farmers as welL- 
This work was so successful that the dsTatal farmers urged upon the Govern- 
iiieiit the necessity of enforcing the Locust Act, stringently. 

''Xowadays we destroy as far as we can in the locations — the money 
being provided by the Government. We call upon the farmers- in 
i!latai — and at their own request — to destroy the locusts on their lands. 
There have been only one or two occasions on which we have been com- 
pelleu to prosecute farmers under the Law. There have been many 
instances in which it might have been desirable to prosecute. 

‘AIv personal feeling in the matter is outlined in the fi.rst report 
to the Natal Government on locust destruction, and is practically the 
scheme since adopted by the Transvaal. I feel that an invasion of locusts^ 
is a IP alter of providence, and I think it is a very hard thing for the 
iantiei* aiilicted to he compelled to destroy the pest wholly at his cost. 
When lie does so, he_is working for the good of Ms snrroimdiugs, and for- 
the whole Colony, and I therefore, think that he should be helped in 
Ills work by the State. If you decide on, having compulsory legivslationr 
for the destruction of locusts, then let the State provide the materials. 
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^’Jf a swarm of locusts invade a certain district^ it is useless for 
one man to destror. Xotliing but combined action will be effective; 
and, therefore^ if I may give an opinion in tbe matter, I will say 
lor aTiytbiiig like success, compulsory legislation is absolutely necessary 
because you liave to get at those people who will do nothing. 

"'‘I do not Ihink I can give you any fuidher information. 

'^Katal has its legislation. It is being amended slighth’ this year 
by.iresh regulations, and I have no doubt ihwill be further am ended 
if iiecessar}'. " It is. aymatter in which . the... whole of , Natal supports , its 
Government. 

would notice that the Orange Eiver Colony has lately passed an 
e.\ee lent Law, and it would he advisable for the other Colonies to have 
ccinpulsory legislation too, but in such a matter, you must first have the 
pecple of the country behind you.^^ 


£as# GmBst F erer# 


EEGHLATIONS AND EESTEICTIONS. 


By a Government Notice issued early in October that portion of the 
Dmsinga Division south of the Tugela Eiver was constituted, for the' 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the East Coast Fever Acts and' 
Eegulations, a portion of the infected area included wdthin the Magisterial 
Division of Weeiien. On the 12th October the Magisterial Division of 
•Nkandhla (Ziiliiland) .was declared a separate infected area within the. 
meaning of the E.C.F. Act,, and the ingress, egress, or, movement of cattle 
into, from, or within that area was prohibited. 

By the provisions of a Government Notice issued on the 7th. October, 
no further periiiits are to be issued for the removal of slaughter cattle from 
the Magisterial Division of Dundee south of the Yrylieid railway line; 
from the Magisterial District of Dmsinga, and from that portion of the 
Klip Eiver Magisterial District on the east of the main line of raiNvay in 
the vicinity of WesseFs Nek, which is an actually infected East Coast 
Fever area, except in cases where the applicant for a permit has purchased 
tlie whole of the homed stock belonging to any one individual, as pro» ' 
Tided fox under the amended '.East Coast Fever Act of 1907. All permits '■: 
issued expired on the 12th October.- ■ .'"Oi : 
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TaSaaksGufittur' in Zuid MfHka. 


MET SPEGTALE TOEPASSING OP NATAL. 


Door B, E. Sa-^'ER, Directeiir, Proef Stations. 


( Vervolg.) 


TaBAKS MeSTEJs^ EN Fertiliseerders. 

Tabaksgorteis^, ander dan prnim blad en smiifsoorten,, wordeii bebonwd 
gh verTaardigd Yoor de prodiikten van combustie of rookeii, en Iinmie 
brandende hoedaiiiglieden zijn derbalve van bet eerste belaiig. Het 
woord "d}randeii,’-’ als toegepast op tabak, beeft betrekldng op versclieidene 
goed bepaalde kenmerken die alle door den planter en den vervaardiger 
in aaiimerking gen omen inoeten worden. Om den koopers aannemelijk 
te zijn meet liet bewerkt blad stadig en gelijkinatig vnnr lionden zonder 
eene strekking om te ^Verkolen^^ of '^carboniseeren^’ verder dan de 
v'erkelijke brandende plek. Combustie moet voldoende trapsgewijs zijn 
om ontvlammende of oiitploffende aetie te verbinderen., en verder vereiseht 
de markt dat bet mineraal overscliot,, of wit van Ideur en ferm 

aeneen moet zijn. De afwezigheid van eenige dezer boedanigbedeii 
inindert de waarde van bet blad of de vervaardigde producten ernstig, en, 
daar men ze kan bebeeren door een zorgvnldige kens van local iteit, grond 
en rnestsoorten, zal eene bespreking van de metboden bescbikbaar om een 
bevredigeiid resnltaat op te leveren niet onpasselijk zijn. 

Het tabak blad wordt gekenmerkt door een riiim inboud van 
minerale stof, die dikwijls 20 per cent, van bet totale gewicbt te bovengaat 
en een aller belangrijkst uitwerking beeft op de combustie van bet 
organiscb materiaal. De gloeiende capaeiteit van tabak is afbankelijic 
van de groote evenredigheid der minerale zouten en als deze onttrokken 
vvorden zal bet blad opvlammen. Dus gebeurt het dikwijls dat grove 
geile tabak een neiging toont te ontvlammen wanneer aangestoken betgeen 
te wijten is aan een aanmerkelijk gebrek aan minerale bestanddeelen ; en, 
desgelijks, kan de verwijdering van oplosbare zouten door ^Vasscbeii'^ of 
"'doopen'^ van bet blad voor bet op te rollen de brandende Ivvmliteiteii 
scbadelijk aandoen. Zekere stoffen belemmeren de combustie terwijl 
andere het bevorderen en de betrekkelijke lioeveelheden van voorge- 
noemde en laatstgenoemde znllen den aard van bet branden bepalen. 

De nioeielijkbeid om een, voldoeiide hoeveelheid kraalmest gedureiide 
bet; tegenwoordige. , seizoen 'ie ■■ ?erJcirf'|gnri,' wegens de verwoestingen 
aangericbt on der onze beesten door Oost Kust Ivoorts, verleent een 
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additiQiieer.,belaiig 'aan handels fertiliseerders als alternatief. Dit geYolg 
is: ;Eiet . heelemaal te betreurea^ want het onbeperkt gebruik yan groTe 
organische mesten. beeft in liet yerleden de maatstaf van veel .yan bet, 
plaatselijk' blad yerlaagd^ .en de veryanging yan minerale fertiliseerders, 
belioort liet gewenschte effekt te bebben om een fijner type blad met een 
nieer delicaat genr te prodneeeren. 

Een zekere boeyeeilieid organisch stof in den grond is^ ecbteiv 
noodwendig yoor goede resnltaten en beyordert yerder iiet beliond yan 
voclit gediirende perioden van droogte. Als deze te kort sebiet dan wordt 
bet best aangebTacbt door een groene mest oogst onder te ploegen betzi| 
YOor of na bet planten van de tabak. Wolfsboonen^ de roode kaffer boon^ 
koe erwt en soja boon zijn gescbikt yoor dit doel^ en behooren met de- 
af snijdende seliijf weggesneden en onder geploegd te worden zoolang zi| 
bloeien. Op deze wijze kan uitpntting van den grond yerhinderd worden 
en dezelfde grond berbaaldelijk met tabak beplant worden. 

Tele der fertiliseerders in algemeen gebruik yoor de yoornaamste. 
gewassen ziJn niet gescbikt voor tabak^ en de kens inoet gegrond worden 
op een duidelijke kennis van den invioed der yexscliillende bescbikbaxe 
zoiiten op de brandende hoedanigbeden van bet blad. liet is herhaalde- 
lijk duidelijk aangetoond dat alle cbloor en zwavelzunr zouten benadeelen. 
de brandende en yiinrboudende capaciteit van bet blad, terwijl, aan de^ 
andere band, zouten van potascn en kalk aangebracbt moeien worden in 
een of anderen vorm. De ynurbondende capaciteit hangt inderdaad af 
van de aanwezigbeid van potascb, en kalk is noodig yoor bet prodneeeren van 
een goed geklenrd vastldevende aseb. Pbosphoorznnr zouten zijn practiseb 
neutraal in bun effekt op bet branden docb voordeelig in zoo yer als zij 
de kracht van het gewas kunnen yermeerderen zonder de kwaliteit van bet 
prodnkt te besebadigen. Waar een iichtgeklenrd, milde gear blad 
gewenseht wordt, nioet men stikstof (nitrogeen) bondend mestsoorten heel 
spaarzaain gebrniken, daar zij een aanmerkelijk effekt hebben op de 
hoeyeelheid nicotine, en zijn gevolgelijk aangewezen, aan de andere band., 
yoor prop, snuif en andere sterke soorten tabak. 

De meerderheid van onze gekeurde tabaks gronden bevat een, 
inerkbare hoeyeelheid kalk, niettemin zal het gewas in vele geyallen. 
bevoordeeld worden door een toevoeging van deze prikkelstof, die niet 
alleen de blnssching van den grond betert, docb tevens de snelie 
ontwikkeling der planten onderhondt, ze meer spoedig door den worte- 
lenden stadium brengende. Het cbloor en zwavelzuur zout van het kalk« 
metaal nioet vermeden worden, op welke kosten ook; zelfs in matige 
hoeveelbeden zijn zij zeer sebadelijk. In bijna alle districten moet de 
natiiuiiijke gi^ond inlioud van phosphoorzunr zouten en potascb aangeviild 
worden na den eersten oogst door kunstmatige voorraden. Voorgenoemde 
behooren aangebracbt te worden in den yorin van basic slag of pbospboor- 
zuiir waar transport van belang is, liever dan in den vorm van beenderen 
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pliosplioorziuir zoiit dat minder gereedelijk beschikbaar is. Daar potascli 
iiiet aarigeweiid kail woiTlen al^ liet ebloorzoiit iiocdi als liet zwavelzimr 
zoiit om cle redeneii boyenvermeld, zijn de eenige practisclie bioiiiien \aii 
voorraad liet koolziuirzoiit eii liet nitraatj feitelijk be vat ten liaast al de 
geoetrooide tabaks fertiliseerders laatstgenoemd zont als eeii essentieel 
bestaiiddeeL Eeii waarsehmving is noodig tegen bet gebruik van de 
genieener soorten bandels nitraat dat dikvdjls een sebadelijke boeveelheid 
cliloorzonten bevat en men beboort een waarborg te krijgen dat deze geeii 
tivee per cent, van bet totale gewicbt te boven gaan. 

Ten opzien van bet feit dat eene tabaksnijveibeid aangelegd is in 
afgelegen districten van biatal verwijderd van den spoorweg, is de kwestie 
van vraelitgelden een alierbelangrijkste coiisideratie^ en is een zeer geeoii- 
ceiitreerd fertiliseerder wensclielijk. Een formiile is dieiitengevolge 
opgesteld die een bepaalde betrekking beeft tot deze vereischte en tot de 
geaardbeid van onze tabaksgronden, de correspondeerende fertiliseerder 
bevattende zes deelen van geeoneentreerde superphosplioorziiur zout, twee 
deelen nitraat van potasclp en twee van beendereiimeel. Deze complete 
iniiierale inest kan verscbaft worden tegen den prijs van £8 5s. per ton plus 
vraelitgelden tot b}^ de bestemde plaats van distribntie,, en beboort aaiige- 
vreiid te worden in de evenredigbeid van 200 lbs. per acre. liet voordeelig 
gebniik van liooge prijs fertiliseerders is eene vingerwijzing tot siicces voile 
tabaks-aaiiplanting^ en eene iiitgaaf van" £20 per acre in dit verband is 
geeii biii tenge wone zaak in vele tabaks districten van de Yereenigde Staten, 
■dear een voldoende winst opgeleverd wordt door de kwaliteit en liet 
gewiclit van liet blad dientengevolge geproduceerd. Bat bet tabak gewas 
zeer iiitputteiid is kan niet ontkend worden, en bet is bewezeii geworden 
dat een oogst van 6,000 !bs. verwijdert nit den groiid 274 lbs. stikstof, 44 
’lb.% pliosplioorzimr en 170 lbs. potasch, terwdjl bet oversebot, nameliik de 
Stengels en worteis 598 lbs. stikstof, 184 lbs, phospboorzunr en 792 bis. 
potasch bevatten. Laatstgenoemde knnnen en bebooren in den grond 
teruggebraebt te worden, niaar de vereischten der bladeren, zonder meer, 
noodzaken de gedurige aandaeht tot aanvulling van onze tabaksgronden 
als men nitputting wil verhinderen, voor welk doel een zorvnldige rotatie 
van gewassen, een stelsel van groen niesten en geschikte fertiliseerders 
regelmatig aangewend moeten worden. 

Veeplaoting. 

Het doel van den tabakplanter beboort te zijn om bet gewas tot 
rijpbeid te brengen binnen zestig tot zeventig dagen na de verplanting. 
Znlk een resnltaat kan alleen verzekerd worden wanneer de grond tot cle 
best inogelijke fijnheid gebraeht is door herhaaldelijk ploegen en eggen. 
Gelijke cnltivatie is alleen dan veroorloofd wanneer er geen mogelijk 
, gevaar is dat het water aan de oppervlakte van den grond zal blijven staan, 
en op alie landerijen, behalve die good gedraineerd, bebooren er ^^ridges’^ 
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•.opgeworpen te wordeii door twee viakke voreii samen te trekken, door eeii 
diehte tuin ploeg. Bit systeem verliindert ook de besehadigiiig der blareii 
door bespatting met modder- wanneer liet hard regent eii Terscliaft 
..boveiidien eeii niiddel, tot besproeiing van het gewas. Iiidieii geweiisclit 
.knniien .lieiiYeltjes gevorriid worden door kruisToreiL , te trekken op 
.zooclanige. afstaiideii als men van plan is de plant Jes. in de ri Jen .van 
•elkander te zetten^, waarna de twee open zijden van het heuveitje getrokkeii 
worden iiaar het iiiidden en dan wordt de top plat gemaakt iiiei enn graaf. 
De breedere .riiimte tiisschen de .gewone typen pijp tahak geeft aaii. 'de, 
ophoopiiig het irieerder voordeel dat kniiscnltivatie met de paarde-sehop 
‘gedaan kan worden. Sigarette en sigaar tabaksoorten beliooren^ eeliterj 
^eel dichter op elkander in de rij geplant te worden em lioewel op een 
nienwe plek de planter de beste afstandeii iiioet .bepaleii door ondeiviiiding, 
kan algeiiieeii geconstateerd worden.dat goede resiiltateii verzekerd iiioeten 
worden liever door de planten dik op elkaar te zetten dan ze te veel 
.jnimte te laten. Jn Ainerika wordt het ge]3ruik van de paardeschop 
weerkaatst in een algemeene a f stand tnsschen de planten van drie tot drie 
nil een halve voet voor vervaardigings typen, eene heliandeling die sleelits 
'kan leiden in het geval van het lijner sigaar en sigaretteii blad tot het 
vorlies van iiun. kennierkend' hjiitieici, van vezeL De nieerderheid der 
imhaaiisehe en Sumatra tabakken worden niet meer dan twaalf tot 
veertien diiim van elkaar in de rijeii geplant, hoewel eenige van de iiieer 
krachtige soorten tot twee voet van elkander geplant knnneii worden. 
De Tiirksehe planten zijn betrekkelijk klein en beliooren nooit te ver van 
•elkander gezet te worden. Be volgende schaal is op de Znid Afrilcaansche 
ondervinding gebaseerd en zai toepasselijk zijn op liaast alle districten in 
Xatal : — 

Conneetient, Braziliaanseh, Honduras, Burlejg Medley Prior, van 
-elkander geplant, 3vt. bij 3vti^ — 4840 planten per akker. 

Cubaanseh, Zimmer Spaanscli, Sumatra, Havana, van elkander 
geplant, 3vt. biJ 2vt. — 72G0 planten per akker. 

Virginiaanseh, Hester, CToldhiider, dYariie, van elkander geplant, 3vt. 
bij 2^vt. — 5808 planten per akker. 

Tiirksch, van elkander geplant, 1 Jvt. bij livt.- — 58,080 planten per 
...akker... 

Het werkelijk planten behoort te geschieden gediirende of na een 
legeii. Als de dag bewolkt is kan men het werk vroeg aanvaiigen, inaar 
als de voormicldag warm en droog. is, behoort men met het planten te 
ivachten tot de tweede helft van den namiddag ten eiiicle de teere 
plantjes een gelegenheid te geven zicli te herstelien en te vestigeii 
in den koelen naelit. Zij zijn geschikt tot verwij dering naar het plantage 
wanneer de blaren de grootte van een dubbeltje bereikt hebben. . Men 
zoeke iiit die welk breede korte blaren hebben en die welke lange naiiwc 
hlaren hebben behooren verworpen te ■ worden, want dit is een ' eerste 
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Tiiigerwijzing tot de soort van blad. dat' de Yoigroeide plant , zal , dragon.. 
Yoor. over , te planten inaakt men' de zaadbedding ter . dege nat jeii. dan 
•worden de plaiitjes .ios gemaakt met nen- tniii- vork. Men ■ kan, ze .dan* 
trekkeii zoiider scliade aaii de' wortels . door de. Waxen tiissclien den dnim. 
eii vinger te vatteii en ze in een inandje plaatsen die goed bedeki nioet 
lilijveii met een nat doek. Op' de landerijen aange,ko'meii neenit men. ze- ■ 
op met de tinker band .terwijl een gaatje met een vinger van. de recbter 
band midden in bet ^lieiiveltje of .'‘ridge’’, gemaakt wordt. Zorg . dat diet', 
gaatje nier le diep gemaakt wordt en dat de worteltjes niet gedinkt of 
opgedixaaid wordein want in znlk een geval ,.kan bet plant] e misschien leven: 
maar zal nooit goed. Yooniitkonien. ■ Ook is bet be.]angTiJk dat de grond. 
goed, onder oiii den wortel komk want als bet bij de nek bangt zal de' 
plant speed ig wcgkwijnen. Als water ter besproeiing bescliikbaar is,, ken 
bet mi voordeelig aaiigewend worden om bet gewas een vroege voorsproiig' 
te geveii. Na verloop .van drie of vier dagen beboort de opperviakte oni., 

. de jonge |,)laiitjes aangeroerd te worden om eenige korst die zieli.'. 
;.gevoriiid mag liebben te verbrokkelen en de tabaks ferti,liseercler met de- 
liaiid op elk heiiveltje aangebraclit. 

Yerpl anting maebines komen in algemeeii gebriiik nil alwaar de* 
heboiiwiiig op een iiitegebreide.sebaal georganiseerd wordt. Onder andere^,. 
o]>ent de "iBemis Transplanter'’ een .drib 'plaatst een kleine iioeveelbeid. 
vaivde fertiiiseerder b.ij elk .plaiitjeg bevoelitigt bet met een waterstraal 
.en ^teii slotte lioopt de dril 'weer op. De planten worden door twee 
personen. gezeten aebter op . de ina.eliine nabij de oppervlakte van de 
grond ingezet.' De eapaeiteit van dit beel mittig sink gereeds.eba.p is. 
zomrat vijf .acres per dag. 


^ I he iarmer lias got to be eonvinced that there is money in fruit,, 
ar.d uiitii be is, he will contend that bis time eaii be more pro fit ably 
spent than in pruning trees whose.- vi eld is only useful to pigSv”' 

'—The Weekly Posl^. BJoemfontein. 


Ft is estimated that growing pigs placed on rape at about twenty- 
•five to the acre* will for two or three months require only lialf as mueh' 
aea n as §ty-fed animals. Pigs running out like this also tend’ to he- 
come stouter and healthier than when in confinement. They will live 
a d grow on the rape without a supplement of grain, but a small; addi- 
t on of the latter has been found profitable. Dry sows, however, will do^ 
well on tile rape alone. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Australian Sheep AND Wool : A Practical and Theoretical 
Treatise. By Alfred Hawkesworth, Lecturer in Charge of Sheep and 
Wool Department, Technical College, Sydney. Second Edition, 1906. 

Sydney ; William Brooks &; Co. Durban and Maritzburg : Adams 
and Co. los. 6d. ; post free, iis. 

The liistory of farming in is characterised by the niiiiiber of oscilla- 
tions, in practically all its branches^ which have made the pursuance of ' 
agTicultiire often highly speculative. There is perhaps not a single con- 
siderable branch of farming of which this is not more or less true; and 
noticeably is it so in the ease of sheep farming and the wool industry. 
The last great factor which influenced sheep farming in this country was, 
of course, the rinderpest plague of 1896, in conjunction with native sheep- 
stealing and the sales of large numbers of sheep after the last Boer War 
in connection with the repatriation of Dutch farmers. The prices of 
cattle, however — ^gr.eat changes in which were brought about by the rinder- 
pest scourge — ^liave remained the governing factor in our wool production* 
Wlien cattle prices are high, sheep-farming is found to be less profitable- 
than the breeding of cattle, and accordingly the wool industry suffers. 
Sheep prices perhaps then go up, and a reversion to sheep-farming takes 
place for a while, and so the oscillation goes on. 

The state of our wool production may be judged from the following" 
statement, which gives the quantities of wool produced during the years* 
1894-1906:— 

PRODUCTION OT Wool, 1894-1906. 


Wool Produced. 

Year. lbs. 

1894 .. .. .. ............ .. .. 1,942,,352 

1895 2.807,475 

1896 2,085,232 

1897 1,518,400 

■1898 . . l,747A59y-:Ty 

1899 No Betams. 

1900^ . . . . V. - l.:773,23l" ^'^ 

1901 1,570,095 

1902 . . 

1903 : . . .. 

19# 

1905. =.^:,: 
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"From this there , is seen to be a tendency, to regain the level^ of pre- 
.'•rinderpest days: at any rate there- seems ample Jiistification, for saying that 

the iiicliistry .is prospering — •though' certainly, not to ...the extent, that it 

-shoiiH. 'This year, too^ .is said to he 'a record lambing season.^ which in 
itself is, snfiicieiit indication of .wliat the Colony^s possibilities in , this 
' .direction .are. . ' ^ . 

, , Slieep-fam.ing^, in common with e.very other braneli of farming in 

. Hatal,- is liouiicl to go .ahead; --and .there is' every warrant for, the prosecii,-, 

: tion a,.iid extension of the industry upon intelligent ' lines. There are . many 
yjoints to be eoiisidered.. There is, for instance, the primary need for carefnl 
breeding. Climate and soil ha've an iiiiiiieiice npcm the constitution of 
the sheeps,, and so upon 'the C|uality of the wool, not always counted upon by 
sheep-farmers. . .Then care must be exercised in the feeding and inanage- 
.. nient of the sheep. The principle of the ‘'‘'survival of the 'fittest''' is true 
-everywhere: it is the careful inan^ . exercising every, discretion and briiig- 
.. iiig his iiitelligeiiee' fully .'to bear upon the problems that confront 

■ that ■ sueeee.ds and eventually reaches the top of the tree. The third iiii- 
portaiit eoi].,sicleratioii of 'the sheep-farmer is the .clipping, grading, pack- 
ing and marketing of his wool— another direction in, wliich excellence tells. 

It is attention to these i.nipo,rtant points that, has placed the sheep 
and.'wooh inclustry upon the successful basis; .and .has brought about its; 

• developm,ent on the gigantic ■ lines that^has made Australia famous. ,,'Of 
..'a.!! the States, Tasmania has led 'the way. ■ By. scientific breeding, sound 
..J'lidgiiient, earefiiliiess,'-a.s-sisted by.the. climate, , the Tasmanians have siir-. 

• pa.sseci the breeders .of all other eoiiiitries, - producing from the imported 
stock an all-round improved merino, sheep. . It is a. question whether any 
■other country can at the present time .count as many, high-class ' merino 
.sheep as the breede.rs of -Tasmania. In the early years -of the past cen- 
tury the Tan Dieman's :.L.and Co. entered extensively into the pastoral 
industry of the island, with the -object of supplying England^ with wtlolT" 
so as to make her independent of foreign supplies. A large tract of 

■ country was secured, and thither large consignments were made from the 
best and purest Saxon}' flocks. ■■ From. 18B5 to 1830 that company ex- '., 
pended £30,000 in the importation of sheep. . In the year 1830 there were 
in the possession of the company ■ 60,1B0 .sheep, including lambs. Mr. 

Warrington in 1829 imported 45;. rams.. and 100 ewes of the': . Electoral 

• breed, from Saxony, as well as P'Ure..lN"egret.tis, ^ £16 -18s. .p,er head. ' 

This latter flock was kept separate,, and. .is known : as Trininiew's flock. 
The foundation of the Tasmanian flock was laid with the purest- merino 
types procurable. As time advanced, so did the flocks improve, eclipsing 

, in every minute detail the imported sheep. 

In Australia the pioneers had to take what sheep they could get 
from the few ships calling at the ports, but with them they made a noble 
mtart. Considering the great distance from Europe, and the means of 
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‘Cojiiimmicatioiiy tlie rapid advance that took place is ail the more startling. 
It:is a little ahove a ceiitiiry ago vdien sheep were milmown .in Australia.. . 
The ..first iiiiportations were of such inferior, types, as to give .one the idea 
.that, they were totally incapable of any improvement. ' They were thin^ 
marrow^, long-legged^ fiat-sided^, razor-backed sheep^ with covering more 
like hair than wool. This was a miserable foundation on which, to build, 
-Sitcli a gigantic i.ndiistry ; . and the happy results that have been brought, 
labont have :been obtained by patience^, ■ perseverance^ and good, judgment, 
greatly assisted by natural eaiises through eliniate and pasture. 

It is to Australia, then, that we naturally turn in seeking information 
and instruction in the sheep and wool industry; and it is from Aiistralia 
.fhat we e.xpeet to get the best results, of 'studies prosecuted .in this line. . 
Farmers in South Africa will accordingly welcome the appearance, of tlie^ 
-second edition .of Mr, Alfred Hawkeswortlfis treatise on '''Australian Slieep 
and Wool.'' .Mr. Ha whes worth, who is lecturer i.ii charge of the Sheep 
and Wool Departiiient of the Syd.ney Technical College, writes with the 
..aiitliority of an expert ; and his advice, descriptions, and opinions constitute 
perhaps as complete a text-book upon the subject as could be -wislied, froiii 
the point of view of the student as well as from tliat of the selector, far- 
mer, niereliaiits, and others interested in the sheep and wool iiidiistries. 

Coiniiiencing first with a description of the sheep from a zoological 
point of view, the author proceeds to enumerate the various varieties of 
sheep, which he classifies according to their European, Asiatic, African and 
American origin. Sections dealing with climate and pasturage, breeding, 
choice of animals, and flesh-sheep follow. Merinos, Lincolns, Leieesters, 
Cctswolds, Horth Devons, Eomney Marsh sheep. Border Leieesters, Cheviots, 
Scaith Downs, Shropshire Downs, Suffolk Downs, Hampshire Downs, Dor- 
set Horns, Oxford Downs, and other types are all described and illustrated, 
a description of the class of wool produced by each variety rendering tlie 
accounts complete and valuable. The Angora goat, too, occupies some 
attention. Sections on breeding, management and judging complete rlie 
first half of the book, devoted to sheep proper. 

The second half of the work deals wholly with wool, and is char- 
acterised by the thoroughness with Arhieh the author goes into the wlioh^ 
siil'jeet, from a preliminary account of the structure of the skin followed 
by a description of the nature and growth of wool to wool classing aiul 
washing, degreasing, and fellmongering, and preparing sheep-skins for 
market. Illustrations and descriptions are given of different types of wool ; 
:and the various properties and qualities of wool are treated of. The book 
is brought to a conclusion with some to selectors and farmers,'^ 

notes on the inanufaetiire of wool, and statistics. We can commend this 
useful book to the attention of all interested in the sheep and wool in- 
dustry. Messrs. Adams & Co., of Durban and Maritzburg, have imported 
:a number of copies from Australia — where the book is published — and are 
:selling them at 10s. 6d., post free 11s. 
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CO-OPEEATIYE CEEDIT. 


.Co-operative Banking; its Principles : and Practice.;: By . 

Henry W/ WolfT London : P. S. Km^ & Son, 1907. 

..Tliere are people .who will .tell 3^1 that agricnltiire does ..not ‘'“'payY 
They . go into the "Avhjs'Yan^^ '‘■wberefores.’' of the matter., and' seek 
to coiiviiiee a^oii that , ‘'Things are. not as the}^ used to be/^ and that the 
calling of agriculture, is a profitless . one. .There, is a modictim of truth 
in their content ions;. ..things areh inde.ed, not what they .used to be;, and 
agriculture very likely does, not pat— when, conducted on the old ..lines. But 
the truth is that there is no calling that pai^s better in small hands when 
there is plenty of iiioney to work with. Onhn in all our callings^, agri- 
culture lias I'leeii the last to r€eognise..tliis. all-iniportant fact that is the 
rule of the present day— naniely,. that 3011 i.imst have p'leiity of working 
eapitaL That is the mainspring of production. But the difficult}' is, in 
the first place, to find your' capital — and, to do so, you must borrow; and. 
ill the second place, you must,. from tlie very nature of tlie conditions whicli 
siHToimd you as a farmer,, be able to obtain your money on easy terms. 
.That, is one of the 'difficulties which .beset .modern fanning p.raetice, and 
it is that wli'ieh is recognised and is gradually be'ing alleviated 

in most prog,res5ive countries of the- world b}' the institution of agricultural 
and land banks, people’s banks, and so on. The same diffieulty, too, is* 
recognised by the various South African Governments, and we have re-' 
cciitly seen the introduction of Bills for the creation of Land Banks in 
the Legislatures of the Cape Colony, Transvaal and Xatal. 

ruie of the leading authorities of the present day on the subject of’ 
agricultural credit is undoubtedly Mr. Henry Wolff, who is well .knovm as: 
the author of several standard works on the subject. His Agricultural 
Banks: their object and their work/” and his 'T^eople’s Banks: a record 
of social and economic success/’ among other works, did much to bring the* 
subject to the attention of the English-speaking world; and his latest, 
book, on ‘‘Co-operative Banking/’ forms 'a valuable addition to the litera- 
it lire of agriculture credit. In his characteristic, piquant st}de' the autlmr 
pnters fully into the questions involved in the solution of the pxoblem and 
Rato the meelianlsm and rationale of the co-operative credit, s3=stem, the" 
principles and practice of co-operative banking being clearly set forth, 
Where is. in addition, a long supplementary chapter on co-operative inort- 
l^age-ereclit, running into pages. 

S Co-operative banks have been before the world, Mr. Wolff tells, iis, jUst 
; about sixt}’ t’ears ; and no country which has adopted them now wishes io' 
do without them. That the}^ have proved most useful helps to social ad- 
vancement and agricultural and industrial development cannot be doubted. 
In German};, where they have been longest established and have become 
mmi active in business and mmt .powerful, they now provide millions of 
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Hioney to tairn to productive uses. It is^ . moreover^ to' tlie medium and. 
sniall . maiiufactiirer , and dealer, the ; artisan, the working man ivith the 
little -needs of his household -or his ^ calling, the fanner and . the small 
cultivator, that they bring longed-for ; and valued help. ' /hi - sovereign 
made available in that humble stratum,’^ Mr. Wolff says, ‘•'‘•'doubles, trebles,, 
quadruples itself in little time and brings relief proportionately to h-Iie 
'largest number. . And the same quantity of gohi.. diffused in. that . wide.- 
stratuni prodiiees more happiness and prosperity in a nation than when 
lumped together with heavy gilding at high points. For a happy, Vv'eli- 
employed and well-to-do working class necessarily means a prosperous 
nation. From the bottom the benefit in this applieafion rises to the higher 
.strata much more readily and more effectnally than it is apt to filter down 
through the impervious lining of capitalist pockets. And so the effect of 
the wealth spreads out over the entire coinnionwealth.''’ 

The man who Joins a co-operative bank Joins it because he requires 
a loan which he is not able to obtain in other quarters except on rer..iii.s 
which are either exceedingly onerous or else humiliating, and in conse- 
quence demoralising. All other legitimate sources of credit seeiii closed 
against him.' The ordinary hank is barred to him as a credit institution ; 
and in liis hour of need he. has no one to fall hack upon except the charit- 
able philanthropist, the nsnrer, the pavmhroker, or the tradesman. Oin 
banking, as we have it, is, as Mr. Wolff points out, essential^ rich men's 
banking, and was advisedly established to he such. It is, of course, quite 
true that bankers, made liberal by competition, to-day readily accept as 
customers comparatively small men with small balances and doing small 
business. ISTevertheless, in the main, hanking remains the wealth}^ maiFs 
special preserve. The explanation is simple. Credit presupposes 
security ; it would not be legitimate ■without such. And there is — without 
co-operative banks — no security that the poor (using the word in its 
most comprehensive sense) can give, which could at all satisfy bankers. 
It is material possessions, a tangible, convertible pledge, or the knowdedge 
of the existence of its equivalent, is alone what the hanker requires ; and 
it is for the people who are unable to supply Just that material type of 
security that co-operative banking has sprung into being. 

However, tangible property, is not the only security which can claim 
credit value — ^nor, perhaps, Mr. Wolff thinks, even the best. A man may 
be effectually bound by other pledges. In Germany, among the higher 
classes, a man becomes ruined in social position if he fails to redeem a debt 
secured by an Ehrenscliem, a promissory note for which he pledges his 
word of honour. Respect for him. is gone, his class-mates will not look 
at him ; if he is in the army or the public service, he forfeits all prospect 
of promotion, and ma}" have to .retire. He is held to have diaboponred 
himself. There is, as Mr„ Wolff shows in the course of Ms' book, _ plenty 
of security to pledge, only it is not of a description such as an ordinary 
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business bank eonld take or be expected to take. TMs implies wbat is- 
tlie main factor in the problem;, the providing of some new kind of 
security, which small men can give, collectively if not singly, the devising' 
of some new pledge for credit snch as will serve where there is no tangible- 
security to offer. Tlie solution of the problem is found in the application 
t-f the co-operative principle: '‘*dhe only method by wMch weak men can 
imiedy , their individual weakness, such as in the present case we, have tO'', 
postiilate, is combination, the joining together of puny efforts, so as by 
.their 'eolleetive effort to 'prodnee . force. . . ^ However small may" be the- 
.individiiars power t’o give seciirity, iiiany small units combined may very- 
well make lip a sufficiency for moderate purposes. And once this result is^ 
brought about, additional forces may, as we shall see, be brought into play, 
.with, the effect of still further stiffening the. power produced, a.nd making' 
the collective security go, in the end, a very considerable wuy.-^ 

Mr. Wolff goes fully into the machinery of co-operative banks, tbe 
riiliiig prineiple of wdiich he lays down as a .■junction of forces, a sense 
of responsibility on the part of members, discrimination in the election of 
niembers, eautioii and enquiry in the granting of loans and vigilance in 
the control of their employment. It is only a good understanding of the 
pTineiple, an intelligent application of the maciiinery, he remarks, wdiieh 
Will produce good co-operative banking. Mere meclianical riile-of-thuinb 
management must needs wreck tlie bank. That is the members’ affair, 
and they ■ should : be very careful to secure . good admi.nistration, for,.' as 
Leon Say reminds us 7ie suffit pas df avoir %im lonne rnodiinp, \1 ftuii 
mwsi-m)oivMnl}onme€mikienf'* 

Mr, Molff’s book is one tliat slionid be i,n the hands of all interested 
in the subject of agricultural credit, and we can honestly' recommend it as 
a .clear e.xposition of the principles a.nd practice of co-operative banking 
which,, it ..sets out to describe and. explain. 


A Tistox op the FTJ.TimE:.-~5o'Ut/ri/fma has informed its readers 
that Mr. Deane, Minister of Agrieulture, told an interviewer that this- 
year ^fhe Coloiiy will be.’ able to . export,, owing to very favourable condi- 
tions, about 1,000,000 sacks of aw,. and. it. was hoped that a suitable mar- 
ket wdll be found for it.”' ..This,.- as a .very 'Utopian vision of the distant 
lotiire, is more or less reassuring; but we fear we shall not upset the 
irorld s ‘‘fiour ’ market to such an extent for some considerable time to 
C'OBie. C)nr wlieat crop does not at present run into more than four 
figures ill iiiuids of grain ! We presume our contemporary means that we 
hoped to export a million miiids of mealies. 


^ Natai Citrus Fruits m EisroLAxa— From all accounts Hatal citrus 
fruits are doing well in Britain and a demand for the different binds is 
being created that is likely to extend with the increase of oixr supplies^ 
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,E,eaders' of ^ Jow'nal who are.' watching the deYelopineiit of this trade- 
.will be interested in the following extract from the 'Western Morning' 
(.Pljmonth), for which we are indebted to the 
^"Tlie pretty man darine oranges from ' Katal^ ■ which have Just been put 
upon the London market, have attracted considerable attention. ' Com- 
pared with ordinary oranges mandarines are small, but the specimens from 
'.Fatal are, fully developed, and the finest fruits of their class that have been , 
importe'd for years. These Fatal mandarines will be serious • competitors- 
with the Spanish , mandarines, for shippers inform, iis. that... enormouS'' 
.cjiLantities vnll be,, exported from the ^ South African .Colony' to the British 
.market in .coming' years.. All the high-class . retail fruiterers have some of 
'these novelty fruits, on show, and they find them greatly, appreciated 
,by the public, who are content to pay fancy prices for them. A leading 
eitriis fruit ' grower ■ of Fatal now in London states that the cultivators ■ 
there can ship any quantity of the Fatal mandarines to reach this country 
fi'om .August, and that fliey have made, arrangements to do large business- 
in this direction in the coming seasons. The Fatal mandarine is- 
fra.gra lit, exceedingly pretty, and possesses a very Juicy and sugary flesh. 
Fatal oranges are also on the English markets at the present time, and 
much inquired for by consumers, who prefer them to the ordinary Spanish 
fruit. Seedless oranges from California are popular. These giant oval 
fruits are •liigh~pr iced, chiefly on account of their size and freedom from 
seediness. The specimens are of magnificent quality, and add to the at- 
tractions of the windows of the retailers. In the City sale rooms at Monu- 
ment Yard, London, dealers incline to the belief that the South African 
orange fruit importations may revolutionise the orange trade of the IJnited 
Kingdom, at least as far as the summer trade is coneerned.^^ The repo^f 
of Mr. Wliite, who accompanied the first shipment of citrus fruit to Eng- 
land on Ixflialf of the Fatal Orchard Association, will be found in another 
part of this issue. „k ^ 


‘'At Vereeniging the steam plough turns over thousands of acres,, 
and the yield increases year by year. The deep and steady cut, and the 
tlu‘r<ugh stirring of the soil, are advantages which no ox-drawii plough- 
ing r-aii duplicate. The initial outlay is great — somewhere near £5,000^ — • 
h.ut ill the Forthj the expenditure has been justified by the retiirii,, 
ai'd no business man asks for more than that/^ ^ kv 

— Tke WeeMf Pmi, Plo. tnfontein.. 
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CEDARA. 

■ ■'% 

■Xo /Dikectoe Exper^^^^ 

Tlie periofl^ rexiew dates, from -the 1st of August till date of 

i;^Titmg,^viz.jl8tEOctober- 

.'i... Tlie -w'ork in the various branches of this section of the Farm has 
■proceeded satisf a etorih% and rvork in particular received s|3eeial at- 
tentioiL : in order tliat ploughing, cultivating,, etc,., ■ might be ivell in hand 
'for the plaiiti,iig of crops as soon as the rains .coiiimeiiee. Ima voidable 
.•circmiistaneeS' caused us veiy serious delay last season in getting the crops 
dealt, with properly, and consequently the results were not as they would 
"have been had they been.' planted .in season. ■ . . 

There was no rainfall during the month of' August. On the' 10th of 
September considerably over an inch fell; and by the end of the month 'on 
the .Hill and YIei Stations, 2-02 .and 2*17 inches respeetively were negis- 
• '■tered. Little over | an i.nch has -failen : during the current ..inontli,.'. though ' 
at date of' 'writing' it 'is, hea^dly^ov^ a.nd there is 'indication' of nio're" 
rain. ' Though the 'month of August was cold throiiglioiit, it was ■ warmer : 
'-during Septem.be',r, 92 degs. being the maxinium. temperature regi,stered 
nnd' 36 degs. the iii'ininmin. 

■ITp to the beginning of September and until the first rain, of 
season fell, the ..veld was extremely . dry and afforded' iitt.le grazing for 
:.stock. Since then it has made- a good, steady g'rowth, and now there is 
good grazing and the working oxen are impro"\dng in condition. 

Tliirty acres of mealies were planted a month ago to serve the double 
purpose of a trap crop for the mealie moth, and of supplying material for 
ensilage. This crop will of course, be hea\dly infested with top grid) and 
have to be cut early in January before the second brood of moths emerge to 
infest the main crop of mealies planted for grain in this district in the 
■middle of hloveiiiber. 

A similar trial was made on the Farm three years ago, but whether 
the actual result was a benefit to the main crop it is difficult to say, as I 
am of opinion that unless co-operation with neighbouring farmers be 
•organised the effect cannot be satisfactorily determined. In the February, 
1904, number of the Agrimltnral Journal the Government Entomologist 
deals witli this matter. 

Ground has been surveyed and allotted into three paddocks in which 
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' -varioiis crops liaYc been^ and will be^ organised; with a riew to the conduct 
■of : pig feeding experiments. To date, Jerusalem articiiokes and ground 
nuts are planted and are sliounng up welb wiiile later oii tbe reiuaining 
urea .will be planted out ,witb kale and, beans. When, tbe, crops liave 
'matured the pigs will then be allowed to run and feed upon them. The 
necessary fencing has been done, and portable housing is in course of 
'construction.' 

A portion of the eastern swamp' has been reelaimed .for the purpose' 
•of growing rice. This has involxed a good deal of labour ' in,' hriuging; into 
a suitable condition/ as also the formation of enibanknients and drains to 
control the water -when flooding the crop. 

In the Yegetable garden further plantings of seeds haTe been made, 
and the earlier plantings are doing well. 

At this season of the year, 'when implements require oTerhauliiig' 
"for cultiYating and planting, it is a busy time in the workshops; eoii- 
-sequently both the engineer and carpenter have been fully employed in a 
-class of work I consider most useful to the students. 

The farrier and bricklayer continue demonstrations fortnightly in 
their respeetiTe hranches; wdth the aid of students the latter has built a 
manure pit and foundation and pit for a circular saw that has just been 
^secured. 

A very interesting demonstration has been made with the working 
-of a Mole Plough, kindly lent by Colonel Sir Duncan McKenzie. The 
object of the implement is to mould an underground channel at the re- 
quired depth to lead into the main open drain. It can be used to the best 
advantage by being wurked on the ground requiring draining prior to the 
main drain being cut. A photograph of the plough has been taken, which 
may be of interest to readers of the JournalJ^ It is an implement not 
generally knowm in the Colony at present, but once its advantages are 
.Teeognised, it will find favour with many farmers. 

All the w’orking stock are healthy, and a further lot of mules has just 
been received on loan from the Transport Department which will be of 
great service for field ■work. There are now 21 Persian lambs, which are 
all shaping ■well. The poultry are doing well, and the result of the in- 
••cubator hatching has been very satisfactory, 

ALEXANDER REID, 

, . Earm Manager, . 

WEEKBN. 

'To Dihbctoe Expeutmeot Stjitiohs. — 

During the past month the chief feature has been the cleaning of the 

Tarious crops and roadways. The former operation does not only mean 

This will appear in the next issue of the J&umaL 
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tlie erarlicatioii of weeds. : For/instance^'- on a lialf-acre plot of ' imported? 
oats, growing liere^, tliere is .a large 'percentage of barlej; — -I .slioiild 'say, 
not less, tliaii 15 per cent.— and, asnt is tbe intention to baiwest tbe oats- 
for seed, , a lot 'of work lias to be done before the crop is thoronglily cleaned, 
as the barley does not pipe all .at the same time. This is not "an isolated:, 
cose ; and fanners wonld be well compensated for the extra laboxir expended 
on tlioroiighteleaning of the seed crop. . 

The two lucerne sections 'mentioned in my last report have been 
pla:iiterl The Quantities of Water Section, having received a light shower' 
of rain soon after planting, is now well. above ground, but is suffering con- 
>siderably from the incessant hot north winds which are very prevalent, at 
This time of the year. ' 

Some 20,000 onion plants have been planted out on tbe truck sectioin 
One li,iie of snsrar cane (ITba) has been planted, along two sides of the 
paddock allotted to truck, crops, also across centre of block. Being planted 
on the side of a roar], the loss of ground will .not be felt, while the benefit 
whieli wild be derived from the breakwind will compensate for the extra 
labour entailed. . 

The oats on the. Drainage Section have been harvested, and. you wild 
he .furnished with, a report at an early: date. 

I en.elose herewith photos of the plots of Indian oat,. Gape barley,^.. 
barley^ wheat and ,rye of Arbnizzes.'^ -Tlie crops at present are very i.n- 
.stnictive in' showing .what can be done with a light dressing of artificiaT 
iB.aniires and judicious cultivation. 

The work of re:fitting interior of -tobacco barn is being taken in hand, 
so that a larger .q'liantity of leaf may be treated at each filling. 

■ We .have had three light showers of rain during the month, totalling'' 
1*62 .inch es. The , maximum temperature was 9*3 degrees. As the natural 
.. veld is s'tiir dry and. bare, I have been .eo.mpelIed to graze 'the cattle oii" 
half of :the iiiiported .grass paddock, the other half being left for hay. 

W. HOSKTN’G. 

„ ^ ■ Curator- . 

WlhTKBL SPEWIT. 

To Disectok Expektmekt STATTone.— 

.A.l.i bands .have been extremely busy during the month of September" 
eutting. thrashing, weighing, carting and trucldng sugar cane, about 200'‘ 
tons being dispatched to date. 

Excellent results have been obtained from the Uha Cane Manure' 
Sectio.n, considering it is only 19 months old and a first ratoon crop; 
While the Tba canes have given such excellent results, the heavier canes,. 

These photos will appear in the next issue o^thQ Jmtrua?, 
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sucli as Green IsTatal' and. Lousier are^ miserable' failiirevS and do not appear 
to be at ail. suited for ligM sandy soils.' In appending 'results of tLe tiro 
seasons^ cuttings it will be adidsable before making comparisons to note 
tliat Plots 119; 120 and 121 bad to be used as a roadway for carting the 
cane from the various sections during the 1906 cutting (owing to the in- 
aceessibility of the other roadways).^ thus causing the ground to set very 
hard. IsTeedless to state^ this had a very deleterious effect upon the eropy 
most of the cane being stunted in growth and very thin. With care and 
attention during the early stages of its growth this season we should be 
able to bring the crop and the land hack to their normal eonditioiiSj thus 
seciiriiig uniform results at next season^s cutting. Plot 101 dressed with 
a light complete manure has given the best result, producing at the rate 
of 46 tons 125 tts. to the acre^ Plot 102 / '^no manure/^ coming next with 
444 tons to the acre. Taking the two seasons: Plots 106 and 124^ 
dressed with superphosphate and chloride of potash^ have given the best 
average results, viz., 38 tons 987 lbs. per acre. 

UBA CANE MANURES, 


Plots 24ft, X i4Sft, = 2-2^tlis of an Acre, 


Plots." 


Cut January, 1906. 

j Cut September, 1907.. 

Manures. 

.Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 

■ 

i Lbs. per 
1 Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 


■' ■■ 



lbs. 



lbs. 

iB 

No Manure ... ... ... 

2,612 

32 

1,300 

4,028 

50 

700^ 

lOI 

( 120 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia j 

J 60 „ Concentrated Super- 
j phosphate jP 

( 50 ,, Chloride of Potash ; 

5 i 797 

36 

462 

7 » 37 o 

46 

^25 

102 

No Manure 


31 

^ri 37 

'7 I '20 

44 

1,000 

103 

j 240 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia j 
j 120 ,, Concentrated Super- ( 
j phosphate f acre 

{ 100 ,, Chloride of Potash j 

S.958 

37 

' 475 

6,926 

! 

40 

'•575 


1 360 P'S, Sulphate of Ammonia j 

1 180 ,, Concentrated Super- 1 ^ 

■j phosphate / P ^ acre 

( 150,, Chloride of Potash * 

• 

$>697 

3 S 


6,282 

39 


105 

No Manure 

S.433 

33 


6,250 

W'i. 


106 

1 1 20 lbs. Concentrated Super- | ■ r - 
\ phosphate ' per acre 

{ too ,, Chloride of Potash 1 

5.854 

36 

UI 75 

7,007 

43 , 
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UBA CANE MANUKES—Cottiinued, 




■ 

Cut January 

1906. 

Cut 'SeptemTber, . 1907. . 

"Plots. 

Manures. 


Lhs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 

Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons, per 
Acre. 






lbs. 



ibs. 

tOf. 

J 24o lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia 1 

1 loo „ Chloride of Potash f 

4.951 

30 

1.9S7 

6,226 

38 

1,825 

„ io8 

.No Manure 


4.660 . 

29 

250 

6,235 

38 

1.937 

109 

i 240 lbs, . Sulphate of Ammonia ’ 
s 120, j, Concentrated Super- 
1 phosphate 

per acre 

4,781 

29 

1,762 

6,326 

39 

1.07s 

no 

" 120 ib's, .Concentrated Super- 
phosphate ■ ... 

per acre 

4,607 

28 

1.587 

5,997 

37 

962 

1 1 1 . 

No Manure ■ 


4.336 

27 

200 

5,137 

32 

212 

1 12 

300 lbs. Basic Slag 

per acre 

4»5iS 

28 

437 

5.605 

35 

62 

',,113 , 

300 lbs. Bone Dust 

per acre 

4»903 

30 

1,287 

00 

00 

,0 

36 

725 

" 1 14 

■No M.anure . ... 


3.977 

24 

I., 712 

S.303 

33 

287 

1 

J15. 

I 200 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 
]■ T20 Concentrated Super- 

j ' . phosphate 

1 136 „. Nitrate of Potash 

► per acre 

5.644 

35 

550 

5.570 

34 

1,625 

, :ii6 

f 240 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia 

1 . 120 „ Concentrated Super- 
. phosphate 

1 100 Chlo.ride of Potash | 

{ 1000 ,, Lime. 

per acre 

1 

5.262 

32 

1,775 ! 

1 

6,299 

39 

737 

117 

No Manure ... ■' 


4.231 

■26, 

807 1 

4.517 

..■28 

462 

; I 18 

j 120 lbs. Concentrated Super- ’ 
y. phosphate. , 

: 1 1000 Lime 

I" per acre 

5.653 

35 

662 

5,69^ 

35 

1,150 

P 

i'. No. Manure . 


2.443 

30 

j 

1,075 

■ 

3,220 

: 

r.4o 

r.:\ 

500 


Total lbs. 

96.373 

1 '... ; ■ |ti6v928 




It will be noted from the above results that the average weight of^ 
cane from all plots from months old cane 'in 1906 was Slf tons per 
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acre, whilst from 19 months^ old cane in 190*7 the average weight from aE 
plots is 38^ tons. 

The results from the cheek section do not show any marked differences^, 
the yields being for the two seasons practically the , same. The following 
are the results 

UBA CANE MANURES. 


Plot 24ft, X I4$ft, = 2-2^ths 0/ an Acre* 






Cut January, 

1906. 

Cut September 

,,1907. 

Plots, j 

Manures. 



1 

Lbs. per 
Plot, i 

Tons p.er i 
Acre. 1 

1 

Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre, 

iB i 

No Manure 



i 

2,300 1 

28 

lbs. 

1,500 

3.678 

45 

lbs. 

1,950. 

109 j 

Same as Plot loi 



53799 I 

36 

487 1 

4.879 j 

30 

987 

i 

1.20 

No Manure 



4375^ ) 

29 

U 450 

4.478 

27 

U97S 

I 2 I i 

Same as Plot 103 



S.189 1 

32 

815 

4,261 

26 

1,262. 

122 : 




9 * 

0 

00 

33 

ij6oo 

S.702 

35 

1,275 

123 

No Manure 



43450 

27 

1,625 

4593 ^ 

30 

1.637 

124 

Same as Plot 106 


... 

6,236 

3S 

U950 

S »539 

34 

1,237 

125 

107 



S.318 

33 

475 

4,986 

31 

325. 

126 

No Manure 



53310 

33 

375 

4.699 

29 

'viay;:' 

J27 

Same as Plot 109 



5.577 

34 

1,712 

5,304 

33 

300. 

128 

n' ■ ,n ' I'JO 



53529 

34 ' 

i,r 12 

5.172 

32 

650 

1 29 

No Manure' 



5 »oo 4 

31 

550 

5,275 

;'32 - 

1.937 ’ 

. 130 

Same as Plot 1 12 


' ... 

53324 

33 

550 

5,426 

33 

I5825 

I3I 

75 3 . '113 



5.289 

1 33 

112 

5.642 

35 

52s . 

132 

No Manure 



4,680 

29 

500 

5,645 

35 

562’ 

m 3 

..Same as Plot, 115 


... 

4.774 

29 

U675 

S.656 

35 

700 

134 

r s I 



5.372 

33 

1,150 

5,368 

33 ' 

I, TOO : 

ms 

,No .Manu',r.e 


. ' 

3.832 

23 

1,900 

4,810 

30 

■-A- 

136 

Same as Plot I xS 


* ... 

4.927 

30 

1.587 

4,921 

30 

1.512 


No Manure 



2,450 

30 

1,250 

»7434 

30 

850 i 

.. . 


■■■ 

97524 

' I-,-. 


98,^ _ 


mi 
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. . Great .credit, is .due to the two students stationed here for the eapable 
.way in which they have handled the cane^ weighing on a small platform 
scale and helping to load from 10 to 12 tons per day. " ■ 

.hTearl}' 4 inches of rain fell 'during the month. 'The land, is in good 
condition . for plougMiig^ and we hope to have two teams going, in "the 
course' of a week or two as soon as the cane cutting is finished. 

wintered well and. are in good condition. 

- W. JOHANSES"/ 

, Manager. ■ - 


Laboratory Notes. 


Towasbs the end of July an examination of the Ul)a eaiie grown ■ 
under Plots 101 to 118 and 119 to 136 was made at the 'Winkel 'Spruit 
Experiment Farm in order to ascertain the effects^ if any^ prodticed : by 
difierent forms of manuring.. 

In conjunction with this-- work^, the Manager of the Winkel Spruit 
Farm has sent in his report giving' the 'weights of cane obtained from -the 
various se-etions and 'the particulars, of the manurial treatment . which -was. 
gi'V-en efect. to in. the individual plots. 

The analysis was performed in July^ and wet weather had set in be- 
fore the . cane was'‘ cut in, September. This may have affected the Juice to 
some extent, but there is little likelihood of any material change in the 
v*reight of the cane itself. 

The canes examined were average ones taken from the two inner rows 
of each plot; this was considered ‘advisable -in order to avoid the "risk of 
my influence which may have extended to the- outer rows from the adjoin- 
ing plots. The border plots were excluded , owing to their' being subject 
to outside influences. ,,■ 

■ After being cut, the cane was weighed, topped, re-weighed and im- 
mediately afterwards passed through the hand crushing mill. The weight 
of the Juic^ so extracted wa§ ascertained, and from it the extraetion per 
weight of cane computed under the heading of ^^Per cent.' of : Juice by 
Mill/" These figures, which average about 50' per cent., are given ,in the 
above CQlumns. . - , ^ ■ : , - 

The further calculations were based on this extraetion, consequently 
the}’ do not represent the full value of the cane when subject to the 
double or treble crushing of modem power mills.. An approximate return 
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•of tlie sugar per acre, by a '60^' ’70 or iiiglier per cent, of extraction may,, 
-liOwever^, be ' caleiilatecl from these figures. The values, of the normal 
juices^ together with the weights of cane, give the relative yield of each 
plot and afford a basis of comparison. 


AVERAGE RETURNS PER ACRE. 


Plot Nos. 

Unman u RED.' 

Manured. 

Cane. 

Tons 

Saccharose. 

: Lbs. . :j 

Cane. V 

Tons 

Saccharose. 

'"Lbs. 

loS to ii8 ... . .fc ' . .... 

36-10 

7.833 

38-85 

8,236 

1 19 to 136 ... 

31-01 

1 

5^945 

32-68 

6,442 

Grand Average ... j 

33*55 

i 

6,889 

35 ' 76 

75 339 


The difference in yields taldng the whole of the iiiaiLured in coni” 
parison with the uniiianiired plots,, is thus found to be in favour of the 
foniier by 2*21 tons of cane and 450 tbs. of saccharose per acre. The 
highest yields in the manured portions are from those plots receiving a 
^complete manure containing Mtrogenj Phosphoric Acid and Potash, in 
Plot 101 the light dressing is the most effective^ and in ISTo. 122 the heavy. 
A comparison of the individual influences of the single manurial con- 
stituents is less satisfactory, and is insufficiently marked to give pro- 
nounced recognition. 

One peculiarity may be observed in regard to the returns from the 
xinmanured plots, as shown hereunder :— 


Unmanured Plots. 


No. 

Cane. 

Tons 

Saccharose. 

Lbs. 

"N-o. . 

Cane. 

Tons 

■ Sacci'i'arose. 
Lbs. 

,102 , 

44*44 ■■ 

9.163 

120 

27 -88 

. „ 55321 ' 

ms, 

39*05 

7.790 

123 

30*73 

5.769 

I oS 

38-86 

8,939 

126 

2932 

s.8os'v,'::, 

ii'i" ' 

; 32,*95 

7.382 

129 

32*86 

/, v ; 6.579 ; 


■ '■■, 33*^2 

7.240 

132 

35*25 

7.318 

' y 

U: 4:. „ 28*20 ■ 

6,497 

135 

30*05 

5,878 


In the first section a marked decrease takes place as the cane is 
further removed from the one extremity of the block, in the second a ten- 
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) Nitrate of Potash. 


N,P.K 



; 136 * 30-67 51 . 1*743 '034 *162 195 3*503 
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deucy is sIioto towards tlie opposite conditions. This same tendency to 
sexjuenee is observable in the manured plots^ but is somewhat masked by 
the maniirial treatment or it may be that the maniues have slightly 
distorted or modified the regularity of the order. Without fully dis- 
counting this imconformity of the soil or the influence of some condition 
or agency which has had an apparent effect on the cane, it is difficult to 
apportion the true value of each manurial constituent. There is, how- 
ever, decided evidence as to the value of complete manuring With a com- 
bination of ISTitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 

The report by the Manager at Winkel Spruit gives details as to the 
manures employed and- also the returns of cane cut in 1906 and 1901 
from the same stools. 

My thanks are due to the Manager (Mr. Johansen) at Winkel 
Spruit, Mr. Dwyer, and to Messrs Harvey and Tillitsoii (students), who 
ably co-operated in the carrying out of the work in connection with the 
analysis of the cane. Mr. Johansen may be able to favour us with some 
particulars as to the thrashing of the cane, as I understand there was 
some different treatment accorded to specified sections of the plots, and 
this may have made an appreciable difference. 

ALEX. PAEDY, E.C.S., etc., 

Analyst. 


Gardening Notes for November. 


By W. J. Bell, Xurseryman, Piorist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


Eegijlak sowings may be made for succession of dwarf Beans, Eaclish, 
Lettuce, Beet, Carrot, Tomato, Marrow, Mustard and Cress. Advantage 
should be taken of favourable weather for planting out Cabbages, 
Tomatoes, Onions, Leeks, Capsicums, Egg plants. Marrows and Ciiciini- ' 
bers. The main sowing of Celery should be made the beginning of the 
mouth. 

This is a good time to sow Leeks. Sow the seed .in drills or broad- 
cast for transplanting in well manured, soil. 

Cauliflower should be sown this month in the up-country districts, 
but not till next month in the warmer parts of the Colony. The best 
varieties are Early London and Autumn Giant. Brocoli is more suit- 
able for the coldest districts, being more hardy, and should be sown this 
month. ' ' ■■ 
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, Thin out any growing crops- that 'are too crowded. This is es- 
.pecially ' necessary in the case of root crops^ such as Carroty Tnrnip^, Bee 
Eadisly, Onion/ etc. The thinnings of Lettuce,. Onion^ and-.. Beet may - be 
used to form extra beds by planting them out in rows at the proper dis- 
tance apart. The large varieties of Lettuce, such as Webb^s Wonderful 
..and Iceberg,' generally -make the finest' heads -when transplanted into rich 
soil, and the fi.rst-named variety wdll grow ..to an enormous, size if allowed 
■.n.sp.ace of two feet or so. 

FLOWEE GAEDEST. 

All kinds of tender and half-hardy flower seeds may be sown now, 
such as Balsam, Cockscomb, Amaranthns, Dahlia, Marigold, Heliotrope, 
INastnrtium, Cactus, Sunflotver, Portulaea, Zinnia, etc. Where the 
Portnlaca has been sown in previous seasons, young seedlings will be 
found now^ springing up in thousands from self-sown seed shed „iast 
autumn. These may be transplanted wnthoiit any difficulty and can 
be used for edging sunny borders in the garden, and the more exposed 
to the sun the more brilliant the display will be. It does not thrive 
in shady, damp places. Seed may also be sown iiotv both of the single 
and double varieties. 

Wliere a permanent evergreen edging is preferred the new Shasta 
Daisy ivill be one of the best all round for winter and suminer, as 
neither heat nor cold affects it. It is both dwarf and compact and does 
not spread so quickly as the old Ox-eye Daisy, and is therefore more easily 
kept within bounds. 

Wlien raised from seed, flowers vary considerably in size and length 
of stem, and quite distinct forms are often produced from one sowing. 

Plant out Dahlias, Perennial Phlox, Pentstemons, Cannas, Japanese 
Anemones, Gladioli, Tube rose, Lily bulbs, Amaryllis, Mexican Poppies, 
Achilleas, Perennial Eudbeckias, Delphiniums, etc. 

The Delphinium should be planted in a sheltered place with com- 
plete protection from north winds. They are seldom seen in our 
gardens, but in the np-country districts no garden should be complete 
without these beautiful perennials. Autumn is the best time to sow 
the seed to provide young plants for planting out in spring or early 
summer. The young seedlings should be picked out into small tins 
(old milk tins will answer the purpose), and then plant out when about 
■six inches high without disturbing the soil, into permanent quarters, 
where they will spring up every season from the roots. 

Chrysanthemums ma}^ be planted out this month. 

Old stools should be cut down and taken up, divided into suitable 
pieces and replanted in good, rich soil. These will make good 
plants and will produce large sized blooms if freely disbudded. 

The finest blooms are produced from cuttings struck in August and 
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September, and these should be ready for planting out about the end 
of this month.: . 

If large show blooms are required, not more than three howering 
steins should be allowed to each plant and only the centre bud; on , each 
stem must be allowed to develop. Those either under or near should 
be carefully .rubbed off .as soon as it can be done with safety, .care, being, 
takeii not to injure the crownbud. Immediately the buds begin to show,, 
'apply ..clear liquid manure .twice a week and syringe the plants frequently 
with pure, water in dry weather. 

'The plants from the first should be staked and each stem securely 
tied keeping them well apart. 

The operations of budding and layering may now eominence. Layer- 
ing is an easy method of obtaining plants that are difficult to propagate 
from cuttings. Another advantage is that larg^^r plants are at once ob- 
tained. Having selected a suitable branch, make a cut with a sharp knife 
on the under side Just below a Joint half way through and up about an 
inch or so. The heel thus formed must then be carefuUy pegged down 
and held fast by a stake with the branch tied in an upright position. 

Miere the soil is poor remove a spadeful from the spot where the 
layer is to be fixed and replace with some good soil. A mulch of some- 
kind placed on the surface all round wiU conserve the moisture and 
facilitate' the .foriiiation of ■■.roots. ■ 'When the layers are rooted they 
may be cut off from the parent plant and be planted at once in tins or 
pots in a sheltered spot to become established before being planted out. 
Many varieties of Carnation that are difficult to strike from pipings .may 
easily be propagated in. this way. 

Plant out in wet weather all kinds of evergreen fruit, ornamental 
trees, flowering, plants and creepers.. 

This is the best season for the formation of grass lavms, either 
planting or sowing ; or for planting new evergreen fences. 


All estate of 12,000 acres?, known as Inverliver, in Arg}dlshire, has 
just been purchased by the British Government for the purpose of con- 
veriing it. into, a State forest station, at a cost of about £30,000. It is 
situated on the shores of Loch Awe, in one of the most sparsely popu- 
lated districts of the Highlands, and is surrounded by mountains and 
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GorrespMdence* 


GEEEls^ MAISTJSING. 


A eorrespondent at Mt. St. Bernard writes 

Owing to .the , extremely .high' cost of fertilizers for :iu.a]iti:ring,, local ' 
farjiiers have' the intention to iise niore economical mannriiig^, Le.y green 
niannre. Gould a.ny of the nnmeroiis readers of AgricnMural Journal 
furnish ' ns with information as- to the: most advantageous crop .used for 
green manuring.. The ,eowpea;..or lupine-pea, is considered very .fertile/ 
hut it is very. e.xpensiTe in this eountrir and difficult to procure; but, 
slioiild the above peas be procurable, any partieulars^, as to the nature, 
of same, cost, a.nd where it could be proeiixed, wTuild oblige.''' 

' [Some of our readers may have seed for disposal; or we would sug- 
gest tliat our correspondent place himself in eoninrmiieatioii with seeds- 
iiieii in l^iaritzhurg or Durban, from wlioiii he wmiild he able to get full 
particulars as to cost. 

Tiie advantages of growing cowpeas are thus summarised by the 
Louisiana Experiment Station : — (1) The eowpea is a nitrogen-gatherer; 
(2) it sliades the soil in summer, keeping it in a condition most suitable 
to the most rapid nitrification, and leaves it pliable and loose and in the 
best condition for a future crop; (3) it has a large root development, 
and h.enee pumps up from great depths and large areas of water, and 
with it the mineral matter needed by the plant ; (4) its adaptability to 
all kinds of soils, stiffest clays to most porous sands, fertile alluvial 
bottoms to barren uplands; (5) it stands the lieat and sunshine of 
Southern summers; ((>) its rapid growth enables the farmer in the South 
to grow two crops a year on the same soil; {7) when sown thickly it 
s'mdes the soil effectually, smothering out all weeds, and thus serves as 
a cleansing crop; (8) it is the best preparatory crop known to the South- 
ern farmer: every kind of crop grows well after it; (9) it furnishes a most 
excellent food in large quantities for both man and animals 

On heavy clay lands which need loosening, the vines should l)e 
ttirued imder green. The heavier the crop turned under the greater 
will be the beneficial action on the m^hanical condition of the soil* 
On sandy soils which are already too light the vines should be grazed 
and left on' the surface to decay*. Where the vines are ploughed under 
the operation should be done in the autumn, and the ground immediately^ 
folltwed by some winter growing crop, such as rye, wheat, winter oats 
or vetch. The roots of these .growing plants catch and hold the fobds 
liberated by the decaying vegetaMe matter in the soil and thus ' prevent 
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wmteir leaeliiiig washing. The following spring the green cover 
cnop can be ploughed under and the regular crop of mealies or small 
grain grown. Where it is not practicable to grow this winter cover crop 
it is best in practice to let the vines lie on the ground over winter, This- 
prevents the washing and leaching of the soil that would occur on fresh! j 
ploughed ground.: 

Two elasses of plants are used for green manuring: those that 
gather nitrogen from them and in decaying add this valuable plant food 
to the soil^ and those that cannot gather atmospheric nitrogen hut simply 
utilise that already in the soil. The first class is by far the more valu- 
able. It is eomposed of the leguminous plants such as lucerne, clover, 
crimson clover, eowpeas, velvet, beans, soy beans, vetches, etc. To the 
second class belong such crops as buckwheat, rye, mustard, etc. Accord- 
iiig; to the ‘^^Farmers’ Cyclopaedia of Agriculture,” a good crop of lucerne, 
crimson or red clover, cowpeas or velvet beans, will contain about loOlbs. 
of nitrogen, a large proportion of which is obtained from the air. 

Green manures add no mineral matter to the soil other than that 
taken from it. They do, however, bring up such foods from the subsoil 
and store them in the leaves, stems, and upper portions of the plant, 
When the crop is ploughed under these materials accumulate in the 
surface soil, and thus become more available for succeeding crops. Such 
plants as rye, buckwheat and mustard add nothing to the soil on which 
they grow .except humus. This,, however, is of great value- in the im- 
provement of the physical condition of the soil, and for this purpose 
they may he used until the clovers or some other leguminous plants can 
■ b.e grown... ' 

In selecting a crop to sow for bringing up worn-out or .naturally 
poor soil, attention should he paid to its suitability for the soil, climate, 
and ^ 1 DY particular local conditions. For instance, a plant requiring con- 
siderable warmth and sunlight, as the eowpea, should not be used as a 
coxer crop in an old orchard affording much shade. For this purpose 
Canada field peas or clover would do better. In soils lacking lime (when 
lime is not easily obtainable) a plant capable of withstanding considerable 
acidity, such as the eowpea or lupine, ; should be /chosen rather tlian.' 
clover or lucerne. In heavy clay soils hoiding much moisture, red clover 
or als'ke clover will often succeed, thoiigh .lucerne cannot possibly in :ake.' 
a stend.] . ; 


The Missouri farmer who neglects to cut his thistles liefore going 
to seed is subject to a fine of 10 dels. The overseer of highways is 
anthorised to cut thistles and other noxious weeds and charge the same 

against the land. , ■ 
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Mmimm! Diseases m Smpiemberm 


EAST COAST FEVEE. 

, Ea&T' Coast Fe^er. oeciipies-: a seoondarj place in tlie montlily .report, of 
ilie I-^.riiicipal YeterinarT Surgeon . air. S. B. Woollatt) for Septeinl>er. 
.Ill; the Vrjlieid and ISTgotshe districts,.. Mr. '\Yoollatt reports, there-- were 
I'j fresh outbreaks; in the Bahanango district there was one — the iirst 
to ajp.^ear in this Magisterial Division, although on three sides the district 
has been siirrotiiided hy infeetioii up to its actual borders for some time 
past; ill the Dundee and Finsinga districts there were two outbreaks — 
tiiai. in the Emsinga district occurring in the Xative Location, aliout 
irrelve miles from the original centre of infection on the Siinday^s Eiver. 
The deaths during the month from East Coast Fever were as follows : — 
Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, 86,2; Wesseh's Xek, 35 ; Uiiivoti County, 
3; Durban County, 75; Miiden, l;.:Ltre’eht, 10; Dundee and TJnisinga, 
70 ; Inanda, 26 ; Yryheid, hTgotshe and Babanango, 700. 

Large numbers of cattle have been removed for slaughter from 
these several infected districts, and. the . Compulsory Fencing Act has 
hren in operation in the districts of Dundee, Ladysmith and Durban 
County, The branding of cattle is also still being proceeded with in 
Yryheid, Dundee and Durban County. “ 

LUKCSICKEESS. 

One fresh outbreak occurred in the Krantzkop district in a troop 
or cattle ni contact with the original outbreak in this district.- One 
aninial only was affected, which has been destroyed, and the rest inocu- 
lated. Ill Alfred County another fresh outbreak has occurred, and an- 
0 flier occurred at the beginning of the present month (October), making 
a to1ai of three outbreaks. The amended Act has been put into opera- 
tion; and, in so far as Alfred County is concerned, cattle have been 
prohibited from entering the rest of Eatal, except ior slaughter. 

^bSome months haek/^ remarks Mr. Woollatt, ^^owing to the pre- 
va'eiife of lungsiekness in the Gape Colony, it was considered necessary 
t * pioMbit cattle from that Colony entering Fatal, but as previous to 
tiris arrangements had been come to with the Cape authorities "with, refer- 
ence to Alfred County, in connection with East Coast Fever, making the 
Lmzimkiilu Eiver the boundary line, to permit cattle transport between 
the Cape and Alfred County, cattle were not prohibited from enterii^ 
Afrcd County from the Cape under, the ..Lungsiekness EegiilationBfahd 
before this County was excluded: the,- public there, and their committees, 
.were asked if they wished to .be 'shut 'off from the Cape 'Colony, which 
they declined- , . ' 'E ' , _ 
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_ Onr action iiy prohibiting cattle from entering Natal from the 
Oapo has been justified by the outbreak® which have occurred in Alfred 

irSf'tr'- permitted, and where, there is 

no doubt, the infection came frona the Cape Colony/’ 

SCAB.' 

lir.pr?™° there were 14 fresh outbreaks of scab; and S3 

on ti^ di" 

Colonies have legislation dealing 
uith Sheep_ bcab, all more or less on different lines, and yet the one 

applies to Natal— is very largel/ dependent 
. the other for winter and summer grazing for sheep which necp« 

SI™ r"f of^heepmaVaSke S 

mu^XreZt least for some' years to eome-and 

d^stTh^ ih a feature of sheep farming in manv 

distr cts-and while we recognise this trekking of sheep I think w^ 

snonld also frame our laws as to deal in the most stringenLianner with 
amnal outhreaks of scab, and give all the freedom possible in the moS 
ment of sheep from one Colony to another. 

the present system of each Colony having a seiiarate Scab 
Ae we find that individual Colonies impose more or less siriimen re- 
stn-Mions at their border® with a view to guarding against the iiitrodu - 
tion ot diseased sheep, which must continue in force 11111 ^ a .SiT^ 

Tt rSulT f ’ '' “ Scab 

Act IS brought home to everyone who knows the conditions which exist 

«i the borders— particularly in the eases of Natal. vAff.Colonv and 

Transvaal, where the border line is, in most cases, iniaginarv and 

f mo;4nent 

to ,ne .-.th It which, i„ opinion, wonid have 

h«l proper Scab .ict. been in exh.tence in fhe Ooionlftom ISI .0 
.heep were emnag to ne; b.t a, in the past s.tisf.clorj TeriaiZ m 

ofVfeSd flri*?’T“irIT‘“‘’“ hringig nnmber! 

i»«eeierf;!ii:,liitta:i“Satr s?- 

r, StS *’’! ™*'"' “>“>"4 » 1481 percent,;; to 

oIth2!t*i,’ 1, t>( the O.E.OoIonyB Act there 

outbreaks have been reduced by fuUy 75 per cent mn. m 7 

show 800 outbreaks and the oi. CoLy sto eSLlTp^etS: 
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'Tliislrecliietion in the, am.oiiiit of seah in these districts must, I think, 
he accepted as ample proof of the nnmher of infected flocks which, used 
previonsly to be. brought into^ Natal from the O.B. CoIouy, , , which was 
largely brought about by the provision in the O.B. Colony's Act . reciuixiiig 
simultaneous dipping in flhe ■■autumn, just' prior to the sheep enter-, 
iiig Natal. ' . We , still have to contend, hownver, w'ith the fact of many 
of the passes in the Berg and the routes the sheep travel along being 
/grossly'', infected with scah, and- for Ahis., reason we should stringently 
^e iforee the dipping on arrival at their destination in Natal. 

'"It was ruled by the Law Department that, under the Act of 1881, 
a flock of sheep act ually affected with scab could enter under Secthm 
20, and vve had no powder to stop it. We could, of course, prossx'irte 
the t'wner for travelling scabby sheep, hut he could still proceed to Ids 
■destination. 

"As '.regards the Natal Act,- it does not provide for' the dipping of 
sdeep' to 'be carried out by' a Stock Inspector if the owner fails to clean 
,h.s flock h'iinseli, If such provisions existed, as it does in the la'ws.oi 
so.me of the neighbouring States,, we could deal in a iriuch more satis- 
-factory manner with the outhrea.ks in Native locations, where numbers, 
of flocks, often consisting of from ten to twenty sheep, are grossly in- 
fected, and will continue' to be infected while they are allowed to run 
^011 infected pastures and kraals, no matter if they are dipped in accord- 
ance with the license or not. 

"If we possessed the powers above referred to we could send aunan 
in these localities with portable dips to carry out a S 3 "stematie dipping 
:for a prolonged period at the owners^ expense, -which must he recognised 
as the only possible w’-ay of eradicating from such localities, short of 
prohibiting the keeping of sheep. The same applies to many farms -where 
the veld, kiuals, etc., are so infected that, short of this practice or the 
prohibition to keep sheep for a definite period, outbreaks will still con- 
tiniie to crop up. This also applies to those sheep constantly shown as 
being under license. The Scab xAct makes no provisions for -tlie dis- 
infection of premises or kraals, but under the Contagious Diseases Act 
of 1<S94, we have certain powers in this direction, but it is not praetienble 
to disinfect kraals or pastures which are as great a factor in the dis- 
semination of sheep scab as the sheep them^selves. Ttirther, those who 
have had experience of the wmrking of the Scab Act know that, if an 
owner complies with the conditions of the license and after its expira- 
tion the Inspector is unable to certify that his sheep are scabby, he must re- 
lease them, although such Inspaetor may know that life' premises aye 
infected, mih a result that it, is only a matter, of time before fresh eases , 
crop up, Tinlees the owner can., he -prevailed upon to place, his _ sheep on 
clean pasture after dipping, which esnpot alwayn be eiirried onij ^ there 
'Ere many cases -wl^ere.bhe wholbrni .tiie'feim fe infected. In' such 
where iiie -whole of the 'farm is infected 'we must either have ^d-weV'to 
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dip pcrioclieally — seal) or bo sca])~or the sheep will have to ho 
irom siieli a farm for a defiBite period. ITncJer the existino* Ad iho 
owiier of sheep may have scab for six inoiitlis at a cost of £S only, in 
1 he way of 2 b d and 3rd licenses^ whereas in. 'SOBie of the iieighhonring 
Colonies the Seah Acts provide for a fine on each sheep infected witli 
scab after an opportnnity has been given to the owner to clean them. 

^‘We can understand those individuals living in districd’s in the 
CJoIrny in which no winter or summer trekking takes place being strnek" 
with tiie faciv that some districts always appear to sho^v a far greater" 
mmil.eT of seabhy vftocivs^ t^^^ others, but tins does not, as is inpiliedi 
mean that the . Stock Inspector in the one district is a more able or* 
e "0 getic man than the official in the other. This condition of affairs 
will, liowever, always exist while we have this trekking of elieep andl 
N’lilive sheep owners. 

^^Speaking generally, the eradication of seah in any one C-olony is 
a South African question. It ivould be futile for any one' Colony to* 
iiietir the expense necessary to attempt to ensure the eradication of’ 
scab and mai,ntaiii a clean bill, unless the other Colonies toolc tlie same- 
action; and to ensure unanimous action in as perfect a m anner as possible' 
ir w’oidd necessitate one administration, as, no matter what restrictions 
we placed on oiir borders, our borders are such as will permit sheep’ 
bung brought over without passing through a port of entry or without 
be'nr insperted, and when wn see the lieighbonring Colonies are infeeted’ 
wl li seal: — prohahly to a mneh greater extent than, wn — this fact must 
he realised. 

'I^heep scab is a disease wliich can be eradicated if ])ro])er measures 
are i is ken and .stringently enforced. It is not a question of tlie success 
in dcalirg with sheep scab being in direct proportion to iho amount 
of money s])e'nt on it, but in direct proportion to the .suppml wlul b is 
given by eacli. sheep owmer. According to tlie ro])orts from iiu^ Chpe 
Cedony, £80,000 a year is spent on sheep scab; and, as far as I can gather 
from the report of the Chief KSeah Inspector, notwithstiinding iliis 
amoeni the chief success obtained is in those distri(I;s vvlun*e the farming” 
community recognise the policy of doing all they can to (‘radicate the 
disease from their own flocks. • . . . , 

"The Xatal Act makes no provision for any special dips to be us(*d,. 
this being left entirely to the discretion .of the owner of the sheep. This 
is right ] robably in the . ease of. .men, who, make a real effort i.o dean 
their fl'^'cks, but we know from experience tha.t there are many who make* 
a lame of dipping to be able to* say they have* dipped and thus esca])C tlie* 
prcsecu'ion for not complying with the conditions of the ]icens(n 

“Inspectors have instructions to personally inspect the dipjjing wlunn' 
ever j ossidc, hut in this coiineetion experience has shown tlial" many 
owners havr> so arranged things as to render inspection impossibh^, unlusB^- 
the In^pcv-tors could visit eVery day during the time in which the Law- 
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reqiureB the dipping to take place. At the present time^ in those sheep 
districts infected with East Coast Fever, the Stock Inspector’s* duties are 
particularly heavy, and there is no donbt that the amount of time it is 
de>ira]:)le to give to the administration of the Scab Act cannot he given/^ 

GLANDERS. 

Eight animals which reacted to the mallein test were destroyed^ 
three in Durban, one in Dundee, and four in Vryheid. One clinical case 
occurred in Yrylieid district. 

IMPOETATIONS OF STOCK BY SEA. 

During September there were imported into the Colony by sea, 3 
lu rses, 68 sheep, 100 pigs, and 8 dogs. The horses and dogs came from 
England j the sheep were in transit from Australia to Nairobi; and the 
pigs, which were for slaughter purposes, came from Cape Colony, 


Crop Reports for Septomberm 


Accoudikg to our reports, the weather conditions in most parts of the 
Colony during the month of September were good. Several of our cdr- 
respcndents, iu fact, consider that last month was the most favourable 
cxperieiiced by farmers for years. The rainfall, as far as most of our 
reports show, was sufficient. 

In several districts ploughing is now in full swing; though on 
many farms agriciiltnral operations have been delayed owing to the rush 
to deliver mealies early for export. The indications are that more land 
will l)e put under mealies this season on account of the favourable pros- 
])et'ls of the newly-organised mealie export trade. Our correspondent 
iU ICamliiila (Vryheid) estimates that, in his immediate neighbourhood,, 
quite' 25 per cent, more land altogether will be brought under cultivation 
this year than last; and he considers that the acreage under potatoes will 
be 50 per cent, greater than last year. He adds that fertilizers are being 
mrre extensively used in his district than hitherto. 

This year appears to be a good one for fruit. The indications of good 
prospects contained in the August reports are strengthened by the 
Scptiunber reports, a large number of our correspondents commenting 
upon ill e promise of a good crop^ ... * 

Thei'o'is not much to note concerning The wattle bark conditions; 
except io -Fay that, according to our Wartburg correspondent, a lot of 
r ew ground' is being broken mp im;Ms:'distriat 'for wattle-growing. ' : 
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The forage and wheat crops appear to he doing well; and the pros- 
pects of the early mealie crop in many districts are reported to he good. 

The apparent change for the better in the liye stock market alluded 
to in onr last issue is more evident from the reports for Sejhemljer. Oiir 
Fiiietown^ Mid-Iilovo^ Creighton, Dingley Dell, Wartlnirg, C()KnisOj Wiii- 
tertoD, and Newcastle correspondents report more or less favoiirably 
apon the conditions in their respective districts. That the lambing 
season is an excellent one in most districts of the Colony is undoubted; 
several of our correspondents consider it a record season. Prices of eggs 
and poultry show, on the whole, a slight improvement upon those of 
the previous month, thongli the upward tendency is more noticeable in tlie 
prices of ponltry than in those of eggs. Prices for milk and hiitter re- 
main, generally speaking, good. 


South AfHcan Markets. 


The prices for live stock and animal and vegetable produce, realised* on 
the Mari tzburg, Durban, Johannesburg and other South African markets 
during the month of Septeniber-October, have averaged as follows : — 


NATAL. 


PlETERMAKITZBUim. 

The Market Master has furnished the following prices realised on tlie 
Maritzburg market during the month : — 

Live Stock. — Donkeys, £8 8s; fowds, 2 b; ducks, 2 b 6d; turkeys: cocks 
10s, hens 6s; guinea-fowls. 2s 9d; rabbits. Is 6ch 

Animal Produce. — Bacon, 7d per ft ; pork, 5d per ft; liam, 9d, per ft; 
■eggs, lOd per dozen; butter, Is 4d per ft; cheese, 9d per th; honey, (>d per 
ft ; hides, 7d per ft ; lard, 8d per ft ; beef, 5d per ft ; muttoii, 7d per lb. 

VegetaMe Produce. — Buckwheat, 15s per muid; heans, 21s per mnid; 
earth nuts, 10s 6d per muid; Japanese millet (grain), 5s per 100 lbs; Kafir 
corn, lls 6d per muid; mealies, 9s per muid; hay, 20s per ton; onions, 12s 
per 100 fts; peas, 21s per 100 fts; potatoes, 5s per 100 fts; sunflower seeds, 
€s 6d per 100 fts; sweet potatoes, 2s Gd.per muid; amadumbe, 4s 6d ])cr 
muid; barley, £1 10s per ton; oats, £1 per ton; bananas. Is fid per 100; 
oranges, 2s per 100; naartjes, 28 per 100; lemons, Is per 100. 
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Durban, 

^ Market Master reports the following average prices realised 

diuiiig the nioiitli ended 12th Oetobei^— 

Live Stock.' — Slicking pigs^ 5s 6d; fowH Id; dncks^ 3s; guinea- 
fowlsySs 3d; rabbits^ Is 3d. 

Animal Produce.^ — Butter, Is 3d per Vb; eggs. Is per dozen ; pork, 4d 
per 'lb.". 

Vegetable Produce. — Amadumbe, 3s per mnid; Kafir corn, 10s per 
nriiid; mealies, <Ss 3d per imiid; earth nuts, 12s 6d per mnid; potatoes, Ss 
per mnid; sweet potatoes, 2s 6d per mnid; turnips, £3 per ton. 


! TEAKSYAAL. 

f Johannesburg. 

Mr. Alfred Webb, produce agent, P.O. Box 2342, Johannesburg, re- 
presenting the farmers’ co-operative associations of the Cape Colony, has 
furnished the following prices realised on the Johannesburg market during 
the week ended 17th October: — 

Market Prices. 

Live Stock. — Oxen: slaughter £9 to £16 10s each, dressed £2 to £2 4s 
per 100 lb; cows (milk), £15 to £35; sheep: slaughter hamels 17s 6d to 
23s each, dressed 5 d to 5|d per lb; pigs, 3^d per lb live weight; donkeys, 
£6 to £9 ; mules, £15 to £22; fowls, 2s to 3s; ducks, 2s 6d to 3s 6d; geese, 
5s 6d to 6s; turkeys : cocks 9s to 12s 6d, hens 5s to 7s. 

Animal Produce .— Is per lb; eggs: new laid Is 6d to Is 9d, 
fresh Is to Is 3d, per dozen. 

Vegetable Produce.— 7s to lOs per bag of 100 lbs net; beans 
(dry) 10s to £2 4s per bag of 200 lbs net; chaff, 3s to 3s 6d per 100 ll)s;, 
forage, 3s 6d to 78 per 100 lbs; Kafir corn, 11s to 13s per bag of 200 lbs 
net; lucerne, dry, 5s 6d to 6s 3d per 100 ibs; manna, 2s 6d to 3s per lOO 
ibs; mealies, 8s to 8s 9d per bag of 200 lbs net; onions, 18s to £1 2s per 
bag of 120 lbs net ; oats (seed), 8s to 11s per bag of 130 lbs net ; peas 
(dry), 16s to £1 5s per bag of 200 lbs net; potatoes, per bag of 160 lbs 
net: 10s to 18s, niedimn, 6s to 9s 6d; sweet potatoes, 5s to 9s per bag of 
120 lbs net; turnips, 2s to 3s per bag; bananas, Is 6d to 3s per 100; 
lemons, 2s 6d to 4s per 100; naartjes, 3s to 5s‘ per 100; oranges, 3s to 7s 
per 100 ; pineapples, 2s to 3s per dozen. 

Notes. 

Mr. Webb also contributes the following notes on the Johannesburg 
produce and live stock market : — 

Live Stock . — Prime beef is in good demand at highest rates with a 
somewhat limited supply. Mutton is cheaper in every class, and tip-top 
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quality is sold to-day at prices tliat would liave been laughed at a, few 
months back. It daily becomes more apparent that the country is growing 
sufficient produce and stock to supply its own wants^ or at any rate iiearl} 
80/ andy unless some oversea outlet is found for the surplus/ and dis- 
courageineiit given to oversea importations, the South African producer 
will have to be satisfied with prices even a great deal lower than he is 
getting to-day. 

Poultry.— A consider^^^ trade continues in this department of the 
moriimg market, and suppliers should be more satisfied with to-day’s 
prices. Earmers should watch this section from now onwards, and take 
advantage of improved values as Christmas approaches. 

Fresh farm butter is beginning to make an appearance, ami. 
a big local demand exists for this quality. Good prices can be obtained, 
and even the smallest consignments can he placed to advantage. Cor- 
respondence in this section is partienlaiiy invited. 

Eggs . — Fresh eggs are still coming forward in large quantities, and, 
in the ohsence of the imported article, prices remain firm at rates quoted* 
New laid eggs are improving in price. 

Mealies . — -Prices are steady at current quotations, and fair parcels 
ohange hands daily. Hickory Kings are in great request and fetch top 
prices, consignments being placed out of hand without difficulty and thus 
saving market dues, cartage, etc. 

Kafir Corn of good quality, both red and white, finds a ready sale, and 
larger quantities can be absorbed. 

Manna . — This article always finds a ready market, even if of \H.yry 
poor quality, and it should pay farmers to grow larger quantities. Tiie 
seed can be purchased locally at a moderate price. 

Potatoes.— It lias been a bad year for potato growers, and prices still 
remain unrenmnerative. Hundreds of bags of old potatoes come on to 
the market daily, and new season’s are beginning to arrive to make wilu^'s 
still worse for old stocks. New season’s are bought up quickly at excellent 
prices, and consignments of these can be forwarded. 

Peas and Beans are very firm at highest rates for best sorts, and prices 
ishow an upward tendency. More Sugar and Eangoon beans should be 
grown for this market, instead of the many Kafir varieties noiv sent for- 
wnnd. I should always be pleased to post samples of the sorts that are 
mostly in demand. 

Forage . — Average values are much lower for this article, and as the 
new season’s crops from the Western Transvaal are arriving in larger 
quantities (and of excellent quality) prices will probably weaken still 
fui-ther. * ' 

Lucerne.— Dry pressed is suffering from, competition with cheap oat- 
hay, and, as the Colonial crop is almost due, I anticipate a considerable 
fall in values before Christmas. Farmers should remember that in tliis 
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iiiarket gTeen-coloure always preferred to browii-coloiired^ and 

idetclies a liiglier^^^p articles sncii as lucerne;, oathay^ etc.;, it is .ad- 

visable to forward in short trucks in preference to bogies^ as being iiiore 
easily regulated at this end in ease of an adverse market. 

Fruit . — This section is poorly supplied;, and much better financial re- 
sults would attend consignments if senders would study the peculiarities 
- of this market. The public here likes its fruit large and of good appear- 
ance;, irrespective of quality. Apart from this fact certain details of pack- 
ing;, etc.;, should be adlaered to in order to get the best prices. Cor re- 
. spondents can obtain full particulars upon apj>lication. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The following information has been compiled from the last available 
report of the Cape Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation (for the 
week ended 12th October), appearing in the Cape Times : — 

Live Stock. — Prime slaughter oxen, 3ys 6,d to 38s 6d per 100 lbs 
• dressed weight, Maitland; sheep, from 52 lt3S to 56 lbs dressed, weight, 
21s to 22s 6d ; fowls : small Is 3d to Is 6d, medimii Is 6d to 2s, large 2s 
.3d to 3s 3d; clucks, 2s lid to 3s 6d each ; turkeys : hens 4s to 6s 6d, coclvS 
5s 9d to 10s 6d; geese, 3s 6d to 4s 9d. 

Animal Produce. — Colonial butter, best: Is 4-kl wholesale. Is 9d re- 
tail; Colonial Cheddar cheese, 9d to l(:)4d per lb delivered Capetown ; Col- 
onial Caniembert cheese, 9s per dozen; Colonial National cream cheese, 4s 
6d |,)er dozen ; eggs : fresh 8s to 8s (kl per 100, not guaranteed 'Is to Is 6d 
per 100; ostrich eggs, 9d to Is each. 

Vegetable Produce. — During the week under review the Australian 
wheat market continued to advance steadily and local prices rose in sym- 
pathy. Inquiries for new season’s crops of lucerne were numerous, and 
th(3 prices for this hay must consequently come down. Sales in this item 
have h(‘e.n very small for some time, owing partly to the low prices cpioted 
for oathay. Eye and mealies advanced slightly, while bran receded a few 
pence. The following prices are recorded in respect of the week under 
■review: — ; 

Colonial wheat, per 200 Ife.— Caledon 1st, 19s 9d to 20s; Malmesbury, 
'21s to 21s C>d ; Moorreesbxirg, 21s to 2ls 6d Porterville-road, 21s to 21s 9cl. 

Colonial oats, per 150 Ih— Caledon 1st, 5s 9d to 6s ; 2nds, 5s 3d to 
.5s (id ; Moorreesburg, 6s 6d to 6s 9d; Malmesbury, 6s 6d to 6s 9d; Main 
Line, 7s 3d to 7s 6d. 

Colonial barley, per 150 fb. — ^Moorreesburg, 8s to 8s 6d ; Main Line, 
:8s 3d to 8s 9d; Caledon, 7s 9d to 8s. 

Colonial rye, per 200 fb. — Country stations, 17s 6d to 17s 9d; ex 
: Stores, Capetown., 17s 9d to 18s. ' , : 
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Kafir eoriv per 200 if). — -Eecl^ 12s 9.d to 13s; white, 12s 6d to 12s 90.,. 
Stores, ('apctowii., 

Brciri, ])er 100 lb.— 5s 3d to Ss 6d, eii:, Storesp CbrpcloAvii. 

3 Mealies, pelt 200 delivered Capetown. — Natal yellows, 11s 6d to- 
1 1s 9d; 0-E.C. small yellows, 13s 6d to 13s 9d ; Natal, white coast, 11s 9d 
to 12s : Eastern Province Germans, 12s 9d to 13s; Eastern Province mixed,. 
1 Is Gd to 11s 9d. 

Forage, per 100 h). — Colonial lueeime hay: 5s to 6s 3d. Colonial 
oatliay, 4s to 4s Id, inaiii line stations ; 3s ;6d to 3s 8d, Moorreesburg and. 
Malmesbury. Colonial fodder : 5s 6 d to 5s 9 d ex Stores, (Japetowii. Col- 
onial coiiipressed chat!*: Is 9d to Is iod: main line stations. Is 7d to Is 8d,. 
Moorreesburg and Mahiiesbiiry. 

Megeaddes aiui fniit.— Potatoes: Ist^ q 4s 6d to 6s, Gd per bagy,, 
2nd quality 3s 6d per bag, nerv Ss Gd to lOs 6d per bag; sweet potatoes,. 
4s to 6s Gd per bag; onions; new seasonls 4s per 100 bniiches, good quality 
16s to 20s per bag, 2nd quality 8s to 12s 6d per bag; green peas (fresh),. 
Is 6d to 3s per bag; beans (Natal and sugar), 35s to 40s per bag; 
bananas : choicest 22s to 24s per case of 800 to 1,000; 2iid, 14s to 20s* 
per case; pineapples, E.P., Is 9d to 2s 6d per dozen; oranges: small 2s 6d 
to 3s 6d per 100, medium 4s to Gs per 100, large 6s 6d to 13s per 100 ;: 
naartjes, 2s to 9s per 100; limes, 2s to 4s per 100 Tbs. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


Bloemfooteitst. 

The Eloemfonteiji Weekly Post of the 15th October piiblislies tho' 
following prices realised on the Bloemfontein market: — 

Live Stock and Animal Produce. — ^Powls, 2s to 2s Gd; fowls, dressed,, 
2s 3d to 3s: ducks, 2s 6d to 3a,; geese, 5s to 6s; turkeys, 5s to 10s; eggs, 
Is to Is 3d ])er dozen ; butter, Is to 2s ib ; mutton, per hind quarter, 4s 6(1 
to 5s Gd ; mutton, [xn* fore .quarter, 3s to 4s ; pork, 4d to Gd per lb ; beef, i 
4d to Gd per lb. 

Kimberley. 

Messrs. Jas. Lnwuxmce & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 301, Kimberley, supply 
the following report dated the 18th October:-— 

Since our last report there has been a considerable advance in im- 
ported and Colonial meals, and there is no likelihood of prices receding 
before the new crop is reaped. Mealies are slightly firmer. Good wliitc: 
Kafir (?orn inquired for. Onions have declined in value owning to arrivai 
of several consignments. Potatoes are a glut in the market ; prices very 
low^ except for first-class samples. Eggs easier. Fresh butter in demand... 
Fat poultry finds ready sale. Good supply of fresh vegetables. Both 
oranges and naartjes are easier. Prime slaiighter oxen in demand. Large- 
stocks of small stock held locally. No demand for pigs. 
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\:yLive Stock —Oxen (good) prime^ 600 Bs upwarciSj £10 to £15; cows- 
(good), 450 ffis upwards, £5 10s to £8; calves, 5-|-d per ft dead weight; 
pigs, 100 fts (clean), 3d to 3-|d per ft live weight; lambs, 30 fts, 13s to 
14s 6d; haiiiels, 40 fts, to 45 fts, 16s to 20s; Cape sheep (good), 16s fco 
20s; rapaters, 16s to 20s; oxen, trek, £7 to £8; idding horses, £10 10s tow 
£2'? 10s; draught horses, £10 to £25; mares, £10 to £25; fowls, Is 6d tO' 
2s 9d : ducks, 2s 9d to 3s 6d; turkeys, 7s to 15s. 

Animal Produce. — Butter fresh Is 2d to Is 6d per ft, second quality 
lOd to Is Id per ft ; eggs, 9d to lid per dozen; hams and bacon, 5d to 8d 
per ft. 

Vegetahle Produce. — Bran, 7s to 7s 6d per bag of 100 fts; barley, 7S' 
6d to 12s 6d per bag of 163 fts; forage: good 6s to 6s 6d, inferior 3s 6d to^ 
4s 6d per 100 fts; Kafir corn: South African mixed 8s 6d to 10s 6 d, white 
10s 6d to 14s ; -mealies : Colonial yellow 8s 6d to 10s per 203 fts, Colonial 
white (hard) 8s to 9s 6d per 203 fts, mixed 7s to 9s per 203 fts; mealie 
meal: O.E.C. 9s 6d to 10s 6d per 183 fts, white 10s to 11s 6d per 183 fts; 
Cape oats, lOs 6d to lljS 6d per bag of 150 fts ; lucerne hay, 4s 6d to 5s 
per 100 fts; wdieat, 17s to 20s per bag of 203 fts; beans: sugar 30s to 408 
per bag of 203 fts, Kafir 10s to 13s per bag of 203 fts ; chaS : Colonial Gb- 
6d to 12s 6d per bale, Colonial pressed 3s 3d to 4s per 100 fts; Boer meal 
(Col.) : unsifted 22s to 23s 6d, sifted 25s to 27s; onions, 18s to 25s per 
bag of 120 fts; potatoes, 3s to 8s; tobacco: good 4d to 7d, inferior 2d per 
ft ; oranges, 3s 6d to 6s per 100 ; lemons, 2s to 3s 6d per 100 ; naartjes, 2s^ 
to 4s per 100 ; pineapples, Is 6d to 2s 6d per dozen; dried peaches, 2d to 6d 
per ft; dried apricots, 2d to 5d per ft. 


WOOL, MOHAIfi, ETC. 

Messrs W. Punii & Co., Durbaii, in the course of their report on wooI>. 
mohair, etc., give the following prices:— 

Wool. 

Newcastle District. 

Long fine clean, 12 months, 8|d to 9d; ordinary ditto, 7:];d to 7'|d;- 
fine clean, 9 months, 8d to 8|d; short ditto, 7id to 7|d; heavy faulty, 
5’|d to 6d. 

Vryheid District. 

Superior long line, 12 months, 74d to 8|d; good long ditto, 7d to 7dd;- 
ordinary ditto, 6id to 61wl ; poorer lots, 5^d to 6d. 

Harrismith and Vrede District. 

Good light, 12 months, 7'|d to 8Jd; average length ditto, 6-|d to 7d;' 
short clean, 6-9 months, 6|d to 7d;,h^vy inferior, 12 months, 6d to 6|d;: 
earthy heavy, 5-|d to 5|d; average fair ditto, 6d to 6|d. 
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IfATIYE WOOL^^ 

Basutolaiid, 6Jd to 7Jd ; E. Griqualand/ ld to SJd 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ Mohair. '■ ' 

Th (3 market for tliis staple remains quiet, and the only business done 
tills week was in Long Eine Blue mohair, wliicli was sold at prices ranging 
from l^-ld to 13d. Short mixed is still neglected. 

We quote: Superior long sorted O.E.C. and Transvaal, lod to 134 ( 1 ; 
fair average, ll-|d to 13d ; iiiixed, lO-Jwl to lid; coloured and keiripy, Id 
to S-|-d. 

Hides axd Skins. 

Hides —SupeiioT sun dried, 7d to ‘7|d; damaged, 6d to 6|d ; salted, 
'6|d to 6|d. 

• Sheep Shins,— Somid skins are (quoted at 6|d to 7d; dainaged, 4d ; 
average, 5-|d to 6d; mixed parcels; 4|-d to 54d. 

. Ooat SJdns. — Sound skins, 5d to 6d; average, 4d to 5d. 

Angora Shins, — Sound, 5d to 6d ; damaged, 2|d. 


The Oversea SWaize Market. 


THE POSITION IH SBPTEMBEE. 

The following iiiforination regarding the oversea maize iiiarket lias been 
compiled from Beerholinds Evenmg Oorn Trade List:— 

Week Btoed September 

During this week there was a further decided advajiee of Dd. io Is. jjcr 
quarter in maize values, with an active demand. Tlie sudden I'essaiioii 
of the Eoumanian shipments, and the very unfavcnirable crop rcqjorts Trom 
that country and from South Enssia, as well as the pooi* prospinus in 
America, led to quite an active speculative demand, and La Plahi foi' 
October shipment made 35s. 9d., whilst iSTovorossisk steamer, Oviubm*, 
realised 26s. 6d. per 493 lb. 

The latest reports to hand from Roumania described the condition ot 
■the crop as very bad, and it was considered probable that it is only the 
unsatisfactory political conditions of the country wdiieii prevent the Lov- 
erimient from prohibiting exports, the same being the case in Bulgaria. 
It is very likely, therefore, that,' with- Jiie very moderate supplies to be 
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>€xpectecl from Argentina;, tlie world's shipments of maize may now remain 
quite moderate;, or even smalls until the new American crop begins to 
move next January. The present outlook for that crop is far from 
iavonrable., and cheap sellers of new crop for January shipment;, usually so 
numerous at this period;, with a good crop promise^ are conspicuous by 
their absence. At this date last year;, parcels of new crop for London 
•could have been bought at 19s. 9d. c.i.f. 

The maize market w^as very slow to move during the 

WuEK Ejvbed September 13th, 

notwithstanding very moderate shipments and very unfavourable crop re- 
ports from Eouniania and Eussk;, and an officially indicated shortage in 
the American crop of 50 million quarters compared with last year, and of 
24 million quarters compared with 1905. Eeceiit supplies in the United 
Kingdom were very large, amounting to over 300,000 quarters per week 
for ten w-eeks; and as prices somewhat unexpectedly reached a compara- 
tively high level, consumers are disposed to use up their accumulated 
stocks. With the probability, however, of short crops in both ikmeriea an<i 
Eouniania this year, and with wiiat seems likely to prove a dear season 
for wlieat, the possibilities are greatly in favour of a decidedly high level 
of prices also for maize. 

After some slight giving w^ay in prices, the market during the 
Week Ekded Septembee 20th 

again became firm, Avith a better demand, and prices w^ere rather higher on 
the Aveek: 25s. 6d. was paid for La Plata steamer afloat, and 25s. 9d, for 
Oetober-KoA^ember shipment, whilst 25s. 9d. per 480 lbs. was made for 
a steamer of Dan.-Gal.-Fox, I5th September-October shipment. Thanks 
to fairly large shipments from Argentine and Eussia, the exports to Europe 
maintained a good rate ; for fiA^e AA'-eeks the shipments had averaged 280,000 
quarters ])er Aveek for the United Kingdom and 160,000 quarters for the 
Continent, against 195,000 quarters and 210,000 quarters respectively hi 
the corresponding weeks last year. Eouniania, however, has practically 
ceased to offer, and very little will be forthcoming from America until 
next year, so that for some time . to come the Argentine wo'll be the chief 
.source of supply. Since the beginning of the present Argentina season 
(May 1st) the La Plata shipments shmv a falling off compared with last 
year of over 50 per cent., and during the 'remainder of the season, viz., 
irntii next May, there Avill probably be an even greater deficiency com- 
pared 'Avitli last year,, because the Jiigh prices have naturally attracted sup- 
plies earlier than otherAvise Avould have been the case. Last year, in the 
63 Aveeks from September 19th to April 30th, the La Plata shipments 
.averaged 150,000 qrs, per week; in the previous year they were 100,000 
qrs., and in 1904 they reached 175,000 qrs. This season they will prpb- 
:ab]y not reach 50,000 qrs. weekly for this period. 
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^"Witb. regard to the Bonmanian erop/^ the Com Th’aie 
^blie reports remain very niifaTOiirabley and are almost equally so from 
Aiiieriea, as is e^^idenced by the fact that lowa^ the leading maize State 
last year with 375,OOO,O0O' bnsbeK expects this year to reap little more 
than half that quantity. The Cmrtnnati Pnca Ctm’eih; also reports that 
imieli of the maize crop is still green^ and dryq warm weather is essential 
for inaturing the crop before the frost arrives. It seems to usytherefore;, 
that iiidications point to a season of high prices for maize^ as well as of 
wheat. Meanwhile, the recent liberal supplies in the ITnited Kingdom 
will probably tend to keep the market in check. 

There was a. decided improvement in maize values during the 

Wrrpjv Ended Septkm;ber 27th, 

with a good demand, iiotwitlistanciing liberal shipments to United King- 
doin. The lack of offers for sliipinent from Roiimania,, in which country 
it is now definitely clear that the crop is more or less seriously a failure^, 
and the growing feeling that the American crop will likewise prove to be 
a short one this year, have combined to create a more general desire to 
buy maize for forward deliyerv^ and up to 26s. 9d. has been paid for La 
Plata for October-Koveinber shipment, and 27s. for a handy steamer early 
October shipment, whilst for Kovorossisk maize, loth October-Kovember 
shipment, 27s. l-}d. has been paid. 

‘'The possibilities of short maize siipplies in the future are becoming,, 
it would seem, more clearly defined,” the Lid says: Argentine Be- 

public is now practically tlie main s^ouree of supply, and tliat souree 
may very shortly dry up. The season’s shipments ai’t', imlet'd, ali’eady 
far larger than was expected, according to the official estimaie of Ihe 
crop, and it is quite probable that the surplus remaining to hi‘ exported; 
from now to next April does not reach 1,500, OOOqrs. no eompa,r(‘d with 
5,000, OOOqrs. at this date last year. Eoumania has sliipped during the 
past 12 months about 6, 500, OOOqrs. out of a supposed surplus of 1) mi]lio:n 
quarters, and Eussia 3~J million quarters out of an (‘stiniaied surplus of 
5 million quarters. Pair stocks of old corn therefore doubtless nuuain 
in Etumania and South Russia, but the new crop in Eoiimauia, prt»s(!uts 
the possibility of being so short this year that holders! will bc^ loth t.o 
part with wliat remains of their old crop. We are, indeed, at^vsured that 
it>'ds only the fear of creating a financial crisis in the country wlrich ]nv.- 
vents tlie Eonmanian Government from prohibiting exports.” 

'The condition of the American crop has, however, been attracting 
much .attention. The September report of the Washington Bureau in- 
dicatecl a yield of 2,500 million bushels, against 2,900 millions last year, 
but subsequent conditions have been decidedly unfavourable for ihe 
maturing of the crop, and there is no doubt, according to the GinoinnaU 
Pnee Current and other authorities, that damage by frost resulted during 
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lli'y week iiiid review. How serious this damage may be remains to be 
seen V but the crop is pecularly susceptible this season^ being so late. 

STATISTICS. 

The probable crops in South Eastern Europe eonipare with actual 
returns iast year as .follows, with a similar eoniparison for the United 
States: — 


Roumania 


1907— Qrs. 
7,500,000 

1906.^ — Qrs. 
15 750^000 

Bulgfaria 


• • ... 2-, 000 000 

2.000,000 

Servia... 


3750,000 

3250000 

Hungfary 


20,000,000 

19,000,000 

Russia 


5.970,000 

8,350,000 

Total 


38,2205000 

48,250,000 

America 


... 290,000,000 

340,000,000 

Grand Total... 


... 328.220,000 

388.250,000 


The American Maize Crop. 


In America, according to the Washington Bureau^s report for Sep- 
tember 1, the average condition was 80-.2, against 90*2 last year, and 
there is little doubt, Judging from the subsequent cabled reports, that 
the condition has further declined since September 1. The season, has, 
indeed, been a distinctly unfavourable one, both for maize and oats, 
the latter showing an average condition of 65-5, against 81-9 last year, 
and 90-3 in 1905. The f ollowing is a comparison of the Bureau’s returns 
‘Since 1899:— 

. Condition. 



July 

Aug*. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Acreage, 

Yield — Bush. 

1907 ... 

80*2 

82-8 

80*2 


"**98,099 000 

*2 500,000 000 

1906 ... 

87-5 

88m 

90*2 

90. 1 

96,738.000 

2 927 416,000 

(905 ... 

87-3 

89*0 

89*5 

89*2 

94 01 1,000 

2,707 994,900 

1904 ... 

86‘4 

87-3 

846 

83-9 

92 231 000 

2 467,481,000 

1903 ... 

79*4 

78-7 

80*1 

8o'8 

88,092,000 

2,244,000,000 

1902 ... 

87*5 

86-5 

84-3 

79^^ 

94 043.000 

2,523 000,000 

1901 ... 

81 *3 

s4;o 

5^*7 

52-1 

91 350 000 

t.522. 51 9.000 

1900 ... 

89-5 

87 '5 

806 

78 '2 

*90 000,000 

""2,250,000,000 

1899 ... 

86*5 

89 '9 

85-3 

827 

94 916,000 

2 666 000, 000 


* Estimated. 


The World's Maize Crop. 

The I'ollowing statement gives the actual world’s production of 
maize for the years 1902-1906, with Beeriohm’s estimate for 1907 : — 

Quarters. 

1907 (Estimated) ... ... ... ... 385,000,000 


1906 (Actual) 

1905 

1904 M 

1903 

1902 ,, 


440.000. 000 

400.000. 000 

356.000. 000 

357.000. 000 

377.000. 000 
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The workFs maize- consimiption is^ of coiiise/ a varying qiiaB.tity> 
wliicli adapts itself to price and the quantity availahle. During the past 
sea.ton the consumption has been enormous; it remains to be seen 
whetlier the relatively high prices, which appear likely to prevail during 
the eoniirg seavson will seriously affect the rate of consumption. 

The general statistical position of maize on the 37th September was 


asTollows:— 


igoy—qrs. 

1906 — qrs. 

1905^ qrs. 

On passag-e to U,K. 


965,000 

930,000 

1,120,000 

•5 jj Cont. ... 


520,000 

870,000 

925,000 

Imports into U,K. for the 38 weeks ending 


8,160,300 

8,118,800 

Sept 21 

— 

8,914,700 

Visible supply in U,S. ( Bradstreef s) . 

— 

994>30o 

878,400 

1,086,900 



1906-7 

1905-6 

" 1904-5 

American crop 

... 

340,000,000 

316,000,000 

285,000,000- 



1907. 

1906. 

1905 

New York, Spot 


Nom. 

56 fc 

S 9 ic 

Mark Lane, La Plata landed ... 

... 

26/6 

20/6 

236 


Shipments op Maize to Ettbope fhom Jan. 1 to Date. 


■ 

■ ■1907.' ■' 1 

U.K * j 

1907. 

Cont. 

1906. 
U.K.* 1 

1906. 

Cont. 

j U.K.* 

1905. 

Cont. 

America ... 
Argentine... 

Russia 

Danube, etc. 

Qrs. 

3.244.000 j 

3.644.000 
1,299,000' 

2.013.000 

Qrs. 

3.870.000 

1.502.000 

1.889.000 

3.524.000 

Qrs. 

3.401.000 

4.420.000 

170.000 

424.000 

Qrs, 

5.448.000 

3.635.000 
! 249,000 

1.123.000 

Qrs. 

4.009.000 

5.048.000 

212.000 

126.000 

Qrs. 

5.113.000 

2.797.000 

476.000 

139.000 

Total 

' 9,200,000 

, , i 

io>7^5»oc>o 

8,415,000 

10,455,000 

9 » 395 )Ooo 

8,525,000 


* Includes shipments lor orders, 

FATAL MBALIE EXPORT. 


rP-enssing the Fatal maize export trade, in a roecni issue, 
South Africa said : — 

‘‘Tile consignments of Fatal mealies ■which have recently eotne to 
hand have met an active market, as m-ueh as 26s., and in some e-ases 
2Gs. 6(1. per quarter having been fealised. A largo quantity has reaclu'd 
llainhurg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam during the last few days to he used 
for distilling purposes, and good business is stated to have been done.” 
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Beturn of Coal raised and Labour emplojed at the Natal Collieries tor the* 
month of September, 1907 


Average Labour Employed, 


Name of Colliery. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 


E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

34 

84 

258 

22 

317 

232 




24.583 

17 

Elandslaagte . . 

18 

25 

272 

18 

180 

450 

1 

2 

3 

15,542 

0 

Durban Navigation 

2e 

182 

60 

10 

356 

63 


— 

— 

14,424 

0 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

70 

14 

11 

451 

81 

— 

— 

— 

13,974 

6 

South African . . 

10 

13 

92 

11 

430 

49 

5 

24 

47 

13,034 

6 

Dundee Coal Co. 

13 

11 

223 

11 

34 

350 

6 

8 

15 

12,886 

6 

Natal Cambrian 

13 

44 

167 

9 

309 

90 

3 

4 

2 

11,663 

16 

St. George’s . . . . 

17 

h9 

124 

12 

185 

146 

4 

13 


11,080 

0 

Newcastle 

9 

40 

26 

7 

262 

6 

3 

6 

— 

6,034 

6 

Ramsay 

2 

14 

42 

4 

140 

80 

2 

6 

8 

3,(iOS 

0 

Natal Steam' Coal Co, . . 

1 

47 

4 

2 

146 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3.048 

19' 

Central 

4 

68 

10 

6 

234 

11 

1 

4 

— 

2.962 

0 

West Lennoxton 

6 

2 

62 

2 ' 

26 

106 

1 

1 

— 

2.789 

0 

Talana (Natal) 

3 

16 

21 

3 

30 

08 

1 

2 


1,864 

12 

Vryheidf 

2 

9 

— 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 


42 

0 

Vaalbank 



— 




4 

— 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

Dumbi Mountams 

1 

1 

— 


— 


__ 

— 

' 

2'" 

0- 

Totals 

171 

716 

1,376 

131 

3,109 

1,764 

29 

77 

77 

137,443 

7 

Corresponding month, '00 

15S 

730 

1,260 

1 

122 

2,497 

1,565 

56 

236 

249 

99,014 

17 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


Maritzburg, 

Bth October, 1907. 


t Includes August Return. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month- 
of Beptember, 1907:— 

Tons. 


Bunker Goal* 
E:& ported to : — 
East London 
Algoa Bay 
Moesei Bay 
Cap® Town 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Beira... 
London 

Total 


56,518 

1,507 

268 

830 

12,955 

7,2^sl 

2,V51 

59 

4 


Cwt 

19 

1 

16 

17 

10 

1 

J3 

7 

0 


81,677 4 


^ Including H.M. Warships. 


Custom House, Fort Nata), 
ist October, 1907. 


for Coi lector of Customs*. 
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Names of Sellers, — a — South African Fertilizers Co, 5— -Steel, Murraj^ & Co. r— F. & G- Relche. J. Raw & Co. e Natal 

Chemical Syndicate, Ltd. /— H. C/ Foss & Co., Ladvsmitli. 


Meteorological Returns. 
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Meteoroi&gi&al Returns. 


Meteorulogical Observatioiis taken at Government Stations for Mofith of Sept, ^ igo^. 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATUUE (In FAHR. 

Degs.). 

E. AINFALL (In Inches). 

Means fo 

-Vlaximuni 

r Month. 

Mintinum 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

fox' 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. of 
Days. 

Seav’st rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Fail. 1 Day. 

Total for 
Year from 
July 1st, 
1907. 

Toiai for 
sanieper’d 
from July 
1st. 19C6 

Observatory 

75*8 

59*6 

84*2 

54 

2*89 

13 

1*35 

nth 

3 06 

4*39 

Stanger 

7S-7 

57*3 

91 

47 

2-97 

12 

1*52 

loth 

4-. 4 

4*36 

Verulam 

S3 ’6 

6*2*5 

92 

52 

3*34 

9 

1*61 

10th 

3*59 

4*S5 

Greytown 

76 ‘S 

47*3 

93 

37 

2* S 

10 

1*01 

39th 

2*47 

2*90 

Newcastle 

78*4 

49*5 

91 

40 

2*83 

6 

'82 

18th 

2-83 

3*64 

Ndwedwe 

72*9 

58*0 

82 

50 

3 06 

8 

1*21 

nth 

3-61 

6*72 

Kstcourt . . 

78*8 

45*6 

90 

36 

1*30 

5 

. *55 

10th 

1-30 

2*51 

Mid-Illovo 

75*1 

53*5 

93 

46 

2*91 

9 

VH 

nth 

3*41 

5-55 

JBmwer 

' — 

— 

— 

_ ■ 

3*53 

14 

1*19 

loth 

3*75 

. — 

Oamperdown .. 

80*5 

54*2 

93 

45 

1*38 

5 

‘92 

K-th 

•4*00 

3*92 

Port .'shepstone . . 

74*9 

54*5 

84 

45 

1*82 

6 

•49 

a h 

2 *71 

6 *87 

Eichmoiul 

76*1 

50-5 

93 

39 

3*.0 

H 

1*24 

Kith 

3*50 

4-37 

Maritzburg 

76*9 

52*9 

96 

45 

2*63 

8 

1*21 

lltii 

2*03 

3-65 

Ho wick 

74*7 

47*9 

100 

38 

2*72 

6 

1*34 

ioih 

3*06 

3*79 

Dundee 

70*6 

53*2 

88 

44 

2*98 

0 

1*0 . 

•29tli 

2*98 

2*35 

Weenen Gaol .. 

fc6-4 

48*5 

99 

40 

1*74 

6 

•80 

iSth 

1*74 

3.80 

New Hanover .. 

77*8 

50-2 

93 

42 

3*23 

13 

1*37 

Kth 

3 "52 

4-38 

ITtreeht 

83*3 

37*7 

101 

28 

1*40 

5 

•47 

29ih 

1 '40 

i 

Vryheid 



4S*3 

— 

29 

3*38 

6 

•00 

22ntl 

3*. .8 

2 *48 

Nonguma 

74*9 

40*6 

104 

40 

2*32 

8 

•70 

18lh 

2’i>2 

0*53 

Nqut i 

74*2 

50'S 

8S 

42 

l*cS 

8 

*59 

Ibtti 

188 

1*65 

Mtunzini. 

SI *7 

51*8 

92 

lO 

4*S7 

9 

1 2’30 

nth 

6*79 

— 

Hlabisa 

77-9 

58*0 

97 

53 

3*98 

1 6 

' i*3S 

19th 

4*25 ' 

5*05 

Melmoth 

70-2 

54*3 

103 

-46 

2*40 

12 

•72 

19th 

2*46 

3-.53 

Ubombo 

78*4 

58*7 

85 

61 

1*87 

; 10 

•62 

21st 

'■ 2 ‘02 

3-39 

Point 




.■ . .. 

3*51 

1 ■■12' 

1*43 

1 th 

3 '83 

6*40 

Charlestown . . 

71*4 

43*4 

85 

33 

1*56 

[ 9 

*65 

ISJth 

1*56 

1-40 

Ingwavunia 





1*1 6 

[■■■ -4 ^ 

1 *83 

Itth 

1*66 

3*60' „ 

Mahlabatini . . 

79*3 

47*4 

100 

40 

1*90 

^ 8 

’sO 

ISth 

1*90 

3-35 

ICuipangeni 

77*3 

58 0 

96 

60 

'3*23 

10 

•92 

lUh 

3*96 

4*77 

Au.atik'ulu 

80*1 

5 9 '3 

94 

53 

; 1*85 

12 

I '55 

Kdh 

2*14 

3*91 


Meteorological Observatio?is taken at Private Stations for Month of Sept., i^o?* 


TEMPERATURE 1 
(in Fahr, Degrees. ) | 

Maximum 

Minimum 

for 

for 

Month 

Mouth. 

74*8 

44 

93 

46 

90 

42 

90 

40 

95 

36 

82 

51 

80 

54 


STATIONS. 


Dalton : .. 

^ranxholme, .. .* 

Jiant’H Cawlle . . 

in.i*'liam Ro.'ul 
Idainsliurst (VVtu. Adams) 
iilton.. .. »» 

AM.li. Town Bush Valley 
Jedara—Hill . . * . 

„ VIei . . 
rVinkel Spruit .. 

)ttawa .. .. •• 

dount Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 
Jornubia 

dilkwood Kraal ,, 

Ilackbiirn ,» 

lacc'harine , » 

Squeefa (VV. Hawksworth) 
Jm%into» Beneva 
iietVlei 


EAiNFALL (ininchefi). 


i 

Total for | 
Month, 

No. of 
days. 

jUeavleKt Hain- 
[lall in one day.| 

Total for 
Yenr from 
July 1st, 
1Q07. 

u 

® Slts’S- 
•— E ® *‘^eO 

|^I|S 

Fall. 

Day j 

2*63 

i 10 

0*99 

lOth 

2*69 


3*90 

9 

1-35 

38th 

4*61 

5-n 

1*57 

7 

0*83 

nth 

2*-20 

— 

3*06 

8 

1*41 

11. th 

3*39 

4-49 

2-04 

5 

1 

10th 

2*U 

— 

2*75 

11 

1*29 

loth 

2*98 . 

4*83 

3*03 

9 

1*13 

loth 

3*39 

5*16 

2*02 

7 

1*10 

10th 

2*15 

3-96 

2*17 

8 

1*10 

10th 

2-32 

y"::^:3*86:..: 

3*73 

9 

2*12 

101 h 

5-35 

5 05 

2*80 


1*40 

1 1th 

2*8' 

/■■.'A.;:;';-:', 

3*22 

10 

l*Ti:i 

1 'th-/:'' 

3*84 

6*46 

3‘20 

I'V; 

A.-"! 


ii'Si 


2*40 

[■' — 



2-91 

' 4*99 

■..'2*91..' : 

1",-' — ■ 


k; 

3*76 

4*1*3 

2*91 

[■ . :■ 



3*40 


2*33 


h'84 

!■,■lith::■y 

' 2-91 

6*25 

2*43 


0'77 

loth 

; 2-76 

6*19 

1*98 

7 

0*91 

1 th 

2-05 
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Return of forms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsickness and Soabm 


Stock Inspector. 


District. 


Disease. 


OWNER. 


Farm. 


A, P. Graw 


J. R. Cooper 


S. A. Brown 


A. B. Koe 
A. J. Mai shall 


Ladysmith 


Nkandhla & Nqutu 


Underberg 


Portion of Estcoiirt 
Dundee , , , , 



P. Nicholson 

G. J, McDouliiig .. 
W. Anderson 
dimze . . 
Mapelwana 

W. M. :i5uys 
F. Colling 
F. T, Hy»ie 

H. O. Hyde 
H. N. Nel 
Ingeieiiga 
Mabin.tla 

J. van de Boscli . , 
Mkiuigeni 
A. Mbala 

Vimiv.e Libuna . . 
Lulilenia Ka, etc. . . 
Sotshata Ka 
Strinera Ka l'al)ya> 
Liyo Ka Norluiyi . . 
Komana Ka 

Makaskela 
Hlanganim Ka si a 
Ngcongcoya Ka I*epf'. 
Kinisenika 

Makwangqa 
Legudhla Mnii 
Gacia eni Chief 
Makiiba Uilife .. 
Menezi Kaniadagiita 
Boy Ka Matato . , 
Fell 

Lerazake Leputssa, . 

' bela Kuzei/Jli . . 


Naiuango Butelezi 
.Sekwata NgoboKe, . 
Lepondo . ml others 
Mad wo ami others 
Guzi Ka Mieka. .. 
Lokemga 
Mpitipiti 
Dak sole 

Somtomo Ngoboze 
Dabeni M(pibo 
•lalHV/. Mb\Uv, 

Albert Helepo 
Leyarha. SoiuleiKi , . 
Lefcuya Wlofo 
Ijofcum Mlefe 
Lunwy za Sinnhdzi 
KanyizaKl.ombtdlia, 
Misluiki -Butelzt . . 
Mbanko Dubenzami 
MUlawafa IMhlobt) 
Lefablaselepe 
J. A. Stone 
T. de G. Arbuckle,. 
B. Pbipson 
M. Fraser 
R. C. Gold 
vJ. R Roystoh 
J. van Why e 
F. A. llathorn 
T. Palframan 
J* J. B. Cooke 

J»W*deBruyuH 


m 


Nicholson’s Nek 

Waterford 

Netherby 

Rossboom 

Koodepoiirt 

Rnit Knil 

Klipdai 

Jlinisley 

Allen ihirk 

Catharine 

Rooclepo rt 

I’ijfiaar 

Ruthei' (ilen 

Jojoseni 

Bl’ood River 

Nkaudi 

Magiila. 

No dweni 
Tilizi Hili 
Mapaswaaieni 
Silnyela 

Nigusini 


Selutshana ' 
Nqutniiill ,, 
Sandheavvami 
Haladu 
Kwondekca 
Ncpitu Loot 
Nipitn 
Mafethling 

Selutstana 

N(|Utn 

Hlizagaza 


Sn,ndluia,wjuia 

Stdutyenui 

Malaga, to 

Mowmii 

Nqulu Town 

Ma.gulxmi 

Nkandi 

Nctmceui 

Ilaludu 

Nkaudi 

Magogo 

N(pitu 

'IVlezi Hill 

Mkanjaio 

Nqutu 

Kerri dge 

Sirat,ii camp hell 

Winturhoek 

Woodend 

Greencnd 

Silbnrii 

Sa,uguana 

Slogoina 

Kstcourt 

Greystohos 

Giba 

Kooifontcin 




karms under Licence, 
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•RETURN ( 

)F FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNGSICKNESS AND SCAB— conthmed. 

Stock Inspkctor, 

District. 

Disease. 

OWA’ER. 

Farm. 

A. J. Marshall 

Dundee . . 

Scab 

C.M. &T.C Yermaak 

J. P. Nel 

A. C.A'ermaak .. 

O. J. Pieters .. 

P. J . Meyer 

A. Date . . 

C. P. Oronje 

Paddock & Harriot* 
dale 

Kaniseliffe 

‘Sigtuna 

Zwiiartwater 

Killnmi 

Kemperweklt 

Kilburn 

E. Varty 

Western Umvoti . , 


C. A, Chari wood .. 

Craigiebiini 

J . J. Hudson . . 

Ptn of Lion's River 


R. Spiers . , 

W. Willson 

AV. A. Dales 

G. Woodhouse 

G. H. Burgmann . . 

Moyeni 

Thornton House 
Gowrie 

Halliwe 

Boschhoek 

R. Mayne . , 

Krahtzkop 

Lungsickness 

Maqamganse 

Uqupu 

Ndabane .. 

S. Johnson & Co. .. 
Ndabane 

Natives 

Aniosi 

Loots Hofck 
Myonieztve's Locat’n 

Inadie Store 
Myoniezw(3’s Locat’n 
Myonlezwe’s Locat’n 

A. H. Ball.. 

Weenen . . 

Scab 

Yunyo and others . . 
Ivwinkwe . . 

Tshoboso . . 

C. Strapp.. 

T, J. Van Rooyen . . 
L. J. & T. C. Loiter 
S. C. Van Rooyen. . 
A. & M. Letter 

C. P. F. Letter 

D. Huyser 

J. L. Foiuie 

Elena Berg 

Belle Vue 

LUyfontein 

Belle Vue 

Waterfall 

Middleburg 

AVaterfall 

Bird Spruit 
Scottshoek 

G Daniel 1 

Vryheid 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Nkanyeze.. 

D. Ooeteee 

Mtolie . . 

Zimbata . . 

Mooiplaais 
Doornlioek 
^Beaufort ' • 
Nooitgedacht 

R. Mayne 

Eastern Umvoti . . 

Nkabi and others 

P. Mare .. 

Loots Hoek 
Speculation 

J. Button .. 

Portion of Estcourt 


J, J. Marais 

C. Groom.. 

Malan Sjuuit 
Spnngvale 

E. Parkin on 

New Hanover 

> 

Ndabeni and Jim .. 
VY. J. Dickens 

Location 
laager Farm 

A. Hair , ... ■ 

City and Uingeni . . 


Umsutu . . 

Lutye .. .4 

Ndudane . . 

Zwjwinkop Location 

Bishopstowe 

D. M. Pfa« 

Utrecht .. 

'■3 

P. Fretorius 

B, J, J. Human .. 

Ueluk 

w eltevreden 

J, Stewart 

Berg villa 


H. Jackson 

J. Bester . . 

J, Lawford 

luytton 

xVberReldie 

Mt. Hilt la 

RWingaekl Stratford 

Newcastle 

■ 

G.W. Thomas .. 
D. Keay 

J. Haveniann 

J. H. Muller 

G. Friend 

J. van Niekerk 
a. de Wet. . 

Kingston 

Churn wood 
Flaklaagte 

Leyden 

Lilydale 

Pomertiy 

Schuiiihoogte 

J. G. Speirs 

Iinpeiidhle 


Pinda, Vote & Sobuoii 

Fnrth 

A. Brown 

Polela . . 


Mahlali 

Stoffletown, 



; »■> 

F, J. Livingstone . , 
H, Cole . . 

P. J. Venter 

Fernbaiik 

Cameron 

Everfair & Spring- 
holmes 

L. Trenor 

Harding . . 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Madnnckana 
Yanyan . . 

F, C. Young 

Tridale 

Mlol shwa 
Winterhoek 

(;. T. Vaughan , . 

Paulpietersburg . . 

fr-- '. . ■ ■ ■ 

G. 0, Viljoen 

J. Potgieter 

G.J. Viljoen 

G. J. Combrink . . 

H. J. Potgieter . . 

Makaske Kop 

Rondekoppie 
Paapkuilviei , 
Zuchkvaal 

B. Klusener 

Port Shepstone 

l4nngsickne s 

G Daddy. . 
Mbontshe. , 

Sugar Bush Cutting 
Isotsha 
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M1.NGE IN HOESES BXISTB AS UNDBE. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District, 

Nseleni . . ' . . 

Ma.i'kwa Mountain. 

J. Raw & Co.. . 4 . 


Abbott BroB. . . 

Higblands. 

Genegwa 

■ 

1 Polela, Location No, 2 


Pound Moiices. 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of tne undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On THE 6th November : 

Finchley (Ixopo Division). — Black sow, four white feet. 

Karhruhe (Lower Umzimkul:i Division),~ChestniTt pony, white face, in low 
condition. 

Middledale (Elip Eiver Division). — (1) Black Kafir goat, ewe, marked swallow 
tail and half moon on right ear. (2)^lack Kafir goat, ewe, no marks. 

Mooi River . — Dark chestnut stallion, both hind legs white, white strip down face, 
3 years old, no brands. Probable value, £6. Impounded on the 23rd September by 
Mr. B. Ratsay. 

Vryheid.^'mMQ grey she goat, right ear slit, left ear top cut off ; with black kid, 
no marks, found among Native Inf alaza’s goats. Owmer unknown. Impounded by 
Natal Police, 

On the 20th November: 


Acton Homes.---0) Black mare, 13,3, about four years old, nick out of right ear. 
(2) Bay two-year-uki filly, two white hind feet, (3) Mouse^coioured colt f(uir. 

Creighton. Black ewe, slit in off-side ear. (2) Black ewe, brown belly, two 
brown strioes down face, small V-shape slit off-side ear. 

Finchley (Ixc^o Division),--White pig, hog, black head and nock, stump tail. 

Running on the farm ‘‘ Allerthorpe,” Dargle Road, and reported by 
Mr. E. Turner as too wild to be driven to the Pound : bay filly, three years, black 
points, long mane and tail, indistinct brand on left hip. (2) Riinning oh the farm 
G-range, and reported by Mr. Tho?. Westray as too wild to be driven to 
the Howick Pound : wetber, half of left ear off and X on left aide. 

Rtchmond.--RB-povted hy Mr. J.H. Clark as running on the farm “Delectable 
Dale, and too wild to be driven to the Pound : black ox, white on belly, inclined to 
be grey on flanks, upstanding honw, about'7 years old, no brands. 

Coast Junctzo^i —-Brown Arne icin mare mule, aged, white patch near front 
leg, braaded on near neck V-, near rump square in circle and 4S5 underneath, the 4 of 
wnicii IS reversed. ’ 

vnl.,f three brown goats, no brahds or marks. Pro’ able 

■value, .iOs. (2) 1 bree black Kafir sheep (ewes) and one lamb. 

Ohanoes. 

After the 31st October the P^und at Impendhle will be abolished Mr J W 
Brooke having resigned his appointment as keeper thereof. A Pound has been 
established at Hilton Road, with Mr. John Noman Pechey as beeper. 
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itast Coast Fever. 


East O&ast F evei’m 


SLATJGHTBE CATTLE. 


The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Departinent if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzburg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. E 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are 

Cattle per head Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month . 

Sheep ... l|d. each. 

Pigs 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week Is. 3d. per qr. 

n „ 2iid „ , ... ... is. 

„ ,, Eemainiflg weeks ... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... ... ... per week 3d. 

Pigs .. ... 6d. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room : — 

Cattle, per bead ... ... 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep ... 6d. „ 

Pigs ... ... Is. up to 200 lbs. 

„ ... ... Is, 6d. each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ ... 2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture. 

9th April 1907. 


Cows Wantetim 

Wanted urgantly, cows just calved or due to calve. Old animals suitable; any 
breed." ■ ■ 

Apply— P.O. Box 282, 

Pietermaritzburg, 


Seeds for Distribution. 

Seeds of the following have been secured for distribution to farmers at cost price : 
—Co ton, Sugar Beet, Tobacco, Rice, Lupins and Field Peas, Italian and Perennial 
Eye Grass, Paspalura and Cocksfoot. Varieties and prices upon application to the 
Farm Manage^^ O.X F., Cedara. 

: ^ baweb,:: 

Director, Experiment Stations, 
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Bi^aisas MiMtea t& Mnfecietl ma&isfeHaS 
_ OivisiasasM 


: The following is a list; of the brands which have been allotted to ihe several 
infected Magisterial Divisions Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2 ; 
Lower Togela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo, S. 2 ; Inanda, B. 2 ; Unisinga, 0'._2 ; DDndee.iX..^2 j 
Trybeid, V. 2 ; Ngotsbe,'H. 2 ; Pauipietersburg, P. 2 ; Kongorria C. 2,;^Mahlabatim, 
L. 2 ; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2; (Jmvoti, F. 2 ; Hlabisa. K. 2 ; Ishowe, 
E. 2 ; Ladysmith R. 2 ; Babanango, O. 2. 


Entpioymeni Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as apsiatants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list ■ 

No. 91a. — Scotchman, 42, seeks management of stud. Life experience as tenant 
farmer in south of Scotland, breeding, rearing, breaking and showing Clydesdales, 
hackneys, and half-breds. Has bought horses in Ireland and taken charge of them 
on board ship and while on rails. References and testimonials. 

No, 95, — Berman, of respectable appearance, who speaks English tluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No, 97a, —Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu- 
stan, desires employment as a farm baud. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No 100. -“Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Eichmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he is active and not afraid of work 
Wage no particular object. 

No. 102. — Applicant, 45 years of age, at present a factory manager in Mauritius, 
desires employment in Natal. Has bad 25 years’ experience in the cultivation of 
sugar cine and vanilla. Produces good testimonials. Services are likely to be avail- 
able shortly owing to fa'dare of the cane crop. Is married, with family, 

lp4a.— Yorkshireman, 36 years of age, seeks position as manager of a farm, 
English and Colonial experience. Was at one time manager of an experiment 
station. Good references. Married. 

105a. — Boy, 17, English, desires employment on a farm. 

106a,— Colonial, aged 24, bricklayer by trade, desires situation on a farm. Steady 
and reliable, with a lew tnonths’ experience of farming. 

ago has held positioca of responsibility on the 
JN.Or.K. and Khodesian Railways, desires ensployraent. Produces good references. 
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Exeoutiv&s of Formers’^ Assooimtions. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : A. G. Prentice, 

J.P* V.ce-Presidents : C. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : G. M, Etlieiidge,: ■ 
E. J, (xray, W, B. Rethman, H. W. P. Rethman, C. A. Howell. R. E H. Fann, J,P., 
W. T. J. Hold, Dr. Case, Revd. S, Aitcbison. Hon. Treasurer : H. G. Bitcbins* 
Secretary : T. Tribe. ' 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President : Thomas Fleming; Yice- 
President : J. Greldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. W- J, Fly. 

OAMPERDOWN AHRIOULTURAL SO OIETY.- President : John Moon, 
G.O. ; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.Pi, and G-. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
““ Wilson.' 

OAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Presi- 
dent : John Moon, J.P. Vice-President: F. N. Meyer. Hon, Sec.: J. Baker. Com- 
mittee: H. Baker, J, Gavin, J, W, Harvey, J,P., W. B, Turner, H, H, Hutton, C. 
Baker, H. E. Meyer. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : F. Tiirtao, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Ry ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. 0. Pieters, D, Macphail, W. H. Tatbam, H. Baascb, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. Wr ysall, W. Craig, 

G. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J, Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W, R. Quested, A. Giice, 
D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J, 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Patron : J. H. Golem 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. AVesiermeyer, R. R Mc- 
Donald. Committee: F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W, 
Gillitt, H, W. Koenigkfsemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schacfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer: Frank J. Votek. 

ESHOWE DISTRICT FARMERS’ AS?OGIATION.-President : J. R, 
Pennefather. Vice-President : C. F. Adams. Secretary : T. Parkins. Tteasurer: 
W. T. Brockwell. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President: W, 0. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P, Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; Frederick 
B, 'Barnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : J. Campbell. 
Vice-President* A. W. Smailie. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer ; E. J. Hearn. Com- 
mittee : G. Queddon, T. P, Smith, W. A. Helmer, Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, Wm. 
Craif, W. B. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. T, Heslop, Thos. Dewar, F. Turton, 
W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. P. OampbelL 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOOIBTY.-President : Henry 0. Gold, 
Partford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, F. E. Peto, G. Malcolm. Hon. See. 
and Treasurer: G. Palframan, Watermead, Polela. Executive Committee: G. 
Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. Yard Steward: 

H. Brown Auditors : T. 0. Deariove and T. E. Marriott. 

HU WICK FARMERvS’ ASSOOIATION.-Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOOIATION.-President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: 
0. Wati 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President : W, Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. 'I bring, J.P., John Anderson, 0. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen, J. 0. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
B. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas, T. F<5Ster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. Hill. C. F. Harris, 
A. E, Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo, Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Eerafry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R, Way, G. 0. Way, A. H, 
Walker, M.L.A., J. L, Webb (F,R,0,V.B.). Hon. Sec; G. (3, Ways., Hon. Ass. 
Sec. J A. G. Harris. Hon. Treasurer ; T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’' ASSOOIATION.-President: A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo 
Vice-Presidents: Geo, Martin, Olaybrooke, Ixopo j A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo 
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Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. E. Francis, Morning view, Ixopo. „ Delegates to 
Farmers’ Huion ; President and James Foster, Committee : F. Remfry, R. Vause, ’ 
0. E, Haneockj Jolm Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, ' D, . Gampbellj G. C. Ways 
■James Foster. 

■ K, LIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Herman Illing ; 
Vice-Presidents : J. T. Francis, J. G, Bester, W. Pepwortb." Auditor : J. T. Francis, 
Esq. Secretary : E. Scott, F. LA. (Lond.). Executive Committee : A. Brink, D, 
Bester. J. Farquhar, O.M.G., W. C. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde,. Trev. Hyde, A. L, Horsley, 
W. Freer, L, A. Leonard, H, Nicholson, J, H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberta, 
H.'O. .Thornhill." ■ 

./ KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : Capt. M. Landsberg,-; 
Vice-President: P, R. Verniaak. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: Dr, L, L. Proksch, 
Committee : C. J. van Rooyen (Albany), C. J. van Rooyen (Wonderfoiitein), Philip 
Nel, J. A. 0, Mare, L. M. G. van Rooyen, J. C, Martens. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- President : 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President ; H. Nisbet ; Executive Committee : H, Nisbet^ 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. fiolmes, J, Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R, Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick, 
LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-~President : F. van de 
Waal Vice-President: F. G. King. Secretary and Treasurer: H. L, Frances. 
Auditor : A. D. Buchanan, Committee : R. P. ttumm :rsgill, F. W. Holmes, J. P. 
Wepenaar, J, J, Harding, Max Cameron. 

LOWER TUGBLA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.-President : T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieui-OoJ. F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Treasurer; 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B, Hulett. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOU'IATION.-President ; 
D. C. Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H, Albers and C. H. Mitchell, J.P. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: W. J. Plows. Committee : 0. Manning, J, W. Aiken, 
W. G, Camp, T. F. Godwin, J. Hutton, H. Norden and A. Borchard, Hon. Secretary, 
Show Committee : J. W. Aiken. Show Committee : A. E, Oollison, A. Borchard, 
F Knoop, A, Ringo, H. F. Voigts, J. Hutton, G. Manning, A. J. Lugg and H. Albers. 
Hon. Auditor : J. W. Aiken, 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB,— Chairman : L. G. Wingfield-Stratford J.P, 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans, Hon. Secretary : j. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon Secretary: S. C- Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MODI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOOIAITON -President : R. Garland ; Vice- 
President: C. B. Lloyd; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; ColleCvor ; Capt. W. H, 
Stevenson ; Auditor ; Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : H. B. Hall. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-President : Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, 0. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Eotteher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, 0, 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Eotteher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCABTLE.--Presiden‘ : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-Freaident : 0, Earb 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.F.,:Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, O.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols, Executive Com- 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. 0. Caldecott, 0. Watson, G, Langley, W. A* 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M 0. Adendorff, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Botha, G. Tempier. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President : R, H. 
Oeilermann. Vice-Presidents : J. 0, Watt, J.P. , and J. A* Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S, Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D, Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor : J."H. F. Hohls. Committee : W. N, An«us, E. Bentley, W. 
W, Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E. Oomins, G. R. Comins, 0. Crookes, 
jun., G. Demont, H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmaim, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A. Light. G. C, Mackenzie, A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G, Moe, J. Moe. O. Moe, 0. 
Oeilermann, F. Oeilermann, R, H. Oeilermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oelleimani), E, 
Peckham, JrP., J. A. Potterill,. S, Peckham, 0 M. Pcott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thiile, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W, H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolbutor. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, - President ; 
Fritz lieiche, J.P. ; Vice-Presidents : H. Mummbrauer, P. Eodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J, Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl DrallOi H, Gebers, W, Gevers^ J,, H. Holley, jr , W, 0. 



Executives of Farmers'* Associations. l3lS 


O. , Hillermann,, L. Kocli, H. Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H,., Meyer-Ehtorf, H. W. Meyer, K, A. Meyer, tJ, Misselhorn, W. Misselhorp 
K Peiers, I. Pfoteahauer, G. Rabe, G Reiche, Job. Reiche, WV Rencke^^ 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K.' Seele F.' J. Smith, 
J..Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmaan, Wortmana, 
Secretary: Paul Yietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen, 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President i W. 
Henwood, J.P. Yice-President : J. King, J.P. Auditor : A. Mengens. Secretary 
and Treasurer: 0, J. King, Nottingham Road. 

PIETEBMARITZBITRGSCHE BOEEBN YEREENIGING. - President : 

D. P. BoshofE; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, 31S, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — President : John Marwick. 
Yice-Presidents : W. P. Pay n, A. W. Cooper, J* W. McKenzie and Chas, NichoL 
son. Honorary Treasurer : R, Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom IVI’ Crystal, Com^ 
mittee : J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R, A. McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, H. M, 
Moyes, W. Gomrie, Thos, Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Fiett and E. J. B. Ho?kmg. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NAT AL.— President : Sir G. M, 
Sutton, K,O.M.G. Yice-Presidents: W, S. Crart, Jas. King, JO, C. Dick, G. J, 
Macfariane, 0,M,G„ 0. Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex officio. Sec- 
retaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Audits r : G, F. Lambert. 
G rierai Committee : T, J, Allison, W. H. Buchanan, P. G. Burchell, W. E. Coble.^, 

P. H, Campbell, R. Oomins, W. P. Gough, E. S. Goodwill, K. H. Hathorn, K.G., 
T. W, J. Hall, d. Hall, A. W. Herbert, L. Line, Cob Sir D. Mackenzie, KU.M.G., 
Jas, Morton, Sir T. K. Murr^v, Jno. Moon, W. J. O’Brien, P. Otto, E. H. Pepwortb, 
J. Potterill, A. Robinson, R w. J. Scott, P. D. Simmons, H. Solomon, W.L. Stead, 
H. J. Stirton. Dr, Oddin Taylor, F. W. Jameson, S. J. Mason. Executive Committee : 
President, Yice-Presidents and W. J. O’Brien, A. W. Herbert, W. H. Cobley, K. H. 
Hathorn, K C., and Col. E. M. Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: 
Councillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn, 

SLANG RIYER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : 
P. J, Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, F. J. 
Yiljoen, P. j. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL BOOIETY.-President : Ma3or T.Menne. Yice- 
Presidents : Theunis J. Nel, M.L,A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmarch, W. Lilje, 0. Rottcher, S C. Yan Rooyen, W. New 
march. E. J. Yan Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard ; J. M. Hand 'ey and N. Hunter, Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H, Gibbs. 

UMYOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President : P. R. Bjtha (J.’s son). 
Yice-President : J. M. Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G. E. Oadle(Box6, 
Greyt)wii), Auditor: J. M. Nel. Committee: W, J. Slatter, J. G, Nel, H. F. 
Torlage, R. J. Landsberg, A. Newmarch, P. H, van Rooyen. A, F, Handley, 

UPPER BTGGARSBEEG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : George 
Langley ; Vice-President : W. L. Uldacre ; Secretary ; J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L. Yiljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I* Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B, C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secreiary : G. d. Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN YEEEENIGING.— President : D. J. A. van der Spuy ; 
Secretary : G* J. Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Lieut.- 
Coloriei F. 'Addison ; Yicd'Presidents : Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp- 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Es% M.L.A. ; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., 0. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.F.,^Y. Camp- 
bell, T. G. Oolenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Huieti, J.P., J.' B. Hulett, 
0. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. PerkinSy J.P., E, Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H, Stanseli ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) „ ^ , .r... 

WEEmEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Allan KStuart ; Vice- 
Presidents : E. GarUiid, R . H. Ralfe, F.^ I. de Waal ; Hon. Treaprer : F. O. Schiever ; 
Hon. Secretai'y : E. Oautherley ; Auditor : S- Wolff ; Executive Committee : Hon. 
H. D. Winter MX. A., J W. Moor, MX. A., D: ^v-Mackay, T. H. Hindle and 

E. L Estrange ; Manager of Show Yard : B- Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Ciouston, 
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WBENEN OOIJNTY HOBTICULTURA.L SOOIKTY,-- Committee of 
Managemeot : The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and 
C. J. Offord, O. W, Linfoot^ T. Nunn, Dr. Brewitt, S. Yaughan ; Hon. Secretary : 
E. Cautherlej^ 

,,Z1JLUEAND :PARMER8’ ASSDOIATION.—President : P, W. White ; Yice- 
President: G; E. Symonds. Oommittee : J. J. van Rooyen, A, W, Bymonds, H. T. 
James, R. J. Ort!epp,J, P. Kokemoer. 

^ZUEULAND _GOAST FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION. -- President : G. H 
Huiett ; Vice-President: G. Hill; ■Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 


CThe Editor loill he obliged if ike Semtaries loill supply km with lists of ike 
Executives of their Associations*) 


Diamond Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

OHAS, J. GRAY, 
Gommissioner of Mines. 


Purchase of Tree Seeds. 


^ With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are 
invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for safe. Not less 
than one pound will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers 
should be sent for identification purposes. Offers should be made in the first 
instance to the Forester, Oedara. 

E. R. BAWBR, 
Director, Experiment Stations. 


Trees for Sale. 


ip encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
tJ'oni the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Uedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Cupressu.-, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

iransplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

iree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet, Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. * 

postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

^ Orders tor present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 

and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted, : , i ’ . 

V, ' " ' , ' of Forests# 



Oentrdl Experimentai Farm)^ Oedafa. 


iWTfTtwni 








In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm, A trap will be at Gedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a,m. train ; and if inteiiding visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Hawick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

As the catering involves such a strain upon the resources of the School of 
Agriculture, it has been decided to limit the number of delegates from any one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membershipt At least 14 days’ clear notice must be 
given by Associations, so that there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

In view of the fact that Parliament has refused to grant the necessary funds, the 
coat of rai way tickets can no longer be bv^rne by the Department of Agricu ture, 

All communications in connection with proposed visits to the Experiment Farm 
should be addressed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara. 

W. A. DEANE, 

24th September, 1907 Minister of Agriculture. 


Steam Ptoughs, 

Applications are invited for the services in the various districts of the Colony of 
the Steam Ploughs recently ordered by the Government. 

Applicants should state clearly the position of their farms, and the total acreage 
required to be ploughed. 

The charges will, for the present, be at the rate of, approximately, 10s. an acre 
in the Midland and Upland Distiicts of the Colony, and 15s. an acre in the Coast 
Districts; but the Government reserves to itself the right to vary these charges 
later on when experience has been gained as to the actual cost of working. 

Preference will be given to those districts affected by East Coast Fever, and, 
again, to those from which the greatest number of applications are received. 

Applicants will be advised, as soon as possible after the ploughs come to hand, 
whether the Government will be able to undertake the required ploughing, and when 
the ploughs are likely to be available. 

E. T. MULLENS, 
Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, 

Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 

4th September, 1907. 

Offers are invited for Two 6*Farrow Bpalding-Kobbins, Stump- Jumping Disc- 
Ploughs for Steam Traction. These have bad little use, and the frames are as good 
as new, while the Ploughs were fitted with new qiscs last season. Landed cost of 
these was £56 each at the Point, Approximate weight, 2, COO lbs. ; . 
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Dairying in Denmark. 


The almost unexampled prosperity of Deiiinark — a prosperity^, let it be 
marked, that is not the result of a ^^boom” in tlie iisnally-accepted meaning 
of the term, but which, has developed yd tli an honest, steady growth — 
i.ias excited the admirntion and drawn the comment of every country that 
has entered or contemplate entering, the struggle of economic life. It is a 
healthy type of prosperity, and it is perhaps the soundness of it as much 
as anything that secures for it such a measure of admiration. The Com- 
mercial Agent for South Australia (3Cr: A. B. M. ISTorton), who recently 
made a tour in EitropeAand sonm 

interestiirg obseryations' upon' prosperity 

to fhur main causes iThAiEfluekfi -hi/, (by which 
is meant peasant ^ proprietojrship!)'.^,rf^ffesa#i^|:f$nt; like assist- 
ance given to otttKMhg the system 

of education in vogue, Mtv to 'comment upon the progress 

made by ■■ ■ ■ 

Tm 'ImrntUY. 


In 187G to 1H80 the total output of , butter was, we learn, only a little over 
one million pounds sterling in value;;, sixteen years later, however, the 
export figures liad reached over f oU^ and . a half million pounds sterling, 
and now the output of co-operative dairies can be considered as over eiglit 
million pounds sterling per annum.,:. 

One of the largest farms visi^d Jt,n, Korton was Megentved, near 


Haslc, the property of Ooupt time^of his visit there were 

283 cows, chiefly of ,th0 Eefl: ^iceefl, ' TJie 'food used there is hay 
mixed with oats and xwls/ The calves are fed 

with new milk until are gi'adually used 

to skimmed milk and late? bn cows are in stalls 
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'ill rows, witli passages between, along which the fodder is passed, and 
tioughs are arranged for tiie cake, etc. There is always a, constant supply 
of fresh water. At the head of each cow was a card setting forth the daily 
miantities of niilk given, in pounds, the percentage ol! butter-fat, annual 
quantity of milk given, and other necessary data — as regards calves, etc. 
The cards were all numbered, and the corresponding number wa^s burnt 
■cn the cow’s horns. The cow that held the record for quantity of milk 
■was siv years old. Last year she gave 11,838 Tbs. of milk, or 1,183 gallons, 
an average of 40 lbs. milk per day, with a percentage of bntter-fat of 3-8 
Tlie record for butter-fat was held by a cow giving 35 lbs. per day, wdtli a 
percentage of 4-5. Tlie average yield of milk per cow on this farm varies 
from about 8,000 to 11,500 ft>s. per annum, and the average annual value 
for each cow is about £15 sterling. This herd is housed nine months 
out of the year. The milk from the farm is sent to the Trifoliiini dairy. 

Tbstihg the Herd. 

The importance of knowing the value of each cow as a milk-procliicer 
is fully recognised by the Dane. After years of ups and clowns, experience 
began to teach him that it did not pay to feed ‘'“^wasters.” The fact that a 
cow gave milk was not in itself sufficient to warrant wasting food on her, 
as is often done in other countries. The Dane wants to know if the value 
of the milk given by this or that cow is sufficient to pay for her keep, and 
still leave a margin of profit for the keeper. 

To this end, some thirteen years ago, Mr. f4orton says, a very excellent 
and what has proved to be a most satisfactory system has been carried out 
of testing each cow. For this purpose farmers have formed themselves 
into societies. These societies employ practical men, who spend a given 
time at intervals on each farm belonging to the members; they tost the 
opiality and the quantity of the milk given by each cow, so that auy mem- 
ber can know exactly which pays him to keep and wbicli imist go. Each 
society receives a subsidy from the Government. ‘Ti would 1)e a rare 
thing, T tliink,” remarks Mr. Horbn, find a farimu* in tlu^ whole of 
Denmark who did not belong to some .such society.” 

In our September issue we referred to the advantages accruing to 
the dairy farmer from tlie keeping of proper records of the performances 
of his cows, in an article based upon a Circular issued hv the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry; and we would refer the reader to tliat article 
for an idea of United States opinion on the matter. 

Co-operative Dairies. 

The most important co-operative dairy in Denmark, Mr. Norton says, 
is the Trifoliimi, at Hasle, which is said to have cost over £40,000. Lad 
year this dairy received nearly 50,000,000 lbs. of milk, equal to 5,000,000 
gallons. Butter-making is The priucijial feature, althougli a largo quantity 
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As is the case in all Danish, dairies^ the milk is carted by the factory 
itself, specially-constructed wagons being used for the purpose, each one 
‘Capable of carrying up to 4,000 lbs. of milk. There are six or seven 
separators Avorking, each with a skimining capacity of something like 
'2,400 lbs. per hour. There is also an ice-making machine, of a capacity 
of 100 lbs. per hour. The butter-making department was a feature par- 
ticularly Avorthy of note — the beautifully fitted-up, well- ventilated and 
lighted I'ooim Avitli the suitable dress and the business-like attitude of the 
wmrkers. At the time Mi\ l^oiTon ym the dairy was paying about 
sixpence per gallon for milk : the average price for the year is a little undei' 
that amount. It Avas stated that it took about 20 lbs. of milk to make one 
pound of butter. 

Another very important institution Avhich was Alsited Avas the Copen- 
hagen Dairy Society's establishment, Avhich is described as “the most re- 
markable institution of its kind in Europe.'' The origin of the institu- 
tion dates back some thirty years, public attention having been draAvn to 
the bad feeding and stabling of coavs and its fatal influence on milk, and 
.also the fact that the milk Avas often Avatered and adulterated. Tlie 
.society dcAuted itself to remedying matters, taking the following as its 
principal aims: (a) to take only milk proAuded from healthy coavs; (&) to 
■ensure scrupulous cleanliness in handling milk; (c) to keep the milk 
perfectly fresh by ice, so that when it reaches the buyer it has not suffered 
in value or purity. 

At the present time the Dairy Society employs seven veterinary sur- 
geons, Avlio go every fifteen days to the farms and carefully inspect each 
eoAV. The inspectors are given sheets to be filled up by fhe society to in- 
clicate the niuuber of coavs that are ill or resting, and to give all particular's. 
’The milk is filtered hy a special process. 

It is attention to such details, the importance of Avhich is often under- 
estimated, that has helped to place Denmark in the foremost position she 
iioAv liolds as a producer of dairy’ cows. Oo-operaticn has accomplished 
inueli, hut co-oi)oratiAU priueiples will avail little if the factors A\diich go to 
establish purity aud first-rate quality are not taken into account. 


The heating of drums has been found efficacious by a correspondeiifi 
nf the Country Gentleman in clearing out a rat-infested farm near Wash- 
ington, Pa,, D.S.A. Pats Avere so numerous that they ate the fodder and 
nipped his cattle. PIo engaged four friends to help him, and they beat 
five snare drums about the house and farm buildings, causing the rats to 
^scatter. It is stated that not a rat has been, seen about the place since. 
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Mealie Exporim 


Thm exportation of mealies this season has heeii attended with gratifying’ 
resnlts, }:)iit there are various improvements necessary in onr methods— as 
might he expected — the adoption of which will result in the attaimneiit of 
greater success in future seasons. 

.Ariioug these improvements may be here singled out a suggestion 
which has been made l)y the District Traffic Superintendent, Tf.C.Lh, 
Point (Mr. J. McConnaehie) with reference to the introduction of a 
smaller ])ag for the purposes of tlie export trade. The muid of niealies 
weighs a])proximately 203 lbs.,, and is, as will be generally conceded, by 
reason of its weiglit awkward to handle and stack. It is further, for the* 
same reason, extremely liable to damage while being loaded and dis- 
charged into and from trucks. Tlie heavy weight, moreover, causes great 
fatigue to the labourers employed in handling the sacks, and consequently 
it is not possible to get the amount of work from thein tliat iniglit be* 
obtained were lighter packages in rise; and in addition it is not possible 
to stack the heavy bags to anything like the height it would be possible 
to attain with a smaller and consequently lighter sack. 

A trade custom is, of course, very difficult to change, but it rnay be 
pointed out that the proposed adoption of a lighter sack would only he for’ 
the p'lirposes of the export trade, and would not involve tlie entire abolition 
of the muid sack in all branches of the local rnealie trade. Aiew ])ags arc- 
in any case necessaiw ’for export purposes; and as far as the rapid (‘stima’- 
tion of the extent of export is concerned, the adoption of a sack wiMghing,. 
say, one-fourth of the English standard quarter — as Mr. ]\re(Munachie has- 
suggested — would permit of the English basis of grain measureiiuuit (l]u‘ 
quarter) being used, as four sacks of 120 lbs. each would make up omr 
quarter of 480 lbs. The introduction of sueli a hag would, furtlu'rmon*, 
fit in better with the requirements of the English market than our presemt 
muid does. 

Wo recommend this suggestion to the attention of our readers, and 
would be glad to receive expressions of opinion on the matter from tliose- 
int crested. 

‘Whilst we are on the subject of the exportation of mealies, wo may 
perhaps be permitted to draw attention to the necessity for care on the 
part of farmers in the Orange River Colony in the matter of the bagging of 
their grain for export. Mealies should be free from refuse of any kind, 
and should be bagged in good, clean, ■ strong bags, well sewn, to witbstand 
the knocking about that , they must .deceive on the Journey. T\n\ 0*R.C. 
Director of Agriculture has, Ive Miere, promised to give the matter of 
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packn\iig and gTadiiig Iris imniediat^ attention, and there is no doubt that 
'Jiis elf()rts in this direction will be attended with beneiicdal results. 

The question of carefuh packing and grading is not only a IMatal one 
— tliough it affects this Colony considerably as all iiialies shipped from 
Durban, no matter what part of South Africa they may originally have 
noine froin, are looked upon in England and on the Continent as hTatal 
grain— but it is also a South African one; and it eonsequeiitly behoves all 
who intend taking part in the genera! tendency to export overseas to put 
their best efforts into the promotion of an export trade in grain on the 
: soundest and most up-to-date lines. 


Notes and Gomments^ 


Cape Wines fou Canada. — ICs an. ill wind tliat blows no one some 
•good. A special telegram in t\\e Natal Mercurij at the end of October 
stated that, according to advices received from Canada, there is a, splendid 
chance in that country now for Cape wines and brandies, as the ErencLi 
< Canadians have decided to boycott French wines on account of the religious 
outrages in France, and the Protestants have joined ont of sympathy. 


Farming Dutlook in Basutoland. — A Reuter telegram from 
Alaseru states the present outlook for farmers and natives in Basutoland 
is serious owing to the dryness of the ground. Consequent upon the lack 
■of rain the^y are unable to plough. The early mealies and Kafir corn 
.are nearly all destroyed by worms and insects. Most farmers and natives 
.are therefore re-sowing. Eain is further required to ripen the mealies 
ibefore the frost falls, also for wheat in the ear; otherwise, it is stated, the 
later crop will be a failure. 


Bergville Lungsigkness Infected Area. — The area comprised by 
'the farms ^^AVoodford,'"’ ‘^Tlortonradford,*’ ^'Lytton,"' '"Kortli Dalton/’ 
‘''A3etlmny/^ and that portion of the farm ‘^Tioodebuldt’^ owned by Mr. 1). 
D. Kewton, and marked off by red flags, in the Magisterial Division of 
Bergville, has been proclaimed (Proe. 53, 1907), an infected area within 
the meaning of the Lnngsiekness Prevention Act of 1897. The removal 
• of any cattle from that area, whether the same are or are not infected with 
lungsickness, is accordingly unlawful, the penalty for an offence being a 
fine not exceeding £20, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
:a period not exceeding three months. * ' A ^ 
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Kbw ISriTRATE Beds;i Chili.— The Minister of Chili 

has (]eehxii‘d in tlie riimoixr cnm'eiit in^^ of tlicv 

impending exhaustion of the nitrate supply was unfounded. lie stated 
that deposits had been discovered at Antofagasta and TocopiJla as rieli. 
as the original deposits at Tarapaca. 

Packsaddle eou Milk Transport.— A' packsaddle for the convey- 
ance of milk and ereanp, which should prove of interest to fanners and 
others, is at present on view at the offices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Those desirous of examining it should pay a visit to the Dopari- 
ment, where it Avill he shown to them. In the Decembeiy 1906, number of 
the Joiunal (page 1,138) will be found a note by Mr. E. 0. Challis (to- 
gether with an illustration) on the transport of milk in hilly coiiiitries, in 
which reference is made to this saddle. 

A New Box-Making Machine. — A new automatic box machine has 
been, invented hy^ Mr. George B. Parkeiy a Californian. According to the 
Californian Fruit Or ower, the machine resembles the linotype not a little- 
in its operation, and occupies a floor space 6x8 feet in area. The box 
shook is fed into the machine automatically from the four sides and the* 
top, the machine assembles the^several pieces, and when they are in place 
34 plungers drive the nails in. These are fed through copper tubes iimclL 
in the same manner that matrices are assembled in the linotype. The nail 
is held firmly in place until it is nearly driven in the wood, reducing the 
possibility of the nail bending to a- -minimum. The operation completed, 
the box is pushed on to a chute which, carries it to t.ho packer. ^ The 
machine requires two men to run it, and turns out boxes at iho rate of 
about flfteen per minute. — 

East Coast Fever.— The Minister of Agricnlture has cancelled tlie 
order contained in Government Notice No. 235, 1907, of the 2()tli April, 
which dedared that portion of Natal, defined as follows, to l^e an infeedud 
area within the meaning of the East Coast Fever Act: That portion of the 
Colony of Natal bounded on the East by the Main Line of liailway from 
the Point to its junction with, the Cape-Natal Line at Picitermaritsuhurg, 
on the .North, by the Cape-Natal Line as far as Creighton, thence l)y the 
Eailway fence to its junction with farm No. 35, thence/ by the fence 
running to farm No. 36, thence- by the dividing fences between the farms' 
35 and 36 and 38 and 39 to the U-nasiimkuhx, on the West by the ITmzim- 
kulu Eiver, and on the South;by the Indian Ocean. The movement of 
cattle into and from this area will, therefore, in future be permitted. The 
effect of this notice is to permit of the movement across the Cape-Natal 
line; but it in no way affects the existing Government Notice quarantin- 
ing the Alexandra,; Ixopo, Richmond, .and, other districts south of the' 
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Destruction OF Locust Eggs.- — -A telegram received hj the Depart- 
inent of x^griciiltiire from Mount Edgecombe states that, iiotwithstanding 
the fact that the invasion of locusts this season is the heaviest experienced 
for maiiv years, various maggots and diseases have destroyed practically 
all the eggs laid, and there are consequently no young locusts hatching 
in the locality* ! 

Ratal Mealies foe Canary Islands. — Eeliable information received 
by the Government goes to show that there is a good prospect of iRa.tar 
mealies being imported into the Grand Canary ; and negotiations are being 
entered into witli leading merchants at Las Palmas with a view to estab- 
lisliing an export trade to that country. Ratal mealies are apparently 
viewed with favour by representatives of houses in the Grand Canary ; and 
it is probable that a considerable export trade in our grain with that 
country will be the.outeome of the Governments' effort s. 


Food Value of Sugar. — According to the Ne-w England G-rocei% a 
noted English physician considers that everybody should eat a quarter of 
a pound of sweets daily, thing is moi'e strengthening,''^ he says, 

‘hhan sugar. It is possible to work for hours after eating four ounces 
of chocolate without feeling the slightest fatigue. If I had my way, every 
soldier in the British army would be allowed a quarter of a pound of 
sweets every day. My practice is to take five or six lumps of sugar in 
every cup of coffee or tea.^^ The old belief was that sweets of all kinds 
were bad as food and interfered with digestion. But we know now that 
they are real food, and are especally good for us when we are fagged out 
nervously. Children are unceasingly active, and they always crave some- 
thing sweet. The craving comes from an actual bodily need. 


Aticulture, — In our correspondence pages will be found an in- 
teresting letter on apie'alture from a correspondent signing himself 
^^Observer.'" The awakening to be observed in Ratal to the advantages 
of bee-keeping is indeed a pleasing sign and promises well for the futur-L 
Apart from the pleasures of bee-keeping as a hobby, viewed from a 
financial standpoint no industry perhaps approaches it in the profits on 
the outlay, when the time spent on the work in the apiary is taken into 
consideration. The bee-keeper has only to„ provide a home for his bees, 
and receptacles in which they may store their surplus, and they will roam 
afield, gathering honey in abundance from morning till night. But as 
our correspondent points out, modern appliances are necessary if the best 
results are to he obtained. We shall be glad to hear from other readens 
of the success or otherwise which has attended their efforts ,in .this in- 
teresting and profitable industry. 
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(SixciES.— A report received the Cape Government from the (^a]3e 
Trades Ch)irimisB London/ states that the crop of green ginger (liis 

season is an eexceedinglj small one^ and that the article is accordingly ex- 
pected to become very scarce. ITe nsiial wholesale price is Is. |)er 11b, 
v/hile the article is no v commanding Is. 9d.; the retail price being ts. (id; 
per lb*; . 

Giuots TO AGiiicunTiTinin So'c^^^ — In consequence of the heavy 

expense to which the Government has been put in guarding tlie Colony 
against East Coast Fever and in destroying locusts, and of tlic extremely 
difficult finaneial position in which the Colony finds itself, the Govern- 
nient has been compelled to withliold the payment of further grants to 
Agriciiltural Societies in respect of their annual shows, after those due 
in respect to Shows held last season have been paid. A circular to this 
effect has been sent to the secretaries of the various Agricultural Societies 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Molasses and Cattle Ticks.— According to the Planter, 

experiments made at Brisbane (Australia) with some valiuihle dairy cattle 
have shown that the consumption of molasses by the dairy cattle was in 
some manner inimical to the existence of cattle ticks. ■ In the Logan district 
u farmer had kept his cattle free of redwater by giving them molasses ; and 
this report led Mr. Thurlow, of Brisbane, to experiment with dairy cattle, 
lie prepared for them a solution of water and molasses, about half and 
half, to which the animals went with freedom, and ever since all of the 
animals, it is stated, were free from ticks. The proportion of molasses 
was subsequently reduced and even then it was found quite effective in 
keeping the stock clean. ATo difficulty is repoided in developing a taste 
for the molasses and water and the use for the inirpose of freeing imimals 
of ticks is considered now as a demonstrated success. Mr. T. T, (■raw- 
ford, of the Mossman Central Factory, reported that a good deal of I rouble 
Iiad been experienced with ticks among the dairy cattle at that centre, 
and to so great an extent that at one time they were reduced to the use 
of condensed milk exclusively. They then hit upon the idea of an external 
molasses wash, using two parts of water to one of molasses. I'he cows 
were smeared with this mixture and it was said that every tick on the 
animals was dead by the following morning and that now they have no 
trouble with the ticks at the mill. It is even said that molasses is superior 
to the ordinary cattle dips used for killing ticks, as the molasses kills 
the ticks almost immediately and the standard cattle dip takes several days. 
Further, it is not necessary to take any precaution against animals lick- 
ing themselves, as the molasses .does them more good than harm. In- 
cidentally, it is stated that in milking a smeared cow, it is only necessary 
for the operator to throw a bag over the animaPs loins, against wlricli lie 
can rest his head. 



Notes and 

7, Expoktation- OF Ostriches.— In, most pi! the eolonies and Pro-^ 
tectorates of Sontli Africa laws are now in force regulating the exportation 
(d ostriches and ostrich eggs on the lines similar to those of the Aatal Act 
passed last Session. The Orange Eiver Colony (Jovernnient intends im 
troducing an Ordinance on the subject during the December Session of 
Parliament^ and the High Commissioner for South Africa intends issuing 
proclamations in Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland, 
prohibiting, under pena%^ ostriches or their eggs, to take 

effect from 1st December. 


Sumatra Touagco in U.S.A. — The Acting British Consul at 
Savannah (Mr. A. Harkness) reports, according to the Board of Trad‘d 
• Journal, that the culture of Sumatra tobacco has grown to considerable 
proportions below Bainbiddge, in Decatur County, Georgia, and around 
Quincy, Florida, about twenty-five miles east of Bainbridge. Thijs 
tobacco sells for fancy prices and is mostly shipped to factories in the 
north, to Tampa and even Cuba. Tliere is said to be no better wrapper 
grown than is produced in that section of Georgia and Florida. It is 
reported, that a company has been organised at Madison, Florida, with a 
■ capital of 50,000 dols., for the purpose of cultivating Sumatra tobacco 
on a large scale; stores and warehouses have been secured and 160 acres 
■of land purchased to be planted with tobacco. It is also reported from 
.Jesup, in Wayne Comity, Georgia, that successful experiments in tobacco 
growing have been made tliere this year, and it is expected thatl a com- 
pany for extensive tobacco culture will be formed in that county next year- 

Turnip M'anurial Experiments. — Experiments with fertilizers in., 
the cultivation of turnips, undertaken by the West of Scotland Agrictil- 
tnral College under the supervision of Prof. Wright, have establivshed that 
.superpliospliate forms a more effective manure for the turnip crop when 
.applied in the drills in spring than when broadcast on the laud in winter, 
and a similar effect has been observed with the use of basic slag upon the 
:saine plan. Kainit and the other potash manures also generally, thougli 
not invariably, give the best results on the turnip crop when applied in 
the drills in spring. The relative effteaey of the winter and the spring 
application has been found to vary with the season; in some years the 
spring application may be only moderately, if at all, superior. Potash 
.appears to be of nearly equal efficacy for the turnip crop in the three 
forms of kainit, muriate of potash, and potash manure salt, but kainit is 
: so me what the more effective form of the three. Lime nitrogen appears 
likely to prove a valuable nitrogenous manure for the turnip crop; but 
more experiments are desirable as other experiments seem to show that the 
new nitrogenous fertilizer is not so suitable for roots das sulphate of 
■■ uininonia'' or nitratC' of' soda.- v- W 
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A Bacof Faotoky^jfob O.E.C. — ^We learn from the Wynlerg Times 
that it has been decided to erect a modern bacon factory at Ladybrand., in 
the Grange BiYer Colony, from the-^ designs' of Messrs, Win. Douglas and 
Sons, Ltd., of Putney, London. The factory will have all the modern 
equipment foimd to be suitable in European factories. The ineeption of 
the idea is due to the Hon. W, J. Palmer, M.L.C., Director of Agriculture 
of the O.R.C.^ and the proprietor is the Hon, H. W, Stockdale, M.L.C. 
The whole of the phmt necessary will be jnade and fitted up by^^^ fe 
designers of the factory. ___ 

A Celebrated Persian Eam,— In this issue we publish an illustra- 
tion of. a celebrated Persian ram, for the original photograph of which 
we are indebted to Mr, Chas. W. Holmes, Maritzburg, Natal agent for 
Mr. Houghain Abrahainson, Long Hope Siding, Cape Colony, the 
breeder and owner of tins famous ram. This ram — which is registered in 
the Auxiliary Stud Book of the Cape Stud-Breeders’ Association — ^lias, 
we are informed, taken first prize at all the agricultural shows exhibited 
during the last three years, those at Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth 
being the principal ones. Pie may therefore be safely allotted first place 
in the quality of this particular breed. A few years ago Persian sheep 
were practically unknown in South Africa, but lately there has been a 
great inclination among our farmers to go in for this class of sheep, they 
being in many respects profitable. Should any of our readers desire 
further information respecting Mr. Abrahamson^s flock we would suggest 
their communicating with the local agent. 


Molasses a yd Fire. — A writer in the Bmidaherg Mail (Australia) 
draws attention to the fire-extinguishing properties of molasses. He 
states that, haring occasion some time ago to scientifically investigate the 
properties of molasses, he found it a ve^^v difficult problem to burn oft a 
large quantity of surplus molasses without the aid of specially constnietod 
furnaces. Molasses is not, he says, the highly inflammable mixture tliat 
people imagine it to be, and goes on to remark that it would be practically 
impossible to set a tahk of molasses on fire by any means whatever. Even 
a mixtnre of molasses and methylated spirits or sulphur will burn vtu-y 
imperfectly at first, and finally smolder and die out, A charge of molasses 
will extinguish or damp down the strongest furnace fire in a few minutes. 
A jet of molasses played on burning wood will instantly extinguish the 
fire, and the wood cannot be again fired until the molasses is removed from, 
the surface. For extinguishing large tanks of burning oil, kerosene, or 
spirit, there is nothing more effective than bags or tarpaulins steeped in 
molasses, and wiien such tanks are in danger of being fired they should 
be covered over and made air-tight with tarpaulins that have previously 
been immersed in heavy rnolasses* 
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A PoisoKous PLiiOT ( U-i-ginect Ulacina ) . — -Soxiie speeimens of a wild 
plant lihicma)^ reported to be very deadly to cattle^ were re- 

cently forwarded to the Minister of Agriciilttire for examinatioii. It was 
stated tliat, in one troop of 26 eattle^ 24 head were lost tlirongli poisoning 
by tills jilant. The speeimens were sent to Mr. Alex. Pardy, the Analyst 
at the ('entral Experiment Parm^ who states :P^The plants had a root: 
stock of scales forming a bnlb and in general appearance I'esembled an 
dnion. AAhen ent the bulb was found to be of a white colour, with little 
or no odour, slimy to the touch, and almost tasteless. I was able to 
separate out a gummy material and also a toxic principle of a glucosidal 
character, either seillitoxin or an allied substance. This is stated to be 
an astlienie and a powerful heart-poison.” Mr. Pardy says that the 
bulbs contained iiearly the whole of the glueoside, the stem and modified 
leaves Leing found to contain only small quantities. He is unable to 
state what specific antidote is used for this poison, but from its reactions 
he suggests' tannin (infusion of wattle bark) and also the use of aii 
emetic. 


Diseased Potatoes as Stock Pood. — The large percentage of 
diseased tubers in the British potato crop this season has brought up the 
question of the value of such diseased potatoes as stock food. In the 
London Times in October it was remarked that ^Miseased tubers are use- 
ful as pig food and are an asset of appreciable value,” to which statement 
a correspondent, in a later issue, took exception. Eef erring to a report 
of the ‘^Tvaiserliehe Biologisehe Ahstalt fur Land iind Porstwirtschaft/^ 
of Pebrnary, 1907, which dealt with results obtained in some feeding ex-^ 
periments with diseased potatoes, he' pointed out that the experimentsf 
proved that the diseased tubers, although in small quantities in the raw or 
])oiled condition they showed no injurious effect on the cattle and pigs ex:- 
perimented upon, when given in large quantities produced slight attacks; 
of diarrlioea. Hia own observations, however, had shown that the degree 
of the digestive orgams largely depended upon the degree the tubers were 
diseased, and that in some cases, especiallY with younger animals, the 
e'ffect might be more serious than that set forth in the experiments alluded 
to. The diseases present in the tubers used in the experiments were caused 
by two well-known parasitic micro-organisms — Le., Bacillus pliytopJithorus 
(^Vet rot”) and Phyto^hthora infesians, ^‘^Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of unwholesome fodder,” the writer in the Times concludes, is 
proved beyond doubt that the parasitic mode of life of these micro- 
organisms reduces considerably the nutritive value of the tubers, and I 
would, therefore, suggest that the diseased portions be cut away and 
badly-dise^ised tubers lie not used on any account. Healthy and well-' 
thriving animals would be sufficient compensation for increased labour.” 
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r A New Sweet I^yTATO.v-~We learn from an Aineriean paper that the 
Californian experiiiient station at Berkeley has come into posst^ssiou of a 
new sweet potato. Macomber’s sweet Dotatoh it is stated, is wiiite- 
flesheci, and was obtained on Pagan Island, one of tlie Ladrom^ group, by 
Capt.AJ. xL Macoinber^ of Oakland. Capt. Maconiber was struck with 
the delicate flavour of the tuber, and wvhen leaving Pagan Island took a 
supply of tubers aboard his schGoner; for consumption on his voyage. 
He noticed that the tubers had splendid keeping qualities, and upon his 
arrival in California in November, he kindly donated wdiat tubers he had 
left to the experiment station of the University, The tubers wlreii 
received were in a reniarkable state of j^reservation, notwithstanding 
the fact that they had been lifted in April, some eight months before. The 
tubers donated by Capt. Maconiber have been propagated, and a limited 
number of tubers secured for distribution. It is stated that the tubers 
yiel<J many more cuttings than does the ordinary type, and that (jiiitj a 
large number of plants can be secured from a single tuber if properly 
handled. It is a very prolific variety, with tendency toward dee]) growtli 
of large tubers. Trial will, of course, be necessary to determine its cul- 
tural and market value. 


A New Coen Exchange.— Messrs. Eeid & AcutPs announcement in 
the daily press of their intention to establish a public market in Durban 
for mealies ‘‘tin order that farmers generally may be kept in constant touch 
with the actual state of the market from time to time, and thus avoid 
the uncertainty as to the ruling prices which has hitherto resulted from 
their having to rely solely on ^private oflhrs’ for their produce,’^ will 
doubtless be received with interest by all connected ’with our newly organ- 
ised mealie export. Messrs. Eeid & AcntPs proposal is to establish a 
regular system of public auctions on the same lines us in the ease of w^ool 
and other produce. Catalogues are to he distributed amongst all tlie local 
buyers, each sale being didy advertised in the daily pa])ers so as to ensure 
the. attenclanee of every purchaser, whether speculator, mirier, sliippei* or 
otherwise, and thus secure the maximum price obtainable. It is stated 
that all produce will be sold for spot cash (within twenty-four hours) as 
in the case of wuol, hides, bark, etc., and account sales with remittance 
rendered the following day. In all cases wliere reserves are not reached, 
customers are to be advised of the prices .offered immediately after the 
sales. They will then have the option of either holding over for a Ihiturc 
sale or vshipping on their own account, as they may decide. Arrange- 
ments have, it is stated, been made with experienced agents for dealing 
with such consignments, either in London or on the Continent, at moderate 
rates. We would suggest that those , interested should place themselves in 
communication with Messrs, Eeid & Aeu^t (P,0. Box 89, Durban), wlio 
would doubtless be pleased to send a copy of their circular on the subject. 
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liETREXCHMEXT. — As iiiost of our readers are now probably well 
aware, the Goveniiiient has been imaToidably eompelledr b}A the stress of :■ 
hnaneial cirenrnstanees, to tarn its attention to the question 
nieiit on a large scale in the various Departments of the Public Service, 
The Ministerial Department of Agriculture has been the first to come' 
under tlie pruning knife^ tiiose of the scientific staff to be retrenched beihg'' 
District Yeterinary Surgeons Dcnaklsoip Beckett^ Cordy and Webb^ of:- 
the Yeterinary Department, and the Conservator of Porests and District 
Forest Officer, Lower hTatal. Mr. "Woollatty the Principal Yeterinary ■ 
Siirgeom has also severed his connection with the Department, his name ., 
having been, at Iris own request, placed at the head of the list of those to bO' 
letrenehed, as he felt that he copld not continue his work in a satisfactory 
manner with a staff reduced 'to such an extent. Mr. Poweiy we under- 
stand, takes Mr. IToollatt’s place as Chief of the Yeterinary Division;, 
while Mr. Ilarber, lately officiating District Yeterinary Surgeon at Grey- 
town, has been transferred to the Government Bacteriologist's Depart- 
ment. Mr. Claude Fuller (Government Entomologist) and Mr. E. E, 
Sawer (Director, Experiment Stations) take over Mr. Sinrs duties — the' 
former those connected with fruit culture,, etc., and the latter those deal- 
ing with forestry. 

Destructiox of Homtxg Pigeon'S. — ^Homing pigeons have a large- 
circle of admirers in South Africa, and there are in existence several cluba 
which, annnally organise races for test purposes. The season is now in , 
full swing, and several races have taken place. Unfortunately, however, . 
many birds are being lost tbrongh indiscriminate shooting by farmers and , 
otliers over whose land the birds pass, A man out with a gun often does 
not hesitate to shoot at any bird that happens along, and through his care- 
le-sncss he often la; s low one of onr favourite ffiaomers.^^ In times of 
pt'aee the shooting of these birds is nothing short of shameful. Mliere 
humanitarian views exercise no effect, however, the law steps in; and 
coiis(a|uently it may be advisable to draw attention to the fact that these- 
bij-ds are protected by an Act of Parliament passed during 1904, viz,, 
Act ISTo. 18, 1904, ‘^fio amend Act Uo. 33, 1896, entitnled Act Tor the- 
protection of certain insectivorous and other wild birds/ By this Act,, 
homing or carrier pigeons are added to the schedule of protected birds in 
the original Aei. By the provisions of Act Uo. 33, 1896, no person may 
‘^fivill, catch, shoot at, or attempt to kill, catch, or aid in killing, catching,, 
or shooting at’’ any of the birds specified in the Schedule to the Act, and 
no person may any time take, injure, or destroy the eggs of any of 
the said, birds, except By express permission of the Governor for the pur- 
poses of scientific research.’’ The penalty for contravening any of the* 
piovisions of tliis Act is a fine of not less than 2s. 6d. and not more than 
or iinprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not ex- 
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ceeding one month. Any person contravening any of the provisions of 
the Act I'^may be detains any constable^ or the owiier or ocenpier of 
the land upon which trespass is being made^ unless he shall, when thereto 
required, give his Ml name and address.” The penalty for giving a fals»3 
name and address is a fine of £2. Section 3 of the Act of 1894 reads: 
"^^The Magistrate before whom any person is convicted of killing, catching, 
or shooting at homing or carrier pigeons may, in passing sentence, 
adjudge such person to pay to the owners of the pigeons the value thereof, 
or of the injury which may have been done to them, not exceeding Mve 
Pounds Sterling, and any sum so awarded may be levied in execution of 
the Magistrate's judgment, together with the costs incidental to the levy.” 


Movement of Soil Moisture. — In an interesting bulletin i>ssuecl by 
the Bureau of Soils of the XJ.S. Department of Agriculture, Mr. Edgar 
Buckingham gives the result of some studies made of the movement of 
soil moisture. He points out that, although the movement of the water in 
the soil, whether by the capillary forces exerted in the finer soil spaces at 
soil surfaces, or by distillation from one point to another, has' long been 
regarded as a very important phenomenon and has often been investigated, 
nearly all the studies have been concerned with the movement of free 
water, in practically unlimited amounts, into a more or less dry soil. 
The much more practical problem of the movement of water from a soil 
short of optimum content to an even drier portion, or the distribution 
of the moisture content of the soil under conditions simulating those 
existing in the field, has hitherto received much less attention. It has be- 
come evident, from the studies which have been made so far, tliat the 
movement of moisture in the soil under such conditions is very slow- 
much slower, as a rule, than the growth of roots, which can, in a sense, 
reach out for needed water supplies more rapidly than the soil can bring’ 
the water to them. But while this feature of the problem cau now 
safely held to have but little if any immediate practical importance, tlio 
problem is one of great significance in the long run, especially in handling 
soils subject to conditions of drought. #Mr. Buckingham sliows, in iiis 
bulletin, that the loss of water by evaporation from points l)elow tlie 
surface, wdiile it does take place in measurable quantities, is :novort]ie](‘Ks 
quite small, and is negligible in comparison with the losses taking place 
at or very near the surface. The movement of water vapour through the soil 
is shown to follow the law governing the diffusion of other gases tbrougli 
porous media, and is quite slow. Mulching decreases or inhibits tlie 

capillary fiow, and diffusion through the mulch is practically negligible. 
This practice is very effective in conserving soil moisture, and is founded 
on sound scientific principles. An especially interesting illustration is 
brought out in the comparison of the loss of water from a soil under arid, 
and liumid conditions, respectively. As might be expected, the loss at % 
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first is much more rapid iiiider the arid conditions — -so rapid, in fact, as to 
oyertax the soil’s ability to inoye water from within to the surface by 
capillarity^ and in consequence a dry la^rer or ninlch is formed which keeps 
the subsequent losses far below those which take place from the soil under 
humid conditions, where the capillary flow to the surface persists until the 
moisture content of the whole soil is very low indeed. The laboratory 
experiments described in the bulletin clear up, therefore, in a very satis- 
factory manner, the wnll-known and apparently contradictory facts ob- 
served ill the field that the soils of arid regions, at depths a little below 
the surface, are generally wetter and hold their moisture for much longer 
periods than do the soils of humid areas in dry seasons. 


Presentation to Mr. Mullens. 


Among the several changes which the last month or two have witnessed 
in the personnel of the Department of Agriculture has been that in the 
Head of the Department. The designation ^^Secretary to the Minister 
of xigriculture” has been abolished and that of Under Secretary for Agri- 
culture created, Mr. H. A. Hime, late Assistant Under Secretary ( Colonial 
Secretary’s Department) filling the position. 

Upon the occasion of his severing his connection with the Department, 
Mr. Mullens was presented by the officers of the Ministerial Department of 
Agrienltnre with tokens of the esteem in which they have held him, in the 
form of a beautiful marble clock and an equally handsome tantalus, each 
bearing a plate inscribed with the following words : — 

Presented to 

E. T. MULLENS, Esq., 

By the officers of the Ministerial Department of Ag-ricidture, Natal, 
upon the occasion of his severing his connection with the Department. 

The presentation took place on Friday afternoon, the 23nd ISToTeniher, 
Mr. Pitchford (Go-v’ernment Bacteriologist) speaking on behalf of the 
asserabled ofecers of the Department. Mr. Pitchford said; — 

“Mr. Mullens, I have been asked by my colleagues of the Department 
of Agriculture to express on their .behalf — and I am glad of the oppor- 
trrnity of speaking for myself also — otu umited regret at losing you. We 
all know that during the past years the welfare of onr Department has 
always been a first consideration with you; and while you have been sue- 
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cessfni in no small measure m'promoting the success oL* the Hepariiiumt, 
v.)ii have at the same time secured the esteem and repird of those ofruan-s. 
of the Depart luciit with whom you liavo been associated. 

^Mn asking your acceptance of these slight tokens ot tliis regai'd, we 
ask that you will not see ui them the measure or extent of that regard hut 
rattier look upon them as a permanent record of the friendly relations' 
whiel'i will, I believe, always exist between us, and of the esteem, in wliic'h 
you will always he held by those who have had the privilege of vnrking 
with you. 

^“Our token of appreciation is a representative one as from all the sub- 
departments of Agrieulture, and as such we ask if you will accept and' 
consider it as a representative one.'’ 

Mr. Mullens, in th*-' course of his reply, expressed liis sinciu’o regaad: 
at leaving those with whom lie had lioeii for so long associated. ire 
described the pinneiples upon whieli he liad worked, in so far as his rela- 
tions with the officers of the Department were concerned: and in. con- 
clusion he Imped to he able to count upon them all as friends in the future 
as they had been in the ]?ast. 

Mr. Mullens was transferred to the Department of x\griciiltiTre, as 
Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, in October, 1901, having thus 
served under three Ministers of Agriculture. He takes away with him 
the respect and friendship of all the officers of tlie Department, who will 
unite with us in wivshing him success in his new sphere of work. 


According to Messrs, Thurle & Slddmore, How York, the Tin i ted 
States used in 1906, 103,'734 eases of Singapore pineapple, England using 
in the same year 346,087 eases* 


The Santa Ee railway has made arrangements to send a ropresenia- 
tive to xiustralia to make a study of the eucalyptus trees of 'that conn try 
with a view to ascertaining their value as sleeper timber. According to 
the California Fruit Grower it is not the purpose of the a^ailway company 
to import sleepers from Australiaj^ but to study the trees, note the host 
species and secure seed of those not yet- introduced in the United States. 
The Santa Fe Company began tree-plahtiiig last year on a large scale, and, 
will, it is stated, plant 500,000 xniore;tms. in Southern California next 
winter. 
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Tobstcco CuHivaiion in South Afrioo, 


WITH SPECIAL EEPEEEHCE TO NATAL. 


By E. E. S A WEBy Director Experiment Stations. 


A^I.— INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES. 

A OBAOCO suffers in common with the potato and tomato^ to which it is 
closely related, troin the attacks of soverak widely disirilmtcd insect pests,, 
and plant diseases, and heavy losses are only to he avoided by the adoption 
of a regular system of control based iipon the habits and life of the in- 
dividual forms. 

Common Insect Pests. 

71ic Tolcfcco Leaf Miner (Lita solanellai) is in the adult stage better 
known laudiajrs as the Potato Moth, a small grey insect -with delicately- 
fringed liinder Avings which lays its eggs upon the leaves of the tobacco^ 
especially in the seedling stage. The minute cater}>illar, as soon as 
•latehcd, ])ores its way into the snl)slance of the loaf and hurrows between 
the upper and lower surfaces, leaving behind it a grey discolouration. In 
the case of the potato not only the leaf is attacked, but the grub makes its 
way down through tlie haulm and pupates in the tuber. The general 
})rcsonce of this pest renders , the covering , of the tobacco seed-beds with 
scrim-frames, hs earlier very' necessary precaution; Sho-rd'd ' 

the moth appear in the field in/ considerable numbers, spraying with a 
solution of Paris Green may bo iidrtsable,, esnecially when cigar wrapper 
is being grovm. "The grub doCvW not pass its life in one place, but after a 
time clunvB its way to the outside of the leaf to enter the tissues again at 
another place, and this hahit renders possible its destruction ])y means of 
a poisonous spray. 

Tim Out Wo7^ms, unfortunateP^ too well known, to call for mneh de- 
scription, are probably the most serious enemy of the tohaceo-planter. 
Hiding by day in the loose soil or beneath rubbish, the grubs, which re- 
present the larvae of several species of moths, come out at night and eat 
plants at ground level, a habit which has given them their popular name. 
Their activity is considerable, and a few individuals nlay ruin the crop 
over a considerable area in a single night, Preventive measures are far 
better than doubtful remedies, and shopld be a'^^lied before the tobacco is 
transplanted. As soon as the ground; is ploughed and harrowed, handsful 
of poisoned bait should be .the surface. In the absence of 

other food the out-worm will travel considerable distances, and almost 
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certainly consume tlie poison The bait may he prepared by mixing 1 Ib* 
of Paris green with 50 ib. of fresh horse-dung or bran, the mixture being 
neoistened with water^^ a treacle. As an alternative, himches of any 
green stiif! inay be sprayed with the Paris green solution and siniilarly 
distributed with eqiially satisfactory results. 

The Tohacco Eornworm {Sphinx sp) is also a pest of the potato and 
toinatoV The large green caterpillar, with whitish oblique stripes, gains 
its iiaine from the horn seen on the hinder part of the back. The worm,, 
as it conies from the egg, is very minute, but has a voracious appetite and 
rapidly grows to a lengtli of abont 4 inches. When full-fed it burrows 
into the earth, and pupates as a brown-coloured chrysalis with a curious 
projection like a Jug-handle. The moth or •’'^mdeet insect is of large size 
with wing-spread of about 5 inches, of a grey colour with five orange spots 
on each side, of the body. Both moths and caterpillars should be 
systematically destroyed by hand-picking or through the agency of turkeys 
in the latter case, which is rendered the easier by their large size. If 
iljeir ravages are very extensive this method should be supplemented by 
spraying wuth the Paris green solution. ; 

The Eelworm is a very minute, white and almost invisible soil and 
root-infesting pest, which shows little or no discrimination in its choice 
of food-plants. Of recent years tobacco-planters in many parts of South 
Africa have suffered considerably from this cause, and have found control 
of the pest a matter of great difSenlty. "WTieii their roots are attacked 
by the worm the tobacco-plants wilt and die, frequently without the true 
character of collapse being detected. The removal of the plantation to a 
new site is generally to be recommended, thongli some success has been 
secured from the application of a coinniereial insecticide known as 
‘^Vaporite.’^ This should be broadcast at tlie ]*ate of at least 300 It), per 
acre, and ploiiglied under sojiie time prior to transplanting tlie tobacco. 
As a less certain alternative, a root-crop, sncli as carrots or turnips, may 
be planted with the ffrst rains and pulled early in the season, and the 
worms thus removed in the roots prior to egg-laying. The crop, howev('r, 
cannot safely be fed to stock, for it has been shown that the post pass 
nnchanged through animals and re-infest the land if the maniiro be* 
distributed. 

Plax^t Diseases. 

ItYilt Disease (Peromspora hyoscyami) is of not infrequent occurrence 
in the seed-beds, and, once established, will almost incvita])ly destroy all 
seedlings present. The avoidance of a damp situation, the preliminary 
burning over of the beds and constant attention to tlieir ventilation and 
occasional sunning should obviate danger from this cause. 

Macvosporkim Disease {M. solani) is probably caused, by tlie same 
fungus as is responsible for the so-called ''Leaf BlighP’ of potatoes. The 
brownish areas with concentric structure, characteristic of the disease, are 
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to be seen in almost any tobacco field at the end of a wet season, and it 
is only exceptionally that the quality of the crop is niaterially inipaire 
Where, howeyer, there is any appearance of the disease spreading iindiily, 
it nia 3 ybe held in check by the application of dilnte Bordeaiix inixtiire. 
It should be reniembered that the fungus frequently eontiniies to develop 
during the earlier stages of curing, and a final spraying shortly before 
harvesting is frecjuently desirable. Wranper leaf should in particular re- 
ceive such protection from possible damage. 

Miklev) or White Bust {Oidium tahaci^ is occasionally a cause of 
damage in the seed-beds, in which case a dusting of sulphur should he 
resorted to. The treatment is unavailahle, however, in the field, affecting, 
as it would do, the burn of the leaf. Attention to the drainage of the 
plantation, and tlie ^^prhning,^^ or removiil of the lower leaves, of the 
plants, to allow free passage of air will generally be sufficient to prevent 
serious loss., - ■ ' ^ 

Mosaic Disease causes the leaves to grow more rapidly near the veins 
than elsewhere, and derives its name from the mottling of the lamina 
caused hy the presence of alternating lighter and darker areas. Affected 
leaves become wrinkled and corrugated by irregular development, and 
consoqnently worthless for wrappers, and, indeed, for any purpose if highly 
diseased. I?.ecent investigations go to show that the phenomenon is due to 
defective nutrition of the young growing leaves, owing frequently to a 
lack of nitrogenous food. • The avoidance of injury to tlie roots in trans- 
planting and cultivation, and the provision of suitable fertilisers or manures 
appear to he die only means witliin the reach of the planter for the pre- 
vention or modification of tliis condition, 

^‘^Frog Eye'’ is a term commonly used to denote the presence of small 
wliite specks in the tissues of the leaf, which are probably bacterial in char- 
acter. The market has at times demanded thfe feature in cigar wrappers, 
and it has rarely been regarded as a disadvantage. hTo successful treat- 
ment for its prevention is known. 

The Prepahation of Spbatihg Solutioxts. 

A knapsack pump and stock of spraying materials should be regarded 
as essential items in the tobacco-planter's outfit. Paris green, eop])er 
sul])bate, soft soap and supplies of freshly-burnt lime are the required 
ingredients. A set of wooden tubs or barrels should he kept for this 
purpose. Both. Paris green and the copper sulphate should bo brought 
into solution liy suspending the required quantity in a course gunny-bag 
in a barrelful of water. The lime, which must be freshly burnt, should be 
slaked in a separate barrel, by the repeated addition of small quantities of 
water until a fine, smooth paste is secured. If kept covered with water 
this may be employed for a considerable, time. After slaking is completed, 
water is added to 'the paste to bring the whole up to 28 gallons, and the 
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p’adually mto the; solution of copper sulphate or Paris 
breen,_the mixture being continually stirred to promote eombination The 
followmg proportions should be observed;- ^i^ination. .Uie 


Paris Green Spray. 
1 Ife. Paris green. 

3 Ih. quick lime. 

350 gallons water. 


Bordeaux Mixture. 
6 lb. copper sulphate. 

6 3h. soft soap. 

4 Ife. quick lime. 

40 gallons water. 


imecth.g a d... Mfe h4“ '>3- 

coloured a 

soft soap , “T" 

— ;Xdr 

an agitator for this purMse Th/^™^ P^^mpa are provided with 

aeteimiied by the ch.r,i^Tthy,d„tlS"* 


The Zimmerman FruH-Evaporator. 

ot interest to readera'ot Mr °E ° r' s^cjTTI*"' P™" 

E»p.rati.g in tb, Jed i^e of fc ” ?'? 
shoTO IS the Zinunerman (Ko. g P«rt":nlar ovaporalor 

for family use, but the Xn 9 ho ^ ^ designed 

The latter measures 24 inches deen sufficient to dry for market. 

If is furnished with twelve callfficT^J 

feet of drying surface. Both Nos l square 

by attention and effort;— . ’ ™ increased 
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Capacity Per Day of 24 Hours. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3, ' 

Green Fruit. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Apples 

... 150 to 200 

300 to 350 

750 to 1,000 

Apricots 

TOO 

200 to 300 

400 to 700 

Peaches 

... 100 to 150 

200 to 300 

40010700 

Pears 

125 

250 to 350 

500 to 800 

Plums 

100 

200 

500 

Prunes 

100 

200 

500 

The agents in 

Pietermaritzburg are 

Messrs. Steel, 

Murray & Co. 



ZIMMERMAN EVAPORATOR No. 2. 


To make whitewash, slake oaae bushel of fresh lime with hot water. 
While slaking- add one pound of glne previously dissolved in warm water 
and stir thoroughly. Before applying add sufficient bluing to give the 
lint desired. This whitewash is good for both inside and outside w’-orL 
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Tree^Ouiiiire, 

LECTUEE by mb. T. E. SIM. 

Conservator of ForoQt q . n. rn i r’ ^ 
ti]<- NaM Mercuri! TJk- titleZf if eon’osijojicli.nt of 

Bviseoo, the President of the- Til,,.* ^ ^ugliest advautao-o. JJr. 

lecturer. ^ the Library, presided, and introduced the 

Imow for a eertaintv flat tei ,M * ' ‘”’™ '»'»™a »!» Jislriat to 

TSta?s“;ri '* “ 

S.e‘. liiS a Sif TuT f 

Mio first from Ills .Ooaittto Botha's Hilt “'“S 

*« «p to Hiltoa B J L ISth S HiVhl T“f »» 

and up to Land’s Met TIia'u f to Highlands, then at WessoPs Nvk, 

these heights Eie moist winds from ttie Omt 

l.™a,»fi *00.1 woofi. aa, ..X" ptt":.X”:.‘'' 

- Hior esseaw r^j.^ t„ 

. . Selectiok OP SoiM 

to thiug was 

t» Australia would gr„.. j. riiw V T* "»■■" 

Jom them .,„M mostly fiiw la S h; “ f''”f the ta»s 

rr f - ■“■■■ 

CW, alfl,..^ a, dry i.mtmi militated iirthTt'o '“ttat"'” 
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MOLE PLOUGH IN ACTION. 
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Regarding trees tor Charlestown district^ tlie lecturer gave the names 
of three gum-trees, all of which could be planted with safety in the dis- 
trict, and all of which resisted the frost- 

Wattub Plahting 

in the town would not, in his opinion, be a success, but ho had seen places 
within ten miles of Charlestown which ought to be bearing plantations of 
wattles, which would bring a rich yield. The Pinus insignis was a tree 
which, in spite of wind, could be safely planted, and become a beautiful, as 
well as a useful, tree. The cedar he had seen doing well in town. Of the 
distinctly European trees, the district should be able to carry the oak, the 
Spanish chestnut, the robinia, the hawthorn, the willow, and the popla;r. 
The last-named tree, went on the lecturer, and especially the species known 
as the white poplar, was a tree for which there was an ever-growing de- 
mand in the CJolony, and this tree, planted in shady spots, would be a 
source of wealth, to the farmer. 


Fruit Culture. 

The fruit trees came in for a large share of attention, and the lecturer 
said that the prospects of a large export trade inainly depended upon ttie 
value tlie grower })ut upon his article. Many of the fruits grown in ISatal 
were produced in other countries, and sold at a cost on the Home market 
whicli the Hatal grower said he could not pack for, far less pay the freight 
and other expenses; hnt he could assure them that strict attention to their 
trees in their earliest stages of growth, and careful priming in after years, 
made all the difference to the yield. , It should not be, the ambition of 
growers to grow big trees, but to raise up short, bushy trees of just' such a 
height as would enable them to pick the fruit without the aid’ of ladders 
planted against the trees. This methoS ht collecting fruit could only be 
attained by the careful training of troes^at their youngest stages, and the 
grower should not ho in a hurry to make his trees bear before their time. 
It was iidcresting to note that something like 10| millions^ worth of fruit , 
was imported into the United Kingdom per annum, and surely Hatal 
should come in for a share of this, large amount of trade, the more so that 
Natal fruit ripened some time before the Cape and other southern coun- 
tries’ products could get on to tho market in their season 

A hearty vote of thanks 



' ' ' ■ 7 ' 


The provincial council of Xd^e (Belgium) . is endeavouring to 
stimulate the culture of vines by maMng a present of 200 vines to anyone 
undertaking to cultivate them. - 
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Notes on the Drainage of Farm LaneisM 


By E. E. Sawek, Director Experinieiit Stations. 

Tiffi estal.lisluiKiiii of an export trade in- maize and other agricultural 
prodiico finds a natural reflection in current adyanees in the value of arable 
iamis and a very considerable extension of cultural operations. Such 
circumstances lend a new importance to the problem of reclaiming even 
at considerable expense, our alluvial soils as represented by vleis and low- 
}jng ilatb, the potential resources of wliieh probably exceed those of total 
areas now under cultivation. The removal of surplus and stagnant 
vva ter timn such ands to fit them for tillage and the cultivation of crops 

nean for engrossing attention, and a consideration of ways and 

neans loi dlecimg such reclamation; will not, it is believed, be out of 

Necessity for the adequate or artifidial drainage of arable soils is 
, e erinmed by the fact tJiat the rdotg of farm crops, with the exception of 
such aquatic plants as rice, require, air ', and warmth as welLs mottuie 

filled' with stagnant water, seed planted 
wi 1 lail to germinate, and, if. earlier conditions have been more favoui^ 
•b e to esiaUialimcnt, the pliuita will eubseqiieiilly I* both suiriwled ■mil 

poBooed It c™ boBhowo that seed o,.i»'wm L hc.m,mr I - 1„ „ 

Z,n„oI.Li 7“'®- 7'“ " ‘'’•'•‘■''“S ‘I* lo iho 

accumulation of noxious substanejs about tbe roots as a result of lad- of 
aeration, and isoomparable to a process of poisoning. ° 

The nutrition of the crop is further.. dependent upon the m-iiiil(.n-n„.o 
into tie 

food substances neciarv fo thfL T and surface soil 

the surplus watenrSn d- i o 

drought bverta L f towards the surface during times of 

cultivation/^- ‘ ' system of farm drainage and 

, ’'.'J^''tlie,raiiifall, ;dr "water ■ of .. 
foi: manjr' houts, maph. damags 'k'; 

' i*; iz-y 7- ; ' ^ ‘ 1 , "i’', ■ / r.Aw ' '' * 





MOLE PLOUGH FOR OPENING SUB-SOIL DRAINS IN STIFF CLAYS. 
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mined. Siiuilarly, if tlie %^ater taWe/1 or level at wliicli the subsoil 
moisture stands, approaches too near the surface, unfavoiirable conditions 
again prevail, and call for control by means of subsoil drains. 'During 
prolonged periods of drought, on the other hand, the water table may fall 
several feet and capillary action fail to bring it to the surface in sufficient 
quantity without artihcial assistance from such measures as are adopted 
in several well-known systems of ^ffiry-knd farming.^^ Yet a further con- 
dition may be detected in which capillary action is so effective as to lead 
to undue upward movement of soih moisture and consequent exhaustion 
by excessive evaporation from the surface, especially during drying wdnds. 
The last case is to be obviated by the provision of a dust or vegetable 
miilcli which acts as a natural lid to the reservoir of soil moisture by 
breaking the eoiitinuity of the capillary passages. 

Cold and heavy soils hinder this free circulation, and therefore fre- 
(]uentiy require draining. A cold soil is one overlying an iniperineahle 
subsoil. A heavy soil is one containing a large proportion of clay. 
A clay soil contains a large proportion of small, closely-packed 
particles which hinder the passage of water. Sandy and gravelly soils 
on the other hand sliow a number of large open, pores througli wliieli rain 
water passes rapidly, as gravity acts almost iinobstructedly, tliough the 
best conditions for capillary movement may not be present, and the soil 
consequently a dry one. All soils do not tliorefore call for artificial drain- 
age, even though situated in a lo\v-lying area. If there is no surplus sur- 
face moisture because the land is already under-drained by nature, as in 
the ease of sandy loams wdth a gravelly subsoil, it is only wasted ex- 
penditure to attempt draining. 

There are certain external signs of the need of draining which can 
hardly be mistaken. Water standing in th^ furrows some hours after the 
rain has ceased, and a crust forming on tko surface after sunshine which 
o])ens in small cracks are sure ihdicationi On poorly drained lands the soil 
will stick to the hoots, or to the hoofs, of horses, and puddles will collect 
ill the footmarks thus made. Damp patches at points where the surface 
is at a slightly lower level point to the desirability of draining the Avhole 
area. Where it is found that the roots of crops and trees lie near the 
surface instead of making vigorous and deep growth, a cause may generally 
be found in the accumulation of water near the surface, whicli will be 
confirmed by the presence of an unhealthy yellow colour in the suhaeriai 
portions of the plants. In such a situation a stick pushed into the soil 
forms a hole in which water collects, 'and removes a lump of putty-like 
clay. The presence of typical marsh plants such, as water grass reeds, 
sedges, etc., are, of course, prima jmm evidence of 'the need oi I borough 
artificial drainage prior; to the;hu:Iti\%tion'of 

A ])reliminary ntep to the' organisation of drainage operations ih;tbo; 
preparation of a contour map^io te sup^ by a caroful determina- 
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tioii of the lie of surface waters afte heavy ratiis. Tlie pnssiUKH? ol. hilh 
side spiungs at theeoiiter^^^ of impervious strata reiulers a conlnur plan, 
iiisiifficieiit^^^d^ in itself for the construction ot the Ihial drainage map, 
which must be based upon all possible da, ta. Such a map (am only be 
safely compiled in a country where a dry season prevails at certain times 
of the year^ after the oecairrenee of prolonged or heavy rains. (Ion ton ring, 
howeveig is an iiivaluahle inethod of ascertaining the fall iliat can be 
given to^ and the consequent capacity of^ the proposecl drains, a.iui in \'iew 
of the considerable outlay necessary to the conipletion of a sal isfactow 
drainage scheme, careful jn'eliminary survey is a matter of 11 to llrst inn 
portanee. 

A first principle of modern draining is that ^‘^siirplus moisture slioiild, 
be reinoved down tlirongh the soil and not off along its surfaee.^^ Sub- 
soil drainage has many advantages over a system of surface drains, among 
which mention may be made of the following: — It facilitates all cultural 
and harvesting operations. Open drains are better than none, but 
greatly impede the work of the farm. Subsoil drainage prevents loss of 
fertility as a rcisult of sui'faee wasbiiig. The latter removes nob only fer- 
tilisers applied to the land, but also soluble salts and ime soil origin- 
ally present. Surface wash or surface drainage cakes and puddles the 
upper soil. On the other hand where rainfall is drawn down through the 
soil, fertility is added by every shower, for the rain contains perceptibb.* 
amounts of nitrogen and other substances of value, which are strained 
or filtered off by the soil particles and retained for the use of tbo cro};. 
Subsoil drainage further warms the soil by removing surplus water, wlucii 
would otiierwise evaporate from the surface and cdiill the soil. It allows 
warm air to pass up from the subsoil in winter, and wairm showers to >soak 
down in spring. As already pointed out, iindraintHl clay soils are for tliis 
reason “'cold/' and sandy loams *^Svarm/'’ Subsoil draiiiage also in- 
creases the extent of root-pasturag-e. Crops and trees do not scuid Ibeir 
roots below the level of frequent saturation. It increases the i)ulverisation 
of the subsoil, for a dry soil breaks up more quickly tliari a ^vot, and a 
saturated clay sets into a hard puddled mass if tramped by stock or 
worked by implements. Subsoil drainage finally assists crops to resist 
drought, A w'ell-drained soil has an open sponge-like chai'actei’, capable 
of absorbing and holding far larger quantities of water than an nndraiued 
clay, wliicli wlieii saturated becomes so compact that uo intorslices remain 
to be filled with water. During drought the latter soil will eracdv into 
clods which further the drying out process and are inimical to licalthy 
root-development. 

Open drains are only to be recommended for catch waiiu- diidies at 
the foot of steep hill-slopes, for main drains to receive tlm outlets of 
lateral subsoil drains, and where the expense of closed drains is alto- 
gether prohibitive. The last-named consideration deinancls an emfuiry 
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into tlie 1 ‘elative costs of the different forms of subsoil drains available 
for the purpose in view. At the oiitset it may be stated that 
draining, thoiigli offering many advantages, calls for a capital outlay 
whieli may well cause cultivators to hesitate. Where an interval of thirty 
feet is allowed between laterals^ an econoinie minimiiin in many classes 
of soil^ 1,452 feet of tiles will be required to completely drain an ac]*e^, 
costing, at 2-|d. per foot, no less than £15 2s. 6d. Drained land should 
in such case be the pick of the whole farm, and the additional increase in 
the yield of crop, as the result of drainage, more than sufficient to pay 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent, on this expenditure. 

It is, however, even principally our object to point out satisfactory 
alternatives whereby subsoil drainage can be provided at far smaller cost. 
Excavating and filling of trenches are items of hardly smaller importance 
than the price of such materials as tiles, and a means has been found of 
obviating the necessity both for trenching and tiling, applicable to lands 
showing a stilf subsoil. Tlie Mole Plough, as shown in tlie accompanying 
illustrations, consists essentially of a sharp, pointed wedge or roller carried 
on a broad, sliarp shank some tliree feet in lengtli. Tlie cut made by tlie 
shank closes after the plough, while that made hj the roller and shaped 
by the following plug, becomes a water-chaiinel in the subsoil capable of 
carrying oil: surplus moisture. With a span of eighteen oxen ten acres a 
day may thus be drained and the channels in stiff clay will last for years. 
The landed cost oL' this implement is £28. 


(To he continued.) 



The London eorrespiondeut of tJte Transvaal Leader states tliat, iu 
connection with the importation of Natal maize and similar products into 
Britain, it is urged that a better system of packing should he introduced, 
as coal dust and other factors tend to spoil the high, prices which the pro^ 
duce ought to cominand. 


Standing in the farmyard at Aisby, near Aneaster, is a wheat stack 
over thirty years old. The owner has vowed that he will not thresh the 
stack until wheat makes £3 per quarter. According to the latest official 
;(igur(‘S to liainl the average price of wheat in England is 33s. 3d. per 
qmirtxMy; so that it is likely to be some considerable time yet before this 
stack gets threshed. , ,, /'A' 4, - 
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NatBl Wattle Bai^k, 


AMERICAF MARKET PEOSPBGTS. 


POSSIBILITIES OP BARK EXTRACT. 


Ik our Soptombor issue we published an article based upoii inforiiiMlioii 
collected by the Agent-General, at tlie request of tlio Prime Minister, 
rclativ'c to the ])rcse.nt conditions and future i)rosj)ccts of the hlLiropeau 
and oilier markets for wnttle bark. Other conununications liave since 
been received from the Agent-General, enclosing further correspundonee, 
dealing with the American market, mid aiso with the prospects of bark 
extract. 

Enquiy^s were made on behalf of the Agent-General through iJic 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, of the Loudon Board of Trade by the 
British Acting Comul:Ge,neral -^'Fe^.Ynrk, the letters fw-' 
warded there does not ’se&a tg- ^ prospect of wattle barici 

liiiited' Sta^ TOder present'' conditions to any con- 
siderable extent. One firm 'written' td stated, in fact, that they have had 
on their hands for three years a consignment of fifteen tons of wattle bark 
which they have been absolutely ijnable to dispose of. 

According to an United States Poiest Service Circular, tJie con- 
sumption in 1905 (based upon reports received from -L";' tanneries) was 
some 800,000 cords of hemlock bark and some 301,000 cords of oak bark, 
rtc total value of tlie same .amoimting to 8,232,4-)! dollars (hi, ! 15,095)’ 
Ihe consumptmn is less than that of 1900 by 512,020 coiRs ; but aguinst Ibis 
tlie consumption of extracts has increased from 07,000 baiTols of 500 llis 
each to 292,400 barrels, of which 52,400 were hemiock, 187,000 oak, 51,20 ) 
chestnut, and 1,100 palmetto. ‘ 

. - In the large tanneries on the Pacific Coast the principal ta.miu 

agent, has b^n the tan oak bark, which is chiefly obtained 'from Call- 
mma, mixed with a small amount of imported materia] or extract T'lu' 
leather produced is an exceedingly higli grade of heavy leather, sueh as is 
nb„d loi belting solmg skirting, etc.,, and for this kind of leather it is 
claimed that nothing equals tan oak. 

Quebradio wood from the • Argentine is also largely used on the 
Pacific Coast in the form of a dry .extract. This dry extract is not as 
popular as the liquid extract, but transportation cbaiges com, o prJ- 

ir b°L ” *TV“ <»''r ™ 

t™T,l T’' is im-ariaUv 

xed uith tan oak bark and not used by itself, the proportion generall} 
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being a quarter quebracho and the remainder tan oak tanner de- 

mands that his tannin agent should not only contain a high percentage 
of tannin but also certain other acids such as gallic or acetic; Quebracho 
wood contains froin 4-0 to 50 per cent, of tanniig while the "Venemelan 
mangrove contains about 23 per cent, and the African 35 per cent. The 
Venezuelan sells at from 15 to 16 dollars and the African at 40 dollars 
/per;. ton., 

of the Ai^isriean tanners to-da}' is towards the use of 
extracts instead of bark. There is practically no waste or residue in the 
use of extracts ; and as extracts are more convenient to use and their action 
is quickerythe American as well as the European tanners are^ it is stated, 
niuch more kindiy disposed towards the use of extracts than towards 
bark. The coiisumptioh in America of quebracho extract has^ for ex- 
ample^ during several years past grown very largely and has to a great 
extent taken the place of bark and other materials. 

One correspondent states that he has been eonsnlted by several 
growers in IsTatal, and that there has been a suggestion to make extract 
in this country. Qlliis he considers would be an excellent phuy, for, lie 
says,, good extract would find a market not only in this country (Lo., 
England ) 5 but in the United States, Avhere there is a vast market.” He 
points out, as other eorrespondciits liave done, that Uatal bark has up till 
now not been largely dealt with in America, hnt adds that there is no doubt 
whatever that this material could be used over there. The only large im- 
porting firm which is handling it at all in the United States, it is stated, 
is Messrs. A, Klipstein & Co., of 122, Pearl Street, Hew York. 

The same correspondent remarks that it is difficult to say exactly what 
the future of Fatal wattle bark in England will be. A certain amount 
of our hark, he says, is always being used^. although its use has gone clown 
of late owing to the considerably cheaper "tanning materials which have 
beem, offering on the market. There has been an over-production of 
chestnut extract, which has brought down its price in some cases to 
below cost. This has been used instead of barks and other fibres. It is 
considered, howevexy that when the inai*ket rights itself Fatal bark will 
come back into favour, and. the wwiter sees reason why the old price 
of about £10 a ton might not be obtained if of good quality and properly 
harvested^ 

The chief factor which places onr wattle bark at a disadvantage in 
competition with other tanning nfaterials in the United States is tne 
high prices which up to, the present tiimo have been quoted. Althouglx 
the sea freights are low, nearly, all the tanneries in the United States are 
located inland, and the combination of ocean and inland rail freights on 
an article of which probably not morp. ttap .one-third of the weight could 
he utilised in the manufacture of leitth.tr, {the residue after the tannin 
has been exhausted being only adapted for very poor fuel), added to the 
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prime cost would prove^ it is said^ too expensive for the use of American 
tanners. One firm remarks that, ^hrlthou^h it is possible that in ten or a 
dozen years from the present time the conditions m.ay so change that the 
American tanners would be likely to consider the use of this barkt tliere 
is certainly nothing in the present situation to warrant their doing so;'^ 
The Stamford Manufacturing Co., importers of chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, 88, AAall Street, hTew l^ork, wonld, however, be glad to hear from 
any one who has bark to sell and wishes to try and open up a business jji 
the United States. 


Mininff m lfai#a^asear« 


PBOYISIOKS OF THE HEW LAW. 


A COPT of the Madagascar Mining Law of the 23rd May, 1907, has been 
received. This Law regnlates the prospecting and working of natural 
deposits of gold and of precious metals such as silver and platinum, also 
of stones, whether alluvial, conglomerate, strata or reef. All strata or 
reefs of quartz or other rock containing gold or other precious metals, or 
precious stones, are considered as ''"reef’ deposits. All other deposits are 
considered as ""alluvial.’’ The prospecting and working of other 
minerals are subject to the provisions of a special Decree. 

Before prospecting, a permit must be obtained from, the Chief of th.r; 
Mines Department. Such permit Vill confer on the liolder the exclusivo 
right to dig or bore to any depth within the limits of a circle having a 
radius of 1|- miles. Before application for a prospecting permit is made, 
the area for which the permit is required must be indicated by placdng a 
])eg in the ground, in the centre of the circle, having on it the class of 
mineral being prospected, the name of the individual or company for wliom 
the permit is desired, and the date of insertion of the peg. Iioquests for 
permits should be made to the Chief of the district (Cirrmiscripfio-n 
Adrninistraiive) within which the ground lias been ])ogged. Each request 
must be aeeonipaniocl by such detailed plans and particulars as shall ona])l(‘ 
the peg to he located and its geograpliieal position accurately dotormincML 
On ascertaining that the request is in order the Chief of the Mines De- 
partment requires from the applicant the sum of 100 francs (£1), bc^itig 
the charge for a prospecting permit for the first year. 

Prospecting permits are available for one year from their date of 
issue. This limit may be extended to a second or third year on further 
payments of 200 francs (£8) and 500 francs (£20) respectively. 
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The liolder of ,a prospecting permit can obtain authorisation to dis- 
pose of the produce of his working on payment of an ad 
of seven per cent. : 

The right to definitely work (exploiter) a claim can only be acquired 
by virtue of a working permit (permis df exploitation) . The holder of a 
prospecting permit may^ at any time during the period in which it is 
valid;, exchange it for a working permit. The area to be worked may not 
exceed 1,000 hectares (2,470 acres) nor be less than 200 hectares (404 
acres), in the form of a rectangle the smaller of whose sides measures not 
less than a quarter of the greater, the sides running north-south and east- 
west respectively. At least two-thirds of this rectangle must be within the 
limits of the prospecting area. The limits of the working area must be 
properly pegged off at intervals not exceeding one kilonieter. A separate 
working permit is required to be taken out for each working area. 

In making application for a working area— which should he to the 
Mining Commissioner for the district in which the required claim is 
situated — a detailed plan must be supplied of the area applied for, on a 
scale of 1 : 10,000, indicating the true north and also the exacT position 
of the pegs. The nature of the minerals contained in the claiiii must b(3 
stated. The permit will not be granted if, through tlie fault of tlie par- 
ties concerned, the application be received after the expiry of the prospect- 
ing permit, or if the required conditions have not been fulfilled. 

It is required that each permit holder should keep a register of pro- 
duction and of sale or despatch of tlie proceeds ,of his claim for each 
working and prospecting area, which shall he open at all times to the in- 
spection of agents of the Mines Department. Each permit holder is 
further required to immediately notify to the Commissioner of Mines 
the existence of any reefs which may be discovered within the limits of 
his area. .... 

Every working claim is subject to a fixed tax of seven per cent, of 
tlio value of the produce extracted. At the end of every three months, 
reckoning from the date of the delivery of the working permit (and wiih 
a delay not exceeding one month), the permit-holder must report to the 
local Mining Commissioner the output of each claim during the previous 
three months. It is on this basis that the Mining Commissioner com- 
putes the sum due for the previous quarter. 

A person trading in gold, precious metals or precious stones, in their 
natural state, extracted from the ground in the Colony, is required to 
take out a licence for such trading, paying the tax for special class (hors 
edasse). Holders of mining permits who sell the produce of their claims, 
and who have the permit to do so above referred to, are not, however, 
considered as trading in gold, precious metals or precious stones, and do 
not pay a trading licence. Provision is made in a new Law for prospect- 
ing and working permits issued under previous decrees.' 
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Troui in Natini, 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL INCREASE. 


By J. C. Paekee. 


It is iiiaintaimd b}" tlios iiitereBted in the European salmon fi-slieries that 
not more than tliine oil of erery tlioiisand salmon eggs produce tisli that 
inaeh the Imeeding stage, owing to the hea ^7 toll levied on the. fry in the 
estuaries and the sea by birds,, mainly sea gulls,, seals, porpoises, and 
rapacious fisli. the eoinmon trout does not go to sea and has not to 
face siieh perils, I have taken as one of the factors of the calculation that 
ten out of evei’y thousand trout may survive to breed—that is, one out 
of every hundred. 

A trorit will breed udien three years old, when we may suppose it will 
weigh 1 lb., inereasing -1 lb. each year. For every pound weight 1,000 
eggs are prodnced. 

I have taken as an example the Mooi Eiver, stocked in 1899 with 
400 fry. We will suppose that half these died before they wnre three years 
old and that half of them were females. They begin breeding in 1902. 
Tlie probable increase of trout in Mooi Eiver wdll thus be: — 

1902: loo breodors of 1 !b. each give 100,000 eggs, 

or 1,000 reaching maturity. 

1903: 100 breeders of 11- lb. each give 150,000 eggs, 

or 1,500 reaching maturity. 

190 k 100 breeders of 2 lbs. on eh give 200,000 eggs. 

or 2,000 reaching maturity. 

1905 : 100 breeders of 2 lbs. each, plus 500 of 1 lb. lyind 1902, give 700,000 

or 7,000 reaching inaturity. 

lf?0G : 500 breeders of 1| !b. each, plus 750 of 1 lb. lired 1903, give 
1,500,000 eggs, 

or 15,000 reaching maturity. 

1907: 500 breeders of 2ft>s. each, plus 750 of 1| lb., plus 1,000 of 1 lb, 
give 3,125,000 eggs, 

or 31,250 reaching maturity. 

If the local fishermen catch three thousand every year — wbieb is far 
more than is likely, — they practically make no impression on the ever 
increasing stock of trout, hTature m.ust .have some secret way of her own 
to check this increase, 
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OsiHGh--Farming as a Paying industry • 


Several inquiries having been made lately of the Department of A4.griciih 
tn re relative to ostrich farming/ it will not be inopportune at this stage' 
to draw attention to the valuable chapter on Ostriches and Ostrich farm- 
ing in Prof. Wallace’s work on t^Tlie Panning Industries of Cape Colony,’^ 
published in 1896 by Messrs. P. S. King & Son. We believe copies of 
this work are i|ow somewhat difHcult to obtain; and a summary of the 
chapter in question will probably be found useful by readers interested in 
the subject of ostrich farming. 

Ostrich farming in Katal is only on a very small scale at present— 
and has been so for a number of years — but there seems no reason wliy 
more farmers should not go in for it^ as there appear to be inaiiy parts of 
Katal suitable for this branch of farming — e,g,y the Thorns and edge of 
the 'Thorn Country of the Colony. In the opinion of Mr. 1). C. Slatter^ 
who was interviewed in 1900 for this Journal by ^‘Ergates/’ there is per- 
haps nothing in farming tliat pays better — and in tliis connection it must 
be borne in mind that the ostrich farmer does not rely on the local market. 
^^Ostrieh farming in the 'ThoriT country of Katal,” Mr. Slatter said^, 
a solid and 

Most Profitable Iistdustry: 


there is no mistake about that. And it is a comfortable^, easy-going oc-, 
cupation — just the thing for a man not wishing to be extravagant in the 
expenditure of energy. But the man must know how to do what is 
wanted^ and bis supervision sliould be constant.” 

Prof. .Wallace says that ostriches do not thrive well under conditions 
of extreme cold or of heavy rainfall^ and even on land suitable to them 
they soon do badly if overcrowded. On grass of strong growtlq particul- 
arly that close to the coast-line on the sour veld where it becomes hard and 
indigestible^, ostriches are not so successful as when fed on sweet Karroo 
bushes^ although there are few parts , in the Cape Colony where they cannot 
be kept. One advantage which a dusty bush^coiintry possesses oyer a grass 
country lies in the feathers being preserved in better condition where the 
birds can take a dust bath than where they will roll about in early morning 
on the dewy grass. /, ■ ' ' ^ . - - ' vq,/?'- ^ 

^ They are fond of, all ‘Sorts of .brumes which sheep eat; the - 

country is devastated by swarms of lodusts^l^Wehes^ like' / 
consume Jodusts> hut. they''*aro not;,, ,as '.a rul^,‘ii^t-l^dem uot ’ 

suffer from the attacks of 

remove them from all rea^y^lp'th^ir , 

billSj leaving only the y 
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There is stated to be no contagions disease from wliieli ostrielies suffer^, 
alilioiigii tiioy are most susceptible,, especially -wheii youngs to the atiacks 
id: iiiienail parasites. These they pick up with their food fro;i:n. the veltb 
010 iakiviii witli iiupure drinking water. 

Young chicks feed at first on the solid excreiueiit of the old birds; 
and they thrive particularly well when they have access to the residential 
quarters of the Kafir population. To supply a sufiicient aoiount of bone-’ 
earth to satisfy the demands made on the system for material to form 
ihe skeleton^, it is necessary in many parts of the coiiiitry where phosphate 
of lime is deficient in the soil^ to provide broken bones for the consump- 
tion of the birdsyand on sour veld salt should also be given. 

Ostrielies do well when permitted to run over arable :fields wliile out 
of eiiltiwition. as they are fond of the iiuinerous suceiileiit weeds that are 
found in ;rLicli places. Like pigs,, they are particidariy fond of arum 
lilies. Ostrielies at any age will eat pumpkin pips^ which,, when taken 
in (|uantity, paralyze the lindjs for a time. 

During prolonged periods of drought, when tiie natural food heeomes 
exhausted,, it is neeessary to supply the whole stock with some form of 

Succulent Tood 

to prevent their dying of starvation, or suffering from stop-sickness or 
constipation. The power of digestion of an ostrich is proverbial, even to 
the digestion of horse nails and pieces of wood, but tJiis vigour need not be 
looked for unless the bird be in good health and living on suitable food. 
The succulent branches of the prickly pear or the leaves of the ximerican 
aloe (agave),, chopped into small pieces, serve the purpose admirably, and 
birds can be siieeessfiill}’ carried through a period of scarcity on this food, 
siippleineiited by a:n allowance of 1 ib, of mealies daily. 

In those dist.rlets where lucerne is extensively grown under irrigation, 
t])e ostricli farmer is independent of difficulties arisiiig from climatic 
irregularities. Two hens and a cock can be kept during summer in a 
lucerne crop of less tluni half an acre, and are not ujjle to consun:ie tlie 
whole produce. Ostriches thrive admirably on green iucenu' during the 
growing season, and in winter time on lucerne hay cut into sliort iengtlis, 
and well wetted the day before it is to be consumed. A daily allowance 
of 3-i lbs. of hay, when birds are running on bare veld, will keep them 
in good condition. Oat liay treated similarly is found to l)e coiistipaling, 
but this defect would be easily remedied by showering the liay-chaif with 
treacle water from a rose can — a dr<^sing which would also make the hay 
more palatable. Birds fed during, a period of drought are liable to injure 
their feathers by riisliing against each other. Chick ostriches at all times, 
and old birds when on dry food, require to be supplied witli water ; but 
the latter do not absoiutely'need to drink if they be feeding on green herit- 
age. 'Tliere ought to h(3 no muddy dams in an ostrich camp, as the birds 
get into them in hot weather to roll, and thus destroy their feathers. 
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Ostrielies require to be 

Enclosed lisr Camps. 

Wire fences form by far the most available means to this desirable encl^ 
althougii,, owing to their invisible nature^ they are a serious source of 
danger to birds, until the latter become accustomed to tlieixi. A single 
wire fence of four or .five wires (galvanised, in preference to annealed, 
so that .they may be the more readily seen), five feet high, serves tlm^ p^n’- 
pose well, when birds are iii camps on the veld, as the cocks soon find out 
which one is master, and the weaker ones keep out of liis reach ; but where 
birds are kept on lucerne on areas of less than an acre, it is necessary to 
place two fences a few feet apart from each other to divide the camps, so 
that the birds cannot get at each other. 

On good Karroo-bush veld one bird should not be allowed less than 
15 acres. Camps of 30 acres, or even 40 acres, for the accominodation of 
a pair of breeding birds, do very well, and it is most advantageous both to 
the veld and to the ostriches if some other description of stock be pastured 
on alternate years. The bushes which ostriches eat closely then get a chance 
of growing, and cattle, sheep, and goats keep down other bushes tliat tend 
to grow too rank. Moreovei', some of tlie parasites wliich attack ostriches 
disappear or become reduced in numbers during the period that the birds 
are on other veld. Cattle do well wdien pastured throughout the season 
on the same veld with ostriches, but under similar circumstances sheep and 
goats thrive badly. 

Although it is a common practice to put two hens with one cock, it 
is best to have a pair of birds together, if the cock be cjuiet. If lie 
teases the hen mercilessly it is necessary to give him two, or even three, 
liens, to divide his attention and prevent him actually killing the one. 

The hen ostrich lays from 12 to IT eggs. When two or three dummy 
eggs are left in the nest, and the real eggs arc regularly removed, a hen 
will lay as .many as 30 before stopping. The period, of incubation is six 
weeks, and the hen sits during the day, while the cock remains, .on guard in 
the vicinity, and takes her place at night. Some birds remain off the 
eggs only for a few minutes, while others will leave tlicm to cool for an 
hour or more. At ti.mGS the cock drives back the hen somewhat roughly 
to her domestic duties when it- appears to him that she has been too long 
away. Tlie eggs may become quite cold to the touch and not sufihr in 
consequence: and when birds are not molested they usually bring out a 
chick for each egg, chipping the hard shells with their beaks at the pro- 
per time, to liberate those that have difficulty in escaping. 

In well-managed camps, a proper place is prepared for 

The Nest, 

after three or four eggs have been laid, by digging a hole f> feet wide by 
2 feet deep beside the original nest, and filling it with gravel, to secure 
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drainage in tlie event of heavy rains oecnrring while the birds are sitting. 
After the birds become familiar with the alterations^ the eggs are moved 
on to the place prepared for them. Birds that are well fed and attended 
to may have as many as three nests in one year; and two nests are quite 
common. . . . 

After the hen commences to la}g the cock bird becomes unsafe to ap- 
proach, unless one be armed with a long thorny mimosa branch wtiicli,, on 
being held out in the line of his, eyes^ wdll stop the charge of the most 
savage birds. The hen, which throughout the early period of hatching 
remained quite harmless and safe to approacli, becomes even more savage 
than the cock as soon as she hears the chicks chirp in the shell. 

Stages oe Growth. 

Ostriches are spoken of as chicks as long as they retain their first 
feathers, le., up to seven or eight nionths old. After tliis, until they are 
twelve inoiitlis old, tliey are designated young birds. They are plucking 
or feather birds from one until they are four years old, and then they be- 
come four or five-yeai-old birds. At four years old they come to maturity, 
and are caniped off for breeding. 

Tlie distinguishing characteristics of the different ages, which, how- 
evei', do not follow an absolute rule in all birds, are quoted by Prof. 
"Waliace from Douglass as follows: — 

At six and a half months old the cjuill feathers will be ready to cut; 
some of the body feathers will have hegim to change; some of the cocks 
will show yellow in the front of the legs. 

At a year old the second growth of quill feathers should be showing; 
some of the cocks should begin to show black featliers: all cocks should 
sliow while on legs and bill. 

At two years old all the chicken feathers should have gone from the 
back, and the cocks should show quite black, or nearly so. Most of the 
little white belly featlmrs should have been replaced by blacks or drabs, 
according to sex. (Exclusive of the white plumes, black is the mature 
colour of tile male, and drab or dark grey that of the female and young 
male.) 

At three years old there should not be a single chicken featlier to 
be found on the body; the last place from which they disappear is wliere 
the neck joins the body. Every vestige of the white belly featliers has 
gone. The bird^s plumage has reached perfection ; some of the cocks will 
be red in front of the leg and on the bill. 

At four years old the birds have reached maturity and the breeding 
organs are fully developed; the cocks in season will have the back sinews 
of the leg pink, the front of the leg and the bill scarlet, and much of the 
fineness of the feet, the leg, and the lines of the body will have gone. 
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At fire years old md upwards the onty distingiiishing iiiarks we know 
are a generally coarser look of the limbs and bod}g and an increased coarse- 
ness of the sealing in front of the legs and feet. 

Pluokiko the Feathers 

of birds that run on natural veld is done for the first time when the bird 
is about seven iiionths okh by clipping the quills when these have 1 <3eonie 
dry, so that no blood will conie^ and at the same time the tail feathers and 
drabs., two rows of body feathers from theupper side of the wing, and twn 
rows below it, are pulled. Two months later the skimps, then quite ripe 
for removal, are drawn by means of small forceps. Six months after the 
first drawing of stumps the second plucking takes place, followed by 
stump-extraGting at the end of eight months, and so on, a crop of feathers 
being secured every eight months, or three crops in two 3W‘ars. The 

Eelative Values oe the PLuciaKos 

are as follows, although the actual figures fluctuate with the prices in the 
market. If the first crop be worth 4s to 6s, the second will fetch. 15s to 
20s, the third £1 5s to £2, and the fourth, which is tlie most valuable of 
all, £3 10s to £4. When birds are fed on rich food, as on lucerne, a crop 
of feathers ma}^ he got in seven months. 

Cutting of both the tail and cpiill feathers is done at six months, and 
the stumps and shoik feathers are removed a month later. The high 
feeding tends to make the quills stronger, and as regards the fiiiest plumes 
not worth so much per pound, but the quantity of ])rod,uee i.s greater, and 
the total value per bird more. At Oudtshoorn 2 lbs. of blacks and drabs 
may be got from one plucking, while in the Eastern P,rovince, where the 
system of management is not so intensive, the weight might probably not 
exceed 1-J .!t)S. from a bird. 

Much can be done by way of improving the quality of a breeding 
■ stock of birds ])y cnrekil selection of those of best form which produce 
ilie finest t[ualltv of feathers, and by discarding those that are inferior in 
those respects. At one time there was a run upon light-coloured hens, 
wliieli possessed more wliitc feathers than dark hens, without sufficient care 
being bestoived in selecting for quality of feather. It is now known that 
dark hens of good feather exercise a henefieial influence upon their male 
progeny, and quality has consequently taken precedence of lightness of 
colour. The cock must he depended upon to produce the best white 
plumes, as the gloss of the female feathers is not so good. It is also im- 
portant to select birds descended from parents which have been successful 
breeders. Douglass says, in writing of the 

Points to take into Consideration: 

^^They should have a well -developed, muscular frame, large feet, thick, 
powerful-looking logs, with great depth, of girth, and a prominent hold 
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me. On no account }ia?e an^^tliing to do with a herring-gutted^ fly-away 
looking bird. A bird.^ if in good condition/ should be broad across the 
baek^ with a furrow rimning down the niiddle. The tamer and more 
domesticated they are the better^ but by tameness is not meant want of 
piignaeity. The body feathers should be curl}% rich , in colour^ with a 
shiiiy gloss on them. The great complaint against Cape feathers is a 
want of fulness, closeness, and breadth of fluff of the lower part, as well 
^as a want of width at the erown.'^ , 

The/ ^ 

Prices oe Ostrich Eeathees^ 

being dependent upon the whims of fashion, which is liable to change, 
must remain somewhat uncertain. This fact should lead a farmer to 
provide iiiore than one string to his bow, and adopt ostrich farming a>. 
one branch of his industry, not as the sole means of livelihood. 

Apart from this lieing a judicious and safe course to follow by a per- 
son desirous of eliminating from the business of his every-day life all 
excessive market fluctuations, whieli lead to the introdnction of something 
not far removed from gambling, we have already seen that decided advan- 
tages result from the annual change of stock on the natural veld, and we 
may therefore conclude that the profit per bird will be greatest when 
ostriches do not exceed a certain, and not an excessive, proportion of the 
stock upon the farm. 


Butiding the Av^ocsido, 


There is a fair demand in. this country for the ai'ocado ])oar among tliose 
who have aecpiired the necessary taste for the fruit, and some atlentiort 
could profitably be given to its cultivation by fruit-growers. ITntil. the 
last five or six years it was thought that the avocado came true to seed, 
and attempts to propagate good varieties asexualiy were wanting or had 
failerh According to P. J. Wester, ■writing .in the Florida AgriciiF 
iurist, great credit is due to Prof. P. IT. Polfs, of Lake CUty, and Mr. 
George B. Cellon, Miami, Florida, who did the pioneer work' in buddiu 
the avocado. As, in the early days of the orange industry, the bud din 
of citrus fruits was thought to be very difficult, so the liudding of the 
avocado was at first considered a complicated operation, ].nit the difficulties 
are bedng rapidly cleared away as experience is accumulated, and as .mucTi 
as ^5 per cent, of buds have been got to develop into trees, 
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The method of budding is the same as that employed in the budding 
of citrus fruits. There have been complaints that the buds do not taka 
or that they do not start readily. This is stated to be due not to an 
inherent difBculty in the avocado to be buddedy but rather to the in- 
experienee of the performer, either in budding, or, more f recpiently, in the 
selection of bud-wood. Only large, well-developed buds should be in- 
serted, and rather larger than citrus buds — certainly not less than three- ^ 
fourths of an inch in length, and, preferably, one inch, as small buds are 
frequently grown over where the stock is in vigorous condition, as it 
should be. It has been found by experiment that tender wood is prefer- 
able to older wood, and even the soft and tender tops, inserted as sprig 
buds, liave been used with perfect success. Where old and liardened wood 
is employed, the buds frequently drop, making a ^ddind bud.'^ For 
wrapping the buds, waxcloth is preferable to string, as it affords the bud 
better protection from injury and water. The buds sliould be inserted in 
spring and early summer. Two weeks from the date of budding tlie buds 
liave taken and the trees ready to lop. The trees should now l)e gone 
over ever;v two weeks, the wild sprouts imhlied off, and, wdien tlie hiuh 
Im^m .made a growth of eight to twxdve inclies, the stock may be trinimed 
back to the bud. 

The best iiiaterial for grafting or budding tape is cheap cotton cloth 
which will tear easily. Eip up the clotli in stidps of desired widths, say 
six or seven inches, and roll these tightly on stout iron wire as long as the 
width of the cotton strips. Several strips may bo rolled on until the roll 
is one inch in diameter; tic a string around the roll at each end to pre- 
vent unrolliug wdiile being boiled in the wux. A good w’-ax is made by 
boiling together two pounds of beeswax, two pounds of rosin, and one- 
half ])Ouud of good lard ; wdien in boiling state put in the rolls of clotli 
and lot them remain for fifteem minutes, wdien they are taken out and 
cooled ofl' liefore lioing stored a^vay. Tlic iron wore is more desiralde tbmi 
sticks of w'ood, as tlie wmigbt of the wire keeps the roll bclmv the surfMee 
of the boiling mass. Another advantage in using the wu'ro is iliat, if 
the w'oodcn sticks are not quite dry, the water as it is converted into steam 
wull cause the contents to boil over. 

Anyone in possession of large, unproductive avocadoes can easily con- 
vert them into yiaying trees by cutting tliem down about three or four feet 
above g’rourid and budding the spronts, wdiieb soon make a start. For 
liomc use, any fruit of good quality wall aUvSwmr the purpose. In budding 
for a commercial orcliard, it should be ke])t in mind that the very early and 
late varieties command the highest prices. Other desirable points are: 
proliflcncss ; skin smooth, thick and leathery; good kee])iiig qualities: the 
seeds 6 11 in g the cavity, as a loose seed pounds the walls in transit, caus- 
ing early decay ; small seed, 
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The Home Preserwefion of Fruit m 


SOME USEFUL HINTS. 


The proper preseryatioii of fruit and vegetables for winter use is an 
iniportant question for tlie farmer's wife^ since she lias^ or should have^ an 
abunclanee of fresh fruit and vegetables which, if properly preserved, would 
go far to reduce both the grocer’s and the doctor's bills. The large 
canning establishments will, of course, always supply the demands of the 
population of tlie towns, but every farmer's wife can provide her own 
supply at a lower cost and at the same time know the true composition and 
purity of the goods. 

In addition to supplying the wants of her immediate household circle, 
the demand in the towns for ^dionie-inade" jellies, fruit juices, and pre- 
served fruits, especially for the sick, is always great ; so that, by preparing 
a few jars over and a])ove tlie requirements of her household, a source of 
income for the farmers wife is provided. With the establishment and 
development of the Home Industries Society, a considerably larger field 
than hitherto existed is provided ; and it may accordingly not he out of 
place here to refer to studies undertaken at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, IJ.S.A., in the direction of the preservation of fruit in the form 
of jams, jellies, etc. Mrs. L, H. Adams and Mr. E. P. Sandsteiii have 
embodied the results of their investigations in an interesting bulletin re- 
cently issued by the Station, giving a number of useful recipes. Dealing 
with the qiiestion of the condition of the fruit, tliey draw attention to 
the importance of fruit intended for canning being in the right stage of 
ripeness. This stage is difficult to describe, thongh in general it should 
be firm, having attaincMl its full size and normal colour. It should be 
free from all kinds of blemishes, such as scab, rust, rot, and all forms of 
Insect life. Emit iut(uided for canning in any way should be utilised as 
soon as possible after it is picked. If left standing for hours, even if the 
fruit is not over ripe, the fine flavour is lost and the keeping qualities are 
greatly impaired. Wlien fruit is put up by the oven method, the authors' 
recommendation is that either the oven be covered with heavy asbestos 
paper and the jars likewise, or that the jars be placed in a dripping pan 
with a little cold water in the pan, placing a pan over the jars, as the 
fruit cooks faster in the top and may turn a little dark if not covered. 

In making preserves, different fruits require different amounts of 
sugar ; if a heavy syrup is w'anted and no S3rrup gauge is at hand, use just 
enough water to liquify the sugar and heat very slowly, as sugar often 
crystallizes in the hottnin of the jar if boiled rapidly, and the "fruit will 
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not be sweet enougli. In making syrnp^ when it begins to boil rim a wet 
elotli carefully around the edge of the pan to take out the iinpiirities in 
the sugm-^ leaving the syrup clear. 

In considering the recipes contained in the bulletin, we may com- 
ineiice with the directions given for making jelly — which is described as 
^hhe most interesting and the most uncertain of any of the ways of 
caring for fruit 3'" 'Fruit for jelly is best gathered ' a little unripe ; and 
if gathered after a heavy rain a greater amount of boiling will be required. 
Great care should be used in skimniing jelly: the juice should not be 
stirred^ but the scum sldnnned off carefull}^ If allowed to boil over the 
jelly wiir not clear. 

Before the jelly is put into the glasses, the latter should be sterilised, 
and they should be drained thoroughly as otherwise air bubbles are apt 
to appear in the jelly. When filling the glasses, fill eacli glass full lief ore 
attempting to fill the next, as jelly will slide off in layers 'when tiirned out 
if put in a little at a time. Boil only a small amount of juice at one 
time, and use a shallow pan, as the water then evaporates faster allowing 
the juice to become converted into jelly in less time. Some people think 
that fruit that is not fit to can or preserve is all right for jelly, but tliis, 
we are told, is not so. Perfect fruit is more essential for jelly than any 
other way of treating fruit. Soft rum fruit may be used for jams or 
marmalades. 

It is stated that fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, peaches, whieli 
are not easily made into jelly, make beautiful jelly if one-third rhubarb 
juice is used, and the flavour is not harmed by such addition. 

A new way to make plum and other jellies is described. This is to 
put fruit dry in jars (two-qiiart jars are good for this purpose), and 
place them either in the oven in asbestos paper or in a fruit steamer and 
cook until the fruit is tender. Then take out and strain througli. a flannel 
bag. Add as much sugar as juice and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Place on the back of the stove and heat slowly until it forms jelly drops 
on the spoon. During boiling skim carefully. Ifc will take but a little 
boiling as tins is pure juice. This process, it is romarkod, produces the 
clearest and finest plum jelly. 

Directions are then given for making various jellies and other fruit 
preserves, the most useful of which may be given here. 

Apple Jelly. 

Ill making apple jelly, cut the apples into quarters. They should 
not he cored or peeled. Cover with water and cook till tender and then 
strain. Let stand an hour or more and strain through a flannel bag. 
Measure out the same amount of sugar as juice, and boil the juice fifteen 
minutes before putting in the sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved and 
boil slowly till it jellies in a spoon. , .Plum juice may be added ii a plum 
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flavour is cleoired. xipple Jelly often lacks a decided flavour and this can 
be eiilxaiiced b;y adding a small quantity of plum Juice. 

Plum Preserves, 

Pliiins are alwa,ys nicer peeled^, and it is easily done by placing the 
fruit in boiling water for a minute or two, then pouring on cold water. 
The skins will then slip otf easily. If plums are canned with the skin 
on, either prick each plum with a needle or cut one side to the stone, 
so that they may remain whole. 

OANMn Plums. 

The most eonioion way of canning plums to he used as sauce is to 
make a syrup by using pound for pound of fruit and sugar, or less sugar 
if not so rich, a sauce is wanted. When the syrup is boiling add the fruit. 
Gook till tender, and carefully remove the fruit and place in Jars. Fill 
lip with syrup and seal. ... 

Plum Marmalade. 

Boil the fruit till tender and run through a sieve, add same amount 
of sugar as pulp and cook slowly till it thickens. This may bo sealed in 
tliis state, or may be spiced and used with meats. Oiie-half plum pulp and 
oae-half crab apple pulp makes a better combination than all plum; or 
apples may be used instead of crab apples, but they do not give the firm- 
ness that the crab apple does. 

Strawberry Preserve. 

It is very important that the berries be fresh and firm. For this 
reason they should be picked Just before they are to be utilised. Care- 
fully remove the stem, taking care not to bruise the fruit. If dirtiy the 
berries should lie crashed before stemming. For presoiwes use as much 
granulated sugar as fruit. If for sauce, one-half to three-quarters the 
amount of sugar will ])e siiflicient. Place a latur of sugar and then a layer 
of fruit. Let stand a half day or over niglit and can early in the moi*n- 
ing. Take the Juice and bring to Ixoiling point, skimming carefully. 
Add the fruit and let all heat through and can hot. FTo waiter is used. 
By this method the ])errics wull keep their eolo and (be preserves l)e 
rielier. 


It is stated that Chinese wmod oil has conic into great prominence in 
recent years as a varnish and paint oil, and has created a considerable 
amount of interest in America, Europe, and other parts of the wurld. 
The tree from wdiose fruit it is expressed is a native of the YangtsEe and 
West Piver Yalleys. The value (c.i.f.) in Europe and America has been 
placed at £35 per ton, j 
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Native Hemp- 

Mr. J. LIedley Wood^ the Director of the N'atal Botanic Gardens, Dorban, 
sends ns a copy of a letter ndiieh. lie addressed many years ago to a local 
paper on tlie subject of oiir natiye hemp. In view of the attention which 
is now being given to fibre cultivation, Mr. Woodts comnninicatioii will 
cl oubtl ess find many iiiterestecl readers. 

In forwarding the letter Mr. Medley Wood writes:— ^^After a lapse of 
almost exactly twenty years the matter of exploiting tlie native lieiiipl 
plant is again coming to the front; and as I have already had several 
Lmqiiin'es ahoiit it, and as some persons are wishful to give the plant a 
trial, I send yon a copy of a letter which I wrote to one of the local papers 
ill October, 1(887, thinking that though somewhat antiquated it may still 
be foiincl of use. I see nothing in it that requires serious alteration. The 
only addition that it occurs to me to make is to warn intending planters 
against using imported seed, the plants from which inay, or may not, 
yield fibre of the same excellent quality as that obtained from oiir native 
variety.^^ 

The following is the letter referred to: — 

Encpiiries having been made lately about this plant, the following 
information may perhaps ])e useful: — 

A number of specimens of fibre ivere sent from fSTatal to the Colonial 
and Indian Exliibition, and amongst ^tliem was one labelled ^^Ilibiscus.'' 
This sample was examined by experts at Home, and was vSaid to be one 
of the best, if not tlie best, fibre in the Exhibition; but they questioned 
the fact of its being obtained from an Fribisens. A small sample of it was 
returned to me, to try to ascertain from what plant it had been manufac- 
lured, and, after some enquiry, it appeared certain that the labels had 
mfoL’tunntely lieen misplaced, and that the fibre in question had been sent 
by Dr. Sutherland and called hy him ^^FTative Ilemp,'^ the plant from 
which it had ])een prepared being the one known hj the natives as 
Iih^angu, used by them for smoking. This plant is a species of Cannahi^, 
but whether a different species to the one cultivated and yielding the 
ordinary 'Bieinp” of commerce, or not, seems as yet somewdrat uncertain. 
Specimens of the dried plant sent hy me to Kew have been exandnel 
there and found not to differ hotanieally from the common CannaMs 
mika, but it is worth notice that we find here that tlie seeds differ botli in 
colour and size from those of common hemp, and the natives who so 
eagerly collect the indigenous plant for smoking wfill not use, or do nm 
like, the imported plant, which they say is very much stronger than the 
one they have been accustomed to use. Some three years ago Messrs. 
McCiibbin, of Durban, imported seed of ‘^^GhiliaW hemp, the true Camialm 
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sativa, wMcli was distributed amoiigst Tarions fanners and others. Some 
was planted and came to maturity in the Grardens, but the plants did not 
attain the size they should have done., and niost of theiii flowered at from 
one to two feet high— and this, I believe^ was the experience of others ""O 
whom the seed was sent— while the native kind grows vigoroiisiy and at- 
tains a lieight of six or more feet, according to the soil and sitnatioii m 
which it is found, I therefore strongly advise those interested in this 
matter to collect the seed as largely as possible during the present season, 
or to obtain small supplies at once and plant so as to save seed for next 
season^s sowing. It ninst be understood that in sowing plants for tlie 
crop of seed, they may stand widely apart, hut if it is intended to utilise 
the fibre tliey shonld stand tliiekly on the ground so as to produce long 
iinbranelied stems, which alone are valuable for fibre. 

I have also been asked as to what process is necessary for preparing 
tlie fibre for market and what machinery is required for tlie purpose. I 
ani sorry I have no information as to any recent improvements or im- 
proved machines, if there be siicli, for the purpose. The old fashioned 
way which may be and probably is still in use, is by what is called 
‘Totting*’ the stalks, and there are three ways of doing so, called respec- 
tively ‘■'Tvater retting,” ‘Tle'w retting,” and ^Tnixed retting.” 

'^‘’Water retting” is steepinsr the stems in either running or stagnant 
vnter, when ferinentation ensues, vdiieh must be stopped by taking them 
out and drying them before putrefaetion commences., the time required 
being five to ten dav^s. In Europe, sometimes a imich longer period than 
this is necessary, as iniich depends on the temperature of the water. 

‘‘"Dew retting” is aceornplished by spreading tlie stems out upon the 
grass and turning them over from time to time,' until tlie fibre is ready 
to separate from the wood. 

^‘Mixed retting,” which may be found the most preferable plan for 
bTatal planters, consists in steeping tbe stems, either when freshly cut 
or after n, day or two’s exposure upon the grass, in water, until the acntoiis 
fermentation is complete, and then spreading them tliinly upon the gra'-^s 
iis in ‘blew retting,” turning them occasionally until the process rs 
complete. 

In whichever way the vstems may have been treated, all that is neces- 
sary afterwards is to free them from the woody portion of the stem, wliieh 
is done by a small Iiand machine called a “brake” and consists of a 
grooved block to which is attached by a pivot a wooden “sword,” also 
grooved on its lower surface. Between these two the stalks are passed, 
while the “sword” is vnrked up and down by hand; this breaks up the 
woody portion of the stem, so that it may be readily sepai'ated from the 
fibrous portion, which is then ready for packing. There are no doubt 
- other and comparatively inexpensive inacHnes which accomplish the same 
jeet more rapidlv, hut I have ho recent inform ati on about tbcm. 
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As to tlie yield per acre^ I find on reference to tlie Official Handbook 
of the C. and I. Exhibition that the crop of green stems is said to be about 
sixteen tons per acre^ of which twelve are lost in drying. ‘''‘The residue 
consists of soluble niatteiy woody and other refuse products three and a 
half tons, and clean marketable staple half a ton.’^’’ The same painphlet 
states that it has been classed with the best Italian sorts and worth £28 
.per ton. , . . . , 

Since that pamphlet was written the sample sent by Dr. Sutherland 
has been further ex amine cl and tested by experts/ and is now valued at 
£50 per toip and my correspondents at Home say that there will be a 
large demand for it if it can be proclueed in quantity. 

A small sample of the raw material and also of the same fibre 
bleached and dyed may be seen at my office. 


SVIelilot Lucerne. 


Me. B. HAERisoxy Biirringbar^ Tweed Eiveiy Hew South Wales^ has sent 
to the Department of Agriculture a sample packet of seed of melilot 
lucerne {Meliloius dentatus)^ together with a description of tlie plant. 
He writes: — 

^^Tliis is one of the best fodder plants in Australia, which as yet is 
but little known. It is stated that it grows profusely^ and yields an 
abundant supply of tlie most palatable fodder on an island off tlie coast 
of Tasmania. It attains a height of 5 and 6 feet, has a shamrock or 
clover-shaped leaf and small yellow fiowers. It has a strong coiimarin 
favour like newly mown liayy especially when seeding, ajid it is eaten 
greedily by horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs; and bees are very fond of it as 
it is very rich in honey. This plant is very rich in nitrogen and quickly 
enriches laud on vdiieh it is grown. It grows well in poorest soil, is 
triennial, and maintains itself easily when established, and it has proved 
a wondermi fodder plant. A farmer in Victoria has tried it with great 
success on his horses, and another, who has 100 acres of it, says he finds 
ho can keep more stock on it than on a similar area of ordinary lucerne — 
Medicago sativa — and it also makes first-class ensilage. 

few years ago this island was, a desolate place occupied by a few 
fishermen and woodcutters, etc. A syndicate leased it for cattle raising. 
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imcl in consequence of a poisonous plant growing there among tlie grasses 
tlie cattle died olfhand it was abandoned.' Later on a vessel was wrecked 
on the coash and among the wreckage washed ashore were some mattresses 
fired with fibre containing seed. As this decayed the said plant grew and 
overspread the island, K'ow tlie island has a popuiation of 600 soulSj and 
exports weekly 50 head of fat eattle. It is said that inelilot has in th a 
course of a few years changed poor sand dunes into dark, almost black, 
loam. Through its adaptability to grow and yield heaviiv on poor soil, 
this plant should prove a great boon to stock-breeders^ and within a few 
years should become world-renowned.^^ 

Mr. E. E. Sawer (Director, Experiment vStations), furnishes the 
following note on inelilot: — 

^‘^There are several species of inelilot in eultivation, all of which con- 
tain cumarin, which gives them the pleasant odour of new mown meadow 
liay. When mixed with grass hay they increase its fragrance. MelUotus 
alha and leucantha both bear the name of Bokhara clover; the former is 
called sweet clover in the United States, ilf. aUissima is known as Hun- 
garian nielilot. M. cocmifea, the blue or sweet inelilot, according to 
Muller, "Torms an ingredient of the green Swiss cheese, which owes its 
fiavouimand colour ehiefly to this plant.'^^ 

'•Both the Blue Meiilot and Bokhara Clover have been successfully 
cultivated at Cedara, and a considerable acreage of the latter is being 
grown during the present season both as a seed crop and for green inaimre. 
The Blue Meiilot niade very fine growtli in 1904-5, and reiiiaiiied green 
far into the v'inter. it produeed seed at the rate of .238 11). per acre and 
inore tlian three tons of hay. The growth was rapid, the plants were 
succulent, and the stems remained tender up to the latest stages. It 
seemeil to ])e one of the most promising of tlie legiimes for our soil and 
eliniatc, but in 1905-6 grew' very poorly and w'as xery disapjiointing. 

''Buklmra, Clover lias done very well for two years in succession, growl- 
ing mo.re slowly than tlie Bine klelilot, but eventually luacirmg a lieight 
ot 4 feet to 41 fre.t. It lias, howmvcug to be cut for hay or forage before 
attaining that height, as the stems become woody. Tlie ])lanfs remained 
green quite late into the winter and seemed but little affected ])y frost and 
(Irmiglit. In America, Wilson and Rmith say: sown in spring a 

crop !nay be cut in fall and tw'O or three crops tlie following seasou. Eor 
hay it sliould he cut wdum about IB indies to 20 inches bigli. If the same 
land is to ])e kept in sweet clover for more than two years, only Uyo crops 
should be cut for hay each season and the third allowed to form seed.' 
Stock do not like it at first, but eat it greedily when they liave acquired 
the taste. Bokhara Clover is regarded in America and elsewdiere as one 
of the best green immures. 

^•^Tlio variety M, deniatns has not hitherto been tried at Cedara, but 
is being investigated during the present season.’^ 
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Wher i^ses for Lime- 


By Alex. Paedt, F.C.S., etc., xAnalyst. 


A COERESPO^^DEM lias Suggested that since ISTatal is capable of prodneing, 
cla^aply^ a yer}' good lime^ there may he other profitable outlets open ; to 
it besides its use in agriculture and for building purposes. Citrate of 
lime and calcium eyanamide were cited as two instances in which it was 
employed in the process of manufacture, and it was thought desirable to 
CO ns i dm* liow well we were equipped otherwise for the carrying on of such 
iiidustries. 

The suggestions are well worthy of at least thongiitful regard, as Ave 
liave at liand all the raw materials necessary for their production; but it 
rtmiains to l)e seen how, from a business point of view, eaeli may be made 
to fulfil tlie requirements of a paying venture. The lime certainly is 
to hand in large quantities, but it is perha]}s the least to l^e eons’dered 
from a financial position. Lemons, limes and oranges are, or can be, 
grown readily; nitrogen of tlie air is as unlimited here as on the Con- 
tinent ; Ave have the Avater power to generate the electric current ; and so are 
favourably situated in each respect. There are, however, many ditfieulties 
in the v*ay in regard to the second industry AAdiich have yet to bo overcome, 
as in ail initial enterprises many inodifi eat ions have to be introduced 
before anything like a harnionious and perfected system is possible. This 
new industry is in its infancy, and it may be Aviser to patiently awnit the 
results of those who by their position are better able to lead the Avay in 
phicing it on a workable and eiiicient basis. A brief outline of the various 
processes may, howcAnr, lead to a more ready apprehension of the sim- 
plicity ot the one and the dilficiilt'es Avliicli have to be uveivonie in the 
other. ... 

CITRATE OP LIMB. 

Citric acid occurs in the free state in the juice of many fruits and 
is found ill comparatively large quantities in the citrus f,riuts, the lemon 
and lime being the two principal from AAdiich the acid is obtained. The 
jniec from the peeled and seeded fruits, after being squeezed out fro.m 
these by means of rollers or strongly made presses, is either clarified and 
then heated to about iOO clegs. C. in suitable vessels — usually of copper — 
or directly heated to this temperature to effect the coagulation and pre- 
eipltatinn of the albuminoid matter and prepare it for the addition, of 
the combining agent. To the hot Juice, powtlered whiting, chalk or car- 
bonate of lime is next added till effervescence ceases. The acid is thereby 
aiciitraliscd; and on standing the insoluble citrate of lime settles out from 
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tlie i r.-atoO j (Tices. The supernatant liquid is then run off and the residue 

is rc|)ealedly wnshed v^ith warm water and then, dried. 

d’iiis ]‘esid,iie consists of impure calcinin citrate, and in tliis form is 
sold as a c<)iiLiiiercial article. Citric acid is obtained froni tlie lime salt 
by adding to it the required amount of diet sulphuric acid_, whereby the 
lime is caused to eombine with the added acid to form sulphate of lime 
and set free the citric acid, which is run off in the OYerlymg\ liquid after 
the hoaAT sulphate has settled cut. Both citrate of lime and citric acid at- 
tract water on exposure, and in the moist state are subject to clecoiiiposi- 
tioii, so that considerable care is required in the drying and packing. 

Citric acid is nsed for varions purposes. It is largely employed as 
a ‘ffesistant’’ iu calico printing, in the manufacture of jurated waters, and 
medieinally ; and has a considerable commercial xalue dependent on its 
quality and purity. The normal price for caleium citrate appears to he 
about or £50 per ton, bnt the price fluctuates, and much higher prices 
have been obtained. 

CALGTUM GYANAMIDE. 

-Now, a comuiercial product of some considerable importance is one 
of the recently introduced nitrogenous maimres, and is one result of the 
search after a fertilizer which may take the place of nitrate of soda. It 
has more and more been borne in on the minds of men that, as the pos- 
sibility of a cessation of the world^s supply through the exhaustion of the 
nitrate deposits is within measurable distance, and as this is a fact of such 
direct and vital importance to mankind, scientists must look to other 
directions for tlie production of a substitute wliieli will effectively fulfil 
the purposes discharged by the natural resources of which we have so 
long had the advantage. 

I.die two chief .nitrogenous maTiures which have l)een and are at the 
])reseiit time Iseiug tui'iicd out are nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
Neither the ^mrput nor the consumption of tlie latter luis been as great 
as that of the nitrate, yet it is an article of very considerable importance. 
Its sup])ly, liowever, is influenced by inaniifactur.mg conditions which 
have a natural tendency to limit its production. It has Iiecn estimated 
that the entire yield of this material was in the year 1905 between 
5no,()00 and 600,000 tons, whereas the consumption of Chiih nitrate 
(nitrate of soda) in the same year was 1,567,000 toiis/^ of which amount 
about 1,261,000 tons was used for manurial purposes and tbe- balance in 
inannfactories. Hence it will be seen that an enormous amount of 
nitrogen is required to supply the annual agricultural and trade require- 
ments of tlie world. 

Approximately, fonr-ii,fths of the atmosphere is com[)osed of f.ree 
nitrogen; and it is becoming more evident that it is to this vast source 


* Jour, Chem. Ind, No* 12, Vol. 25, 
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tliat we will have to look for our future supplies. In its free gaseous 
state^, as it occurs in the atmosphere^ it is of no direct value as a food 
materia], of plants, and has to be fixed or brought into coiiibination with 
other elements before it can acquire this property. It is possible to pro- 
duce many such compounds in the lal^oratory by inclusion of the free 
nitrogen^ but few of tlieiii. fulfil the requirements of a eoinirLercially pro- 
duceable article, the cost and intricacies of their manufaeture being too 
great for practical application. 

One of the most successful attempts, and one wdiieh has already 
b^eii found capable of producing a useful and fairly cheap article, is that 
of the preparation of a lime salt known as calcium cyanamide, contain- 
iiig from 15 to 20 per cent, of nitrogen — ^nitrate of soda contains from 
15 to 16 per cent. Its inannfaeture in the first case involves the presence 
of calciiini carbide, siieli as is used in the generation of acetylene gas for 
lighting purposes. This latter material is prepared where an inex- 
pensiA’e source of power is available — -such as water power or cheap coal, 
— by passing a mixture of powdered quicklime and coke or coal dust be- 
tween the poles of an electric are wliereby it is fused into a compound con- 
taining caleium and carbon, according to the equation, 

CaO 4 - C3 = Ca 02 - 4 - CO. 

This material forms a basis for further conversion into the nitrogen 
salt. Wien heated to a high temperature in a current of air, combination 
with* the- nitrogen of the atmosphere takes place in such a manner that a 
material containing calcium, carbon and nitrogen according to the follow- 
ing equation is formed: — 

CaC2 + N2== OaOm + C. 

When ibis salt is heated ivith water under pressure, ammonia is set free; 
and it has been found tliat a similar ellect is gradually produced when it 
is placed in contact with moist soil, the ammonia becoming ultimately 
nitrified. j 

In some experimental trials it has given results equal to sulpliaie of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, but defiuite determinations are yet forth- 
coming before Judgment can be finally given* As a top dressing it Las 
been found to be rather injurious in some cases, and also "when applied 
along with the seed in peaty soils a similar effect has also been observed. 
When applied two or three months previous to sowing the seed, no in- 
jurious result occurred. 

The nitrogen in nitrate of soda costs in IsTatal 15s. 103. per unit, 
in sulphate of ammonia 15s- 63., and, according to a trial shipment, that 
in calcium cyanamide 17s. lOd* per unit. . , 
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OALCniM MTEATB. 

This is yet another suitable form in which the nigrogen may be fixed. 

It is produced by the direct combination of the nitrogen and oxygen ot 
the air by means of eleetricity. In the producer air is passed into a 
specially constructed electric furnace in which it is heated to a very 
high teinperature under the .influence of an electric arc spread out into 
a disc-like sliape ])y the action of powerful eleetro-inagnets. A high texn- 
peratiire becomes necessary to incinase the elflciency and velocity of tire 
reaction which goes on under these conditions/ viz., the formation of 
oxides of nitrogen. The gases so formed are rapidly cooled, either by 
sweeping the gases along or interrupting the arcs at minute intervals in 
order to prevent a reversion of the first reaction. 

The gases obtained in this way, and containing from 1 to 2 per 
cent, of nitric^ oxide, are conveyed into a series of towers in wdiich tliey are 
condensed in w^ater, which becomes more concentrated after each addition 
of tjie gas. The gaseous products are hence led into an alkaline solution, 
sm-h as milk of lime, whereby caleiiim nitrate is fornied. By subsequent 
treatment with nitric acid this is converted into nitrate of lime. Sodium 
may be used in place of the lime, -but as the latter, is the cheaper material, 
and produces a better fertilizer, it is more largely used. 

This lime compound, although still scarce and difficult to procure in 
quantity, lias been subjected to trials with various crops and has been 
found as effieaceoiis as nitrate of soda, havingv at the same time, a 
peculiarity due to the difference in the base. 

Calcduin nitrate has not yet made its appearanee in the open inarket; 
and, as it lias very substantial merits, it may be inferred that the pro- 
erssof its in aim fact lire has been found to be rather an expensive one, but 
there is e^’e^y ]>rospGet tliat this may be mollified sufficiently to warrant 
an extensive output in the future. 

Other modes of producing a nitrogen salt are undergoing experiment, 
the outcome of wliieh may ]>e the production of an eflective article at a 
price lielmr or not greater than that of nitrate of soda. 

In both tlio above processes the chief condition involved appears to 
be a cheap supply of motive power, and this naturally points to clieai) 
fuel or the liai*ne>ssing of such a force as that supplied by a natural water- 
fall. Tlie raw materials are in both cases either inexpensive or, as in ilic 
case of the nitrogen and oxygen of the air, free and unlimited. 

The teclmiqiie of the various processes must undergo many modifi- 
t:<)ii5 before a perfect system is evolved; but, granted a safrisfactory and 
eiieetive process involving the use of the materials and forces outliiied in 
the above sketch, it may be that we are equally favoured in some respects 
as, if not more so than, the present home of the mw products. 
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CHAEGES POE EXAMINATION, ETC. 

.A SCALE of cliargcs which will be levied in connection with the examina- 
tion^ passing, and treatment of all consignments of plants entering iNatal 
otherwise than by post, has been drawn up, with the approval of the 
Minister of Agrienltnre. It runs as follows : — 

1. An examining fee of 2s. per 1,000 or part thereof shall be levied 
in respect to every consignment of plant cuttings and stocks (that is young 
rooted plants intended for the purpose of grafting or budding), a inaxi- 
nmm charge of 5s. being fixed in respect to any one consignment. 

2. Other than as specified in Clause 1, an examination fee of 2s. per 
100 or part tliereof shall be levied in respect to every consigrinient of fruit 
trees, fruit, plants, and bulbs, a maximum charge of os. being fixed in 
respect to any one consignment. 

3. A passing fee of Is. shall be levied upon all consignments passed 
withoiit examination. 

4. A charge of 12s. shall be levied for the use of tlie large fiiniigation 
house for the fumigation of each consigiimeiit of fruits and plants. 

5. A charge of 5s. shall be levied for the use of the small fumigation 
chamber for the fumigation of each consignment of fruits and plants. 

6. The examining officer shall issue a receipt in the form set forth 
in the schedule hereto for any fee levied and paid, l^ostago or revenue 
stamps representing the amount of the fee shall be allixed to the carbon 
copy of tlie receipt to be fded for record. 

7. All labour and ap[)liances, excepting siicli as are connected with 
the charging of the chamber with the insecticidal gas, are to be supplied 
by or at tlic ox]‘)ense of the consignee or his agents, and any damage to 
the fumigation house shall be made good by the consignee. 

8. All charges are to be paid before the certificate provided for in 
Eegulation Xo. G of the Eegiilations published under Government J^otiee 
Ko. 449, 190G, is issued. 

9. Before the removal of any consignment, the certificate and receipt 
must be presented to tlie Customs Office for examination. 

The following is the schedule referred to in Section 6: — 
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O.HM.S. 

No . • . 

Plant Diseases Act. 

Eeeeived from . ■ • . . . . • - . the sum of . . . .. ........... . 

being, 

PAainining: iee. 'b 

.Passing ’fee;.;;' 

Pnmigation clwge for nse of large /small chamber 

Inspector^ P.D.A. 


EHODESIAE- EBGULATIOiSfS. 


The Ilhodesian Government hTotice Eo. 157^ 1907^ has been can- 
celled and the following substituted in lieu thereof : — 

^PTiitil further notice no jierson shall introduce into Southern 
Ehodesia froni the area of Cape Colonjg lying east of and in- 
cluding the Divisions of George, Oudtshoora, TJniondale, Willowinore, 
A])erdGen 2 ^ Murraysburg, PJehmond, Britstown^ Hope Town^ Herbert and 
Kimberley^, any nursery stocky ornamental plants and slirubs;, fruit or 
portions thereof;, save as is in the next succeeding paragraph provided. 

““'Any consignment of farm produce (which term shall include articles 
of consumption grown on a farm otlier than produce of a vine) may be 
introduced if accompanied by a certificate of a Magistrate or a Justice of 
the Peace of the district in 'which it is produced to the effect that such 
prodiietion was outside a radius of one cpiarter of a mile from any vine, 
Virginian creeper or plant belonging to the imiily vitae eae, 

at any time an Inspector shall find any tree, plant, fruit, veget- 
able, or portion, thereof introduced into this Territory in contra ven lion of 
this regulation he shall order the same to be immediately removed from 
the Territory, or the Secretary for Agriculture may order the same to be 
destroyed without delay. 

^“ill permits for the ilitroduction of nursery stock from the aforesaid 
areas which have heen granted under Section IG of Government hTotice 
No, 141 of 190G shall be and are hereby withdrawn.^^ 


TRANSVAAL REGULATIONS. 


The Minister of Agriculture has been advised by the Director of 
Agriculture of the Transvaal relative to prohibitions and restrictions which 
are now in force in respect to the importation of . certain produce 
from Oudtslioorn and the Eastern Province of Cape (Ndony into 
the Transvaal. The importation of vines and living portions of 
the vine — such as grapes^, raisins .(S.A.P.), dried currants (S.A.P,), 
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and nursery stock — and ornamental plants and shrubs, is pro- 
hibited. The following produce will only he adinitted into the 
TraiisYaal if aecoinpanied by a certificate of a Magistrate or Justice 
of the Peace of the District in which it is produced to the effect that such 
production was outside a radius of a cpiarter of a mile from any vine, 
Yirginia creeper or plants belonging to the family VUaceae: Acorns, S.A.; 
almonds; asparagus; bamboos; barley; beans; buckwheat; cereals; chaff; 
chicory roots, S. A.; currants; ckyya; firewood, S.A.; flax; cut flowers; 
fodder; forage; S.A. forage; hay and straw; S.A. fresh and dried fruit ; 
S.A. fruit pulp; hay; S,A. hops; maize; manioc, S.A.; manna hay and 
grasses; mealies; millet; moss litter; mustard; myouti grain; nuts, food- 
stuff, S.x\. ; oats and oat hay; olives; S.A. onions; peas; split peas; S.A. 
potatoes; reeds; rye; lucerne; lucerne hay and sunflower seeds; straw; 
S.A. simflower seeds; tamarinds; tares; S.A. tobacco; lentils; linseed and 
linseed meal; fresh vegetables, S.A.; wheat; grain not otherwise men- 
tioned; and all other produce not included in either the first list (vines 
and living portions of the vine, etc.) or the following one of articles of 
produce not prohibited. The following may be admitted: canned or 
bottled fruits, jams, jellies and marmalade; oils and oil-seed meals; ])ran, 
pollard, boniin}^ samp, meal, maizena; mealie eol)s; pea-flour; live stock; 
luieats, fresh and preserved, including bacon and ham; lard and lard oil, 
margarine and tallow; hides and leather; groats: milk; butter; cheese 
and eggs: ostrich feathers; pickles; sugar, golden S 3 Tup and honey; 
vinegar, wine, brandy, stout, rum (if casks, 1)ottles, etc., are properly 
sterilised and duly certified in accordance with the regnlations) ; malt; 
and lemon squash and sjwup. 


In Xew York there is an Apple Consumers' League, organised to 
promote the apple-eating ba])it. It costs nothing in ioin, and there is no 
cr.nstitution to tie members down. "'‘’You just agree,^’ says the Buml 
Neiv-Torler, eat at least two apples every day and to call for apple 
in some form whenever you eat at any public table. If tlie proprietor 
doesnT. ser^u. apple you agree to find fault with him for not doing so. 
Every member is president, with headquarters in every member’s mouth. 
That is all th.ere is to it, but this simple unorganised work of apple eaters 
lias, we firmly believe, increased the consumption of apples by at least 20 
per cent. Our aim is to make apple-eating fashionable, and also to teach 
people that it is more patriotic to eat the true American fruit than to use 
imported oranges or bananas/*’ 
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SOME ENGLISH VIEWS. 


A COPY cf a letter written by a well"knowT| |fi;rin of brokers , in Sontli- 
ampton to Messrs. Donald CWrie & Go,^ Ltd., London, relative to Sontb 
African maize exportation, has been received. The writers have some 
interesting comments to make on the subject, and their letter should be 
read with interest by all South African exporters of mealies. The letter 
runs as follows: — 

have had two or three lots of this (Cape) maize, and the last 
little parcel of 50 tons was white maize^ and we think this variety should 
command a fair sale both here and in London. Maize of tills particular 
quality and eolour wn think would generally become popular with makers 
of proprietary articles used for human food and for brewing. It is a. 
little difficnilt to say wiuit its relative value would be with, maize of some- 
wiiat similar character gTOwm in the United States and the Argentine; 
but we think commereially it wundd alw^ays hold its owm with similar maize 
from these countries. 

"‘■'The yellow deseriptioii, which we have also imported, Avould be in 
more direct com]x*tition with yellow maize from Argentine, America, 
Eussia, Eonmania and North African countries, and also occasionally w^itli 
maize from India. We hardly think tliis yellow^ maize wx)iild be con- 
sidered as valuable as that usually grown in Eussia, but it should be some- 
what on a par with the maize grown in the North African States and that 
usually obtained from the Argentine. It wmuhl be used liere for cattle 
feeding, but uot so miicli for the proprietary articles and manufacture of 
products used for ])rewing. If it w'cre found that Cape grownrs could pro- 
duce yellow’' maize to more profitable advantage than white, then -we 
iTuagine they shonld turn their attention to obtaining, if possible, a maize 
smaller in berry than their yellow^ maize appears to 1)0, and it might 1)0 
wnrth. wdiile to experiment with seed maize from some of ihe Enr<'>]:)ean 
countries which, produce the finer and smaller varieties. Of tliese de- 
scriptions perhaps the more valuable wmuld be the yellow’' maize known as 
‘^Trinqnantino''' or ‘■'‘■'.Ressarabiand^ and if this would not acclimatise in 
South Africa, they might try maize grown in India. We could not ven- 
ture an opinion as to whether the .more valuable descriptions of maize 
would answnr in South xifriea, or whether they wnuld crop as wudl as the 
larger variety, hut at present they command more money than the larger 
yellow sorts. ; 

^AV'ith regard to prices, maigje, like wheat, is subject to very consider^ 
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able ina rivet fliTct^ With maize growing countries prodncing large 

crops, the price iiatiirall}^ must go down^ and correspondingly with par- 
tial or sometimes almost entire crop failures in one or seYeral of the maize 
producing countries^ the price advances. At the time of writing we regard 
maize as high in figure, it being worth 24s. to 24s 6d. per 480 lbs. at 
Southampton to first hand importers, and merchants are selling here to- 
day to their customer's at 25s. to 25s. 3d. per 480 lbs., the difference being 
profit and expenses. We give ^mu with this the relative prices that have 
obtained for maize in tlie corresponding month for the last five years, 
which will give some idea of values. Should the import grow rapidly for 
the white description, then the price of this wonld be very little over that 
obtained for the yellow, as after manufacturers of proprietary articles were 
satisfied (who would, we think, give a preference to have this maize), it 
would come in direct competition for cattle feeding, and we do not tliink 
if wonld command a higher price for this purpose. . . . 

^AVith regard to carrying this maize, the manner in which the 50 
tons arrived and was bagged was quite satisfactory. If sewn in strong 
bags there should be practically no loss wliatever in transit, and consc'- 
quently no allowances for loose collected maize and sweepings. • 

“We find with old crop maize from most countries there is a good 
deal of difFicidty and depreciation in value owing to tlie attack of weevil, 
a most destructive insect which plays liavoc with maize. This is prol)al)ly 
well known in South Africa. There is very little trouble with, new corn, 
but if it is stored in large bulk and weevil get into iri they do very con- 
siderahliMlamago in a short time.'” 


A cow belonging to John Blackburn, of Pennsylvania, IPS. A., was 
taken sick and died. A po,^i-niorfem brought to light the following 
causes: 38 nails (from lath nails to spikes), one corset steel, t) collar 
buttons, 3 glove fasteners, 7 screws, one lead bullet, one empty sludl, one 
silver watch ehnin, one suspender bncdvle, and ten feet of fine wire in coil. 


A simple nietliod of testing the genuineness of salts sold as nitrate of 
soda is to take a little — say a dessert spoonful — of the nitrate and ])laee it 
on a small, perfectly clean shovel, and the^r put the same over asi ordinary 
fire, witli the bottom of the shovel directly upon or very close to the fire. 
If the mass melts readily in all probability it is nitrate of soda. If it 
does not melt it is some otlier salt. If it oi’^ckles without fusing or melt- 
ing it is probably comniQXi salt. 
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AgpicuHure its the United States, 


CONDITIONS IN ,190G. 


^"Ecoxomio revoliition in tlie science and art of agriculture^ wliicli became 
noticeable in this country half a dozen years ago, has continued during 
1906, with treniendoiis effect upon the natioiEs prosperity. Crops so 
large as to l3e beyond any rational comprehension liave strained the 
freiglit-earrying ability of railroads. Directly and indirectly the farin^i' 
has set up a demand for iron and steel that has exceeded the productive 
power of the chief producer among nations. His contribution to the 
supplj of loan capital has been beyond ealeiilation and recalls the fact 
that the depression in the loan and investment market of 1903 was cleared 
away by the following crop. Meanwhile the farmer has been a generous 
consumer, and has given po^verful support to the market of the industrial 
producer, to the trade of the merchant, and to the wuges of the w’-orking 

A condition of things betokening a national strength and general 
welfare is pourtrayed in these sentences, taken from the last Annual 
Eepprt of the United States Secretary for Agriculture. In that great 
eountr}^ almost an ideal state of affairs seems to have been reaclied — a 
state towards a similar realisation of which South Africa, having awoken 
from decades of laissez-faire, is now earnestly striving — namely, a quicken- 
ing of the pulses of national activity bv a large cireulation of wealth ob- 
tained from the soil. 

A good idea of the ]>rogress America is making, agriculturally, can 
bo obtained from a ijoiusal of tlie Annual Eeports of the II.S. Departmcui; 
of Agriculture for the year 1906. Taken at that point in production at 
which they acquire commercial value, the farm products of the year, 
estimated for every detail presented by the census, had a farm value of 
£1,415,416,666. 'This is £101,041,666 above the value of 1905, 
£132,291,666 above 1904, and £182,708,333 above 1903. A simple series 
oE index nnmbers shows the progressive movement of wealth prod net ion 
by the farmer. The value of the products of 1899 beijig taken at 100, the 
value for 1903 siands at 125, for 1904 at 131, for 1905 at 134, ami for 
1906 at 144. An examination of the items of the grand total of wealth 
produced shows that most of the increase over 1905 is dne to horses and 
meat animals. Crops, in a general balance of gain against loss in value, 
in comparison with the crops of 1905, made a fairly substantial gain — 
£4,583,333: so that the previous record year in the value of nroducts, 
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19 OSj, was exceeded 1906 in both crops and animal products^ and thus 
the latter year became the leading one in value of farm products in the 
history of the eoiintry by £101,041,666 over 1905. 

Taking the chief crops in order of value, we find that by far the most 
valuable crop in 1906 was maize, reaching 2,881,000,000 bushels, of a 
value of £229,166,666. The cotton crop, fibre and seed combined, follows 
maize ill order of value, although it was only three-fifths the value of the 
maize crop. In Texas alone the cotton crop is greater than that of 
British India and nearly three times that of Egypt, and it is half as 
much again as the crop of the world, outside of the ITnited States^ 
India and Egypt. Hay approached £125,100,000 in value. Wheat came 
next, followed, in order of value, by oats, potatoes, barley, tobacco, sugar 
(beet), fiax seed, rice, iwe, and hops. 

The exports of farm products amounted in value to 976,000,000 dols. 
(equivalent to over £203,300,000) during the year ended 30th June, 1906. 
This is said to be the largest amount ever reached by agriciiltnral exporis 
from the United States or any otlier country, and exceeded by 24,000,0.00 
dols. the exports of 1901, which had previously been tlie lecoid year. 
Cotton maintains its long lead over other chief exports, with a value of 
401,000,000 dols. 

The so-called balance of trade in the international exchange .of 
agricultural eommodities continues to run in favour otthe United States 
by an enormous amount; for 1906 the agricultural exports exceeded 
similar imports by 433,000,000 dols. 

^'Tanners are using their new capital to abolish the waste places of 
the land,^^ says the Secretary for Agriculture in his Keport. “The river 
is leveed and alluvial bottoms subject to overiiow become worth hundreds 
of dollars per acre for vegetables ; a marsh is drained by ditches and tiles 
and celery makes it the most valuable land in the country; semiarid land 
is constantly cultivated so as to make a mulch of finely pulverised earth 
on the surface, and the crops that it will grow make the farmer prosper-- 
oils; durum wheat or alfalfa [lucerne] is introduced and again the semi- 
arid wastes are made to do the will of the cultivator; leguminous plants 
give humus and nitrogen to the sandy waste, to the use and profit of the 
farmer; the unused rocky, stony field or mountain side, ofiensive both to 
the economic and to the aesthetic eye, blossoms with the apple, the peach, 
the pear, and the plum, and adds to the evidences that every square foot 
of the land may be made productive unless it is arid; and even then 
irigation works, as far as water is available, swell the evidence. Along all 
of these lines of production farmers are using their newdy acquired capital 
and are progressing as never before in their prosperity. . . . 

“'The farmers standard of living is rising higher and higher. The 
common things of his farm go to the city to become luxuries. He is 
becoming a traveller; and he has his telephone and his daily mail and 
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newspaper. His life is healilifiil to body and sane to miiicl, and the noise 
and fever of the city liaye not become the craving of his nerves, nor his 
ideal of the o\'eryday pleasures of life. A new dignity has come to agri- 
criitiire^ along with its economic strength; and the fanner lias a new 
liorizon far back of that of his prairie atid his mountains, wlric]! is nio: 
promising than the sky-line of the eity.^’ 


Agricultural Machinery. 


A NEW BINDEE. 


A EADIOAL modification in binder construction lias, Ave learn from tlio ^ 
ImpleniBfd and Machmi^nj been carried out by Mr. Samuel Millar, 

a practical farmer of Otago,, Few Zealand, who is said to have spent four 
years evolving a new type of harvester. 

The main featxires claimed for the new harvester are that there are 
no canvases (in itself a great saving), and there is not a clog on tlie 
machine. The crop is cut, conveyed to the binder, and tied and dis- 
charged — all on the vertical. The machine has neitliej* spur Avheel nor 
chain, and is simplicity .itself. The driver Avorks the entire contrivance 
Avithout having to inoA^e from his seat. It has been found to act to per- 
fection in short erops^ and especially in rye grass, and it is claimed that 
it Avill cut and tie anything from 6 inches in height upwards, ’l-lie ordiu* 
ary harvester Aveighs from 16 CAvt. to 1 ton, but Mr. Millar’s patent \Awiglis 
only 9 ewt., and will probably be made considerably ligliter. It is stated 
that two horses are able to draw it witbout strain for eight licjiirs, Avbieb is 
a Auisf improvement on cAusting conclitions. The yoke — itself a valuable 
invention — is on the pulley systean, and so arranged that t‘ncli horse is 
made to do its fair share of pulling. The main drive wlieel is 4 ft. 0 in., 
but can be geared up to any requirement; and the raising or lowering of 
the cutters is regulated by means of a leAmr inanijmlatod, like evcoytlniig 
else, ])}■ the driA^er from his seat. The knotter is another remarkalde ipatent 
connected Avith this machine. It is much simplified, and has no bevel 
Avheels to get out of gear. 

This harvest-binder lias come through many preliminary trials sim - 
cessfully, and is to be put through sundry other exhaustive tests during 
the next harvest. 

A company with a capital of £6,000 in ^40 sha]*es of £20 each, lias 
recently been registered to acquire the patent. 
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Tobacco Jniersiatlonal Exhibition, 


A COMPETITION FOE COLONIAL LEAF. 


We print below a letter which has been received by Mr. E. E. Sawer/ 
Eireetor of Experiment >Stations^ relative to a proposed open competition 
for Colonial leaf, to be held in conjnnction with the Eoiirth International 
Tobacco Trade Exhibition next March. Aw^ards are to be made for 
tobacco leaf grown in British Colonies, and the Empire generally, inelnd- 
iiig Cape Colony, Transvaal, Ehodesia, Natal, Sierra Leone, British 
Honduras, Zanzibar, Trinidad, Jamaica, Fiji Islands, Straits Settlements, 
Bermnda, India, Ceylon, Canada, British Colnnibia, Australia , New 
Zealand, British North Borneo, Cyprus, Malay States, and Ireland, — ^the 
judges consisting of well-known London tobacco brokers and mannfae- 
tnrers. 

The letter rnns as follows : — 

eorrespondeiiee has appeared in several London newspapers ex- 
pressing regret tliat Colonial-grown leaf tobacco was not more in evidence 
at the Tobacco Exhibition held at the Eoyal Ilortienltnral Hall, West- 
minster, last April. It is true that the Government of British Cohimhia 
liad an important exhibit which excited much interest, Imt apart from this 
there was very little Colonial-grown tobacco showm. 

^‘^The Management of the Tobacco International Exhibition have de- 
cided, in view of the obvious interest of the public and the trade in tobacco, 
which it is thought might be grown more extensively in several British 
Colonies, and in view of the higher puces wdiich have been demanded for 
the tobaccos coming from the American Continent whicli largely supply 
this market, to encourage at the Exhibition to be held towards the end of 
'March, 1908, the display of Colonial leaf tobacco. 

‘^AYith this object in view, a few simple conditions have been drawn 
up, under whicli samples of Colonial tobacco weighing about 4 lbs. each 
will be received and properly described and showm at the Exhibition witli- 
oiit ciny charge whatever to the grower. In enclosing these conditions for 
your perusal, the Management respectfully ask for yonr kind co-operation 
in order that the scheme may be brought to the full notice of the tobacco- 
growers in the Colony which you so adequately represent. 

^"'This is absolutely the first time in which organised arrangements 
have been made to show in London, side by side, tlie tobaccos produced by 
our British Colonies, and it is hoped and believed it may lead to what 
are now comparatively unknown tobaccos finding an advantageoiis outlet- 
in the London Market. ' , 
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. ^^Tlie samples will have the great advantage of the careful exaniiiia- 
tion of a Committee of Experts who are leading London tobacco leaf; 
merchants and niaiiiifactuxers competent to recognise not only the in- 
dividual inerit of the respective samples, but to also point out in what 
respect a particular sample is defective and to suggest improvements/^ 

In the printed circular enclosed with the letter it is state^^ that com- 
peting samples should weigh about four pounds and shoukl be senh car- 
riage paid, to reach London not later than 15th March, 1908, addressed to 
the Manager, Tobacco International Exhibition, 2, Monimient Station 
Buildings, London. The Manager of the Exhibition will pay the diity, 
and the samples will become bis property after the Exhibition unless 
otherwise arranged. Samples should be packed in such material as oil- 
skin or tinfoil, to prevent exposure to the air. Full partieuiars and de- 
scription must aecoinpany each sample, and extracts will be printed in the 
official catalogue. The importance of this is also to allow the Exhibition 
Authorities to properly label the samples. The labelling will be done by 
the Exhibition Management from the particulars supplied. The price 
at which the leaf is usually sold is to be stated by senders. 

Colonial and Foreign Governments and mercliaiits desiring to mak(3 
a display of leaf tobacco on a larger scale thaij. that afforded by the Open 
Prize Competition Anay take a space to exhibit, say, 100 lbs. of leaf 
tobacco, at a cost of £10; or a space suitable for a larger exhibit, say, 500 
lbs., at a cost of £20. 

The Exhibition is to be held in the Eoyal Horticultural Hall from 
the 20th to the 2Stli March next, inelnsive. Persons desiring further in- 
formation are recommended to commiinicate with the Manager at 2, ]\Ionu- 
ment Station Buildings, London. 


The Ma7*]c Lam Express contains a reminder that cattle cakes and 
other concentrated foods shoxrld not be stored in imsnitable places, other- 
wise they are liable to lose part of their value. The wareliouse should be 
airy and dry. As a rule, cakes should not be stored over a stable or shed, 
where the warm air permeates, nor in a place where fodder is steamed. 
It is not an nneonmion occurrence that the results obtained from the 
cakes are not so satisfactory as might be expected from their high quality, 
and the cause is due to their deterioration through bad storage. More- 
over, if cake is kept in a damp place it may get mouldy and bo absolutely 
injurious to stock. 
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The Lasisi Board. 


ANNUAL TOUE OE INSPECTION. 


Ok tlie 22ncl October tlie monthly meeting of the Land Board was held. 
SeYeral applicants for the small farms \Yhieh liaye been laid off at Winkel 
Spruit personally supported their applications and succeeded in passing 
the Board. At the end of October five of the Winkel Spruit blocks re- 
mained nnallotted. Two applicants were received for land in Zuliiland^ 
one of whom succeeded in passing the Board. The consideration of the 
case of the other applicant was held over pending tlie receipt of certain 
dcciimentary evidence which is required in connection with tlie application. 

WHsTEETOK SETTLEMENT. 

Leaving Maritzburg on Wednesday, 23rd October, the Board arrived 
ai: Winter ton the same afternoon, and set out imniediately on an inspec- 
tion of the blocks lying under the small furrow. The settlers appeared 
to be making 

Satiseaotouk Progress. 

A fine crop of wlieat and also a young crop of tobacco were seen. Winter- 
ton tobacco, grown and cured by Mr. Joseph Pearse, is obtaining quite a 
reputation. In the evening a meeting of the Board was held in the 
dining-room of the local hotel. 

The folJowing morning at 7 o’clock the Board set out on an inspection 
of tlie lots lying under the main furrow. Each block was visited and an 
inspection made of tbe crops. The forage crops tvere very good and should 
realise remunerative prices. On Sub-division ‘‘'^A;” of Lot 18 hlr. Ander- 
son lias planted an orchard of 3,000 trees, which, should be bearing in the 
course of two or three years. The settlers appear to be at last making 
headway and are oiitimistic as to the fxiture of the settlement. In the after- 
noon a public meeting was held, at which thirty-three hlockholders and 
local residents were present. The most important subject discussed was 
the question of the conversion of the present leases into freehold, wliish 
lias been provided for by Act 27, 1907, passed during the last session of 
Parliament. The question of laying off a number of dry farms of at least 
300 acres was also brought up for consideration. 

An interesting sight -was to be seen at the Winterton station on 
Thursday, where a number of wagons laden with mealies intended for 
export were being off-loaded. Up to the end of October, upwards' of 
12,319 bags bad been forwarded from the district. It is anticipated that, 
in view of The prices which, are ‘being realised in England, a considerably 
larger area will be planted djixing the. eoming season than hitherto. 
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YAEKEKSFONTEm. 

On Ericlay morning tlie Winterton at 7.e30 and drove 

throngli the settlement, en route for the farm ^^Yarkensfontein/^ wliieh 
situated in the vicinity of Golenso. The Board made an inspection of the 
farm, which it is proposed to sub-divide and throw open for selection by 
persons of European descent. It is probable that ^‘Yarkeaisfontein’i wd^ 
be sub-divided into nine or ten farms. The farni, wliieli contains good 
arable land, adjoins the Golenso township, and it is more than probable 
that the siib-divisions v/ill be taken up within a week or two of their being 
throvm open for selection. On Friday night the Board interviewed an 
applicant for one of the sub-divisions, and also held a meeting at whicli 
were discussed certain points arismg out of the public niee ting held at 
Y'iiiterton. 

AYEENBiSr SETTLEMENT. 

The follo’wing morning the Board entrained for Y'eenen, and arrived 
at the settlement in the afternoon. The same evening, a public 
meeting, attended by between 40 and 50 persons, %vas held in the Court 
Boom, which: was kindly placed at the disposal of the Board by the local 
Magistrate. The meeting was presided over by Mr. xkcutt, the Cliairinari 
of the Board. Among those present were the Bight Hon, E. E. Moor 
(Prime Minister), Mr. C, G. Jackson, the Magistrate of the Division, and 
Mr. E. E. Sawer, the Director of Experiment Stations. 

Before‘ proceeding with the business more particularly affecting 
the bloekholders in the Ilpiper Settlement, Mr. Sawer addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of the cultivation of tobacco. Tobacco thrives par- 
ticularly well at lYeenen, and, wdth a view to encouraging the cultivation 
of the plant, and its proper curing, the Government liavS erected a curing 
barn, which is capable of dealing with five tons of leaf at one time. A 
proposal is now on foot with a view to the establishment of a Co-operative 
Tobacco Growing and Curing Association. 

Auuear In>stalments. 

The next question brought forward for consideration -wasmiie relative 
to the payment of the instalments of purchase price of the blocks in the 
Upper Settlement, which, it is regretted, have fallen into arrear. The 
bloekholders have now proposed, with a vieiv to bringiiig the arrears up 
to date, to arrange for the sale of their produce through an approved 
agent, and for the payment of a certain percentage of their receipts to the 
Board, in liquidation of their arrears. The further consideration of the 
details of the proposed scheme was entrusted to the Advisory Comriiifteej 
wliich met the Board on Monday evening and went fully into the inaiter. 
The conclusions arrived at are now being laid before tlie Government. 
The question of the rail carriage on lucerne despatched to Maritzburg and 
Durban was also brought before the Board. Before the meeting was 
closed it -was briefly addressed by the Prime Minister. 
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On Sunday in ornmg tlie Board was eoiidneted over the GoYermnent 
exporiniental blocks by Mr. Sawer. The Board was imicli iiiipressed with 
a’ii it saw. The w'heat and barley crops were partienlarly fine^ and pre- 
sent c‘d a good object lesson in what could be produced with seientific cul- 
tivation. Lot iNo. 34 has been laid out as an orchard and presents a 
VG'W. iine ajipsaranee. 

After an. early breakfast on Monday niorniiig^ the Board set out on 
an inspeetion of all the lots under the Upper Turrow. Each block was 
visited;, the Board being conducted over the several blocks by the respective 
bolders. Many of the settlers have gone in extensively for 

LuCERiSrE CULTIVATIOlSr^ 

and are now beginning to derive considerable benefit from their crops. 
There is no doubt that Weenen is particularly adapted to the eultivatiori 
of lucerne^ which is no^v being baled in the village and despatched to tiie 
Maritzbiirg and Durban markets in large quantities. Forage has also 
been extensively grown and realises a fair return. Tobacco is largely 
grown in the settlement and several acres of Lot 18 have been laid of! by 
Mr. Slatter in vines. The Board returned from its inspection late in the 
afternoon niucli gratified with what it had seen during the day. There 
is no doubt that the settlement has turnecL the proverbial corner and is 
now well 

On" THE WxVY TO Prosperity. 

On Tuesday morning the Board entrained for Maritzbiirg after a very 
successful tour. * 

The Minister of Agriculture^ the Lion. W. A. Deane;, had intended 
accompanying the Board on its tour of inspection^ but he was unavoidably 
prevented from doing so owing to an urgent call to Dundee in connection 
with East Coast Fever. 

I^:jrsons desirous of applying for any of the farms which have been 
laid of! at Wintertoii;, on the Oribi Flats^, in the vicinity of the U'mtain- 
vuna^ and in the neighbourhood of the Ilmhlatuzi, in Zuliiland^ should 
comiimnicate with the Secretary to the Land Board in Marilzburg. 

AVo understand lhat it is also proj^osed to throw open the ISTonoti 
Mission Lands, wliieh have been sub-divided into farms of approximately 
-JOO acres each. 


Great Britain’s annual import of apples is stated to be nearly 
9,000^000 bushels. One-half of this amount goes there from the United 
States. The total from all the British possessions is under 4^000^000 
bushels: Canada’s share is about 33000;,000 and Australia’s nearly 500;,000. 
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Locusts iii OctoherB 


The nioYements of locust swaniis tlirougliout the Colony during the 
montli of October are shown in the following table. X represents settled 


swarmS; and 0 circling swarms:— 


Date. Localit3>% Flig-ht, 

8 


3 ST WEEK. 


1st Eshowe (village) 

•N E 

Ixopo, Riverside 

w, 0 

Vryheid, Alpha 

N W 

Vryheid, Leeunek 

S 

Umhlali 

0 

2nd Grey town, 2 swarms 

N W 

Grey town 

s w 

EshoW'C (vlllage’l 

X, N W 

3rd Mtunzlni (village) 

S E 

Grey town 

S 

Tongaat 

■■■ w 

4th Eshowe ^village) 

s w 


5th Weekly Police Reports — 

Noiidweni and Lower Big-gars- 
berg none since last season. 
Ematimatole, Babanango, 
Nqutu, Ndumu, Verulam, 
Ingwavuma, Malvern, Meh- 
lomnyama, and Avoca Nil 


Date. Locality. Flight. 


2ND WEEK. 


6th Eshowe S 

7th Umhlali N 

^ Tongaat N 

8th Mapumulo N 

Mtunzini District. Many large 
swarms, laying eggs 
<Sth BLshowc Division, pairing N 

9th L. Umfolozi, Empangeni, pairing S 

Eshowe (village), ptiiring S 

Avoca N 

Mt. Edg'ecombe X 

Isipofu S W 

Pinetown S 

Ottawa S 

Murchison E 

Port Shepstone S 

Port Shepstone, Umhlangeni S 

Batstones S 

Port Shepstone S 

Batstones S 

Mseleni N E 
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Date. Locality, 


Flight. 


Date. 


Locality. Flight, 


2ND WEEK . — Continued. 


loth, Tongaat O 

Red Hill N E 

Krantzkop ; Salem O 

Esliowe, scattered all over Div. 
log'wavuma NE 

Mseieni xVW, W 

l ith Mt. Edgecoinbe 

Darnall Eg'g’s 

Riet Valley X 

Umvoti R., Glendale X 

Umzumbi N E 

Hillarys S 

I2tii Pinetown, N W 

Veruiam W 

Stanger W-X, E 

Northdene O 

Malvern S 

Avoca X 

Eshowe N E 

Mehlomyama E W, O 

Lsipingo S 

Pinetown S E 

Eshowe, laying all over district S 
IMt. Edgecombe, eggs laid X 

Vr}’heid, Reitfontein, eggs laid X 
Nongoma, about to lay S 

Amatikuiu, laying heavily * X 

Empangeni, laying heavily X 

Mseieni N W 

Mseieni SSW 

Weekly Police Reports — 
Babanango, Hill Crest, Emati- 
matoio, Umvoti Poort Nil 

3RD WEEK. 

13th Verularn S E 

IMalvern S E 

PiTictown E 

UmhUili S 

,,'Eshowo ■■ ■ ■ IS, 

Umhlangeni N 

Isipofu S 

Westville S 

14th Verularn N E 

Mt, Edgecombe E 


3RD WEEK. — Continued. 

14th Malvern 

Umhlangeni 
Isipofu 
Mtunzini 

Eshowe, laying eggs 
Mehlomojrama 
Lower Umfolozi, eggs 
Stanger, Doesburg 
New Guekierland, egg's 
Stanger, about to lay 
Westville, pairing 
15th Groutville 
Malvern 

Darnall, still laying 
I nan da 

Mt. Edgecombe, still layi 
Mchlomnyama 
1 6th Bowkers 
Sydenham 
Richmond 
Hillarys 
Camperdown 
Mapumiilo, laying 
Verularn, pairing 
Table Mountain, pairing 
Ingwaviima 
17th Krantzkop, eggs 
Avoca, laying 
Camperdown 
Inchangti 
Stirk’s Spruit 
Harding (lot R) 
iSth L. Umkomaas, Ellinghani, 


laying ^ 

Glendale R 

L. Umkomaas, Amahlongwa X 

Dumisa, pairing* O 

Ubombo, Teganci, eggs X 

Paulpietersburg S E 

19th Tongaat X 

Umbogontwini, lsipingo, pair- 

Mapumulo, Isitondu, eggs X 

Ubombo E 

Weekly Police Reports— 

Ndumu, Nqiilu, Ematimatolo Nil 


,, S K 

'N. 

"■'■S' 

O 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

s 

S E 

s 

X 

w 

g X 

o 

S E 
S E 

w 

s 

N 'E'' 

X 

X 

X 

■■■■' ''X 

:X 

X 

NE 

X 

s 
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Date. , Locality, ■ 

Flight. 

Date. Locality. Flight. 

. 4TH WEEK. 


4TH WEEK,-- Continued. 


20th Avoca 

X 

23rd Babanango 

Nil 

Mt. Edg-ecombe, laying- 

X 

Vryheid, White Umfolozi, eggs 

Illovo River 

s 

South Coast Junction 

, N , 

Mehlomnyama 

X 

Vrvheid, Waterfall X, 

S.E"''' 

Krantzkopj Speckfoiitein 

X : 

Krantzkop 

;■ S.''" 

Westviile 

S 

Bellair 

. N 

2ist Yerulani, eggs 

X 

Westviile 

. S 

Tongaat, eggs 

X 

24th Isipofu 

S 

Sydeiihaoi, locusts flying 

S E 

Pinetown Bridge 

N E 

ail the week 


Nduma, Hill Top, eg.s, start- 

Lower IllovOj eggs 

X 

ing to move 

s 

Vryheicl Black Umfolozi, laying X 

Ingwavuma, pairing 

N E 

Umzinto 

S W 

25th Richmond, eggs 

S E 

Wlnkel Spruit 

S 

Tong'aat 

X 

Umzinto 

s 

Glendale Valley, several swarms X 

Murchison Flats,, expected to lay X 

26th Avoca, laying* 

X 

Sea view 

w 

Lower Umkomaas, laying 

X 

Mapumulo 

s 

P.P.Burg, Nooitgedacht 

E 

Pinetown 

E 

Boshoff Drift, Alfred. 

N.E 

Westviile 

s 

Nqutu 

Nil . 

22nd Eqiieta 

S W 

5TH WEEK. 


Umhlali 

s 

27th Hil forest 

X 

Winkel Spruit, continuous stream S 

Umzumbi Rail 

■■ ' s,„ 

Scottburg, Umlazi M. R, 

N 

Esperanza, Beneva, eggs 

'X 

Bowlters 

0 

I fa fa M.R., eggs 

X 

V erulam 

N 

Pinetown, eggs 

X 

Umzinto 

S 

2Sth LJmzumbi Valley, pairing 

X 

Vryheid, Nhlozatshe, laying X 

Richmond, pairing 

s 

Pinetown , p^ii ring 

X 

Leeunek, Ntabankulu 

N E 

Sea View 

E 

Mehlomnyama 

Nil 

Beaumont 

E 

29th Richmond, Waterfall, eggs 


Umtwalumi (2 swarms) 

s w 

Umlazi Location, W. Bonn- 

Richmond 

w, 0 

dary, eggs 


Clairmont 

: NE 

Iiitambo’s Location, eggs 


Lsipingo 

0 

Tim Ogles Location, eggs 


Westviile 

S 

Junction of Illovu and Lhiiqua- 

Noodsberg 

S E 

lumbi, eggs 


Adam’s Mission Station 

N 

It'umu, lsipingo 


Louw'sberg 

S E 

Leeunek 

'.N E ■ ■: 

23rd Umzinto 

s W 

Babeinango 

Nil 

Sea V ie w 

W 

30th Krantzkop, Siblobo’s Location, 

South Coast Juncion 

W 

egrg-s 


Lower Umkomaas 

N 

31st Alexandra Locations, Nos, 

4 

Bowkers 

S E 

and 6 , eg*gs 


Pinetown 

W 

November, 


Umzinto 

N ■ 

i&t Umtwalumi, laving 

0 

Isipofu 

X 

Xfoodsberg- 

E 
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LOCirST extbemination:. 


Ill view of the extensive deposits of locust eggs in Znliilaiid and parts 
of the Colonv, and tlie presence of many swarms of locusts which have not 
yet laid eggs^ it has been tlionght expedient to otitline the policy of tlie 
Departiiient of iigricnitnre in connection with the general administration 
of the Locust Extermination and with the destruction of locusts ap- 
pearing upon Crown lands^ native reserves^ and locations. It has been 
foimd impracticable to appoint locust officers to supervise the work of 
locust destraetion in settled areas upon lands owned by or occupied by 
Europeans^ Indians^ and Xatives. Consequently^ all farmers and other 
cecupiers of land are relied upon to report either to the nearest Police 
Station^ Magistracy, or to the Chief Locust Officer, any case of negligence 
coming under their notice in settled areas. Local farmers and agricul- 
tural associations are relied upon to encourage an active campaign against 
lioppers in their spheres of influence. 

In order tliat the law may be enforced as thoroughly as possil)l'\ tlie 
Covernment will place the prosecution of defaulters in tlie liands of the 
Xatal Police, the members of which force are to be appointed ex officio 
officers imder the Locust Act. Instructions are being issued for the 
prosecution of all olfenders. 

Arrangements are now well forward for the destruction of locusts 
in the following Divisions and Locations, so far as departmental 'work is 
concerned: — In Zululand: Xdwandwe, Illabisa, Emtonjaneni, Lower Uiu- 
folosi, Eshowe, and Mtunzini. . In the Northern Territories: Xgotslie and 
Vryheid. In Xatal: Tugela, Mapumnlo, and TJmlazi Locations; also the 
Locations of Alexandra and Lower IJmzimknlu Divisions. In all 20,000 
lb. of poison, 30,000 lb. of sugar, and 720 gallons of treacle, together with 
a fresli supply of spray piuiips, have been railed forward to centres in the 
threatened areas, and further supplies are in readiness for districts in 
wliich egg-laying is expected in the course of the next few weeks. Data 
I'Cgarding tlie movements of locusts and the de])ositiug of eggs are ])eing 
satisfactorily collected by means of tbe free locust iiostcaixls. Since 
August, 524 of these repoifls have been received and tabulated by the 
Entomologist. Farmers ancl others who are willing to helj) the Depart- 
ment in the coriection of this important information, and who are not in 
possession of postcards, are requested to apply to the Goveriiment Ento- 
mologist for a supply of the same. 

As far as is expedient, and consistent with economy, the Department 
will place on sale at various centres a supply of arsenite of soda. Earmers 
are expected, however, to make early ajiplication to the Government Ento- 
mologist for their requirements, as it^is impossible to distribute supplies 
at many centres. Pumps will not be supplied by tlie Government. Poison 
may be obtained, rail free, from the head office stores at 25s. per 50 lb- 
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druiii^ or at 4s. per tin of about 7 Ib.^ but no application for an issue of 
over 500 tb. will be entertained, nor Avill any poison be issued except npoa 
prepayineni 

• 1 . I ! •■■■ 


LOCUST FUNGUS. 


South Aprigan Success. 

Mr. H. D. Hawkeswortli, Esperanzo, writes: — 

'^'You niay be interested to know how the fungus is working among 
the locusts down here. 

‘T haw. beeii applying tlie fungus to the swarms for inaiiy years now, 
and the result is always good. I collect the dead locusts, dry them in tlie 
shade, and put them in tins for future tise wlicn required. When the 
locusts comedo lay i choose a cold or wet day and rub up a lot in warm 
WTitcr and- sugar (locusts like sweet. things), put in an open ting then 
eatcli the couples, dip them well, and let them go. About the fourth day 
tlie locusts begin to die. Then I collect these and do a lot more,' and they 
die in quantities. Fresh swarms coine in and get the disease, and then 
carry it all over the country. This inoiith I noticed lots of dead locusts 
six miles from wliere I started the f iiiigus. It weakens a swarm at once ; 
and 1 notice tliat soim? of the females are tooAveak to lay their eggs. The 
fungus wall break out in the hoppers later on and destroy them com- 
pletely. It wmrks- best in damp weather, but dry, liot wn^atlier does not 
kill it. 

‘tLoeusts laid great quantities of eggs on my farm the end of October; 
bill to the l.)ost of my belief all the eggs haye been destroyed by the ily, 
JA'cry lot I dig u]) is a mass of maggots. 

‘U send you some dead locusts. Damp theni well and put them in a 
dark ])hice: the fungus wuli soon appeaiY' 

[The fungus had already appeared when the locusts arrived. — C. F.] 

Eegeht Trials ik IxmiA. 

Seyeral trials have been made in India, in the past, of tlie Soutli 
African locust fungus for the destruction of locusts. 4hi])es of th.o 
fungus w-ere o])tained from this country in 1899, and tlie su})ply w'as 
ju-opagated at the Mukbtesar Bacteriological La])oratory for distributiou 
to oiTieers for testing its effeet on the oeciirrcnco of locust plagues. Tim 
results of these trials wmre, liowever, negative; and in 1902 the IiuliaTi 
Government decided to discontinue the issue of the fungus tubes, pending 
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the Tesiilt of further investigatioir and experiments. Early in 1906 six 
tabes containing pure cultures of ‘^docust fungus” {Mucor exitiosus 
Massee) were obtained through Mr. Claude Eulleiy hiatal Government 
Entomologist. Experiments with, this fungus were conducted on the 
Bombay Locust (Acridiuin siiccincium Linn.) and the Black Spotted Grass 
hoppeir (.4. during the end of April and first part 

of May, 1906, and upon the iNorth-West Migratory Locust (A. peregrininn 
Oliy.) and the Eice Grasshopper (Rierogly pirns furcifer Beiv.) in July ; 
and a report has lately been issued by Dr. E. J. Butler, Iinperial 
Mycologist, and Mr. H. M. Lefroy, Imperial Entomologist, who con- 
ducted the experiments at the Pusa Eesearch Institute. 

The conclusions arrived at are that, judging from the results of the 
experiments, the fungus does not appear capable of making a good 
growth, even when inoculated into wounds, on A. axniginosurn or A. 
succinctum, but that it does grow on the ISTorth-West Migratory Locust to 
some extent ; that the spores nn ay be eaten witli impunity by all tlie 
species tested ; and that locusts, living in a moist atmosphere charged with 
spores, flourish even when sprayed with tlie spores. Tlie only indication of 
success in any of these experiments, the writers remark, is the deaili of the 
three Xorth-Mest Migratory Loensts (A. peregriniira) , As against these 
deaths being due to the fungus, are tlie facts that in one of the experiraonts 
the dead locusts wore proved incapable of transmitting infection, and that 
no trace of the fungus could be discovered on the dead bodies, whieli were 
iueiibatod, except on that used in the experiment referred to. ^'The metliod 
is too uncertain,''’ the writers conclude, he of any assistance in the 
field, where nothing but the most virulent infective power is likely to be 
of value. The conditions in nature are much more in favour of the 
insect, and against the fungus, than those under which the experiments 
were made, and if we can only anticipate a small percentage of inf{?etions 
the method will certainly fail. Against the Bom])av Locust, the Black 
S|)otted, Grasshopper, and the Eiee Grasshopper, it is entirelv useh‘ss.” 

[Investigations recently conducted in the Transvaal by Mr. B. Pole- 
Evans, the Government M\X‘ologist, have conclnsively shown that tlie 
locust fungus propagated artificially in tubes and known as Ahieor 
PTifiosus is a true saphrophyte which only grows upon the bodies of dead' 
locusts and cannot be induced to grow upon live locusts. Further, the 
fungus which destroys the locust (Empiisa grylli) is a parasite whicli 
grows only upon live locusts and cannot be propagated in artificial media. 
This fact helps to explain the general want of success in the trials of wiiat 
is called South African locust fungus by investigators not only in India 
but also in Australia and L^orth and South America, and the success 
which a number of local people have met with (as in the ease of Mr. 
Ilawksworth, whose letter appears above), by the use of locusts which 
have died of the true fungus. — C, E.], 
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THE KEEVEE BEETLE. 

Tlie following letters on tlie subject of tlie Keever beetle (Heteronycfms 
arator, Eron.) liave been received from Mr. J. H. Lilientlial^ of Dronk 
Vlei, who has before drawn the attention of this office to the insect. 
Thongli the pest seems cpiite uncominon in Fatal, it is a well-known pest 
in the eastern parts of Cape Colony^ where it goes by the popnlar name 
of the ‘^^Keever Beetle.” It is said to be very widespread^ and generally 
injurious^ especially to wheat. As in the case of the mealies^ it destroys 
wheat by eating away the roots beneath the soil. According to Miss 
Orinerod, the Keever beetle deposits its eggs in the soil, and the grubs 
are equally as destnietive as the adidts. It is said that "'hhe insects 
never attack grain sown in ground that is newly broken up, even thongli 
it be within a yard, of their old scene of operations. The ground must 
have been cultivated two or three years before they attach the crops on it.'’ 

The Keever beetle is about three-tifths of an inch in length. It 
is quite black., oval in outline, and very convex. It belongs to the family 
DpiasUdas and lias a very general resemblance to a number of small dung 
beetles. 

Writing under date 1st Fovember, Mr. Lilienthal says: — 

^‘^Enclosed I send a phial containing grub of Iletewnychns arator, 
for which you asked some considerable time ago. The grubs were turned, 
up from a depth of about two inches from grey soil ; two beetles were also 
observed. The reason that I never came across the grub before tlris is 
tliat my present cnltivations of more than 200 acres consist chiefly of 
rich river soil (bottom lands), in vdiicli tlie beetle has never been oliserved. 
Oiilv about 10 acres are grey soil; and from what I saw to-day I do not 
think it possible that a crop will be gatliered. However, I shall simply 
throw tliese few acres out of cultivation once more; and, having iuotu 
bottom, lands at my disposal, it is easily understood that personally I shall 
ho little concerned about this pest. But as in this locality, perliaps else- 
where in the Colony, jiiany grey soils are cultivated, it can do no harm if 
I stale ,my opinion on the most practical way to exterminate the beetle. 

‘^^From what I can gather, all grey soils here are infested 'with, l^oetle; 
I have heard of no river soil. This may appear strange to yon, but should 
YOU come to Dronk A'^lei, my homestead is alongside Inconza, Fatal-Cape 
line, and within easy reach of my cultivations, so that it will ].)e no trouhle 
to investigate. 

"^"'Tlie beetle having become so numerous now, and taking into eon- 
sideration its habits, wdiicli I have previously described, it is impossilDlo 
to take action against the adult. The only feasible w^ay seems to me to 
apply winter-cultivation, and through continual stirring of the soil de- 
stroy grub and pupa. Almost all tillage implements — plough, float, drag 
and disc harrow^ — will do good service in this direction, Peihaps the frost 
ill this country is too light, and that exposure to same will assist much 
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ill the clestrnetion. You will observe that almost the sliglitest touch will 
rip open the grub. In my ease of cultivation this day^ the land was double 
disked and about 50 per cent, of the grub were injured. The pest looks 
to me as, serious to mealie cultivation as cut-worm and stalk-worm com- 
bined.^^ 

In aiiotlier letter, dated the 8th ISroveniber^ Mr. Lilienthal wrote :— 
/‘On the 2nd. inst. I sent you some grub of NeteroiiycJiiis arator 
a field where the beetle made its first appearance ; wiiicli field was not 
cropped last season. 

‘^‘‘This day I had some land ploughedpin wdneh the mealies were 
partly destroyed by the beetle last y ear, divided from, above field by a 
20 feet road only. Naturally I was surprised to see neither beetle nor 
]mpa ; l:)ut on closer obvservation I discovered the eockchafer grub enclosed. 
Judging from its size and the locality from which it was taken, I believe 
it is the very thing you want. Furtheiy I have found only one grub of 
this shape and larger, mostly prevalent in old manure kraals, but this 
grub was here before the advent of aljove beetles. I had a quantity of 
grub, but they had mashed one another, so 1 deem it safe to send one only. 

^‘^Having passed my opinion on the possible eradication, I stated 
winter-plouglring, but having written rather in a Iiiirry, I omitted to 
state tiiat apart from killing the beetle in its different stages of develop- 
inent in stirring the soil, the principal effect wonld ])e starving the insect 
through keeping down all vegetation till planting time. However, if any 
pasture should be adjoining, witliout doubt some beetles will always enter 
the cultivated area/' 


One of Ibo buoyant factors in the cattle market, savs the liiira] 
Californian '(Los Angeles), is the high price of hides. Tlte demand for 
leather is so strong that the slaughter of cattle is not snfficiont to keep i.ip 
with it. 


The value of ploughing matches is evident, says t\mA gricultural 
Gazette (London). They bring farmers and their inen closer together in 
friendly rivalry in a contest where each is striving to outdo his neighbour 
in one of his most important farming operations. Tliey discuss the merits 
of good ploughing and compare the good work with the poor. It is safe 
to say that the man who takes part in a plotighing match will be a better 
farmer tliereafter, and will take more interest in Jiis work, even if he does 
not ivin a prize. 
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LatttSbouw Wetien-Zittinff, 1907, 


Ondei^staande de voornaaniste VGorEieningeix van de Wetten 

betrekkelijk land])oirw door het Ikirlement aangenoiiien gediireiide d£^ pa^ 
geeiiidigde Sessio 

AKTB Fo. 6, 190T. 

^''Om vooTziening te mahen voor de verplichtende owJieining van gronden 

hhmen de Kolonie Naialf" 

2. (a) Met het doel oni de , verspreiding van de veeziekte bekend al:^ 
de Oost Exist Koorts te voorkomen, en niettegenstaaiide eeiiig lets vervat 
m \2 Oniheinings "WAt, 1887, of de Wetten en Akten dezelve aniendeerende, 
kan de Minister van Landbouw, met de goedkeuring van den Gouverneiir 
ill Bade heiningen laten opricliten langs de lijnen ran eeiiige plaatsen 
binneti een ])esniet of verdacht area of van eenige inboorlingen locatie 
of van eenige dorpsg'ronden binnen zoodanig terrein. (h) Het ivoord 
^'oinlieining''’ .in doze .Vkte zal beteekeneii cene Iteining goedgekeiird door 
den Minister van Landboiiw* 

3. (1) De kosten van de opricliting van eenige lieining langs de 
gronslijiien van eenige plaats ziillen in de eerste instantie betaald worden 
nit geldcn door Parlement gestemd. Zoodanige kosten zn-llen tenigbetaald 
v/orden, tezamen met de interessen daarop tegeii de koors van vijf per 
centum per jaar, door dertien jaarlijksehe iiaaiementen, het eerste betaal- 
baar twee jaren iia de ondieining voltooid is.. Zoodanige paaiementen 
znllen berekend. en vastgesteld worden zoo dat de gezegde Ivosten met 
interessen daiirop ten voile toriigbetaald zullen zijn liinnen een tijdpeT*k 
van dertien jaren van af den datnin waarop het eerste ])aaieinent schuldig 
■wordt. (.2) Zoodanige terughetnlingon van de kosten en interessen znlien 
gernaakt worden door den oigejiaar van eenige ])laai:s ondieind onder de 
laatst vooiafgaandc seetic of als de lieining de plaatsen van aanliggend»' 
eigviinarB sehoidt dan zal elk zoodanig eigenaar een helft helaten I’aii de 
kosttm van het gedeelto der lieining zoodanige plaatsen seluddonde tezamen 
met dc interessen voornield. (3) Hetwoord ‘%igenaar''' in dt‘zo en. d*'* 
volgende seeties zal lieteekeiien den persoon geregisixeerd als do eigenaar 
cp het kantoor van den Bogistratenr van Akten on hot woord '‘■"plants” 
zal oenig godeelte van eene plaats inbegrijpen. (1) Als eenige ]>laais A 
area hegrensd is door coirigen rivier^oever, donga of sprnii, zal de Minister 
van Landbomv de maelit hebben de heining 0 ]i to ritdten langs een of 
ander nieer gelegen lijn. In zoodanig geval znlien dc kosten van de bei-- 
ning nitslnitelijk door het Goiivernement gedragen worden dat het rc'cht 
zal hebben dezelve van de band te zetten of te verwijderen wanneor 
'wensebelijk. (5) Waar bet aangrenzende land Kroon grond is of ge- 
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hoiiden wordt clo^^ ISTative Trust zal liet Goiivernement of do 

d^'atal Fatire Trust, zoo diet geval eisclit;, eeiie lielft van de kosten der 
heining dragen, 

4. De Minister van Landbonw zal den Eegistrateiir van zlkten in 
gesclirifte bekend inaken met liet bedrag verseliuldigd door eeiiigen eigenaar 
Glider deze Akte, en de Eegistrateiir van Akteii zal op ontvaiigst van zoo- 
daiiige bekendinaking bet gezegde bedrag aanteekenen in diet Land Eegister 
en zal aan den Minister van Landbonw een eertifieaat leveren niteem 
zettende zoodanig bedrag en den datnni der aanteekening. Be kosten van 
zoodaiiige beining ziillen een eerste vordering en verband ten giinste van 
bet Goiivernement- op bet land alzoo onibeind zijig en zoodanig verband 
zal voorkeiir hebben over eenig bestaand verband daarop. Een aanteeke- 
ning zal door den Eegistrateiir van Akten geiiiaakt vvorden in bet Pnblieke 
Sehiild Eegister van de bijzonderbeden van zoodaiiige scliiild verscbiildigd 
aan bet Goiivernement, en van bet verband op den grond. 

5. Wanneer eenige zoodaiiige plaats voormeld geboiideii onder binir- 
contract omlieiiid is door eene heining opgericbt onder deze Akte 
gednrende den loop van de biinr, znllen de verbiiurdeTs gereclitigd zijii le 
ontvangen van den Ininrder van af den datum waiineer zoodaiiige plaats 
alzoo oinsloten v'erd eene betaling van vijf per centiini per jaar op eenige 
som die bij aan den Minister van Landbomv betaald mag beblioii onder 
Stetie 3^ en zoodaiiige betaling zal geseliieden tezamen met do liimrgelden 
der plaats en zal lieseboiiwd vnrden naar recbten dcel te zijn van zoo- 
danige luuir. 

6. AVanneer de Minister van Laiidboiiw ook eenige kosten gemankt 
zal bebben ten opzicbte van de onilieining onder deze Akte ten opzicbte van 
c-enige dorpsgronden die bet eigendom geivorden zijn van de Gorporatie 
van eenige Mimieipaliteit of bet Elaatselijk Beshuir van eenig Dorpgebied, 
zidlen de kosten tcrngbeiaalbaar zijn door zoodaiiige Gorporatie of 
Plaatselijk Bestiiur op wijze voorsclircven door snbscctie 1 van Seetie 3 
van doze Akte. 

'7. Xiets in de voorgaandc seetics zal bevseboinvd ivorden eenigeii pcr- 
soon verantwoordelijk voor de kosten van de opricliting eencr beining 
ender deze Akte te beletten gekeiirde materialen of dienst of transport bij 
te dragon tot de kosten van zoodaiiige beining en eenige zoodanige 
bijdrage zal afgetrokken worden van de bedragen verineld in de gezegde 
seeties respeetievelijk volgens eene waarde te worden bepaald bij gebrek 
lan con overeenkomst door den ' Magistraat van bet District. 

8. Do Minister van Landboiiw kan laten ombeiiieii: — (1) Eenige 
paden botzij pnldiek of privaat eenig deel der Kolonie doorloopende ; (2) 
Eenige greezen der Kolonie of nitspanplek in do Kolonie; en de kosten 
van eenige ombeining opgericbt onder de maebten dozer seetie knniieTi 
gebeol bestredeii worden nit de gelden gestenid door Parlement voor de 
doeleinden van deze Akte. 
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9. De/.o Akte zal gelezeii en iiitgelegxl m inet de voor- 

zieiiiiigen der (dnilieiniiigs Wet 188T en d.e amendeeroiidc^ Akten Yoor 
zoo ver dezelve toepasselijk daarop zijn ; eB. de Minister van Landbonw zal 
de niacht hebbeii eigenaars te gelasten eenige lieinm^^ belioorlljk te 
ciiderboiiden on in goede reparatle te liouden ; cn, Avanncor zij in gebreke 
blij Yen, kail liij zoodaiiige reparatie ten iiitvoer brengen op kostcn van 
den eigenaar;, onderworpen aan de voorzieningen van seetic 3 van doze 
Akte/ Geen^^^p zal venvijderen of op eenigc wijze zieli l)emocien 

niet eenign lieining opgericlit of onderlionden onder author it eit van doze 
Akte. 

10. De Gouverneiir in Eade kan van tijd tot tijd regnlaties niaken, 
en eenig pnrsoon overtredende zoodanige regnlaties zal^ bij overtuiging 
in bet Hof van eeii Magistraat, onderlievig zijn aan eene boete niet te 
boven gaande Tien Pond ( £10) of bij ivanbetaling tot gevangenisstraf 
met of zonder harde arbeid voor een tijdruiinte niet te boven gaande eene 
inaand. 

11. Eenig persoon die Seetie 9 van doze Akte overtreedt zal, bij over- 
tniging in liet Hof van een Magistraat, onderlievig zijn aan eene boete 
niet te boven gaande Tijf en Twintig Pond (£25), of tot gevangenis met 
of zonder liarde arbeid voor eenige tijdniimte niet te bovengaande zes 
inaandeii. 


AKTE No. A 190r. 

"'Oni te amendeeren Aide No, 58, 1906, getiteld 'oni den Gonverncnr le 
niachtirjen de sornma van £100,000 van de GeconsoUdeevde Lceninc/s 
Fondf^cn te leenen te worden aangewend tot liet voorleowen of onder- 
drnldren van de zielde heJrend als Oost Kust Koorts/ 

1. Sectic 3 van Akte No. 53, 1906, wordt liiennode liorroepen en de 
volgende daar in de ])laats voor gesteld: — 

De doelenden waarop deze Akte toepasselijk is zijn als volgt: 

(1) Leeningon aan vee eigenaars of anderen die zoodanige Imlp 
belioeven oin liiinne gronden te onilieinen, oni transpoil 
dieren aan te koopen of anderszins tot bet voorkomen of! de 
onderdrokking der ziekte bekend als Oost Kust Koorts: 

(2) De aankoop door bet Qoiivernement van zoodanige ezels, 
muilen, paarden, wagens of trekgoed als noodig inogen zijn 
tot bet daarstcllen van een transport dienst in eenig dis- 
trict waarin de beweging van ossen belet nioge worden onder 
de voorzieningen van de Oost Knst Koorts Akte No. 32, 
1903, en alle amendeerende Akten tbans van kracbt en 
eenige regnlaties daaronder gemaakt, 
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AKTE Ko. S, 1907. 

''Oni te aniendeeren Aide No: 32, 190S, getUeld Aide 'Om, de verspreiding 
' van de Ziehte hehend alls Rhodesisclie Boomaiev te verhinderenf'' 

1. De volgende elansule zal toegevoegd wordeii tot Akte No. 1903: 

De Minister kan ten eenigen tijd wanneer liij diet iioodig 
beselioiiwt ziilks te doen ten eiiide de verspreiding der ziekte te 
voorkomen, gelasten de verwij dering van vee van eeii besiiiet 
terrein of van eenige plek aan een besmet terrein liggende, en 
ze van de band zetten voor onmiddellijke slacbting: Mits^ echter^ 
dat de eigenaar van eenig zoodanig vee de kens zal liebben om 
alie dezelve door private orereenkomst^ voor slachten, van de 
hand te zetten binnen eene week na hem selirif tell jke keniiis is 
gegeven. Als de eigenaar zoodanig vee alzoo van de hand zet 
inoet hij voldoen aan al de Goiivernements vereiscliten, en aan. 
alle regels en regiilaties welke van kracht mogen zijn lietrekkelijk 
de verwijdering van vee. Yoor vee alzoo genomen zal betaald 
worden tegen de prijzen niteengezet in de Scliednle tot doze 
Akte. 

2. De Sehednle tot Akte No. 54 van 1906 wordt hierniede herroepen, 
en de volgende Scliednle vastgesteld in plants daarvan^ namelijk: — 


Schedule. £ s. d. 

Jaar mid ossen of linllen^ tot 2 0 0 

Jaar oud vaarzem tot 3 0 0 

2 jaar oiid ossen of Indlen, tot 3 0 0 

2 jaar oiid vaarzen^ tot 4 0 0 

3 jaar oud ossen of bullen, tot 4 0 0 

3 jaar oud vaarzen^ tot 5 0 0 

Koeien, 4-8 jaron, met kalvers, tot T 10 0 

Ivoeien, 4-8 jarcip, zonder kalvers, tot 6 10 0 

Ossen, over 4 jarc.n, tot 7 0 0 

Ivoeien, 8-12 jaren, met kalvers, tot 6 0 0 

Koeien, 8-12 jaren^ zonder kalvers, tot 5 0 0 

Oude koeien, met kalverS;, tot . *• 4 0 0 

Oude koeien, zonder kalvcrs, tot 3 0 0 

Billion^ 4 jareii en ouder, tot 4 0 0 


AKTE No. 14, 1907. 

"'Om te amendeeren Aide No, 27, 1S99, getiteld "Aide om voorziming te 
maiden voor de inspectie en Jiet onderzoelcen van vee in deze Kolonie 
aanhomende over zee, en om den invoer der zieMe hiherctdose te 
voor'komenf 

' 1. Deze Akte zal gelezen en nitgelegd worden samen met Akte No, 

27, 1899, hierinna genoemd de prineipale Akte, 
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2. Be AvooixleB, woimIoii iia de woorden 

-over ill de tweede sectie der principale^^^A 

3. Seeties. 4/ 5, eii 6 van de priiicipale Akte worden liieBnede 
herroepeii^ en de volgeiide daarvoor in de plaats gesteld:— 

Alle vee Natal binnen gebraclit over zee nitgcnomen die 
vergezeld van certificateii gegeven door bevoegde Veeartsenij- 
knndige Ambteiiaren door den Minister van Landbonw goedgvi- 
^ gesteld worden tot 

getoetst zip! door den Onderzoeker met tnbercnlim en znllen niet 
ontslagen worden nit zoodanige kwarantaine voor dat de Onder- 
zoeker ze eertificeert vrij te zijn van eenige reactie die aantoont 
dat zij besinet zijn met tubercnlose in den vorm van de Scliednle 
tot deze Akte. 

Vee Natal binnen gebraclit over eenig bimienlandsch grens, 
kan, naar discretie van den Minister van Landl)oiiw, vereischt 
worden in kwarantaine geplaatst te worden bij de ingangsplek, 
of op aankomst ter linnner bestenide plaats, en aldaar te worden 
getoetst met tnberciilin door eeii ambteiiaar van bet Veearts Dt::- 
partement, en liet vee zal niet nit zoodanige kwarantaine on[> 
slageii worden voor dat zij geeertifieeerd worden door zoodanigeii 
ambtenaar vrij te zijn van eenige reactie die aantoont dat zij 
-besniet zijn met tubercnlose in den vorm van de scbednle tot deze 
' Akte. : V ' ■ •. ;/'■ 

4. Sectie ? van de principale Akte wordt liiermede berroepeii, en de 
volgende daarvoor in de plants gesteld: — 

In geval eenig zoodanig dier blijkt besmet te zijn met de 
ziekte tubercnlose zal bet niet levend verwijderd worden van bet 
kwarantaine station maar zal aldaar afgemaakt worden: Mits 
dat de eigenaar in gevallen van clieren ingevoerd over zee de 
keuze mag ]icb])en liet dier terug te zenden of wederoin ter 
sebeep te brengen, in wclk geval bet dereet van bet kwarantaine 
station naar liet vaartuig genomen zal worden. 

5. Be woorden ^k>f land^' znllen ingelasebt worden na de woorden 
‘^^over zee’^ in Sectie 12 van de principale Akte. 

6. Eenig vee dat toegclaten word te landen onder de 13de Sectie der 
principale Akte zal geinspeeteerd en gebrandmerkt worden met eeii 
gesebild; brandmerk 3 " 0 orgescbreven door den Principalen Veearts,, cn zij 
znllen geslaelit worden binnen eeii tijdrninite van eon kalender maand 
van af den datum dor landing in de Kolonie. 

In geval van vee alzoo ingvoerd komende nit Landen waar tubercnlose 
bekend is te bestaaii zal zoodanig vee gekwarantaind worden tot zij geslaelit 
worden en biinne karkassen of eenig gedeelte daarvan znllen niet vorwii- 
derd worden totdat zij gekeiird zijn, als gescliikt voor inenscliclijk yoedsel, 
door cen Gonyerneinents Veearts, 
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liidieii oenig zoodamg vee iiiet geslaclit wordt biniieii eeiie iiiaaiid, 
oi' bill lien zoodanig laiiger tijdperk als toegestaan iiioge warden door den 
3:^rincipalen Veearts^ zal de eigenaar onderhevig zijn ten opziclite van el?i. 
dier aan eene straf als voorgeschreven in Sectie 12 van de principale 
Akte, 


AKTE E-q. 15, 190*7. 

de AMe op liet voorJcomen van Long zlehtej, 1897 , te amendeerendL 

1. Het woord "^^eigenaar” als gebrnikt in de Longziekte Yoorkoniings 
Wet van 1897 {hierinna genoeind de principale Akte) zal insluiten eeii 
vcnnootscliap, maatscliappij of Corporatie. 

2. Het woord ^dongziekte^^ zal beteekenen de ziekte bekend ab 
besmetteiijke pleuro-pneumonia in dieren van de os soort. 

Sectie 3 van de principale Akte wordt dienovereenkonistig geainen- 
cleerd. 

3. De beiioeming van vee inspecteurs zal door den Minister van Land- 
bouw geniaakt worden en niet door den Gonvernenr in Eade of door den 
Goiivernetir, als voorzien onder secties 5 en G van de principale Akte. 

4. Sectie 8 van de principale xkkte wordt hierniede herroepen, on de 
volgeiide wordt in de plants daarvan vastgesteld: 

In gevai eenige troep verklaard wordt door een Goiiverne- 
inents Veearts of zoodanigen Inspecteiir besinet te zijn met de 
ziekte van longziekte, zal den eigenaar van zoodanige troep eene 
lieentie vergund worden, overeensteminende zoo na niogelijk met 
den \'orin dei’ lieentie voorgesebreven in Scliedule B, oin zoodanig 
vee voor een tijdperk van drie nianden te hoxiden ten einde de 
troep te zuclrten of in te enten en met eens af te inaken eenig 
dier dat een Gouvernements Veearts of Inspecteiir verklaart de 
kenteekenen van longziekte te toonen. Elk zoodanige lieentie 
zal eene conditie bevatten dat bet vee daarniede gelieentieerd zal, 
naar keiize van den eigenaar, meteens geziicht of ingeent worden 
tot voldoening van den Inspecteur, en dat alle dieren toonende 
teekenen der ziekte dadelijk afgeinaakt ziillen worden. Wanneer 
zoodanige lieentie verloopen is zal de Gouvernements Veearts of 
Inspecteur zoodanige troep weer inspecteer<#n en, niocht er een 
gevai van longziekte in zoodanige troep geiveest zijn binnen bet 
tijdperk der lieentie, zal de lieentie bernienwd worden voor een 
verder tijdperk van drie niaanden van af den datimi van bet 
laatste voorval, en zoodanige inspectie zal bernieuwd worden elk 
drie nuuuiden totdat zoodanige troep vrij van de ziekte gevonden 
wordt. Geeii vee zal toegelaten worden verwijderd te worden van 
bet land waarop zij gelieentieerd zijn totdat de Gonvernenients 
Veearts of Inspecteur de troep seboon zal verklaren, onder straffe 
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van lioogstens l^ijf-en-twintig Ponclen sterling, of bij wanbeta- 
ling (laanvan, aan geyangeiiisstraf van lioogstens drie niaanden. 

5. De kennis vereiscdit te wordeii gegeven door den eigenaar onder 
Sectie 9 van de princigale Akte zal aan den Veearts of den In- 

specteiir zijn, en niet aan den Magistraat als voorzien onder do gezegde 
seetiek,'. , ■ 

^ clier afgemaald wordt op order van een Gouveriie- 

nients Yeearts of Inspectenr onder de voorzieningeii van Seetie 4 dezer 
Akte/zal compeiisatie aan den eigenaar van zoodanig dier betaald worden 
tegon do prijzen iiiteen gezet in de Schedule van deze Akte; Mils dai 
in. hot geval dat de eigenaar schiildig is aan eeriige nalatighcid door in 
gebreke te blifven om te rapporteeren of door eenig onbelioorlijk verziiim 
111 bet rapporteeren. van eene uitbreking^ dan zal geen zoodaiiige com- 
pensatie betaalbaar zijn. 

7, Sectie 10 van de principale Akte word! hierniede lierroepeig en 
de volgende word! in de plants daarvan vastgesteld: — 

Alle vee alzoo gelicentieerd zullen afgezonderd worden door 
ze op te passen^ of anderszins^ op eene distant ie van niet minder 
dan tien yards van de lijn van bet eigendoni waarop zij gelicen- 
tieerd ziJn, en van eenig piibliek pad. 

A^oor elke overtreding van deze voorziening zal de eigenaar 
onderlievig zijn, bij overtuiging in bet liof van een Magistraat^ 
tot eene boete van lioogstens Dertig Ponden Sterling of, in 
gebreke van betaling, tot gevangenisstraf met of zonder iiardo 
arbeid voor eenig tijdperk niet te boi'eiigaande zes niaanden: 

Mits dat als bet bewezen wordt tot voldoeiiing van den 
Goiivernenieiits A^eearts of Inspeeteiir, in het geval waar een plaats 
doorsiieden wordt van een^iiuliliek pad of paden, dat liet absoliiut 
nootlig is voor gelieeiilieerdc vec oin over of langs zoodanig pad 
of paden te gaan of te worden gedreven de liisfieetear gemaclitigd 
is zoodanige verwijdering toe te latoii onder de l)eperkmgeii vcr- 
vat in Sectie 13 van de principale Akte. 

8. Scbediile B van do jirineipale Akte wordt hiermede lierroepen cii 
de volgende wordt in de plaats daarvan vastgesteld: — 

Schedule B. 

Ik oertiiieeer dat een troep van (noein aantal) stnks vcc 

belioorende aan op de plaats in Wi jk County 

van besniet is met longziekte,, en ik verleen biermede aan de 

gezegde lieeiitie dezeive voor drie maanden van af datum te 

bouden met bet doe! oni te voldoen aan de conditics van Secties 8^ 9 en 10 
van xAkte Xo. 30, 1897, als geameiideerd door xAkte Xo. 15, 1907, als 
bierop geendossecrd. 

Gedateerd te dezen .dag van 


19 . . . . 
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SCHJSDULE A. ■ . . . ,£ .,S- ' cl. 

Jaar oiid osseii, tot . . . . . . ^ 0 0 

Jaar oud vaarzeri^ tot . . .. .... .. . . . . . . .. 3 0 0 

3 Jaar oud .ossertj tot .. ..' . 3 0, 0 

2 Jaar oud A^aarzen^ tot ....... 4 0 .0 

3 Jaar oud ossen^ tot ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 4 0 0 

3 Jar oud vaarzen, tot . , . . . . .. . . .. .. .. . . 5 0 0 

Koeieii^ 4-8 Jaren^ met kalvereu, tot . , . . . , . . . . . . 1 10 0 

Eoeien, 4-8 Jaren^ zouder HlrereU;, tot . . . . .... 6 10 0 

Ossen over 4 Jaren oudy tot . . . . . ..... . . .... 1 0 0 

Koeien^ 8-12 Jaren oud^ met kalveren^ tot . . ...... 0 0 0 

Oude Koeien^ met kaiveren^ tot . . .... . . .... . . 5 0 0 

Oude Koeien^ zoiider kalveren^ tot 400 

Builen, onder 4 JareU;, tot . . .. ............ 3 0 0 

Bullen, over 4 jaren^ tot .................. I 0 0 


AKTE No. 28, 1901. 

te amendeeren Aide No. JfJf, lOOJf., betiteld Akte, 'out de landboitw 

ontginning van Noial ie ondersteiinea cn bevordevea f ” 

1. Seetie 12 van de Landbouw Ontgimiings Akte No. 44^ 1904, 
liierimia genoemd de prineipale Akte, wordt iiieriiiede lierroepen. 

2. De voigeiide elausnle zal bij Seetie 34 van de principale Akte 
gevoegd worden : — 

Een “allottee'- zal gereclitigd zijn, Avaniieer liij de Coinmissie 
voldoende tooiit dat liiJ het perceel in zijii bezit A-ooirieelig 
geoccupeerd iieeft voor een tijdperk van vijftien aaneenvol- 
gende Jaren, tot een verguiining als vrij eigendoin van liet 
];)erceel alzoo geoccupeerd, op zoodanige voorwaarden onitrent 
de betaling van de koopBOin ak de (bniverneur in Bade toe 
mag ])esluiten op ad vies van de Land Coniinissie. 

3. De volgeiide claiisule zal InJ Seetie 3(i van de principale Akte 
gevoegd worden ; — 

De “allot tee"’ zal gereebtigd zijn, wanneer liiJ de Coininissie 
voldoende toont dat liiJ liet pcrceel in zijn bezit voordeelig 
geoccupeerd heeft voor een tijdperk van vijftien aaneeimol- 
gende Jarep, tot een Verguiining als vriJ eigendoin van het 
' perceel alzoo geoccupeerd, op zoodanige voorwaarden oai- 

trent de betaling als de BouA-erneur in Bade toe mag 
bosluiten op advies A^an de Land Coniniissie. 


AKTE No. 29, 1907. 

'‘"Out den ultvoer van Striiisvogels en Struisvogel eyievs te vevbiedenA 

2. liet zal iiiet Avettig zijn eenigen Struisvogel of eenig Struisvogel 
ei uit te voeren, tenzij als Merinna voorzieh, naar eenige plek buiten de 
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liiaietea clezor IvuioiiiG^ of iiiiar eeiiig land daarvan door de zee goscliei.deii : 
Mits eehter dat doze verbioding niet toepasselijk ml zvjii op den uitvocr van 
eenigen Slrinsvogel of eonig Struisvogel ei naai" eenige naburige Koloiiio 
of Staat die, door baar of zijn eigen Wetgeving, gelijkerwijs den uitvoer 
van Struisvogels eii Stniisvogel eiexs zal liebben verboden^ oiiderworpen 
aaii de voornielde vrijstelling^ naar eenige naburige Kolonie of Staat, eii 
op een straf niet niinder dan die voorzien door deze Akte. Eii niiti:i 
verder dat niets in deze Akte den uiivoor zal beletten van de doppen van 
Struisvogel eiers waarvan de inliond verwijderd of van Strnisvogei 
oiers die onvrnelitbaar zijii gemaakt^ raits dat in laatstgenoeiiid geval een 
permit om nit te voeren verkregen zal zijn van den lunbtenaar door liet 
Gonvernemeiit voor dat doel benoemd. 

d. leder persoon die de voorzieiiingen dezer Akte overtreedt dooL* 
eenigen Strnisvogei of Struisvogel ei nit te voeren (belialve als iiierinte- 
voren nitgezonderd) zal bij overtniging ondcrhcvig zijn aan ge- 
vangenisstraf met of zonder liarden arbeid voor eeiiig tijdperk van niet 
minder dan twaalf maanden iioch nieer dan twee jaren. 

4. Alle siraifen onder deze Akte knnnen geliandhaafd worden in liei: 
Hof van den Aiagistraat der Afdeeling waarin de overtreding bedi*even 
werd. 


•SfiTnoGEis AS A FBEsir-FnuiT pBEsmjA'ATivE. — A new metliod of 
preserving fruit during siiipmcnt lias Ijcen elaborated ])y Mr. Khvard 
Cooper, State irorticnltural Coimnissioner of California. At the Paris 
Exposition of IJJOO there was cxliibited a number of iisli tiiat had been 
preserved in nitrogen for seven years without decay ; and, Iienriug of this, 
Mr. Cooper {jegan to consider the possibility of su]i])]ying a snitablo eon- 
tainor at a low cost for the purpose of preserving Calif oruiaii fruit during 
shipment to eastern markets. After much experimenting lie has now 
.succeeded in producing such a container. The container is a paper box 
.treated with bitirmen to prexent the entrance of oxygen from the outside 
atmosphere. After the box has been filled with fruit it is closed except 
for a small opening. A number of these boxes are placed in a steel 
cylinder from wliich the air is exhausted. The cylinder is then filled with 
pure nitrogen gas, and by means of an 'automatic device the boxes are 
sealed. The boxes are of a size to fit the wooden eases or crates in which 
fruit is ordinarily shipped. .Mr. Cooper has packed pears, grajxis, cherries, 
etc., in nitrogen, and taken them from the containers after five months in 
perfect condition. Fruit that 'was not in good condition when packed 
sliowed, when removed from the containers, that decay was aiu'ested as 
soon as the oxygen was excluded. . 
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INDIAN OATS AT THE WEENEN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Grown under Irrigation. 
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Alfred Gouisiy F^r^mers^ Association, 


AXXUAL PEESIDENTIAL REPOET. 


0\' Saturday, 2()th October, tlie Alfred County Farmers’ Association held 
tlieir animal general meet ing, in the Public Hall at Hardings when the 
President {Mr. A. G. rrentiee, J.P.) ) read his aimnal report, as 
follows: — 

^*In presenting to yon the third report of your Society? I have to con- 
gratulate the coiniTiittee and members on the very successful show held in 
June last. At the comnien cement of the season it was thought that, owing 
to the- presence of East Coast Fever in the Colony, the show would be a 
very poor one, and that cattle, at least, would have to be excluded from 
the prize list, but the veiy courteous and wise action of the present Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, in adopting the suggestion of joining hands with the 
Cape in closing tlie ITnizinikiilu Eiver to the ingress of cattle, enabled ns 
to exhibit in this section as usual. The horses shown were more numer- 
ous this year, and the quality, with one or two exceptions, ,was excellent. 
The same may be said of the cattle, which were in far better condition 
than last year. Sheep, however, were not Avell represented, all the exhibits 
of woolied sheep belonging to one man. Considering that the wool grown 
in this district has for many years realised the highest price in Natal, I 
think that it is a pity thei‘e is not more competition in this section, and 
I hope to see all the pens filled at the next show. This display of agri- 
cultural and hoine produce in the new hall, which is the largest covered-in 
space on this side of Maritzburg, was most , gratifying, and in this section 
we are far ahead of the Kokstad and Ixopo shows. 

the half-yearly general meeting it was decided to build a produce 
hall, the money to be raised by debentures of £5 each, bearing interest at 
6 per cent. Your committee accepted the tender of Mr. Field to erect 
a wood and iron build ing 80ft. by 25ft. for the sum of £247 16s. 6d., this, 
together with insurance and a few other expenses for fittings, etc., making 
a total of £266 4s. 9d. Debentures to the amount of £160 have been 
taken up, leaving a debit of £106 4s. 9d. I trust that the remaining 
twenty-one debentures will be taken up at this meeting, ' as it is necessary 
that the debt shoidd be cleared off. 

am sure that you all followed with keen interest the debate in the 
:T^:slative::As^einbly':;with''g^^^ 

and I have no doubt that many of 'the ICeinhers ,in that 

House, and particularly flm one 'pnpniigie hM been given ' 
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that tlie Ime sBoald be biiilt^ came as m unpleasant surprise to yoiij as it 
did to me. I liave no wish to discuss this matter here in this report^ 
leaving it rather with you to decide as to what action is to be taken in the 
future/ but I would most strongly urge upon the farmers of this county 
the necessity^ while waiting for the completion of the linCj, to develop the 
resources of the country/ and so hasten its arrival. You have in this 
district a great source of wealth. ‘I allude^ gentlemen^ to the 

WATTliB InDtrSTRY. 

We have the assurance of Mr. Sim, the Conservator of Forests, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, that the red or chocolate-coloured soil of this 
Division is equal, if not superior, to the very best land in IJnivoti County, 
and these statements are borne out, not only by the rapid growth of the 
trees, but also by the high price paid for the bark, so that, if every farmer 
would only plant a certain quantity of wattles — even if it were only in 
some cases to fill up odd corners of the farm — we should in a very short 
tiine compel the building of a line here. 

^‘While on the subject of bark production, I would point out to would- 
be growers that wmttles in this district will (if given thorough attention 
and thinned out when small to 6ft. apart) grow 10ft. in height in 
twelve months from the day of planting, and as much as £35 to £40 cash 
be taken from one acre when matured. Yet these advantages will be 
thrown awuy unless the bark is placed on the market in a perfectly sound 
condition. I appeal to all growers to try and do ever^dhing in their power 
to retain the splendid reputation this county at present enjoys for its 
bark. 

^‘‘Toiir thanks are specially due to the Minister of Agriculture, not 
only for his far-seeing policy as regard this unfortunately situated portion 
of the Colony, but also for his unfailing readiness to give help where 
practicable. I sincerely thank the committee, and especially the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. H. C. Hitchins, for their valuable assistance dur- 
ing the past year.'"^ 


People do not Imow, says the Rural Netv-Yorher, that drain tile is 
now made of concrete. In some sections where there is little or no 
clay, sand and cement are used to make tile, w'hich are said to be superior 
in some ways to baked clay. The tiles are made in moulds, by liaml, or in 
a machine which will turn out about 300 an hour. 
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Inanda AgHculinral Association. 


ANNUAL PEESIDENTIAL ADDBESS. 


On the 23rd October the Inanda Agricultural Association held their 
annual meeting at Yeriilani^ when the following report of the President 
of the Association (Mr. W. J. Thompson) was read and adopted: — 

For the second time, as President of this Association^, it is my 
privilege to present to you a report of the events during the past year. 

Depression. 

Mdien presenting my last report we hoped for a revival of trade, but 
unfortunately our expectations have not been realised. We can only hope 
the coining year will be one of greater prosperity to agriculture and coni- 
nierce, that the dark cloud of depression over South Africa will have 
passed away. I place agriculture and commerce together, as one without 
the other cannot possibly be prosperous, and any attempt to divide tiie 
two means disaster. There is no doubt the commercial community is 
suffering intenseW through this depression, probably more than the agri- 
oulturist; their- hope is that the agriculturist will follow the advice given 
■by our present Priine Minister to produce more. If the farmers^ spend- 
ing power is limitecl, it is bound to affect commerce. Unfortunately, the 
spending power is limited through the many drawbacks the farmer and 
planter have to contend with. Notwithstanding the great losses, let us 
face the difficulty and do out utmost to produce more out of the soil. 

Sugar Induspey. 

This industry is still hampered and retarded in its progress by over- 
sea imports, and the reduction of protection from £5 to £3 IDs. per ton on 
refined sugars. Australia will have a surplus of about 30,000 tons of 
sugar this year, and with the object of keeping up the price for the quan- 
tity used in that coiintr}’', it is the intention of the two largest refining 
companies to send over here the greater portion of this surplus, the two 
companies standing between them any loss which may be sustained. This 
lowering of the duty on refined sugars means thousands of pounds loss 
to planters to support a Java product refi.ned in Australia free of duty 
into that country, and also supported by a bounty. How is it possible to 
cope with such unfair competition? The duty should be re-imposed,* 
cther'wise young men who have leased land in the province of Zululand will 
have a difficulty in making the industry pay. The imports of sugar from 
January 1st to September 30th this year amounted to about 20 million 
pounds Aveight (10,000 tons). This huge importation is the direct result 
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of the niif air coinpetitioii .referred to. JTafal sugar exported during the 
same period amounted to 4,589 tons. 

Agricultural Baxtic. 

The GoYernment are to be complimented on Bringing forward sucli at 
useful instite^^ It will be a* strong helping hand, and will greatly as* 

sist in putting agriculture on a proper footing. An agrieiiltiiral bank 
i he first necessity, and if managed efficiently will prore a great boon tO' 
tlie Golony. 

Laistd Questioist. 

Since my last report, the Legislature has made it optional with regard 
to the tenure of lands in the Province of Zululand, which can now be pur- 
cliased in freehold. With regard to leasing, the objection, in mynpinion,. 
IS to a great extent a matter of sentiment. One of the arguments was that 
it would be difficult to raise money on leasehold tenure, but the agricul* 
tural bank will now make this possible. The greatest objection to pur- 
chase will be the admission of land speculators. At the present time, as 
we are all well aware, the existence of the land speculator is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the general welfare of agriculture, and I very much' 
regret that the policy of leasehold tenure, which wms apnarently w-orking 
ivell, lias been altered. If the Colony were mider a land improvement- 
law, and the landowner compelled to show an improvement of his holding,, 
there 'would not ])e so inuch idle occupation, and consecpiently not the same' 
risk of Zululand being made the subject of specula tioii. 

Mealies. 

Again, the Government are to be ebmplimented in obtaining sueh* 
favourable tei’ms with tlie shipping companies with regard to freights for 
ibis export trade. There is a possibility for a regular outlet for our- 
surplus stocks of mealies: Londo]i, Hamburg, and Australia are, I be- 
lieve, o])eu to take any quantity, but they must.be of the very best quality 
to ensure a fair price, and, most important of all, must be properly 
graded. All grain is sold from sample, and nothing tells so much againsk 
it in big markets as mixed quality. There was a very important sug- 
gestion made by a luomber of the Government, wdien he pointed out that 
tlie mealies should he placed in new bags, ps a clean newdookm^ sack: 
shows the contents to so much better advantage. Wh know^ the quality of 
Xatal inealies cannot be equalled, and with careful selection of seed and 
cultivation we shall be able to maiiifain this position. It may be tliree or: 
four years before we get the full benefit of exporting, but, in my o]-)inion, 
there is a great future for tin's iiidnstry. Our exports from January 1st' 
to September Sbtb amounted to 116,130 muids. There is no dou])t there • 
was a shortage in the mealie crop; last summer was exceptionally wet, andi 
the damage caused by locusts brought the crop much below the estimate. 
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FliUIT. 

We all liad great hopes that the fruit export trade would iiiateriallj 
.assist in bringing a return of prosperity to the Colony, but unless some 
radical change occurs in the returns obtained by growers here^ there is 
not likely to be iimch more done in this direction. I gixe below the 
figures relating to ten shipments of naartjes from a farm in this Division, 
which are very discouraging, and would seem to indicate very excessive 
V charges after arrival Home, seeing that we were led to believe that very 
iair prices tvere realised on the whole for Hafal fruit. 

The figures are as follows: — Deceived for 70,000 selected naartjes, 
.:t;71 4s, 9d. Against this had to be charged: 70,000 wrapping papers at 
2'S. 9d. per 1,000, £9 12s. 6d. ; 700 boxes at 64d. each, £18 19s. 2d. ; labour 
for picking and packing (reckoned at Is. 4d, per day), £28; transport 
and iShCl.E., £3; total, £59 11s. 8d.; leaving a balance of £11 13s. Id., 
■which works out at 4d per lOO, a very disappointing result surely. Un- 
iortunately, this is not an isolated case, but 1 understand that better re- 
sults have been achieved from some consigmnents sent Home privately, and 
j) 0 ssibly from the experience gained this year more economical means may 
■ be adopted for placing the fruit on the Home market. 

Tea. 

This industry is steadily^ progressing, the tea iniproving botli in 
.quality and quantity manufactured. Several shipments sent to London 
have realised satisfactory prices. , 

Wattle Bark. 

A start on a fairly large scale Has already been made in growing wattles 
in this Division, and 1 am informed that the N^atai Estates, Ltd., also con- 
.template planting a considerable acreage, 

Eirre. 

This is a new industry, from which very good results may be an- 
.ticipated if it is taken up by planters. Fibre can be grown on lands which 
.are quite unsuitable for other Coast products, and as the niaeliinery for 
.treating the leaf is, comparatively speaking, inexpensive, it would seem to 
promise well .for the small farmer as well as for the larger estate ow.uer.s. 
Mr. Leonard Acutt, who recently went to Mau.ritius for the purpose, has 
writte.n a report on the industry, which I expect will appear in the AgA- 
.cultural Journal. The Dalmeny Fibre Co., at DutCs Eoad, contemplate 
planting 600 acres at the rate of 200 acres a year for the next three years, 
planting at the present time being in full swing. 

Tobacco, 

838,534 lb. of tobacco was exported during the nine months ended 
:September 30th. There is to be an open competition for Colonial leaf 
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tobacco held in London in March next jear^ at which it is to be hoped all 
our local growers will compete. Samples of not less than 4 Tb. weight 
shoiikl be senL caiTiage paid, to reach London not later than March ISth, 
1908, addressed to the Manager/ Tobacco International Exhibition^ 2,. 
Moiiiiment Station Buildings^ London. The manager of the exhibition 
will pay the duty and the samples will become his property afterwards,, 
unless otherwise arranged. This should be a good opportunity to bring: 
N’atal tobacco before the Home purchasers, wdth benefit to the growers and 
the Colony generally. 

Experiment Farm. 

This farm at Stanger eontiimes to do good work, as was proved by the 
finiinal report recently issued. Too mnch praise cannot be given to Miv 
Addison for his untiring efforts in connection with this work. Members of 
this Association paid a visit to the farm a short time ago, and were well 
entertained by the nianaging committee. Everyone was pleased with the- 
re^sults shown, and many notes were made by planters present, which will 
no doubt prove of value when applied to their own work. 

Tick Fever. 

The hope expressed by me last year that we might escape this ter- 
rible disease in this district has, unfortunately, not been realised. Owing, 
to the strenuous efforts of the District Yeterinary Surgeon, Mr. J. Mc- 
ATeil, and our hard-working Stock Inspector, Mr. J. Swales, the disease 
bas not yet made its appearance in this division south of the Umhloti 
liiver, but in other parts of the Colony its ravages have been most severe, 
and, without question, this has had a very great share in preventing that 
return to prosperity which we are so anxiously awaiting. In consequene*?- 
of representations made by this Association, that part of the Inanda 
Division between the Uingeni and Umhloti Eivers has been divided into- 
zones in which cattle may move under permit, and this Las relieved the 
situation to a great extent. The thanks of the Association are due to 
Messrs. T. Polkinghorne and W. W. Sykes for so ably representing us in 
the depatation to Government to obtain this concession. Mucli to our 
regret, Government found it necessary to dispense with the services of Mr. 
MelSreil, the District Yeterinary Surgeon. I would like to place on 
record the higli opinion held of him by all stock owners in his district,, 
and fnnst he may succeed in Durban, where he has started private practiee. 
On be]:alf of the Association, I extend a welcome to his successor, Miv 
Eruce, who has taken over the duties for this district. 

Locusts. 

This scourge is again with us, and I fear to a greater extent than last 
3 "ear. Several swarms have already laid their eggs — quite a month (?arlier 
than bas been their habit hitherto. Our only hope is for the whole of 
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South Africa to make a combined effort for their destruction. This iS; 
of course^ an enormous task^ but it will have to be successfully tackled be- 
fore agriculturists will have any feeling of security that they will reap 
what they have sown. In one district of the Transvaal alone, the loss 
caused by this pest w'as estimated at £219,000 during only one season. 

Agricultueal Ukion'. 

We have been ably represented at the meetings of the Union by 
Messrs. C. Bishop and T. Polkinghorne. Mr, W. A. Campbell was elected 
a delegate, but was, unfortunately, prevented from attending by illness. 

Hew Members. 

Seven new members have joined the Association during the past yeaiy 
and I would repeat the invitation given in my last report to residents in 
the Division to join us, and so add to our strength in considering the 
many questions that are dealt with by the Association. 

Eoads, 

The condition of the roads in the Inanda Division was dealt with by 
the Association, with generally satisfactory results, Mr. Head and Mr. 
Ealfe having been always willing to accede to our requests so far as lay in 
their power. 

List oe Property-Owners. 

The x^issoeiation asked the Government to supply each Fieldcornet 
with a list of property-owners in their respective divisions, so as to enable 
them to compile a more complete votePs roll. Owing to financial con- 
siderations, Government could not comply with the request, but promised 
to consider the matter when circumstances allowed. I consider that 
the money this would cost would be well spent in the interests of the 
Colony, as under the present system the votePs roll is compiled in a mom 
or less haphazard manner. 

AoEicuLTURAn Shows, 

Owing to the continued depressed state of affairs generally, it was 
decided not to hold a show this year. I hope next year will allow of an 
effort being made to organise one, as such an event always causes a lot of 
friendly rivalry, which is bound to have a good effect on everyone con- 
cerned. 

Crop Statistics. 

The Association has to thank Messrs. T. Polkinghorne, J. Swales, E. 
Armstrong, and A, J. Harvey for obtaining statistics of estimated crop 
returns, in response to a request from the Minister of Agriculture. 

^^Agricultural Journal." 

I would remind members of the low subscription at which this useful 
periodical is to be obtained, namely, 5s, per annum. Much valuable in- 
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formation is always to be obtained fo Goveriiiueiit slioiild be 

supported in their eSorts to keep the agriciiltiiral coniiniuiily so well X)osted 
in inatters coiieeriiing them., 

I]sr Conclusion, 

I vronld like to give a word of warning in regard to the danger it seems 
to me we are all in of being too downhearted as to onr future prospects. 
It has Ijeen the history of the world that immediately after a war there is 
a period of unnatural inflation, followed by a corresponding period of de- 
pression. We are now sutfering from the latter, but history again 
teaches iis^ that a recovery always follows, and generally the country 
emerges wiser for the set-back. We know full well that we in. ISiatal 
suffered from swelled head to an extraordinary degree; we took the fact 
that land in Durban was fetching such f^flmlous prices for a good sign, in- 
stead of reading it as a danger signal. We are paying for our folly now, 
but I think will profit by the lesson, as Australia has done. I do not 
think it wise to prophesy that there will be any immediate return to a high 
tide of prosperity, but I do think that business affairs generally are gradu- 
ally getting on a better footing, and the element of rash speculation giving 
way to sounder business methods. My thanks are again due to Mr. J, H. 
Stansell for services rendered to me by him during my term of office, [t 
has always been a pleasure to work with him, and I can only say that the 
Association will be very fortunate if it can retain his services for another 
term. To the representatives of the Press we offer our grateful thanks for 
the valuable services they have given to us so liberally. Finally, in vacat- 
ing the office of president, I wish to thank members for their cordial 
assistance at all times so cheerfully rendered. 


Soil may be easily tested in order to discover whether it rtvpiires lime 
by the use of blue litmus paper — ^which may be obtained at a ehemist'’s. 
A fair sample of the soil of the field to be tested should be taken and put 
into a cup or glass, with just sufficient water to make it pack firmly. 
Then thrust a knife into this soil and put a piece of the litmus paper into 
the hole, pressing the soil firmly around it. Leave the paper there for 
about 15 minutes, and then remove it If on drying the blue colour has 
changed to red it may be safely concluded that the soil is sour and needs 
lime. 




RYE OF ARBRUZZI AT WEENEN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Grown under Irrig-ation. 
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Farmers’ Assooiaiion, 


PEESIDENT’S EEPOET EOE 1906-7. 


The following report has been submitted by the President (ilr. Geo. 
Lang’ley) to the Upper Biggarsberg Farmers'’ Association: — 

^‘Iii submitting the report for the 3 ^ear just closed, I regret liaTing to 
state that, although we are out of debt the balance on the right side is only 
a very small one. 

‘‘Owing to the spread of East Coast Fever amongst cattle in the 
Division of Bundee, it was deemed advisable to discontinue the holding of 
cattle sales at Dannhauser, consequently our income has been very much 
reduced. Two small sales were held during the year, and good prices 
were realised for the stock sold. 

“In the early part of the year the subject of slaughtering fat stock 
. at this station was considered, but this proposal was dropped owing to the 
Goveiiiment liaving partly arranged for the erection of abattoirs at 
'Charlestown. 

“The dreaded East Coast Fever amongst » cattle has existed in the 
eastern portions of Dundee Division since August, 1906, but lias not spread 
much in this direction owing to the restrictions placed on the movement 
■ of cattle and the number of fenced farms near the railway. A new Ad- 
visory Board for the district of ISTewcastle has been elected under the new 
Government regulations, and I represent this Association on that Board, 
which holds monthly meetings at this station. 

“A new metliod of dealing with this disease will shortly be in opera- 
tion, viz., tl\e compulsory slaughtering of isolated, infected, and in- 
contact herds, together with the fencing of farms in diseased areas. 

“This Association lias continued to impress on the Government the 
necessity of adopting this stamping-out policy. Our local members of 
Parliament arc now in favour of this measure, and I believe we are foi'- 
tunate enough to have a Minister of Agriculture strong enough and able 
enough to carry it through to a finish.. If this stamping-out process is 
persisted in, I think a large number of the cattle in the Colony will be 
.saved, and business in general will imnrove when confidence is restored 
amongst fanners and the irksome restrictions are removed from ox- 
transport. . 

“Some of the members of our Association paid a visit to Cedara in 
Mareli last, but owing to weather conditions were unable to inspect the 
■experimental plots. The visit, however^ was most instructive and enjoy- 
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able, the Director and his stafi' having done all in their power to make 
it so. 

*^‘'At the yearly meeting of the Agricultural Union, yon were repre- 
sented by the Vice-President and xnyself. These gatherings are yearly 
increasing in importance, and I would urge this Association to make every 
effort to be represented at each yearly Conference. 

attempt has been made to establish a co-operative creamery in 
hTeweastle. Yon were represented on the professional Board of Director& 
by our Vice-President. Yothing has yet been accomplished, chiefly owing 
to the threatened invasion of East Coast Fever. A number of farmers in 
this district supply the YePs Eust Creamery with produce, and this seems 
to indicate the necessity for a creamery in the Northern Districts. 

^“'A ilealie Union is now in course of formation. Probably most of 
you have received circulars from Maritzburg inviting you to become mem- 
bers. The committee is a strong and capable one, but no district north of 
Howick seems to be represented. It is clear that some united effort must 
be made for dealing with our mealie crop, which is now generally in 
excess of South African requirements. The methods of cultivation and 
manuring has vastly improved during the last few years, consequently a 
much better yield per acre is obtained, not to speak of the increased area 
under cultivation. 

^^Stock of all kinds have done fairly w'ell. Sheep farmers who relied 
solely on the grass burns came out with a very poor crop of lambs, but 
those who gave their ewes a little extra food were fully recompensed for 
their trouble. Vaccine supplied by the Veterinary Department for in- 
oculation against blue-tongue in sheep has generally given good results; 
1 anticipate that there will be a good demand for this preventative during 
the eoming suinnier. Many of our farms will carry sheep all the year round 
if the blue-tongue scoxxrge has at last been conquered. It is more profit- 
able to export wool tliaii mealies, and good mutton is always a scarce 
commodity in Natal during the summer months. 

'^^The attention of the Minister of Lands and Works was called to the 
fact that a number of Crown land farms in process of alienation are not 
beneficially occupied. I trust this matter will not be allowed to drop until 
some of these farms are made available for young men who would be glad 
to purchase them and fulfil the conditions under which they were origin- 
ally sold. 

have been favoured with visits from the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Minister of Eailways and Harbours, and the Minister of Lands and 
Works. These interviews have been much appreciated by farmers, and 
doubtless good results will be obtained from the representations made to 
these lion, gentlemen during their stay here. 

‘^‘^There have been ten meetings of this Association, held during the 
year, all of which liave been w'ell attended. I trust your new President 
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will receive tlie same measure of support whieli lias been accorded me dur- 
ing my term of office* As we are fortunate enongli to have quite a num- 
ber of members who are capable of discharging the duties of president^ 
I trust one of them will be willing to come forward and do Ms duty by 
putting in a yearns work for the benefit of his neighbours. 

^^In conclusion^ I have to specially thank our late President, Vice- 
President, and Mr. J. H. Murray, our hard-working hon. secretary, for 
the willing and valuable assistance rendered me during the past year.^^ 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Sutherland regretted that 
the President of the Association had omitted to make any reference to the 
good work done in the Division by the detective appointed on the advice 
of the ^Association for the detection of cases of stock thefts. Mr. Langley 
replied that this was an oversight, as he fully intended to have mentioned 
the matter. 


*^Oweti” to the Lend Board. 


Oh the occasion of the recent annual visit of the Land Board to Weenen 
die t]uestion of the arrear instalments due on the blocks was discussed 
at a public meeting of the settlers. Shortly after the meeting the follow- 
ing ode, dedicated to the Land Board, was handed to the Chairman: — 

Hail, Mighty Ones ! I bow me to the soil, 

On which I spend mj^self, my life, and toil. 

I pray you harken to my humhle prayer, 

And let me off my just and lawful share 
Of W'ater rates. For lo! I cannot pay 
A stiver on account : hence this dismay. 

I owe the Board for four instalments still 
Beside the water rates. The fearful bill 
Haunts me by day, destroys my sleep by night — 

I live and move in wild extremes of fright. 

Onions and peas bring to my throbbing breast 
Ko hope of income. All my trust I rest 
On heavenly love, and in this humble prayer 
i Fll ^‘■'Ode^^ the Board again, and call it square. 
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CEDAEA. 

■ ' \ 

Dibkgtor Experiment fSTATiONS.- — 

Tlie planting season is mnv in full swing and all hands have been ' 
specially busy on their respective branehes of work. 

During the early winter months the question of working hours was 
under consideration^ when it was then decided that^ provided the neces- 
sary supervision of eoloiired labour, and attention to live stock were taken 
in turn, European employees and students could then be off duty on 
Saturday afternoons, on the full understanding that, on the revision of 
the suinmer working time table, the concession would cease and longer 
working hours would be required at planting and harvesting seasons. I 
am now pleased to report that the system has been appreciated by all 
concerned and is certainly more feasible and practical than abiding by a 
stereotyped time irrespective of the urgency or otherwdse of wurk. 

Since my last report the wuather generally has been cold and not 
of a nature to encourage the growth of crops. The early planted mealies 
were checked for the want of heat. On a very few^ dates only has tlie 
thermometer exceeded 90 degrees, and the maximum then was 94 degrees, 
the mean for the month being 78 degrees. The rainfall for October was 
inches. This wus below the average in comparing the corresponding 
months of several previous years. For the month of November till date 
of writing— viz., 2Qtli— over 4 inches have been registered. Of this, how- 
ever, 21 inches fell during two thunderstorms of short duration, and 
obviously the heavy wash and flooding caused considerable damage gener- 
ally and, unfortunately, on several sections of experimental work that had 
involved a good deal of labour and which will now have to be replanted, 
more particularly the Manure and Variety Sections of Sugar Beet. 
Several acres of ground that had been ridged out for experimental WRuk 
was wmshed flat. The vlei land whicli previonsly got water-logged ivitli 
similar rainfalls very quickly cleared itself, as a result of the drains that 
have been cut. 

Every effort is now being made to get a large area of mealies planted, 
and (as previous experience has proved) this must be eoiiipleted by the 
middle of December. The check rowing system of planting is being 
adopted and a Deere planter used, 3 feet by 3 feet 8 inches, ■with three 
Kernels dropped in the hill. Special advantage will thus be gained in 
cross cultivating the crop. 

A valuable consignment of pedigree maize on cob has been received 
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from Messrs. Funk Bros., America. The varieties were Yellow Dent;,. 
Golden Standard Learnings and Boone County. The latter has been sent 
on to Winkel Spruit' Experiment Station. 

Prior to planting, and for future reference, the cobs were nimibered; 
eonseeutively, and photographed, as it will be interesting to follow the 
result of carefal selection from the individual ears, the grain of each cob» 
being planted separately. 

Havoc is being done to young plants by cut-wornis. The method 
adopted to kill them has been the use of a mixture of 1 Tb. Paris green, 
50 lbs. bran sweetened with treg^ele, strewn dn handfuls over the infected 
ground. TJnfortiinately quite a large area was treated in this manner a 
few hours before a very heavy rain, which will now have rendered the pre- 
paration not so effective. However, if no appreciable result is likely to- 
be shown the work will be repeated. Mealie top grub on the early planted 
crop is now imich in evidence. 

The working stock are healthy and in fairly good condition. The 
majority of mules recently received from the Transport Department 
were unbroken, but have now been trained, and a reasonable amount of' 
work can be got from them. The Persian sheep are thriving well. Of 
the last lambing there are 16 ram lambs, some exceptionally good and true 
to breed. Several applications have been] made for purchase when they 
are weaned. The poultry are healthy, and over 300 eggs were laid during 
the month. ' There are 211 chickens coming along well, and the incubators 
are still in xise. A strip of groimd ^adjoining the present runs is being- 
ploughed, the fencing of which will be taken in hand as soon as possible’ 
to make it into a permanent chicken run. 

The carpenter has been mainly occupied in the putting down of iron 
buildings, reconstruction, repairing, ^painting and papering several build- 
ings. A good deal of the eixgineev^s tinie was taken up in the early part 
of the month ploughing on the flat with the traction engine., and I wish 
to report most favourably on the class of work done. The students who 
were detailed for tluit work showed a keen interest. 

I understand that the term of sentence on the convicts employed on the 
Farm will soon l>e up, and I hope arrangements can be made to replace 
them as they have proved to he a useful and reliable source of labour. 

ALEXAHDEE EEID, 

Farm Manager. 

CEDAEA: FORESTEY SECTION. 


To Diui^cTon Expi*:ni:irKNT Stations, — 

In response to your request for a report as to the effect upon the 
Cedara plantations of the severe frosts experienced during the past 
winter, I beg to submit a table which will show, at a glance, the position.. 
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The colxiiims of the table indicate as follows :— 


I. Eilled entirely or injured beyond recovery. 

II, Cut to the ground but breaking well now* 

III. Cut back. severely. _ . . 

IV. Cut back slightly. 

V. Injured in vleis but unharmed on higher ground. 
VI, ITninjiired. 


Species. 

Date of 
Planting. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. V. 

VI. , 

Acacia melanoxylon (Blackwood) 

03 





— 

Acacia mollissima (Black Wattle) 

03-06 




— 


Acacia pycnantha (Golden Wattle) 

06 

— 





Acer Neg’undo (Box Eider) 

06 





— 

Alnus g-Iutinosa (Alder) ... 

06 





— 

Castiarina leptoclada (Beefwood » 

03 





— 

Catalpa bignonioides 

06 






Caliitris australis (OysterBayPine) 

06 






Celtis australis 

06 



— 



Cryptomeria japonica (Japanese 

06 






Gedar) 







Cupressus goveniana (Goven’s 

06 






Cypress) 







Cupressus macnabiana 

06 




— 


Cupressus macrocarpa (Scented 

06 





— 

Cypress) 







Cupressus sempervirens 

06 






Eucalyptus acmenioides (White 

04 






Mahogany) 


; 






06 






,, amygdalina (Giant 

04 







Gum) 







,, botryoides 



I 



. — 

,, citriodora (Lemon 

03 




.... 


Gum) 







,, corymbosa Blood 

06 






W ood ) 







,, corynocalvx (Sugar 

03 






Gum) 







.• '?»■': ■ . , ft ■ 

04 






,, crebra (NTar row- 

06 






lea ved Iron Bark) 
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Species, 

Date of 
Planting, 

I. 

H. 

III, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Eucalyptus diversicolor (Karri 

03 








Gum) 








>» 

j> jj 

04 







jj 

globulus (Blue Gum) 

04 






— 

1 j 

ficifolia (Red 

06 









Flowering Gum) 








5 ) 

Gunnii (Cedar Gum) 

03 






— , 

-»> 

> ? > > 

04 






— 



06 




— 




haemastoma ... 

04 






— 


}, 

05 






— 

■u 

hemiphloia (Grey Box) 

03 






— 

■) 


05 







■}) 

j» f) 

06 




— 



If 

longifolio (Woolly ButtJ 

04 







•}) 

leucoxyloii 

03 







u 

19 

04 








jy *«.'• ... 

05 





,■ 

•- 

■}) 

macrorhynclia 
(Victorian Stringy Bark) 

04 







fj 

maculata (Spotted Gum) 

05 








19 

06 






: — 

.If 

melliodora (Yellow Box) 

04 








99 . ■ it 

05 






: — ■ 


obliqua Stringy Bark) 

03 







»» 

99 . 99 . 

04 




— 





05 







, » . 

paniculata (Torr Vale 

05 


— 






Gum) 








!):■ , 99 : 

06 


„ .. 





J" 

pilularis (Black Butt) 

0$ 








polyanthema (Red Box) 

04 








punctata (Leather 

03 








Jacket) 
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Species. , 

Date of 
Planting. 


11. 

. III. , 

' IV. 

; .V. 

VI., 

Eucalyptuslrostrata (Red Gum) ... 

03 







, ■ ' ' ' )?'■', '.)> ■ '* • 

04 








o6 







, „ ' .saligiia .... ... 

04 







„ sideroxylon (Iron Bark) 

03 







. ' V? ' ' ’ ’ ■ ’ ' 

04 






— 


05 




-- 



„ Stuartiana (Apple 

05 







Scented Gum) 








5, Icreticornis (Forest 

04 




— 



Red Gum) 








it M . ' 

06 






— 

,, viminalis (Manna Gum) 

04 







Fraxinus americanus (American 

06 







Ash) 








Ginko biloba (Maidenhair Tree 

06 







Grevillea robusta ... 

05 

— 






Lagunaria pattersonii 

06 

— 






Liquidambar styracijflua (Sweet 

06 







Gum) 








Lirlodendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree) 

06 





1 

' . 

Pinus canariensis (Canary Is. Pine) 

03 







halepensis (Aleppo Pine) ... 

03 







v:;.;:, 7 ,.; ,'sr \ ■ 

06 







,, insignis (Monterey Pine) „ 

03 . 







j. iongifolia ... ... ... 

06 




■ ^ ... ; 

■ 


,, massoniana 

06 



. ■ i 


•1 

■ ■ ' 


y. montana 

06 

' i I 






pinaster (Cluster Pine) 

03-06 

j 






,, rigida ; 

06 






y— y, .. 

Sapium sebiferum 

I 06 


! 


— 



Sequoia gigantea (Mammoth Tree) 

06 







Syncarpa iaurifolia ... 

04 ■ 
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Note. — The E/ maculata E. eorymhosa planted, in IT 06 were 
given a particularly sheltered site^ these species being .known to be tender. 

On coinpiling this list I found some of the results to appear eoiitra- 
dictor};, so have veriiied them all by another visit to the plantations. I 
attribute the results not being entirely consistent to the very local nature 
of .the frost. 

T. J. SThiYFEE, Torester. 


STAYGBR. 


To DiKECTOii ExiunaMEXT Static — 

The results of experiments conducted with sugar cane at this Station 
are now to hand, and most satisfactorily confirm the data secured at 
Winkel Spruit and published in the October issue of the Journal. It is 
to be noted that the latter were obtained from plantations situated on 
sandy,, hilhside soilS;, while the Stanger experiments were organised in 
richy allnvial-bottoni lands. In both cases duplicate sets of plots reduce 
any possible margin o.f error to a mininiuni^ and the resulting body of 
information should be applicable to cane cultivation in any soil and 
.situation. 

At neither Station has it been possible to demonstrate any consider- 
able profit from the use of commercial fertilisers^ as applied to the first 
t^vo crops on virgin soil^ which is satisfactory testimony to the natural 
fertility of all classes of coast soils. It remains to be shown, however, at 
what stage a process of exhaustion may become evident in umnanured 
lands, and also as to how far a progressive increase in total weight of cane 
and saccharose may be secured, from tlie use of such fertilisers. An al- 
most uniform increment from the fii*st. ratoon crop is to be observed, and, 
in tlie case of the Winkel Spruit experiments, a marked sliortening of 
tlu.’i growing period. The latter feature raises the important point of th,e 
poBsibi,lity of securing an annual instead of a biennial crop through the 
medium of stimulating fertilisers. A continuation of tlie present experl- 
me.nts upon the same lines will be necessary to the solution of tlieso 
problems. 

The highest absolute yield secured from manured plots was at the 
rate of 37 tons 1,787 lb. per acre, as compared with 35 tons 1,258 lb. 
obtained from the adjoining unmanured plot. . This increase ■was secured 
by a medi.uin dressing of a complete fertiliser containing nitrogen, phos- 
pliorie acid and- potash,- to -which was added approximately lialf a ton of 
lime. Tlic cost of this application would, of course, far outAveigli tlie 
value of the inimediate additional yield, and it remains to be seen whether 
the residual effects w^ill reduce to - any considerable extent this marked dis- 
parity. The omission of any constituent cf the complete manure had 
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GREEN NATAL CANE MANURES. LOUSIER CANE MANURES. 




ioolbs. Basic Slag's per acre ... ... 1,996 12 950 2,648 16 1,100 2,372 
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little effect ia clecreasing the 3 del<i^ and the individual influences of single 
maiiurial constituents almost escape recognition. Pending the comple- 
tion^ therefore^ of further stages in the experiment^, it is impossible^ in the 
light of results secured fiom two stations and four distinct sets of plots/ 
to advocate tlie employment of high-priced fertilisers for sugar cane on 
the iNatal coast. The attention of planters can more profltablj be -devoted 
to the question of a reduction in cost of production by way of labour- 
saving devices for the cultivation and harvesting of the crop. 

UBA CANE : DISTANCE OF PLANTING. 


Manures: 20 olbs. Concentrated Superphosphate per acre^ 2-jrds broadcast ^ i-jrd 7n rows 


No. 

of 

Plots. 

Distance of Rows 
Apart. 

Distance of Sets 
Apart. 

Cut Dec. 4, 

i 

1905. 

Cut Sept. 9, 

1907* 

Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 

Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 

p 



2,825 

35 

625 

Plant'd 



97 

5 feet 

3 feet 

4946 

30 

1,825 

»» 



98 

r ' 

4 )j 

4.980 

3 ^ 

250 

2,0621 

25 

I 550 

99 

jf 

5 »j 

4^205 

26 

562 

4.136 

25 

I 700 

1 00 


6 „ 

4,252 

26 

1,150 

4.470 

27 

1,875 

1 01 

6 feet 

3. ;,» ■ , 

S 692 

35 

L150 

6,020 

37 

1,250 

102 


40, 

5471 

34 

387 

6,025 

37 

1,312 

ro3 


5 If 

4.605 

28 

1.562 

6,193 

38 

1.4 1 2 

104 

' ' ” 


4.451 . 

27 

1.637 

5,461 

34 

262 

105 

Vv: ; ;7'feet '■ 

\ '-3 . 

S.783 

i . 

36 

287 

6,149 


862 

106 



S'S 52 

34 

1,400 

6 368 

39 

1,600 

107 


5 , .)»■ , 

S.23' 

■32: 

I 387 

5852 


' .1,150- 

loS 



4.707 

29 

837 

5267 


1 837 

p 



1985 

^24: 

I 625 

2388 

:; 29 :' 

I 700' 
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GREEN NATAL CANE: DISTANCE OF PLANTING. 


Manures: 20olh%. Concenlrated Suberphospkate per acre, s-jrds broadcast, i-^rd in rotes. 

^ Roivs in each Plot„ 


■■'No. 



Cut Nov. 5, 

1906. 

Cut August 5> 1907. 

of 

Plots. 

x..»istance oi i^ows j../iscance or oets 

Apart. Apart, 

Lbs. per 
Plot. 

Tons per 
Acre. 

Lbs. per Tons per 
Plot. Acre. 






lbs. 

lbs. 

4 B 



2882 

36 

SO 

T 3 







C 

.109 

5 feet 3 

feet 

6.229 

38 

1,862 

3 







3 

« 10 

' 4 

j) 

5.282 

33 

25 

c 

in 

»j * 5 

» 

&768 

36 

100 

iw 

c 








1 12 

6 

}» 

6304 

39 

800 

a 

JSS 

.113 

6 feet 3 

» 

7573 

47 

662 

dt 

k. 








214 

4 


7307 

45 

1,337 

'■'■S 







U 


. )j S 

» 

00 

xO 

47 

1,975 





Cut Nov. 4, 

1905- 

Cut Sept. 7, 1907. 

116 

6 


3,185. 

19 

I ,812 

4,585 28 1,312 

117 i 

7 feet 3 


3,646 

22 

hS 7 S 

4,890 30 1,125 

118 

4 


3340 

20 

1.750 

5,954 37 425 

319 

}? '5 

It 

3-346 

20 

1,825 

4,794 29 1,925 

120 

, 6 

it 

2 827 

*7 

L 337 

4,247 26 1,087 

■iB 


... 

1,499 

18 

>,475 

2,470 30 1,750 


The highest absolute yield from the “Distance of Planting” experi- 
ment was secured from a plot in which the rows were spaced at 7 feet 
and the sets 4 feet apart in the rows. The average return from the 6 feet 
rows was 34 tons 621 lb., and from the 7 feet rows 35 tons 170 ft., per acre. 
Economy in labour would further recommend the latter spacing. Even 
the lighter yielding Green Fatal cane apparently benefits from the larger 
feeding area afforded by six and seven foot sowing. 
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'To Dirbctoe Experiment Stations. — 

The ’ weather throiighoiitThe past month has not been very favourable 
ior harvesting the various* crops. Eain fell on eleven da^^s/ and the total 
for the mouth was 2*04 inches. Considering the weather, however, I am 
glad to say that_all crops harvested have been taken off the land in very 
"fair condition. .Section A, Indian oats (Quantities of Water Experi- 
ments )— these are to be threshed at the Weenen Steam Mills at the earliest 
.opportunity, and a report furnished;- — Cape barley, also intended for 
seed; and half plots of Algerian oats harvested for forage and baled, the 
•balance being left ior seed. 

The Lucerne Cultivation Plots and Drainage Experiment Section 
have been harvested, and good .results secured from this first cutting. 

A crop of barley wheat has also been taken off and promises a fair 
yield of clean grain. This is the earliest -by some six weeks of the thirteen 
’Varieties of wheat grown at the Station. Other varieties, however, will 
be found more profitable. 

The field of onions planted out last month has made very good 
growth. 

I have transplanted about 4,000 tobacco plants for cigarette leaf, and 
.about 5,000 for pipe leaf, the weather not being favourable for extensive 
planting during ihe month, but every effort will be made to push on with 
•this work whenever a favourable opportunity occurs. 

Land has been prepared for the reception of the twenty-two varie- 
ties of cotton seed now to hand. 

The members of the Land Board visited the Station during their tour 
•of inspection during the month. 

W. HOSKING, 

Curator. 


•WEENBK, 


Eeport for September and October. 

During the month of September the principal work carried out on 
•the Orchard has been as follows: — 

Ploughing and planting beans (common kafir) in Section 1. The 
beans were broadcasted on the , land after ploughing, and harrowed in. 
In a month or two these beans will be ploughed in as a ^"^green manure,” 
In February the land will be again planted with Canadian Wonder beans 
which will be allowed to seed, as the latest part of the summer is the best 
-time to grow beans for seed. The plougbing-in of the beans will greatly 
improve the condition of the soil 'for the trees, adding both nitrogen .and 
•humus, which ■ are both very necessary in an or&ard. Humus is very 
necessary here, as the soil is still raw and inclined|tb cake after irrigation.. 
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Two poiincls of superpliosphate have been applied to eacli tree in 
BectionS; 5^, 6 and 7.'/ Theniiamtre on' 'Section 5— ^'^TJncnltivated/'’ — ^^vas- 
applied to the surface on a damp day and slightly The manure 

on Sections O and 7 was applied in a circle aroiind the tree and forked in. 

The cultivator has been kept going among the trees and all weeds c](?se 
to the trees hoed out by hand. * 

The main work during October has been hoeing to keep down weeds- 
and the cultivating of stra'wberries, etc. The early crop of strawberries' 
has been a failure this season; very little fruit setting on the plants. I 
believe the reason for this was that we ha vo had sever aT very liot^ dry 
winds which seemed to scorch the flowers and prevented the fruit' from 
setting. If the plants could be iniilelied with a good thickness of straw;,. 
I think the flowers and fruit would be protected from the scorching effect 
of the reflection of the sun’s rays off the light-coloured soil. The straw- 
berry plants are large and healthy and are now flowering again^ and I 
hope the main crop will be better than the early one. 

Section 4 and the Citrus Sections have been ploughed and Section o* 
hand hoed. This latter section takes a lot of time to keep clean. There 
is a very noticeable difference already between Section 5' (just cultivated 
sufficiently to keep down weeds) and Section 6' (which, is frequently cul- 
tivated). The trees in Section 6 are much larger than those in Section 5.. 

I have been busy with summer pruning and thinning fruit.. Some 
of the Japanese plums required a lot of thinning, especially the nn- 
priined trees in Section 2y which would 'have suffered severely from the* 
weight of the fruit had they not been thinned. 

Many of tlie peaches Imve a fair quantity of fruit on, as also have a 
few apricots, which are close on ripening. 

The trees in general have made fairly good growth.. The vines are‘ 
looking w'ell and some of the varieties are carrying a few’* bunches of gva])os 
each. So far there have been no signs of anthracnose^ owing, no doubt,, 
to the two sprayings of Bordeaux inixtiu'e, one' of wdiieh was applied in 
the autumn and the other in the spring just before tlie buds burst into 
growth. I have noticed vines belonging to one of tlie settlers Iku’c suffer- 
ing badly from this fungus. 

On the 29fch inst. the members of the Land Board, accompanied 1)Y 
the Prime Minister, looked over the Orchard. 

t: r. m. pole, 

^ ;; ^ ■ . ©rchardist. 

V WIKKEL SPRIJIT. 


To ^Dieugtor Experiment Stations. — 

With the exception of 30 or 40 tons left for planting purposes, all 
of the cane was eat und trucked to the mill and to planters, the total 
amount dispatchecl -hf ng 556,618 Bbs., or 278^ short tons.. The results- 




BARLEY WHEAT AT WEENEN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Grown under Irrigation. 
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from the Distance of Planting Uba cane varied, veiy little from last yearns 
results, the total difference from the whole section being only 137 
Appended are the results for the two seasons for comparison:— 

DISTANCE OF PLANTING UBA CANE. 


Plots. 1 

Area. ; . 

Feet 

between 

Rows. 

Feet 

between 

Sets, 

Cut January , 

1906. 

Cut September, 1907 

I .bs, 
per plot. 

Tons 
per acre. 

Lbs. 
per plot. 

Tons 
per acre. 










lbs. 



lbs. 





feet 

3 

feet 

948 

28 

1,880 

1,481 

48 

860 

■,■73' 


f 

■ 



»» 

4,120 

30 

1,800 

45513 

33 

1.89s 

74 


\ 

‘1 

J’ 

4 

51 

4,811 

36 

165 

4.73J 

35 

965 



- 1 '^ 











75 


of an acre. 


11 

■ ■"■5' 

51 

4,88b 

36 

1,200'.'. 


31 

I.79S 

76 


N 


J5 

6 

5’ 

4.954 

37 

310 

4,312 

32 

Sis 

77 

' 




3 

„ • 

5.853 

36 

1,162 

S.378 

33 

1,225 

7S 




J? 

4 

15 

4,123 

25 

537 

55<^44 

31 

1,050 

79 


of an acre. 

}} 

•J 

5, 

55 

5,001 

31 

512 

5.189 

33 

612 

80 



)i 


6 

55 

4,921 

30 

Ii5t2 

5=098 

3r 

1,700 

8i 


f 

7' 


3 

55 

5.853 

31 

920 

6,198 1 

■ ' 1 

33 

628 

82 


j - 


?» 

4 

■ >5 

5.500 

29 

LI25 

5.497 

29 

1,092 



J 











S3 


of an acre. 


» 

5 

15 

5.545 

29 

1,609 

5.228 

'■;;28 „ 

201 

84 

j 




6 

■ ?5 ■ ■ 

4.859 

26 

239 

4.518 

24 

568 






3 

■■ 1:5 : ■■■ 

1,062 

22 

1,666 

1. 149 

;24'' 

1 5407 


Total yield ... ... 62,430 lbs. 62,567 lbs. 


Eesults tabulated from the Green Fatal and Lousier canes show a 
marked decrease from the ratoon crop. It is very evident that ligKL 
sandy soils are not suitable for these canes; and, as arranged with you, 
an experiment will be carried out on dark, heavy soils. 

The usual farm work is progressing very satisfactorily. Two teams 
are continually ploughing. Weeds are growing very fast, having had a 
good start owing to all hands attending to the cane-cutting, etc. 

Asparagus and rhubarb plants were transplanted into permanent 
beds and are making fair growth. The onions have every appearance of 
returning an excellent yield. 

Most of the trees have been pruned in the orchard ; and land is 
being prepared for planting 5,000 more pineapples. 
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The oxen, though constantly working for the past three uionths, are 
in good condition and show little signs of lagging. 

The three students now stationed here are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. , , 

Two varieties of barley were harvested during the nioiith, viz., 
Smyrna and' Cyprus. The' former Menesuien gave a good yield of grain, 
blit the grain is rather dark, while the C.yprus, giving a lighter yield, is 
a good, sound/ well-formed seed, of a good colour. 

; W. JOHAhTSEN*, , 

Manager. 


Gardening Notes for December, 

By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 
KITCHEN GAEDEN. 

The main sowing of cauliflower should be put in this month for planting 
out in February. The two best varieties for Natal are the well known 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant and Early London. With high eultivation the 
first-named variety can be grown to an enormous size. Specimens have 
been grown in this Colony weighing 24 Ifes. and of fine quality. -The seed 
bed should be well prepared before sowing and the soil enriched with we,ll- 
’decayed manure dug in and thoroughly incorporated with the soil. Sow 
the seed thinly and evenly and shade immediately with some kind of litter 
such as hay or straw. If the seed has been sown too thickly it will be a 
good plan to prick out the young seedlings when about two weeks old on 
to another well-prepared bed, leaving sufficient space between to allow of 
each being lifted with a ball of soil when large enough to be p]ant(‘(1 out. 
By this method healthier and stronger plants are produced than wlien 
planted out direct from a crowded seed bed. 'Water the bed twice a day, 
morning and evening, in dry weather. 

If cabbage aphis appears, use a little lime in the water occasionally — 
the common Colonial lime that has been well slaked, not fresh stone lime, 
which is too strong and will burn the leaves. 

If celery has not been sown it should be put in at once, as it is very 
slow during the seedling stage and requires quite three months from 
sowing before the young plants are strong enough for planting out, ‘V^rhat- 
ever shading has been provided for the celery bed must be removed in dull 
and wet weather, but replaced again on hot. days until the seedlings are 
strong enough to withstand the heat, as, until this stage has been reached, 
a few hours of hot sunshine will wither them up past recovery. 
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A later sowing of tomato may be made tliis montli for succession^ and 
where there is little or no frost in winter further sowing niay be con- 
tiiiued during January and February. 

Sow also for succession French beans, cabbage, carrot, beet, lettuce, 
radish, onion, leek, mustard and cress. 

One of the finest lettuces to grow now is “Webb’s Wonderful.” Sown 
in rich soil and planted two feet or more apart, immense heads can be 
obtained quite as tender as the smaller sorts. 

Stake and tie up tomato plants as required, and when the fruit has 
set give occasional doses of liquid manure. If extra fine fruits are re- 
quired, pinch out the laterals and disbud freely. 

FLO WEE GAEDEN. 

All the tender varieties of flower seeds may still be sown this month 
for flowering in March and April, such as Balsams, Cockscomb, Portulaea, 
Marigold, Sunflower, Cosmos, Centaur ea America7ia, iJfasturtiuin, Zinnia, 
etc. Sow also Aster, Phlox, Bianthus, Candytuft, Ohrysanthemum 
tricolor, Galandrinia, Carnation, Coreopsis, Heliopsis, Hunnemannia and 
lielichrysiim, Gaillarclia double and the large single perennial. 

Carnation seed should be sown in tins or shallow boxes, well drained, 
using good soil. A large proportion of fine double flowers may be ob- 
tained from Douglas’s Selfs and Fancies, which if sowm now wdll bloom 
.next spring and early summer. The young seedlings should be pricked 
out a few inches apart into other boxes or a small bed from which they 
.may be finally planted out when large enough. The Everblooming Mai- 
.maison Carnation should also be sown now for spring flowering. This is 
-a fine strain, and will produce a large quantity of sweetly scented double 
flowers of all shades. 

The Centaur ea Americana is a grand acquisition to the list of garden 
flowers, and is very easily grown from seed, whch should be sown at once. 
In good soil it will grow four or five feet in height, producing large rosy 
lilac flowers in profusion on long straight stems, and is therefore good for 
..cutting. ■ 

The Galandrinia is another flower seldom seen in Hatal gardens. 
The flower resembles a Portulaea, but is borne on stems 9 or 12 inches 
.long. Colour, rosy lilac; and very free flowering. 

Violet roots for winter flowering may be planted this ‘montli. The 
most useful varieties are The 025ar — single blue and wEte ; — Princess of 
“Wales — single pale blue; — Kaiser Wilhelm — ^large sin^e purple;— 
.Neapolitan — double lavendar; — Swanlej White — double white. Dig out 
a trench and fill in with good soil and well decayed manure, and plant 
.9 or 12 inches apart. 

The herbaceous border should be well attended to this month. Give 
lionid manure, to Perennial Phlox, Pentstemons, Cannas, Eudbeekias, etc., 
that are beginning to bloom. 
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Plant out Clirysantlieiiiiims- in rieli soil and imxleli th.e surface round, 
each plant with old iiiaiiure. There is nothing checks them so niiich as 
hardening of the soil about the roots caused In- the frequent ■watering re- 
required in dry, hot weatlier. Moreover^ ^Yiih a good innleli less watering is^ 
required as the inoistiire is conserved. 

Plants of the beaiitiM Mina lobata should be put in now for autumn 
flowering. This is a grand creeper for verandah trellis or porch, and with 
a warm aspect will continue to flower all the winter. 

The Bignonia Vemisin (Golden Shower), also a winter bloomer, may 
be planted now. 

All kinds of evergreen fniit trees should be planted without delay,, 
such as orange, naartje, lemon, linie, loquat, guava, etc., also evergreen 
fence plants such as Thuja, Japan Privet and Eugenia. Eor fences these* 
are usually planted half a yard apart. 


A VETEEINAEY QUEIY. 

To THE Editor of the ‘^hlGRicuLTURAL Journal."' 

Sib,— Can you kindly inform me what is best to be done in the* 
following ease : — 

I have a black horse, in good condition, but do what I will I cannot 
cure the hair falling ofl; his face and head. For some time I liave used 
paraffin and castor oil, and several times I tliought he was cured ! Ilaii' 
restarted, but it comes on again very suddenly — first showing a dirty face 
and next clay the hair is all off again. Otherwise his coat is splendid. I 
have washed the stable out with Little’s dip, 1;)ut witliout success. 

Thanking you in anticipation,— Yours, etc., S. 

[The above letter was referred to the Chief of the Veterinary Division 
(Mr. W. M. Power), wlio furnishes the following note: — 

An ointment composed of the following— tinct. iodine, 1 drm.p 
mercury ointment, strong, 2 clrms:| and vaseline, 2 ozs.— should be applied 
three times in one week and washed off the following day after each 
dressing with a little warm water to which a little sheep dip has been 
added Manger, headstalls, bridles, etc., should also be thoroughly dis- 
infected.;:'/^';...:'' 

Treatment ot- these lines has been found most effective in many cases- 
of this disease.] 
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STEAM PLOTJGITS. 


To THE EdITOE of THE “AGEICULTUEAL JoUKNAL.*’ 

SiR,f — 111 view of the possibility of East Coast Eever deniicliiig the 
country of oxen, I wish to . gather all the information necessary before 
piirchasing a steam ploughing outfit, and will be glad if yon could kindly 
.give replies to the following questions : — 

(1) What is the best type of engine and plough? 

(2) What is price of same and working cost? 

(3) Can engine be used for ordinary traction purposes? 

(4) Wliat is plonghing capacity per clay? 

(5) Gan deeper tillage be done than with the ordinary ox plongh? — 
Yours, etc., 

[There are two entirely different systems of steam ploughing, each 
of wliieli has its advocates. The first system is that in which the engine 
or engines remain stationary whilst the plough is hauled across the ground 
by means of a steel cable. In this system, again, there are two variations : 
either one or two engines may he used. In the former case the one engine 
hauls both ways by means of an anchored pulley at the other end of the 
furrows. The second system is that known as direct traction. 

For a hilly coimtry like Yatal, the cable system is undoubtedly the 
better one, the two-engine type being preferable to the single-engiixe. 
The initial expense is, of eoiirse, heavy. For example, a set of two engines 
(including 1,<SOO yards of steel cable) would cost about £2,800 ; a 4-furrow 
(say) balance plough would run into about £200: a eultivator, with 
nine and eleven tyiies, would also cost about £200 ; and a barrow about 
£140. In addition, a watereart, with hand-pump and suction and delivery 
pipes, would run- into about £10. As regards working expenses, the 
wages of a chargenian, an engineer for each engine, and one nr two 
natives, must be taken into consideration, in addition to purchase of coal 
and transport of coal and water. These latter expenses, of course, will 
vary with circumstances. 

For the direct traction system, an engine will cost, roughly, from 
£700 to £900 or more.. There are several direct traction outfits at work 
in different . parts of the country ; and on ground which is Tnm gnoughj 
to furnish a firm track for the engine, they work satisfactorily. 

The engines in either system can, of course, be used for ordinary 
traction purposes, and may also be used stationary. 

It is difficult ‘to state anything definite as regards ploughing capacity 
per day, as everything depends on the nature of the ground. As regards 
the cable system, it is stated that 20 to 30 acres per day can he done 
“'under favourable conditions with the tackle in perfect •order.’' Tillage 
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can,, of course, be clone far deeper than with the ordinary ox-ploiigh ; and 
this fact constitutes one of the great benefits of ploughing by steam 
power. Ploughs are made to work to a depth of 80 inches ; and, OAviiig 
to the deeper loosening of the soil and to the excellent preparation of tlie 
surface, the injurious elfeets of drought or excessive rain are considerably 
olmated.— En.] 


POTATO-GROWING EXTRAORDINARY. 


To THE Editor oe the “Agricultural Jourkal.''** 

SiK, — In tiie September number of the Journal an example of 
^Totato-Growing Extraordinary’'" was given, but I think a crop of 
potatoes I reaped last January exceeded the one obtained by Mr. Konig- 
kramer. 

I had acres of ordinary land turned over in September, 1906, and 
gave it a good dressing of kraal manure. I then ploughed the land again, 
drilled it — drills 2 feet apart, — and planted the seed (^^Up-to-Date”). 
Some of the seed was cut; and the distance apart was two feet. The 
drills were closed with the harrow, turned upside down. I ran the weeder 
orer the field twice every day till the potatoes were up, and then scarified 
them; and, when high enough, they were earthed up, also with the 
searifiier. On January 28tli, 1907, I started getting the potatoes np, using 
a potato-digger, and the total I got from the field was 221 bags. As to 
size and weight, I don’t think they could be beaten, the average weight 
being 1-| lb. each, the smallest potato being f lb. and the largest 2J lbs. 
I have plenty of witnesses to prove this. 

As to the question -whether potato-growing pays : I sent 150 ])ags of 
those potatoes to the market, and they realised 2s. 8d. pei: bagD Expenses 
were: Sacks, 7d. each: rail, 5|d. ; transport, 9d. — total, Is. 9:[d,, besides 
dues and eommission, seed, and labour. This speaks for itself. 'I send no 
more potatoes awmy, nor have I planted any since. 

At the same time, I also planted a field — three acres of vlei laml' — • 
with ^^Early Rose,’’ using potato fertilizer as manure, but owing to heavy 
rains they were all swamped. 

You are at liberty to publish this. — Yours, etc., 

■" \P.jWEENER.v:',' 

Grovehurst Park, 

Beaumont. 

P.S. — I forgot to mention the quantity of seed: Eight bags of "^'Up- 
to-Date” were planted. Potatoes "were small ; the larger ones were cut. 
There was no hand-hoeing, and the scarifying and earthing up I did my- 
self. I also worked the digger. — P.W. 
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WOOD ASHES. 


To THE EdITOB of THE ‘•’‘'AGKICULTUEAL JoUKlSrAL."'’ 

SiE^ — -Can you inform me through the medium of the Agricultural 
Journal what the fertilising value of a ton of wood ash is ? \YhdLt quantity 
should be applied for a dressing on average poor land? Miat would be 
the most suitable crops to fertilise with ashes? Would the benefit of 
applying wood ash to lights sandy soil be 'equal to applying it to heavy 
vlei land? Thanking you in anticipation, — ^Yours, etc., 

^^MOOI EIVEE.^^ 

Mr. E. E. Sawer (Director of Experiment Stations), to whom they 
above letter was referred, replies 

ITiileached wood ash may be regarded as a valuable potash manure, 
containing from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent, of this ingredient in a form 
wdiieh is readily available for the use of plants. Higher percentages of 
potash are obtained from young sap-wood and leaves than from mature 
timber. Coal ash is practically worthless as a source of potash. Wood 
ash also contains about 2 per cent, phosphoric acid and some 30 per cent, 
lime, and has a consequent approximate value of £2 19s. per short ton, 
calculated on the average unit values adopted for fertilisers sold on the 
IsTatal market (vide Bulletin Ho. 12, 1906) . Ten times the quantity of 
wood ash would be required to secure results approximating to those ob- 
tained from a given dressing of the chloride (muriate) of potash, and as- 
100 lb. per acre of the latter fertiliser has often been found an economic 
application, 1,000 lb. of wood ash could probably be profitably employed 
in most cases. The ash has a further beneficial effect in obviating the 
attacks of insect pests to which it is markedly noxious, and both in this 
connection and from the manurial standpoint is particularly suitable for 
employment -with tobacco, potatoes, legumes, and such cruciferous crops 
as cabbage and cauliflower. Leachin is less rapid and residual effects 
are more marked in a clay soil than in sandy loams, and the lime con- 
tent of the ash exerts an opening and flocculating action on stiff lands. 


APIGULTUEE: A EISIHG IHDHSTEY. 


To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural Jourhal."^ 

Sir, — It is a great source of pleasure to me to see what gigantic 
strides hee-culture has made in this Colony wdthin the last few years. 
Where a few- people kept a hive or two for the purpose of providing honey 
for their owm table, there are now hundreds who keep apiaries on quite a 
large scale, and are buying up all kinds, of cans and jars to fill with honey 
for Hatal consumption. 
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The old box^^ home-made hive is now going out of date,, and 

giving pla.ce to up-to-date modern hives. I can quite nnderstarid tiiis^ 
and am confident that the bee-keeper who has tried one of these hives 
would never go back to the old antiquated bee-smothering box hive, in 
which 3ml get pollen, biood and honey in one confused mass. I person- 
ally have never used one of the home-made hiyes^ but I was present one 
day at tbe opening of one owned by an apiarist who had never tried 
frame hives. On opening the hive, he had to cut away the combs from 
the roof and slice off the layer of comb containing the honey^ after which 
operation he calmly dropped each comb — shining with honey as it was— 
pellmell into the box^ thus killing and smothering scores of^bees, as well 
as damaging the young brood. He seemed quite happy and contented 
with himself. I advised him to get a Danzienbaker hive from Steel, 
Murray & Co., which lie did, and he is now gradually replacing all his 
boxes with Banzenbaker hives. Heedless to say, he gets more honey and 
more money. 

Many beginners in bee-ciilture are troubled and disheartened by a 
new swarm clearing out of a new hive a day of so after ^diiving.;’’ even 
though the queen’s wings are clipped. This can easily be righted by 
tacking a strip of queen- excluder zinc over the entrance. The bees will 
probably swarm out, but the queen is caged, and the swarm is bound to 
return to lier, and will eventually settle down to work, I know of many 
beginners wlio liave lost their first swarm by trusting solely to the .queen’s 
dipped wings, but it is a well known fact that bees will carry their queen 
away bodily, even though her wings be clipped. . 

I should be glad if any of your many readers would kindly give us 
their experience of - growing 

BncKWHEAr ron Bees. 

The Ainericiins are great advocates of this plant as a honey produeer. I 
have sown a. patch as a trial, and it is now in full bloom, I am watching 
it carefully, but it seems rather a failure, as far as bees are eoneerned, .as 
I do not see many bees at work on it. Yet there must be a coiisidera'l)le 
amount of honey there and easy to get at, as I notice flies and all kinds of 
insects at work on its flowers. There are a few bees occasionally on it, 
but they seem to tlit very rapidly from flower to flower^ never stopping 
for more than a second on each. 

Mignonette seems to be one of the best honey plants in a garden. 
You can always depend on finding a bed of this sweet-scented annual 
covered with., bees. 

■ jSTow that the summer has arrived, each, hive should be on a stand with 
legs, and each leg should be -inserted into a. small tin can, filled with, 
paraffin and water, to keep ants out of the hive. Ants are g,roat]y to be 
feared, cspec-iaily if a colony is weak. About a montli ago, <i small swarm 
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of ini lie siicldeiily left their hive, although it contained brood in all stages. 
On examiiiatioii I found a nest of ants under the liive^ and the ants were 
filing up the legs in hundreds. I adopted the old plan of putting the 
legs in paraffin and water, and I have had neither ants nor any other 
trouble in the hive since, il: very strong colony will keep the ants out, ^ 
but, in the ease of a weak swarm/ the ants take complete possession. 
Progs and toads are also great enemies of the honey bee, especially when 
the hive is right on the ground, without a stand. The frogs will just sit 
on the alighting board, and imniediateh^ a bee |iops out to see what is 
thumpiug about on his verandah, he is captured and eaten at once. This 
usually happens at night. . There is little to fear from these gentlemen 
provided the hive is on a stand, although they are occasionally known to 
leap up on to the alighting board in search of their prey, but this rarely 
happens. — Yours, etc., 

OBSEEVEE. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

[See ^^Yotes and Comments.^/] 


Gfop Reports for Octoh&r, 


The month of October was eharaeterised, as regards meteorological con- 
ditions, by a sufficiency of rain in practically all the districts of the Colony 
from wliicli we have received reports. Pour reports oply speak of ^^in- 
sufficient'’ rainfall; whilst on the other hand our Yqutu correspondent 
states that tbe rain in his distri^ has been excessive. Hailstoiins have 
commenced, and reports from Cllencoe Junction, AYyford, Ladysmith, Hew- 
eastle, Olivier's Hoek, Ykandlik, TTtrecht, Yryheid, Glenisla, Krantzkop, 
and Grey town, report clamage done — in most cases vslight. In Yqutu 
district considerable damage was done by high winds. 

Eeports regarding the mealie crop are commencing to come in. Our 
correspondents at Olivier’s Hoek, Newcastle, Krantzkop, Maputa, Muden, 
Glencoe Junction, Tngogo, Nkaiidhla, New Guelderland, and Darnall, 
state that the prospects of the crop in their respective districts are very 
promising. As far as can be seen, the potato and forage crops are doing 
well : and such reports as we have received of - the wattle bark crop indicate 
favouralfie prospects. Notwithstanding damage, doubtless done by hail- 
storms, the prospects of , the fruit crop are reported good, and apparently 
good results will be obtained. ^ Camphor, cinnainon and pimento are 
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doing very well on tlie coast; and clrieory is being tried at Muden for 
tbe first time this season. Onr Tongaat correspondent, writing on the 
1st ITovember, reported that cane planting in liis district was then about 
eompletedy and the earlier planted canes were coming up very well. 

Prices of live stock are reported good in the ISfePs Exists Eiehraond^ 
Mands Kop, Creighton, Hiineville, Eiet Ylei, Ladysmith, Glenisla, Seven 
Oaks, Newcastle, and Pinetown districts. The prices of eggs and poultry 
have been low in most districts from which reports have been received. 
Milk and butter have, on the other hand, been, generally speaking, high. 

Locusts are being reported upon by most of onr correspondents ; par- 
ticnlars of their movements (compiled from his own reports) are given by 
the Entomologist, in his monthly ‘^^Notes,^^ in another portion of this 
issue. 


South AfHoan Markets, 


The prices for live stock and animal and vegetable produce, realised on 
the principal South African markets during the month of October- 
November, have averaged as follows: — 

NATAL. 


Pietermaritzburg. 

The Market Master has furnished the following prices realised on 
the Maritzburg market during the month 

Live Stoci'^. — Fowls, 2b; ducks, 2s 6d; turkeys: cocks 12s, hens 5s 6d; 
guinea-fowls, 3s; rabbits, Is 6d. 

Afiimal Produce. — ^Bacon, 7d per ft ; ham, 9d per ft; lard, 8d per ft; 
pork, 5d per ft; eggs, lOd per dozen; butter, lOd per ft; cheese, 9d per 
ft ; hides, I'd per ft ; honey, 7d per ft. 

Tegeioile Produce. — Beans, 12s per 100 fts; buckwheat, 10s per 100 
fts; earth niits, 10s per muid; barley (green), £2 per ton; oats (green), 
-£1 10s per ton; lucerne: green £3 10s, dry £4 per ton; hay, £1 per ton; 
■amabela, 12s per muid; mealies, 9s 6d per mnid; Japanese millet, 4g 
per 100 fts; onions, 12s per 100 fts; peas, 8s 6cl per 100 fts; potatoes, 5s 
per 100 ft ; siinfiower seeds, 7s per 100 fts; sweet potatoes, 2s Gd per muid; 
tobacco, Gd per ft; bananas, Is 3d per 100; oranges, 4s per lOO ; naartjes, 
4s per 100 ; plums, 4d per ft. 
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DUKBAlSr. 

The Market Master reports the following average prices realised 
■dining the luoiith ended 15th November:- — 

Live Stock mid Ammal Prodiice—Suc^^^ pigs^, 5s 6d; fowls^ Is lOd; 
diid% 2s 7d; guinea-fowls^ 3s 3d rabbits. Is 3d; eggs, Is Id per dozen: 
butter, Is 2d per Tb ; pork, 314 per lb. 

Vegetable Produce, — ^^Amadmnbe, 3s per muid; earth nuts, 12s bd 
per inuid; Kafir corn, lOs per mnid; mealies, 10s per imiid; potatoes, 9s 
per muid; sweet potatoes, 4s 6d per niuid; turnips, £3 per ton. 


TEANSYAAL. 


JOHANNESBUEG. 

Mr. Alfred lYebb, produce agent, P.O. Box 2342, Joliannesburg re- 
presenting the farmers’ co-operative associations of the Cape Colony, has 
furnished the following prices realised on the Johannesburg market during 
the week ended 14th November. 

Market Prices, 

Live Stock. — Oxen: slaughter £8 to £16 each, dressed £1 17s 6d to 
£2 2s per 100 lbs; cows (milk), £16 to £33 ; sheep: slaughter hamels Ids 
to 24s each, dressed 5d to 5-|d per lb; pigs, 3d to 3-|d per lb, live weight; 
donkeys, £6 to £8 10s each; mules, £14 to £20; fowls, 2s to 3s; ducks, 
;3s to 3s 6d each; geese, 5s to 6s ; turkeys : cocks 10s to 16s, hens 5s to 7s. 

Animal Produce. — -Butter, Is to Is 6d per lb; eggs: new laid Is 9d 
to 2s, fresh Is 3d to Is 6d per dozen. 

Vegetable Produce. — Bran, 6s 9d to 7s per bag of 100 lbs net ; barley, 
7s to 7s 6d per bag of 160 Jbs net; beans (dry), £1 to £1 17s 6d per bag 
of 200 lbs net; chafll:, 2s 6d to 4s 6d per 100 lbs; forage, 4s 6d to 6s 3d 
per 100 lbs; Kafir corn, 11s to 12s 6d per bag of 200 lbs net; Ineerne 
(dry), 4s to 6s 3(1 per 100 lbs; mealies, Ss 9d to 9s 6d per bag of 200 
ibs net: onions, 16s 6(1 to £1 10s per bag of 120 lbs net; oats (seed), Cs 6d 
to 10s per bag of 130 lbs net; potatoes, 10s to 17s 6d, medium 5s to 9s 
fid per bag of 150 lbs net; sweet potatoes, 7s per bag of 120 ibs; turnips. 
Is ()d to 3s per ])ag; bananas, 2s to 4s per 100; grenadillas, 2s 6d to 3s 
fid per 100; lemons, 2s to 8s per 100; naartjes, 3s 6d to 6s per 100; 
nranges, 2s to 6s 6d per 100. 

Notes. 

Mr. Webb also contributes the following notes on the Johannesburg 
produce market: — 

Live Stock. — I have little to add in regard to this section since my 
last notes. Prices for both beef and pigs are somewhat easier, and supplies 
are coming forward freely. Best class mutton is also a trifle lower, 
whilst second-grade is sold down to 4Jd. Farmers continue to fprwai'd 
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ii,iix:ed wliieli is a great: mistake. iN^othiiig spoils >iiu^ sale of' 

gvM.ul iriiiiuols so .itnieh as beiiig' inferior stuff. The same eariu 
slii>n](i 1)0 laken in tiTioking sheep as ;ln taaiclvirig grairu :t*orage (U‘ Iikmo-uco 
(tai’e-hii grahissg and sehction will always pay well, aiul this (%‘niuni be 
lee oLleii dituied into the ears of' our ihrnier^ The piH^senl hapliaziinl 
way of doing b'lisiiiess must be altered if the l>est iliiaiieial resiilis are 
wa^uted, 

Potdtry .' — A large business coiitiuues to be done in this depa:rtinent, 
and prices will advance as Christmas approaclies. 

Butter . — This article is arriving in increasing quantities, some corn 
sigiimoiits being of excellent quality. -Considerable business caii be done' 
outside of the inorning market. 

Eggs dire still coming to hand in sufficient lots, and prices remain 
fairly firm at current rates. 

Mealies lifXYe shewn an advance of nearlv ten per cent, during the' 
month, but prices are expected to ea.se off towards tlie end of the year. The 
oversea market found by hiatal farmers has caused a sliortage in local! 
supplies, wliicli is reflected in dhe better prices obtainable. 

Kafi/r Oorn is firmer than known for many montlis, good quality botli 
Bed and White causing animated bidding. Much more can be consigned' 
to this market than is at ])resent comimr forward. 

Potatoes. — New season\s have ousted the old stock almost entirely, 
and prices for best qualities are fairly remune;L*ative. tAjiisignmeiits of 
the early varieties should be forwmrcled as quickly as possible. The re- 
cognised market weight per bag is now 150 lbs. 

Best dry Yellows are realising excellent irrices, and con- 
signments should be sent forward rogiihirly. 

Beans. — Best qualities Sugar and Bangoon. uva /inn at liiglu^st rates, 
whilst a good enquiry exists for Canadian W(mders. Kafir vnritdit's arc}' 
easier. 

Forage. — The market has been rather ])Oor]y sup])li(‘d in iliis article 
duriiig the niontlp and prices have accordingly remained above exj)e(;tii{.iom 
Yery litth* last seasoifis forage now comes to hand, supplic's being niosUy 
new seasoirks grown in this Colony, farmers should 1)o careful to sec tlnii 
the forage is ])roperly dried before being packed aud pressed. 

Lucerne Hay . — Almost the same remarks' apply to this article as to 
forage. Owing to the prolonged drought in the Cape Midlands very little- 
Colonial is coming forward. The locally grown article is, however, oi; 
splendid quality, and, being well-cut, pressed and wired”, reacci'.s ihe 
greatest credit upon the producers. 

^ Frw?*fi-~r-Cape strawberries, cherries and apricots Imve conic in, and the- 
fiiiit season may be said to have commenced. Yery fair ])rices generally 
obtain in this section, especially fob early consignments of now varieties.. 
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CAPE COLONY. 


Tlie following inforaiation lias been compiled from tlie last availalile 
report of the Cape Snperintendent of Agricultural Co-operation (for the 
m^eek ended IGth No.reniher), appearing in the Capa 

The produce market showed a tendency during the week iindeT review 
again to weaken slightly, but this may be attributed to merchants having 
Tulfilied country and oversea business; while buyers are being influenced 
to postpone iurther purchases as far. as possible in view of the near ap- 
;proacli of new' season’s pioduce. Oat hay has again weakened, and new 
..season’s crops are expected to reach a very low hgure. 

Live Btock and Ammal Produce. — Fowls: small Is 2d to Is 4d, 
medium Is 6d to Is lOd, large 2s 3d to 2s lOd; ducks, 3s to 3s 9d; tur- 
keys- cocks os to 9s each, hens 4s 6d to 6s 6d; geese, 3s (kl to 4s 9d; 
mstrich eggs, Is each (m demand) ; eggs: fresh 9s to 10s per 100, not 
guaranteed 8s to 9s 6d per 100 (supplies not equal to demand, and prices 
.are firm as quoted) ; butter, best. Is 4d wholesale, Is 9d retail; Colonial 
Cheddar cheese, 9 q to 10|d per lb, delivered Capetown ; Colonial Camem- 
bert cheese, 9s per dozen; Colonial National cream cheese, 4s 6d per 
•dozen. 

Yegetahle Produce .^ — Mereliaiits \vere offering 6s 14d per 150 
■.ib, delivered CapetoAvn Docks, for oats for e^oxt, the price having receded 
in consequence of the London market prices weakening. Tire attention 
of farmers still holding stocks of oats is invited to the fact that the local 
wlemand is comparatively very little, and that the new crops are expected 
to be large. Owing to a drop in the Australian wdieat prices, the local 
Tnarkct is sliglitiy easier, and buyers are now offer’ng 20s to 21s for 
•January andPebiuary deliveries, or 22s for immediate delivery, country 
••stations. 

The following pidces are recorded in respect of the week nnder 
review.: — 

Colonial wdieat, per 200 ib: New season’s, Caledon, 1st, 20s to 21s; 
Malmesbury, 20s 6c] to 22s; Moprreesburg, 20s to 20s (kl; Porterville- 
road, 21s to 22s Gd- 

Colonial oats, per 150 ib: Caledon, Ists, 6s to Gs 3cl; 2nds, 5s 6d to 
5s 9(1; Moorreesburg, Ts to 7s l|d; main line, 7s 3d to 7s 4d; Malnies- 
.bnry. "'s to 7s 3cl 

(Vilonial barley, per 150 lb; Moorreesburg, 7s 9cl to 8s; main line, Ss 
.to 8s Gd : Caledon, 7s 6d to 7s 9d, 

, Colonial rye. per 200 lb: Country .stations, 18s to 18s 6d, ex stores, 
Capetown, 18s 9d to 19s. 

Kafir corn, per 200 lb: Eed, 18s 9d to 14s; white, 12s Gd to 12s 9(1, 
stores, Capet owm. , 

Bran, per 100 tb, 5s 3d to 5s 44d, ex stores, Capetown. 
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MealieSj per 200 ex stores, Capetown: Fatal yellows^ 13s 6d to 13s- 
9d; O.ILC., small yellows. 13s 9cl to 14s; Fatal white coast, 13s to 13s 6(1; 
Eastern ProYiiiee Germans, none offering; Eastern Province mixed, 13s to- 
13s, 6d, , , ’ '.p ■ 

Forage, per 100 i'b: Colonial lucerne hay, 4s 6(1 to 4s 9d, ex stores,. 
Capetown. Colonial oat-hay, 3s 2d to 3s 3d, mam line statiom;, 3s to^ 
3s. lid, Moorreeshiirg and Malmesbury. Colonial fodder, 4s 6d to 4s 9 d,. 
(?.r stones, Capetown. Colonial compressed chaff, Is 8d to Is 9 d, main line- 
stations ; Is 3d to Is 7d, Moorreesburg and Malmesbury. 

Vegetables and Fiiiit: — Beans : green 7s 6d to 12s per bag, Fatal and 
sugar: 40s per bag (in demand) ; potatoes: new season^s 7s 6d to 10s 6d 
per bag, second quality 3s 6d to 5s 6d per bag; sweet potatoes, 6s to 7s 6d 
per bag (in demand) ; onions (new season^s), 11s to 12s 6d per bag; green 
peas (fresh) 6s to 8s 6d per bag: tomatoes, 4d to 6d per fb; apricots, Is 
to 5s per 100; plnms, Is to 4s per 100, small; Cape lemons, 6d to Is 3d 
per box of about 100-150; limes, 2s 6d to 6s per 100 (in demand); 
bananas, 17s to 18s per case, choicest, 20s to 24s per case; pineapples- 
(E.P.), 3s per dcizen; oranges, market has been over-supplied during the 
past week, consequently prices are lower than last week, excepting for- 
extra large, which sold from 6s to 10s per 100, medium 3s to 5s 6d per 
100, small Is 9d to 2s 6d per 100 ; naartjes : large 6s to 9s per 100, medinni 
2s 6d to 4s per 100 ; apples. Cape, 6s to 7s per 100 to 150, imported 35s- 
to 41s per cask. 

Kimberuey. 

Messrs. Janies Lawrence & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 301, Kimberley.,, 
supply the following report dated the 15tli Fovember: — 

The market is firm, and meals and flour have maintained last week’s- 
advanees. Mealies and kafir corn have also finned. Forage and oats- 
very plentiful and cheap. Bran lias not advanced in sympathy with meal. 
Chaff pleutifuL Lucerne hay in demand. Onions are weaker owing to- 
rn w SL^ason’s arriving. Fo demand for old scasoiFs potatoes, but ripe 
larger new season's are firm. Butter weaker. Eggs have advanced 
slightly. Large demand for fat. poultry. Oranges and naartjes, cabbages 
and cauliflowers in demand. Fair assortment of other fresh vegetables* 
Little doing in live stock. Fo demand for pigs. 

Live StoH\ — Oxen (good) prime, 600 lbs upwards, £10 to £15; cows 
(good) 450 lbs upwards, £5 10s to £8; calves, 5|d per lb dead weight; 
jugs, 100 Itis (clean), 3d to 3|d per lb live weight; lambs, 30 lbs, 11s to 
13s; hainels, 40 lbs to 45 lbs, 14s to 17s ; trek oxen, £7 to £8; riding 
horses, £10 10s to £27 10s; draught horses, £10 to £25; mares, £10 to- 
£25 ; fowls, Is 6d to 2s 6d; ducks, 3s to 3s 9d; turkeys, 7s to 15s. 

Animal Produce, — Butter: fresh Js to Is 4d, second quality 9d to lid 
per lb : eggs, Is 2cl to Is 5d per dozen; hams and bacon, 5d to 8d per lb. 
Vef/etahle Produce,— Bxan, 6s to 7s per bag of 100 lbs; barley, 7s Gd 
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IMl 


to 12s per bag of 163 lbs; beans: sugar 30s to 40s, Kafir 13s to 17s 6cl per 
bag of 203 tbs; cliaff: Colonial 6s 6d to 12s 6d per bale, Colonial pressed 
3s 3d to 4s per 100 lbs; forage: good 5s to 6s, inferior 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
per 100 lbs; Kafir com: South African mixed 9s 6d to 11s, white 12s 6d 
to 16s; Boer meal. Colonial: unsifted 29s to 31s 6d, sifted 30s to 36s; 
flour. Colonial, 17s to 18s per bag of 100 lbs; mealies: yellow Colonial 9& 
to 10s 6d, white Colonial (hard) 9s to 10s, mixed 8s 9d to 9s 9d, per 203 
lbs; mealie meal: O.E.C. 11s to 12s, white 11s th 12s per 183 Bs; 
Cape oats, 9s to 10s 6d per bag of 150 Bs ; lucerne hay, 3s 6d to 5s per 100 
lbs; onions, 22s 6d to 27s 6d per bag of 120 lbs; potatoes, 3s to 6s, new 9s 
to 16s, local district 7s to 10s; tobacco: good 4d to 7d per B, inferior 2d 
per B ; wheat, 20s to 24s per bag of 203 Bs; oranges, 5s to 9s per 100; 
lemons, 2s to 4s per 100; naartjes, 4s to 6s per 100; pineapples, 3s to 4s 
per dozen, 

OEAKGE EIVEE COLONY. 

Bloemfontein. 

The Bloemfontein Weekly Post publishes the following prices realised 
on the Bloemfontein market on Saturday, 16th November:— 

Live Stock and Animal Produce. — Bowls, 2s 3d to 2s 9d; dressed 
fowls, 2s 6d to 3s; geese, 5s to 6s; ducks, 2s 9d to 3s; eggs. Is to Is 3cl 
per dozen; butter, Is 3d to Is 9d per B. 

Yegetaile Produce.— Meslies, 7s 6d to 10s 3d per bag; Kafir corn, 
14s to 15s per bag; oat hay, 5s to 6s 3d per 100 Bs; chaff, 4s 6d to 5s 
9d per 100 Bs; Kafir corn chaff, 2s fid to 4s per bale; barley, 8s to IDs 
per bag; bran, 7s fid per bag; oats, 10s to 11s per bag; potatoes, 7s 6d to 
12s per bag; oranges, 5s to -Ss per 100; pineapples, Is 6d to 2s fid per 
dozen; apples, 5s to 8s per 100. 


WOOL, MOHAIE, ETC. 

Messrs. W. Dunn & Co., Durban, in the course of their report on 
wool, mohair, etc., give the following prices: — 

Wool. 

On the market this week there were 3,000 bales offered, of which 
about 1,500 bales were declared not sold, as prices offered were |d. to fd^ 
under valuation. The drop in the market is due no doubt to the financial 
trouble in America, but we hope for an improvement shortly. 

Transvaal and West O.B.O. 

Good long light, 12 months, 7d to 8d; average ditto, to 7|cl; 
heavy inferior ditto, 5|d to 6id; superior short clean, 6|d to 7^d; earthy 
heavy ditto, 5d to 5|d, 
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HarrismMb and Vrede District. 

C'lOO'l 12 TnontliSj 7|d to 8:|d ; average ditto, 61(1 to Id ; sliort 

dean, 6-!) (iiontiis.. Old to 7d; lieav 3 ’‘ inferior, 12 inontlis, 6d io did ; eartdry 
heavy, old to oidi ; av(3rage fair ditto^ 6d to 6:|;(I 

Native Wools. 

Basutoland^ 6 |d to 'IJdj East Griqualand.^ 7|d to 

Mohaie. 

The staple lias been stagnant. Out of 150 bales 

oSered, about ten were declared sold. We do not expect an improvenient 
for some time. Stocks in town are about 700 bales, principally mixed. 

We (]^uote : — Superior long sorted O.E.C. and Transvaal, 13d to lold; 
fair average, ll-ld to 12d; mixed, 10|d to lid; coloured aaid, keinpy, 7d 
to 8|d. ' 

Hides and Skins. 

Hides, — Superior sun dried, 6|Ab to 7d; damaged, 5-|(i to 6d; salted, 
6d to 6|d. 

Sheep Shins, — Sound skins are quoted at 6cl to 6|d; damaged, 4d; 
average, 5-Jd to 6d; mixed parcels, 4Jd to 5|d. 

Ooai Shins, — Sound skins, 5d to 6d; average, 4d to 5d. 

Angora Shins, — Sound, 5d to 6d ; damaged, 2§(k 


The Oversea SVlaixe Market, 


THE POSITIOiT IF OOTOBEB-. 


The following information regarding tbe oversea maize market in October 
bas been compiled from Beetd^ohm^s Evening Corn Trade List:— 

Week Ended Gctgbee 4tii. 

During this week maize values furtlier rather improved, partly in 
sympathy with the firmness in wheat and partly owing to tlie smalhu* 
shipments, but there was no activity in the demand. 

Advices concerning the Eoiimanian crop continued very xinf a voiu> 
able. The official indication during the week under review was for a 
crop not much exceeding five million quarters, against 14,700,01)0 
quarters last year; in other words, this seasons production looks like being 
less than the ordinary annual consumption, so that stocks of old corn 
carried forward may be required to supply the deficit. From America the 
crop reports were rather more favourable ; but there appeared no doubt 
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that both the maize and oats crops' in America this year will show large 
deficiencies compared with last year: ’ One correspondent of the 
Trade List, in faefi remarks that for the first time for a good many years 
tlie inaize crop is a partial failure in both America and Europe^ and as the 
price of wheat is evidently going to rule at 40s. to 45s., the value of maize 
ought to reach 30s. to be in proper proportion. 

The speculative demand for maize improved decidedly during the 

Week EiSTDED October llTH, . 

and ])riees had advanced about Is. per quarter. . The continued very im- 
favourable reports regarding the Eoumanian crop, and the difficulty of 
buying old corn there, added to the official indication that the American 
crop is 475 million bushels less than last year, have, it is stated, com- 
bined to bring home to buyers that maize, like wheat, and partly in sym- 
pathy with that article, is likely to be very dear before many months are 
past, • 

Argentina continued to '^exceed all expectations^^ in the inatter of 
maize exports. It was considered not at all improbable, however, thar 
these shipments will come to an end much earlier than is usual, as there 
is no doubt that the high prices , obtainable have attracted a large propor- 
tion of the surplus this season at an earlier date than usual. 

Week Eetded October 18th. 

With relatively small shipments to Europe the previous week and 
continued very unfavourable crop reports from South-Eastern Europe, 
prices of maize were further decidedly advanced this week, but the de- 
mand was evidently cheeked thereby. Up to 29s. per 480 Tbs. was paid 
for Dan-Gal-Eox steamer afloat, and 28s. 9d. for 20 Oct.-Nov. shipments 
of La Plata. Argentina again made a relatively good shipment during 
the week; but for distant shipraents there were very few sellers, and there 
•was considered to be little doubt that the surplus was ra'»"‘idly coining to an 
end. 

During the 

Week Ehbed October 25th 

tliere was a very poor demand for maize, and prices gradually gave way— 
not because of any pressure to sell, but rather owing to sheer absence /f 
demand. There were no sales of cargoes. In Mark Lane spot values de- 
clined about sixpence per quarter on the week, with a poor demand, al- 
though supplies w^ere by no means large. 

Crop reports from Eoumania remained very unfavourable. The pre- 
liminary official estimate of the crop was 7,250,000 quarters, against 
16,000,000 quarters last season; but the Corn Trade List's Ibrail cor- 
respondent, writing on the 21st October, did not believe that even this 
total would be reached, his opinion being that there would be very little 
exportable surplus. The home requirements of Eoumania were, indeed, 
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iced at about 6^000^000 quarters. The Lisfs correspondent added that 
3 new corn was arriving in very poor condition, and that consequently 
B'oiild be dangerous to ship even with a good admixture of old maize. 

STATISTICS. 

With very little maize forthcoming from Eoumania, and very little 
> from America until next January, the Argentine supplies in tlie next 
30 months will naturally become a very important factor. Usually by 
end of October 'lO to 80 per cent, of the total surplus has been ex- 
ted from that country ; this season, owing to the very attractive prices, 
proportion is doubtless over 80 per cent. The actual shipinents in 
past five years from May 1st to October 31st compare as follows, with 
total for the season: — 


I907/0S ... 

Argeotiete Maize Export. 

May I to Oct 31, 
Qrs. 

4:575000 

Total for Seaso 
Qrs. 

(Estimated.) 

5.500.000 

1906/07 ... 


8,750.000 

(Actual.) 

1 2 000 000 

1905/06 . . 


7,900,000 

10,150,000 

1904/05 


7,765.000 

11,390000 

1903/04 ... 


7,510000 

10,220 000 

1902/03 ... 


4.500,000 

5.220 000 


I'he general statistical position of maize on the 25th October was as 

:"a 


^sag*etoU,K. .. ... 

1907— qrs. 

1906 — qrs. 

1 905— qrs. 

955,000 

770,000 

510,000 

Cont. 

s into IT,K. for the 42 weeks endine 

530,000 

1,020,000 

690,000 

... .. . 1 : 

10,039,000 

9,060,530 

9,052,600* 

supply in U.S. 

1,135,000 

856,900 

718,000 

n crop 

1906-7 

1905-6 

1904-5 

340,000,000 

316,000,000 

285,000,000' 

' 

‘S;*»Spot ... 

1907. 

1906, 

1905 

71c 

55c " 

62c 

he. La Plata lauded ... 

27/9 

20/9 

24 9 '. '■ 


iPMBNTs or Maize to Europe from: Jaxtuaby Isx to Date. 



1907. 

1 

1907. 

1906. 

I 906. - 

j 

1905* 

1905. 


U.K* 

Cont. 

U.K.* 

Cont. 


Cont,.' 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. j 

i Qrs. : ] 

Qrs, 


3,380,000 

3,926,000 

3,634,000 

5,741,000- 

4,225,000 

5,3 10,000^: 


3,186,000 

1*763,000 

4,882,000 

4,120,000 ? 

5,463,000 , 

3,108,000* 


1,399,000 

1,983,000 

170,000 

286,000 j 

220,000 

5 12,000' ■ 

2,225,000 

3,678,000 

444,000 

1,168,000 

132, 000 

140,000 


10,190,000 

11,350,000 

9,130,000 

1 1,315,000 ^ 

10,040,000 

9,070,000* 


Includes shipments for orders. 



i 'fial und Labour Return 


Eeturn of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of October, 1907; — 



Average Labour Employed. 

flnhrvii 

t. 

Name of Colliery. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 

V/IAumU. 



E. 

N. 

I- 

E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

■ 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

3-1 

83 

269 

22 

331 

240 

4 

12 


26,348 

6 

Elandslaagte . . 

20 

22 

296 

19 

205 

478 

. 2 

1 

3 

17,500 

2 

Durban Navigation 

26 

182 

52 

10 

366 

67 

— 

. — 



15,010 

0 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

115 

85 

11 

498 

17 






14,534 

9 

Dundee Coal Co. 

20 

11 

227 

14 

58 

848 

1 

1 

21 

14,020 

0 

South African . . 

11 

10 

135 

12 

230 

26 

5 

27 

24 

13,647 

9 

St. George’s 

17 

103 

103 

12 

214 

151 

3 

10 

— 

13,045 

0 

Natal Cambrian 

15 

44 

175 

9 

301 

89 

6 

8 

2 

12,002 

2 

Newcastle 

10 

41 

25 

8 

288 

2 

11 

3 



7,324 

11 

Ramsay 

4 

12 

52 

4 

76 

105 

2 

5 

10 

3,261 

5 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

4 

46 

5 

2 

175 

5 

— 

5 

1 

3,102 

11 

West Lennox ton 

5 

3 

63 

2 

28 

105 

— 

— 


2,760 

5 

Central 

5 

62 

7 

7 

205 

12 

2 

6 1 

1 — 

2,498 

13 

Talana (Natal) 

6 

13 

26 

3 

42 

80 

1 

2 i 

1 

2,154 

14 

Zululandt .. .. 

6 

59 

— 

4 

55 


4 

4 

— 

1,276 

6 

Ballengeich 

1 

10 

2 

1 

10 

— 

13 

80 

11 : 

34 

4 

Nooitgedacht . . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 


— 

4 

0 

Dumbi Mountain 

1 

1 

■ — 

— ' ■ 

— 

— 

— ' 

1 

— ' 

3 

0 

Totals 

199 

81S 

1,522 

141 

3,085 

1,725 

54 

1 164 

. ■77 

148,516 

17 

Corresponding month, '00 

150 

727 

1,259 

122 

2,702 

1,529 

58 

220 

276" 

116,964 

13 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t Includes September Beturn. 


Maritzburg, CHAS. J. GEAY, 

7th November, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Goal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of October, 1907 

Tons. Cwt 


Bunker Coal’^ 
Exported to 
East London 
Algoa Bay 
Gape Town 
Buenos Ayres 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Penang 
Bingapore 
London 


71,206 4 

2,B68 7 

8,873 1 

20,615 11 
3,307 2 

2,963 7 

104 15 
1 U 
1 0 
0 12 


Total 


109,440 19 


Including 2,518 tons 1 cwt. taken by H.M. Warships and Transports, 


Custom House, Port Natal 
1st November, 1907« 


W. L» HOWE, 

for Collector of Custom?, 




Manures on the Natal Market, Season 1307. 
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Maiidy Phosphatic:\ s ; I 

Superphosphate j ; 

(Double) ! ... i ... 3976 |ii 2 o 282 on 9 0*34 

Superphosphate j i : { i 

(Hig-h Grade) [ .. } ... j 17*50 { 4 17 pj 1*52 064 0*22 | 



Superphosphate ... j 1601 


Manures on the Natal Market, 
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Names of Sellers, — a — Hemvood, Son, Soutter Co. South African Fertilizers Co. c — Steel, Mun'ay & Co. d—F, & G. Reiche. 
I e — J. Raw & COi /™W. Dunn & Co. g — Natal Chemical Syndicate, Ltd. //— H. C. Foss & Co., Ladysmith. 
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RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
: LUNGSICKNESS AND SCAB— continued. 


STOCli INSPKCTOR. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

E. Mayne ' 

Krautzkop 

Lungsickness 

Maqamganse 

Loots Hofck 

;; 

Uqupu 

Nciabane .. 

Myoniezwe's Loeat’n 



•> 

S. Johnson & Co. . . 

Inadie Store 




Ndabane . . 

Myoniez’we’s Locat’n 



Scab 

Natives .. 

Amosi 

Myoniezwe’s Lomt’n 

A. H, Ball.. 

Weenen . . 

Vunyo and others . , 

Elena Berg 




L. J. & T. C, Letter 

Waterfall 



tj 

S. C. Van Rooyen. . 
A. & M. Letter 

C. P. F. Letter 

D. Huyser 

Middleburg 

Waterfall 

Bird Sprait 



J, 

J. L. Fourie 

Scottshoek 

G. Daniel 1 

Vryheid 

,, 

Nkanyeze.. 

Mooiplaats 




Mtolie . . 

Beaufort 




Zimbata . . 

Nooitgedacht 

E. Mayne 

Eastern Umvoti . . 

Lungsickness 

Nkabi and others 

Loots Hoek 


Scab 

P. Mare .. 

Speculation 

J, Button .. 

Portion of Estjonrt 


J. Phipps .. 

Littlecote 

B, Parkinson 

New Hanover 


Ndabeni and Jim - . 

Location 




W. J. Dickens 

Laager Farm 

D. M. Pfaff 

Utrecht .. 


B. J. J. Humauj . . 

Weltevreden 

J. Stewart 

Bergville 

s» 

j J. Bester ■ . 

Abergeldie 



* J. Lawford 

Mt. Hilda 



Lungsickness 

G. L. Coventry . . 

Earby 



G. W. Horton 

Hortonradford 



Maeomfi 

Woodford 



Scab 

Lunaba 

Hor onradford 

E. Wingfield S t ratf ord 

Newcastle 

J. H. Muller 

Leyden 


»» 

C. Friend 

Lilydale 




J. van Niekerk 

Pomeroy 



,, 

J. de Wet. . 

! ScIiuiNhoo£rt6 



Lungsickness 

Umlozl .. 1 

Vrede 

J. G. Speirs 

Impendhle 

Scab 

Pinda, Vete & Sobuon 

FTirth 

A, Brown 

Polela 


Mahlali 

Stoffietown 



» 

F. J. Livingst ne , , 

Fernbank 




H. Gole . . 

Cameron 



>> 

P. J, Venter 

Everfair & Spring- 





holmes 

L, Trenor 

Harding .. . . 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Madunekana 

Tridale 


Yanyan . . 

Ml O' shwa 



F. C. Young 

Winterhoefc 

T. Vaugltan , . 

Paiilpieteraburg . . 


J. D. Van Colies . , 

Schurweberghoek 

B. Klusener 

Port Shepstone . , 

Lungsickness 

G. Daddy.. 

Sugar Bush Catting 



Mbontshe. . 

Isotsha 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


. Name. . 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

NselenL','.' 

Markwa Mountain. 

Genegwa 

Polela, Location No. 2 

Abbott Bros. . , 

Mooi Biver 




Mr. Lnther Burbank recently packed a box of seventy-three varieties 
of appleS;, all picked from one tree, He nses the various varieties in cross- 
breeding experiments. 
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Meieor&i&giessi Reissfgss^ 


.Ifeleoraiogical Observations taken at Govei'mnent Stations for Month of October, igo/. 


: STATIONS. 

TEAlPERATURE(rx Eaiir. Dsjos.). 

RAIN PALL (lx l.VGUES). 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

fur 

Mouth. 

Total 

for 

Month, 

No. of 
Days. 

Heav’st rain* 
faU in 1 day. 

Total for 
Tear from 
July 1st, 
1907. 

Total for 
sameper’d 
from July 
1st, 1906. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Pali. 

Day. 

Observatorv 

74'2 

59'7 

83*5 

52*8. 

4*56 

13 

•87 

5,th 

■ 7 '62 

11-72 

Stangor 

■ 77 •! 

, 58*2 

102 

50 

3*36 

:i 8 ■ 

1*02 

29th 

7 •40 

11-38 

^erutani 

S3'o. 

(IU'3 

101 

52 

3*51 

L-I 

1 *52 

2 .lth 

7 '10 

IDOO 

Greytowji 

7 4 *5 

4 5 '5 

95 

35 

4*41 

17 

1-24 

23 th 

6 ‘9 1 

G'll 

Newcastle 

7^-4 

al-l 

lot) 

12 

5*{,)0 

12 

'93 

2 Bth 

7*83 

9*51 

Ntiwedwe 

' n.)*7 

56 *4 

84- 

•17 

•4 ■26 

18 

1*80 

2 r)th 

7 •77 

lO’SO 

Estcourt 

70'4. 

48 -I 

96 

40 

4*25 

11 

1*65 

2 nd 

5*55 

5*23'' 

Biilwer 

— 

, 

— 

— 

3*69 

17 

•96 

21 lh 

7 ■41 

— 

n'linperdowii . . 

71 -0 

50*5 

96 

41 

3 *36 

14 

”65 

25tli 

5 -SO 

8-12 

Mid-lllovo 

' 72*5 

51-8 

95 

4*2 

3*44 

17 

■64 

30th 

6-87 

10'82 

Port ^hepstone 

74 '4 

51*<) 

82 

•41 

2*76 

14 

•76 

29th 

, , 5’47 

11-81 

BichtuoiKi 

7'2'S 

SO* 1 

99 

40 

3*66 

16 

•39 

241 h 

7*16 

7-80 

Mariteburg 

75*8 

51*9 

103 

45 

3*40 

19 

•63 

22 nd 

6*03 . 

8-66 

Howick 

74*3 

48*9 

97 

39 

2*65 . 

17 

•79 

2 -lth 

, . 5’7I 

8*46 

Dundee 

7 7 '6 

52*1 

99 

.13 

3*93 

1 1 

1*00 

28th 

6-91 

6*76 

Weeneii Gaol .. 

8 , 2-6 

51*0 

103 

42 

2*43 . 

15 

•10 

28ili 

4*17 

5.33 , 

Iinpendhle 

TTU 

39 ’8 

92 

30 

2*88 

12 

1*14 

23rd 

6-08 

5 -or). 

New Hanover . . 

7S'0 

49 •« 

99 

40 

5*25 . ^ 

15 

2*05 

24 th 

8'77 

10 -36 

Charlestown . . 

70-tJ 

44*9 . 

1 90 

35 

4 '18 

15 

•95 

3()th 

5 *7 4 

7*28 

Nongonia 

75*4 

44*5 

I 86 .1 

39 

4*05 

11 

ro5 

28bh 

6 ‘37 

10*75. 

N’Kaiulhla 

73 '0 

. 38*6 

! 89 

35 

3*15 

8 

MO 

9th 

0.24 

9-42 

Ingwanmia 

■ 72'4' 

54*6 

95 

46 

5*22 

13 

1*40 

28 th 

6*88 

' 

JMtunzini 

77*9 

56*1 

95 

38 

6*54 

17 

2*25 ' 

25th 

13*33 


Hlabisa 

,r7n), : 

56*9 

89 

50 

G'71 

10 

1*00 

. 4 th 

10*96 


Melmot'h 

75*4 ! 

5:)*2 

95 

44 

2*92 

16 

•61 

25 th 

5*38 

,10-2S\'-' 

Ubomibo 

70-8 

57*5 

90 

50 

4-62 

13 

1*60 

; 29th 

6 *64 

12*10 

Nquta 

, 74*5 . 

; 49*8 

95 

41 

3-63 

17 

•53 

i 2 Sth 

5 '51' 

— 

Point 

■ „ — , j 

— ■ ■ 

— 

. — 

4*03 , 

14 

*86 : 

4th 

7 ‘86 

13 -07 

Vryheid 

73*9 ] 

50 -5 

97 

41 

I-23 

15 

, 1 * 22 , 1 

' 29th 

7‘6I 

7-30 

Mahlabatini 

73 ‘tJ 

46*5 

92 

40 

1*98 

11 

1*60 

2 Slh i 

6*83 

7 ’85 

Empangeni 

77*2 

I , 57*2 

95 

50 

4*29 

13 

1-20 

24th 

y 2 .i i 

9-17 

Utrecht 

83*2 i 

35-7 

102 

28 

5*08 

11 

•88 

4th 

6 ’48 

— 

Aniatiknlu 

81 *4 

1 68*2 

105 

47 

2*53 

15 

•45 

. 29 th 1 

4-67 1 

8*4:0 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of October, Kjoy, 


STATIONS. 

TEMPKRATURK 
(In Pahu. Dros.) 

j RAINEALL (In Inoiirs), 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Tutal 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Heavit 
fall ill 

EalL 

*st rain- 
1 da.y. 

Day. 

Total for 
Yeo,r from 
laf'. July, 
1907. 

I.'utal for 
saim^ 
period 
from July 
1900. 

Harden Height.s 




3-40 

12 

1*42 

25th 

5'’80 


Rieb Vlei .. 


, 

— . 

3*89 

. . 12 

1*03 

2 nd 

5*94 ■', 

5*02 

Dalton 





3*70 

15 

1*12 

24 th 

(>'39 

' 2*87 

Not’ inghani Road 


" ■ 

. .. ■ — ' 

4*42 

16 

■96 

24th 

7*78 


Giant’s Castle . . • • 


• 72'8 

46*2 

2 - 95 

15 

•78 

25th 

5'! ’5 


Adanishuivst (IVm. Adams) 


92' 

44 

2*80 

■12 

•61 

22 nd 

4 *91 


Hilton .. .. 


94 

42 

3*06 

16 

•70 

2 'ith 

6*01 

9*67 

Branxholme .. 


■ — 


8-03 

17 

2*50 

2 .1th 

n*93 

11*7 

Cedara— Hill 


91 

J19 

2*50 

13 

0*50 

2 .1th 

4 ’on 

«'I2 

,, Vlei 


1. " 96 ■ 

30*5 

2 •02 

14 

0*57 

24tll 

4 '34 

7-89 

Winke I Spruit.. 


SI 

50 

2-59 

9 

0*75 

29th 

7*91 

I 11-91 

M'^eenen 


06 

39, 

*'-2‘-L5.4' 

. ,11-.,.. 

0‘38 

28th, 

". ' 


Ottawa 


— '■ 


3‘18 

11 

1-20 

25 th 

5-98 

■ . ' 

Mt. Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 

4 ' 4 I-—. ■' 

' ■ ■ 

3*41 

14 

1*12 

25th 

7*25 

13*50 

Cornunia , , 

.. 

i' 



3*78 




7*60 

I5’0 

Milkwood Kraal 


4..'4 

■■>;■■■'•— ■■■ 

■■ -S-O'S ' 



j' ' ' H ' 

5 ’96 

1 1 '58 

Black burii ,, 


I'-r.'; ■ ' 


3 '30 


.. -.W.' 


7 ’06 

11*06 

Saccharine , , 


!-■ : ' 


3 '30 

I-'- 

1 '. . ■ 

■ . 

6 *76 

1 1 *85 

Eqnoefa.l W. Ha wksworth) 

• . . - 

:."^.90' 

"' ■■■53-8 '•■ 

3*54 

12 

0*68 

1 iSs 30 

6 -.15 

18*11 

llmznitOj.Beneva 



■i/: ;.— ■ ■■■ 

2 67 J 

U 

6-57 j 

2 i)th 

5 -.(3 i 

17-92 
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Notification is contained in the Gov ernmetii Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On THE 4th December. 

Moot —Brown Kafir goat ram, swallow tail right ear, no brand. Probable 
value, 10s. Impounded on the 1st November by Mr. J, A. Skottowe, 

On the 11th L^ecember. 

Finchley (Ixopo Division)— Bay horse (rigg), black points, right ear swallow tail, 
old marks of very bad sore on withers, deep dent on near side of neck Probable 
value, £7 10s. Impounded on the 6tb November, 1907, by Dungundungu, of Lera 
Yale. 

]Voodstoch (Bergville Division)— Dark bay stallion, about 14 hands, nick out of 
back of right ear, white star on forehead, white splash above left nostril, right hind 
foot white, long mane, had headstall and hobbling reim on. Probable value, £10. 
Impounded on the 2nd November by E. M. Kichardson. 

« On the 18th December. 

Creighton— (V) Black ewe goat and kid. (2) White ewe goat. (3) White ewe 
goat, black patch on head. 

Finchley (Ixoi o Division)— Cl) White hog, four while feet. (2) Two brown and 
black spotted pigs, sows. (3) Black and white spotted pig, boar. (The last three 
pigs are about two months old or less.) (4) Bheep, ewe, nick in front of right ear. 
(5) Bheep, ewe, slit in right ear ; with lam lamb. (All three branded <1 on right side.) 

Gourton — Black ox, about 5 years old. (Running at a native’s kraal on farm 
“Bergviiet ” since 21st October, and reported by Mr. H. Oeliermann as too wild to be 
driven to the (xourton Pound.) 

Running on Mr. T. J. Nel’s (M.L.A.) farm Craiglands,” and reported 
by him as being too wild to be driven to the Pound : (1) Iron grey mare, 2 years old. 
(2) Chestnut mare, 2 years old, small star on forehead. (3) Chestnut mare, no marks, 
2 years old. No marks or brands on any of the foregoing, (4) Running on Mr. P. B. 
Botha’s farm ‘ Olivefontein,” and reported by him as being too wild to be driven to 
the Pound : Young ox, black' and white, no brand, right ear mark swallow tail, and 
half moon at back of ear, no brand, 

J-Iowick — She-goat, black, brown and white, right ear swallow tail, no brands. 

. d ngogo— dark bay, blind in left eye, white star on forehead, marked with 
white nair on bact, seems to have had a sore back. 

Ladysmith— iX) White Africander sheep, hamel, small horn on the right. (2) Red 
Africander sheep, ewe, small thin horns, left ear nicked. (3) Dun and white African- 
der sheep, ewe, right ear slit at back (4) Two brown and white Africander sheep, 
ewes, ears marked with pieces taken out of under side. 

Mtunzini—Q.') Brown mule, mare, branded R near shoulder, circle with radiating 
lines on near hind quarter, (Impounded by a native on the 26th October.) 

Nqiitu—iX) Bay gelding, about 13.2, flea-bitten, branded 51 off hind quarter, shod 
fore feet, short mane. (2) Black c^w, Zulu, half moon cut out right ear, cast in left 
eye. (3) Black heifer calf, fourteen days old. Nos. (2) and (3) reported by Mr. F. 
Mervyn Peters. Running on farm “Morton,” Nqutu Hill, and unable to move owing 
to East Coast Fever restrictions. 

On the 2nd January. 

Gourion-^C') Running on the farm “Doveton,” aid reported by Mr. R. J. Lund 
as too wild to be driven to the Pound : Old red cow, with forward horns, appears to 
have had her left hind leg broken at some time, indistinct brand on right hip, looks 
like E.P, (2) Young red ox, about 2 years old, no brands, Y shape cut out ot right 
ear, and the tip cut off’ left ear. 

Hatting Spruit— (I) Blue-grey gelding, 6 years, 14 handS; branded M.O. near 
side. (2) Iron-grey gelding, 5 years, 141 hands, no brands. 
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—Black he'-goat, age about 2 years, no brands, no horns. Impoimde 
by Ohief Maridhlakayise, Inanda Division, on the BOfch October, 1907. 

AVra — Dark brown donkey, long hair, long, tail, poor in condition and, 

old. 

lyiornville Dark brown, (approaching grey) ge,l(ling, bles, brancleci A, L. 

near shoulder, white socks near fore and off hind feet, shod all round, 

Impen».hle Puun.ix 

The r^oxind at Impendhle, which was recently abolished, has been temporarily 
re-establishsd for the purpose of dealing with certain animals now therein. M.r. J. 
Brooke has been appointed keeper thereof. 



Diam&nd DHUmg. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

O.HAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


Em§9i&jfm@mi Bufeats. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentionedj 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
j)iace them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
toliowing list :-™ 

No. 91a.— Scotchman, 42, seeks management of stud. Life experience as tenant 
farmer in south of Scotland, breeding, rearing, breaking and showiiig (Jlydesdales, 
hackneys, and half-breds. Has bought horses m Ireland and taken charge of them 
on board ship and while on rails, Eeferences and testimonials. 

No, 97a,— Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutdi, and Hindia- 
Stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No ,10a -Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country.. States he is active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 

Ip4a. — Yorksliireman, 3G yearn of age, seeks position as nranager of a, furni. 
Itnglish and Colonial experience. Was at one time manager of an exi)erimc‘nL 
station, Good references. Married. 


105a,— Boy, 17, English, desires employment on a farm. 

106a,— Colonial, aged 24, bricklayer by trade, desires situation on a fa.rm . Steady 
and reliable, with a few months’ experience of farming. 

107a.— i^out 45 years of age, who has held positions of responsibility on the 
N.G.Ji. and Rhodesian Railways, desires employment. Producbs good rcfeiences. 

109A,..~-Sootcbman 39 years of age, producing good references’from his previous 
employers, desires to obtain on a farm light work, such as bookkeeping, superintend- 
ing despatch of produce. &c. t ^ u 


Farmers requiring good, stealy fpm hands would do well to communicate with 
Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Marit/.burg, who constantly luis 
goou men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable rates. 
Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any but those 
he IS satished will give satisfaction to their employers. Be will pl<nused to enter 
into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the subject 
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ALFBED COUNTY FABMEBS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A. G. Pren- 

tiee, J.P. Vice-Presidents: 0. Knox, J.P., L, T. Trenor, and C. A. HolwelL, Hon* 
Secretary and Treasurer: H. C. Hitchins. Committee: C. M, Etheridge. R. Fann, 
J.P,. V, Hitcbins, S. Aitchison, J.P., W, B. Rethman, Dr. Case, J.P., H. Retbman 

R. G> Mack J. Hogg. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, — President : Thomas Fiemingv Vice- 
President : J. G-eldert, Bon. Secretary and Treasurer. W. J. Fly. 

OAMPERDOWN AG-RIOULTURAL SOOIETY.-Presideiit : John Moon, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: J- Gavin and John W. Harvey, J.P. Hon. Secretary : 
W. E. Allsopp.. 

OAMPERDOWN AND ' DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Pre si- 
dent: John Moon, J.P. Vice-President: F. N. Meyer. Hon, Sec.: J. Baker. Com- 
mittee: H. Baker, J, Gavin, J. 'W. Harvey, J.P,, W. B, Turner, H. H, Hutton, 0. 
Baker, H. E. Meyer. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL .SOCIETY. -President : F. Turton, ' J.P 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agricnltnre, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Wiltshire, and T. P. Smith, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : J, Mc- 
Kenzie. Committee: D. C. Pieters, D, Macphail, M. Taylor, A. W. Smallie. W. 
Craig. C. G. Willson, D. G-. Smith, A. Grice. W. J. H. Muller, E. G-. Wobiitz, G. M. de 
Waal, B. J. Homann, W. JEL Doidge, R. Retallack, H. Ryley, H. J. Head, A. S. 
Pieters, R. R. Mortimer, 0. A^ermaak, A. E. Norman, W, V. Marshall, H, P. Hand- 
ley, J, Dyson, T. J. Harvey. 

DURBAN COUNTY FAIUIERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. H. Coleii- 
brander. President : J, McIntosh. Auce-Presidents : H. Westermeyer, R. R, Mc- 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese. W. 
Gillitt, H, W. Koenigk roomer, H. AV. Nichols, F. Schcefermann. Hon, Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Vo lek. ' 

ESHOAVE DISTRICT FARAIEES’ ASSOGIATION.-Presideiit: J. R. 
Pennefather. Vice-President: C. F. Adams. Secretary: T. Parkins. Treasurer: 
W.'T, Brockwell 

GOCRTON FARMERS’ ASS0GIAT10N.--President : W. C. Stockil. Esq., 
J.P. ATce-President : M. Sandison, Esq. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 

B, Burnard. Esq. 

HATA’ING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : J. Campbell, 
Vice-President: A. AV, Smallie. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R, J. Hearn. Com- 
mittee: G-. Queddon, T. P. Smithy W. A. Helmer, Thos. Brookes. N. Glutz, AVm. 
Craig, AV. R, Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. T. Heslop, Thos. Dewar, F. Tnrton, 
AAA H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. P. Camp bell. 

HIAIEVILLE AGRICULTURAL' SOCIETY.-President : Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Poleia. A^ice-Presidenta : W. Little, F, E. Peto, G. Malcolm. Hon. See. 
and Treasurer: G. Palframan, Water mead, Poleia. Executive Committee: G- 
Miilcolm, AV. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. Yard Steward: 
H, Brown Auditors: T. 0. Dearlove and T, E. Marriott. 

HOAVIGK FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman, Thos. Morton ; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOCIAT fON. -President : Angus AVood, J.P. ATce- 
Presidents : G. A, Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 

C. AA^ 

TXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President : AV. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents ; P. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, G. B. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson. J.P., Thos Allen, J. 0. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 

S. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Win, Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo, E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, AVm, Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill C. F. Harris, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W, Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. AAl Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A,, A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A, H. 
Walker, M.L. A., J. L. Webb (F.B.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: G. O.’Ways, Hon. Ass. 
Sec. * A. G. Harris. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A- E. L. Keith, Ixopo, 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopoj A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopp* 
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Hoo« Secreiary and Treasurer : Geo. B; Francis, Morningview; Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union ; President and James Foster. Committee: F. Eemfry. R. Vause, 
C. E. Hancoclcs John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Gampbelh G-. 0. Way, 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AORIOULTURAL SOCIETY.--President : Walter _ Pep. 
worth, J.P. Vice-Presidems : Daniel Bester. J. G. Bester, Wm. A. Illiog, Secre* 
tary and Treasurer : Edward V. Bambrick (Box 90, Ladysmith). Executive Com- 
mittee : A. Brink, J. Farquhar, C.M..G., M.L.xV., W. 0. Hattingh, J. G. Hyde, Trev. 
Hyde, A. L. Horsley, W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, H. 0. Thorrihili, Her« 
man liling, B. Hunger, P. de Waal, J. H. Newton, D. Sparks, J.P., J. T. B’rancis, 
A, W. (Gus) Iding, G, Pinkney, W. Cochrane, George L. Coventry, and c;v qffic.io 
.officers. 

KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIAITON.—President ; Oapt. M. Landsberg, 
Vice-President: P. R, Vermaak. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: Dr, L, L. Proksch, 
Committee : 0. J. van Rooyen (Albany), G. J, van Rooyen (Wonderfontein), Philip 
Nei, J. A. G. Mare, L, M. G. van Rooyen, J. C, Martens. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- President : 
Graham Hutchinson : Vice-President : H. Nisbet ; Executive Committee : fl. Nisbet, 
M, A. Sutton, A, J. Ploimes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard : tion. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick* 
LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOCI ATION.-President : F. van de 
Waal. Vice-Pr( sident : F. G. King, Secretary and Treasurer : H. L, Frances. 
Auditor ; A. D. Buchanan, Commiitee ; R.. P. Summersgill, F* W. Holmes, J. P. 
Wepenaar, J. J. Harding, Max Cameron. 

LOWER TUGELa division ASSOCIATION.-President : T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lient.-Ool, F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hiilett. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-President •* 
D. 0. Aikeu, J.P. Vice-Presidents; H, Albers and 0. H. Mitchell, J.P. Horn 
Secretary and Treasurer : W. J. Plows. Committee : 0. Manning, J. W. Aiken, 
W. G. Camp, T. F, Godwin, J. Hutton, H.Nordeii and A. Borcbard. Hon. Secretary, 
Show Committee : J, W. Aiken. Show Committee : A. E. Oollison, A. Borcliard, 
F Knoop, A. Ringo, H. F. Voigts, J. Hutton, G. Manning, A. J. Lugg and H, Albers. 
Hon. Auditor : J .^W. Aiken, 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L. G.Wingfield-Stratford. J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : S. 0. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

Moot RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION -President: R. Garland : Vice- 
President : C. B. Lloyd; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Oapt. W. IL 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : H. B. Hall. 

MUDEN AGRIOULTURYL ASSOCIATION.-President : 4’hos. I’hresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, B. A, Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C, A. 
Belling, Committee: Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Toriage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, Ci IL Tilbrook, Rev. IL Rottoher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

■ NEWCASTLE.— President : F* A. R., Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: 0. Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.F., Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, C.iVLC., 
Newcavstle, Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com- 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, B. Phillips, H. 0/ Caldecott, 0. Watson, G. Lsiigley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. AdendorfP, J. E. de Wet, 0, Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 
G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. B. Muir, M. G. Adendorif, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Botha, G. Tempier, 

, NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: R. IL 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents : J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member: C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : Vv'. D, Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Hohls. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W. 
W, Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, K. E. Comins, G. R. Comins. 0. Crookes, 
jun., (t. Dement, H. Dinklemann, J, Duval, W- Fortmaun, Dr. C. IL Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light. G. 0. Mackeiiifie, A, Ih 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P,. G. Moe, J. Moe, U, Aloe, 0. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Ooilermaim, E. 
Peckham, J.P,, J. A. Fotterill, 8. Peekham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Riby Smith, II. Thole, F. Tbuie, IL 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W, H, Westbrook, 0, Westbrook, T, Woihuter. 
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_ NOOpSB35Re ROAD AORIOtJLTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President : 
Fritz Reiche, J.P. ; Yiee-Presidents : H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Drallej 
W. Wortmann ; Committee: W- Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 
H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Oebers. W. (levers, J. H. Holley, jr,, W. G, Holley, 

G. Hiliermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F, E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer^ 

H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 
K. Peters, I, Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W, Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, B!. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev, Jas. Scott, K. Seele, P. J, Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H, Wortmann, 
Secretary : Paul Yietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon, Treasurer : B. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : W. 
Henwood, J.P. Yice-President ; J. King, J.P. Auditor: A. Mengens. Secretary 
and Treasurer: 0. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

PIETEEMARITEBURGSOHE BOEREN YEREENIGING. — President : 
D. P. Boshoif ; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, BIB, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURA.L SOCIETY - President : John Marwick. 
Yice-Presidents : W. P. Payn, A, W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol- 
son. Honorary Treasurer : R. Nicholson. Hon, Secretary : Tom jyp Crystal. Com- 
mittee: J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKenzie, f. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Oomrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flettand E. J. B. Hoiking, 

RICHMOND ROAD FARMERSV ASSOCIATION.— President : Thos Stead, 
J,P. Yice- President : W. Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer: W, ju. Stead, New 
Leeds, P.O. Committee: D. Malcolm, J. Mapstone, W. P. Payne, J. James, J. Sin- 
clair, W. S Grouch, H. B, Boyd, W. Middleton, W. Oldfield, T. E. Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Yice-Presidents: W. S, Crart, Jas. King, D. C, Dick, G. J. 
Macfariane, O.M.G,, 0. Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex ofido. Sec- 
retaries, Treasurers and Collectors : Duff, Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Auditor: G. Y Lambert. 
General Committee : T, J. Allison, W. H, Buchanan, F. G. Burchell, W. H. Cobley 
P. H. Campbell, R. Gomins, W. P. Gough, E. S. Goodwill, K. H. Hathorn, K.C., 
T. W. J. Hall, J. Hall, A. W. Herbert, L. Line, Ool. Sir D, Mackenzie, K-C.M.G., 
Jas. Morton, Sir T. K. Murray, Jno. Moon, W. J. O’Brien, P. Otto, H. H. Pepwortb, 
J. F. Potfcerill, A. Robinson, Rev. J. Scott, P. D. Simmons, H. Solomon, W.L. Stead, 
H, J. Stirton, Dr. Oddin Taylor, F. W. Jameson, S. J. Mason. Executive Committee : 
President, Yice-Presidents and W. J. O’Brien, A. W. Herbert, W. H, Cobley, K. H. 
Hathorn, K.O., and Ool. E. M, Greene, Members appointed by Corporation ; 
Councillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIYER (UTRBCdT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : 
P. J. Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, F. J, 
Yiljoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon, Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President : Major T. Menue. Yice- 
Presidents : Theunis J. Nel, M.L.A.., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee : Tol NM, A, Newmarch, W. Liije, O. Rottcher, S. 0. Yan Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J. Yan Rooyen, 0. Norton, L M, Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor ; W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H, Gibbs. 

UMYOTI FYRMEES’ ASSOCIATION.— President : P. R. Botha (J.’s son). 
Yice-Presideut : J. M, Handley, Secretary and Treasurer : G. E. Cadle (Box 6, 
Grey town). Auditor: J. M. Nel. Committee: W. J, Slatter, J. G, Nel, H. F. 
Torlage, R, J, Landsberg, A. Newmarch, P. H, van Rooyen. A. F. Handley, 

UPPER BIGGAKSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONL-President : W. L. 
Oidacre. Yiee-President : G. Langley. Hon. Secretary ; W. F. B. Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL BOOIETY.-Ghairman : L. Yiljoen ; Yiee- 
Chairman : B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: 1. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. *L Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN YEREENIGING.-President : D. J. A, van der Spuy ; 
Secretary : G. J. Shawe, Utrecht. 

YICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOGIE I Y.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. -Addison ; Yice-Presidents ; Sir Liege Hnlett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp- 
son, Esq,, J.P., J. Polkingborne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W, H. B. 
Addison, G, S- Aymstyong, M,L,A., 0, Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp- 
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bell, T, Ct. Oolenbraiider, A. E. Foss, J.P., A, S, E. Hiiiett, J,P,, J. B, Huletfc, 
C. Jackson, G» Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkin^^borne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E, Saunders, 
J.P., G, Stewart, and J. H. Stanseli ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : E. Ciircis 
Smith (Stanger) 

VRYHEID (WARD I.) . AGRICULTURAL SOCIETYV^-^President : E, 
Dalton. Vice-President : J, P, Pot^ieter. Secretary ; F. Kolbe, Assistant 8ecre« 
tary : H. LombaarcL ' Committee : Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A., von Levet- 
zow, T. Ries, P. Grobier, F. Molman, A. Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. --President : xAlian Stuart ; Vice» 
Presidents : R, Garland, R. H. Ralfe, F. I. do Waai ; Hon. Treasurer : F. C. Schiever ; 
Hon- Secretary : E. Caixtherley ; Auditor : S. ‘Wolff ; Executive Committee : Hon, 
H. D, Winter M.L.A., J. W. Moor, M.L.A., D, W. Maekay, T. H. Hindle and 
E. L Estrange ; Manager of Show Yard : B, Vaughan ; Assistant : A.. Olouston. 

WBENEN COUNTY TIORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee , of 
Management: Tbe President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and 
C. J. bfford, G. W, Linfoot, T. J. Nunn, Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : 
E, Cautherley. 

ZULULAND FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION -President : F. W. White; Vice- 
President : G. E. S.ymond.s. Secretary : R. H. McAlister. Committee : Hon. D. C, 
Uijs, A. W. Symonas', H. T. James, R. J. Ortiepp, J. N. R. Dixon. 

‘ ZULULANO COAST PARMBRo’ ASSOCIATION, - President : G. H 
Hulett ; Vice-President : C. Hill ; Hon. Secretai'y and Treasurer ; F. Brammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 


(The Editor initl he obliged if the Hon, Secretaries loiU suppli/ him loHh lists of the 
Executives of their A ssociatmis A 


Purchase &f Tree Seedls. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are 
invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for sale, Not less 
than one pound will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers 
should be sent for identification purposes. Offers should be made in the first 
instance to the Forester, Cedara, 

H R. BAWER, 

Director, Experiment Stations, . 


Trees for Salem 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at thei undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at spectal rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is, per packet. Price per pound, which Huctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per ib extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 

and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order, 
Cheques cannot be accepted, 

• ■ K R, SAWER, 

' ' Acting Conservator of JForests, 



&ast Coast Fever. 


U5f 


East Coast Few&fm 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 


The pepartment of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Gold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for paughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzburg* This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and hnd a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr* A, R 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges a?re 

Cattle per head Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month . 

Sheep l|d, each. 

Bigs ... 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week Is. 3d. per qr. 

jj ,, 2nd ,, ... ... Is, ,, 

„ „ Remainiflg weeks ... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... per week 3d. 

Figs ' „ 6d. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room 

Cattle, per head ... ... 4s, each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep ... ... ... 6d. „ 

Pigs ... Is. ,, up to 200 lbs. 

,, ... ... ... ... Is. 6d. each, over 200 ibs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ ... ... ... ... 3s. „ over 300 lbs, 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture. 

UthA>iil907. 


Cows Wanteti. 


Wanted urgently, cows just calved dr due to calve* Old animals suitable ; any 
breed. 

Apply-P.O. Box 282, 

Pietermaritzburg, 


Seeds for DIstHhutionn 


SEEi>s of the following have been secured for distribution to farmers at c(^t price 
— Colton, 8ugar Beet, Tobacco, Rice, Lupins and Field Peas, Italian and Perennml 
Rye Grass, Paspalum and Cocksfoot. 'Varieties and prices upon application to the 
Farm Manager, C.X F., Cedara. 

E* R. SAWEB, 

Director, Experiment Stations. 
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Miioiiedl to Bn footed SWegisteHai 
BIwisSoos, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions : --Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A- 2 ; 
Dower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo. S, 2 ; Inanda, B._2 ; Uinsioga, CJ. 2 ; Dundee, X._2_; 
Yryheid, Y. 2 ; Ngotshe, H. 2 ; Paulpietersburg, P.2; Nongoina, CD 2 : ^Mahlabatini, 
D. 2 ; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2; Cmyoti, P. 2 ; Hlabisa. iv../2 ; Eshowe, 
B. 2 ; Ladysmith, R- 2 ; Babanaiigo, 0.2; Ladysmith, East of liine outside infected 
area, R. 3 , Utrecht, Z. 2 ; Krautzkop, 2 K ; Umvoti Location, 2 F. 


Fees for Agricultural Analysis, 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations 
from the Government Laboratory, Central Experiment Farm, Gedara, in accordance 
with the following scale of fees, Which are subject to revision 

Scale L Scale ID 

FiyRTII/IZEBS AND FEEDimJ- Stiim: <■£ 8 d. £ s, d, 

Determination of 1 constituent ... 0 7 0 0 5 0 

„ 2 or 3 constituents ... 0 15 0 0 10 0 

Complete analysis ... ... 1 1 0 0 15 0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation 

to its fertility ... ... 11 () 010 6 

Complete analysis cf a soil ... ... 2 2 0 1 1 0 

Water: Irrigation and drainage ... 1 10 0 0 10 6 

YEaETABivE Produce: Fodders, Ensilage, 

Crains, c^c. ... ... ... 1 1 0 0 15 0 

Milk, Cream, Butter: Fat only ... 0 5 0 0 2 0 

„ „ : Complete ... 0 15 0 0 7 6 

WATTLi-i Barrs and Tea : Tannin 0 5 0 0 2 6 

Cattle Dies: Quantitative analysis of 1 

to 3 princi]>al constituents ... ... 0 10 0 0 5 0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent ... . 0 5 0 0 2 (> 

Quantitative „ „ „ ... 0 10 0 0 5 0 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by Merchants and Deahrs. and 
where trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by hona fide Farmers and 
Gardeners. 

Samples will bs accepted at the discretion of the Department, and must be 
.properly selected and labellecD 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis and, 
where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, to remit such charges. 


November 22nd, 1007. 


E, E. SAW EE, 
Director, Experiment Stations. 



Central Experimefitat Farm, Gedara. 




GentraiS ExgteHmeist F arm, Gedara^ 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

ArraDgements will aecordiogly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
sh^owing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Gedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Hawick StatioD, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedai a at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also he 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

As the catering involves such a strain upon the resources of the School of 
j^griculture, it has been decided to limit the number of delegates from any one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membership. At least 14 days’ clear notice must be 
given by Associations, so that thei*e may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

In view of the fact that Parliament has refused to grant the necessary funds, the 
cost of rai way tickets can no longer be borne by the Department of Agriculture, 

All communications in connection with proposed visits to the Experiment Farm 
should be addres.-ed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara. 

W. A, DEANE,, 

24th September, 1907. Minister of AgricuUure. 


Steam Pioughs, 


AfPLlGiVTiONS arc invited for the services in the various districts of the Colony of 
the Steam Ploughs recently ordered by the Government. 

Applicants should state clearly the position of their farms, and the total acreage 
required to be ploughed. 

The charges will, for the present, be at the rate of, approximately, 10s. an acre 
in the Midland and CJpland Distiicts of the Colony, and 15s. an acre in the Coast 
Districts; but the Government reserves to itself the right to vary these charges 
later on when experience has been gained as to the actual cost of working.^ 

Preference will be given to those districts aifected by East Coast Fever, and, 
again, te those from which the greatest number of applications are received. 

Applicants will be advised, as soon as possible after the ploughs come to hand, 
whether the Government will be able to undertake the required ploughing, and when 
the ploughs are likely to be available. 

H. A. HIME, 

Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture. 
Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 

2>ih November, 1907. 


Offers are invited for Two G-Furrow Spalding-Eobbins, Stump- Jumping Disc- 
Ploughs for Steam Traction. These have had little use, and the frames are as good 
as now, while the PiougliS wtre fitted with new ciscs last season. Landed cost of 
these was £56 each at the Point. Approximate weight, 2,100 lbs. 

Director, Experiment Stations, Cedara, 
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Rules for Agrioultural Qo-^Operailve Socieiies, 

fiiK DepartiiiGiit of Airriculfcure has for di'-.posal, at the rate of otie Bliilliog each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Soiueties. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 


Bulletins Issued by the Dept, of Agriculture, 

Single copies raay be obtained free (excepting those v^ith price attached) on 
appiica ion to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. — ^‘\Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller, [1902]. (Oui of print J 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. -—“ Insects ia an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [1904 / Ott^ <f Print. ) 

4. —“ xMaimres on the Natal Market, 1903 ” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

5. ---“ Weed Oircuiar,” by Claude Fuller [1905]. 

Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —“ i’re -planting in Natal,” by T. E. Sim. [1905]. (Price as. 6cL) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation ” by E. T. Mullens, [1905]. f Out of Print.) 

9. —“ Potato Oalture ” by A, N, Pearson. [1905]. ( Out (f Print.) 

10. — “ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [UHio], 

‘vAgricultural Stacist'cs, Natal, 1904-5.” [190(5]. ( Out of Print ) 

11. — East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [1906]. 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [1906]. 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1905-6.” [1907 j. 


SOUTH AFEICAH STUB BOOK. 


A record of nil classes of Stock : the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred sto.;;k and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing 
their value to the individual owner, and to the country generally, 

Applications for Membership and Entries of Stock shouhl be addressed:— 
For Caps Colony ... ... J. PncK, P.O. Box 703, Capo Town. 

: „ TiiANSYAAJD ^F, T, Nk!Hols<)K, F.O, Box 134, Pretoria, 

,, Okanue Eivek Colony.*. E.J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


the ^outh aeric^_^ book 

IS OBTAINAUxii OK:— 

' 1 '. MASKEW MILLEL, 

ADDBRLBY STREET, 

UOAPBTOWN.;::0;:^ 

bKcuETABY, SouTH Aebican Stuj) Book Association. 





STEAM CULTIVATION AT MOUNT EDGECOMBE. 
The plouj^h at work. 




YoL I. No. 12. 


NECEMBEE 27, 1907. 
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PerfismeryM 


By Alex. Paedy, P.C.S., etc., Analyst. 


Statistics show that there is quite a consider ahlo importation of perfumes 
into tlie Colony in tlie wsliape of scents, aleohoiic jireparations, pomades, 
etc., and the question may well lie asked whether it is iiot possible in tliis 
land of sunshine and llowers to produce some of these ourselves. There 
is a world-wide demand for perfumes, and, if it is somewhat outside the 
pi'esont resources of the Colony to undertake the ])rocluetion of the highly 
specialised scents, it ap])ears to ])e ([uite possible to produce these in a 
('.rude form, for sliipment to the liouses that make a business of purifyliig, 
l)lending, compounding and otherwise dealing with them, in, order to turn 
out ih{‘ inviting aiMuy of scents aiul scented articles for dress, toilet and 
domestic use. 

The preparation of crude perfumery stutfs is a matter reijuiring a 
good deal of attention and patience, but the actual laliour entailed is in 
many cases of a very light and pleasant nature and is an oecnpation 
frauglit with a groat dc^al of interest as well as healthful exercise. 

I'lio term ^piorfume'’ applies to those sn])stances 'which emit an agrec- 
ahle odour. Those of vegetalde origin consist mainly of essential oils 
which, are present in the ‘flowers, fruits, leaves, roots or vmod of plants, — 
from, which they niay he e.xtracted in some manner suitable to the par- 
ticular plant or part of the plant. 

The art of producing or compounding scents is one requiring con- 
siderable practice and skill and is only acquired by long experienca and 
special training, but tlie production of raw material is in ordinary cases 
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a iiiiicli more simple process- entailing care and patience more tliaii expert 
knowledge. 

Siicli tiseful plants as the following are easily reared within the 
iimits of the Goloiij for this purpose, viz., rose- geranmin, violet, rose, iris, 
tuberose, in.int, lavender, thyme, anise, lemon grass,, citronella, , celery, 
orange, eitroii, lemon, eiicalypts, and many others. 

Tiiere are several inetliods employed in the extraction of the essential 
oils : these iisiially come under the headings of absorption, maceration, 
■m.eehardcal , e,xpression, and distillation. 

That of the absorption is perhaps the simplest, yet, in some of its 
modi ficati oils, the most delicate method, and is applicable to iiiany 
ilow'crs, Tlie process has the recommendation of imparting to the vehicle 
or absorbing agent the true odour of the flower. Ereshly gathered 
flowers are placed upon a layer of pure lard spread over glass contained in 
frames in the si i ape of trays which can be piled one on top of the other 
W'itliout injury to the blooms. The flowers are allowed to lie in contact 
with the lard for from 12 to 24 hours, after which they are throwui oiit 
and replaced by a fresh supply. Successive changes are made in this way 
until the lard has become sufficiently charged 'with the perfume. Tlie 
lard is then removed from the glass and packed away in air-tight tins 
or bottles ready for conveyance. Coarse cotton cloth saturated with olive 
oil and laid across wire gauze frames is sometimes employed for the 
absorption of the perfumed oils, and this method is said to give the 
finest results. The oil is afterwards recovered by pressure. 

In the maceration process the floww^rs are immersed in melted grease 
eontained in a copper or other suitable vessel wdiich is made to stand over 
a slow fire. The flowers are stirred through the grease and allowed to 
lie in it and cool for 12 to 24 hours, at the end of wln'eh time a further 
charge of flownrs is introduced and the process re]:)oatecl ; rocliarging is 
continued until the grease has absorbed the recjuired amount of perfume. 
Tlie hot liquid is then poured through a sieve to separate out the ex- 
hausted flowers from the charged grease. 

The prodnel'ions o])tained by the above methods may either be used 
as pomades or digested in alcohol to produce perfumed exti'acts. 

Under the lioading of mechanical extraction, wliich is applicable to 
rinds and such-like ricli in oil, tlie material may he nibbed against spikes 
contained in a saucer-shaped vessel or eeuelle so that the oil vessels 1 ) 0 - 
come lacerated and alloiv the oil to exude. The vessel lias a hollow' tube 
closed at the bottom and entering the saucer at its top, tlie wdiole apparatus 
resembling in appearance a funnel with the outlet stopped. The tube 
serves to catch the liquid wdien it flows to the bottom of the saucer. 
Another plan is to reverse sections of the peel and subject them to pressure 
betwmen the Angers so as to cause a rupture of the oil vessels, the exuding 
oil being simultaneously taken up by a sponge lield in the other hand of 
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the operator ; in some ca,ses the material is subjected to pressure by means 
of rollers or strong presses. 

Extraction may frequently be aeeomplislied by distillation^ in wliich 
case tlie flowers or leaves are placed in a copper vessel (still) two-thirds 
fori of water and closed up with the still-head, which is connected with a 
condensing coil. The volatile essence is driven olf by heat applied either 
clirecdly or indirectly, and as it passes throngh the condenser is collected 
in a receiver standing under the outlet. 

Solvents such as ether, chloroform, petroleum spirit are occasion- 
ally employed to extract the oil. They operate by dissolving out the 
essence as they percolate through a layer of flowers. They have after- 
wards to be carefully evaporated off from the odoriferous body. 

The manufacture of crude perfumes in this way can be carried out 
on a small scale by amateur flower gardeners and as a side-line by florists, 
and it may grow to become a professional pursuit giving rise to an in- 
dustry requiring much labour and expert assistance. There appears to 
be an enduring demand for most perfumes; and, although many of the 
flowers employed retui'ii only a small percentage of scent, the price ob- 
tainable is usually correspondingly liigli, and this is also the case where 
the process is tedious and expensive. The industry has possibilities hotli 
for those of moderate means and for capitalists; and, as the Colony is 
capable of producing an enormoiis variety and quantity of ulants yielding 
essential oils, there appears to be a profitable field open for those wnth 
energy and skill to develop the growing ancl extraction of perfume- 
yielding plants. 


Tt is said that the chemical industry of Dermany, and especially tlie 
nianufachire of chemical fertilisers, is increasing so rapidly that other 
Enropean countries are being left behind in this ri^spect, Erance, Holland, 
Belgium, and England are not making so much progress as Germany and 
America. 


One of the greatest nuisances in farming, remarks Mnss^ey-JIarrifi 
Tllusfrnted, is the way in which "weeds ai'e onconraged ami protected in 
the corners of fences and in the vicinity of fences, from wliich places their 
seed is scattered over the surrounding lands. Tlie extent to winch 
seeds are scattered from one field to another by high winds proves that 
one neglectful farmer may annoy hundreds of others by failius: to ex- 
terminate the fonl herbage. 
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The Complihehts of the Seasoh— Before these lines meet the 
eyes of our readers^ Christmas will have passed and we shall be looking 
to the iSTew Year and wondering wdiat 1908 may have in store for us. 
Another year of commercial depression has come and gone, but there are 
not wanting signs that the tendency now is upward, towards better things; 
so tiiat our hopes for a considerably better state of things by this time next 
year are not without grounds. The past year has seen a great awakening 
in the iiiinds of the people to the possibilities of this eoiiiitr 3 y and a spirit 
of parriotisiii towards onr land is beginning to make itself manifest on a 
groaror scale tlian was ever before known here. That is one of the several 
goo<[ clfeets of the depression; and when prosperous times do come again 
we shall find conditions prodnctive of greater srability than before. In 
the meantime let ns look forward and hope for the best ; and aceordingly, 
with all sineerity, wn wish onr readers, one and all, 

A Hapijy and Prosperous New Year. 


Expotjtatigh of OSTRICH3SS Fin:)Ap Traksvaal.—A Proclamation 
published in the Transvaal Government Gazette of the 20th Decem])er 
peimits the exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs to Cape Colony, 
Aata!, BasiiTcdand, Swaziland, and Beehiiaiialand. 


Importation OP Apples, lto., from Cape Colony.— In consequence 
of the fa(A that the codling nioth (Carpfu:np6n is rife in 

eeidaiii portions of the Cape Colony, the importation, directly or in- 
directly, overland into K'atal of any apples, pears, or quinces from tliat 
Chlony lias lieon prohibited under Section G of tbc Plants Diseases Act, 
1904. The penalty for each offence is a fine not exceeding £20, 


I:mportatton of Produce into the Transvaal.— With rereronce 
to the paragrapli ap})earing in last moiitlfs Journal (page relative 

to the regulations which have come into force for the inpiortatioii of pro- 
duce into the ifransvaal, the Minister of Agriculture lias siuee been ad- 
vised tlnat the words ‘‘currants’" and '‘seeds’" -were inadvertently included 
in the list of ])rodnee that will only be admitted into the Transvaal "if 
ticeompanied by a certhieate of a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace of the 
distilet in which it was produced to the effect that such production was 
outside a radius of a quarter of a mile from any vine, Virginia creeper, 
or plants beioiiging to the family VitaceaeP 
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Alteration oe Station Names, N.G.E. — The General Majingoj' of 
Eaihvays lias issued notification to tlie effect that tlie names of tlio folioA?- 
iiye; sta,tions and halts will be altered as from the 1 st Deeernlier, 11)0}' : — 
Soulii Slu'psloiie will be known as Port Shepstone : Mount hale will be 
]<nown, as Ihsiey; New Erighton will be known as Island \hew ; Halfway 
Mouse Avill be knovv-n as Melietuin. 


New Pruit Packing Machine. — A new fruit packing machine 
whicly, in the opinion of the Fresno Eepublican (California), ''^promises 
to revolutionise some of the important processes^ not only in. the raisin 
seeding iiidustry., but in the packing of other dried fruit as Averi;'^ is being 
|.)erfected by M. B. Converse. The machine puts seeded raisins, or 
],)rui.ies, or similar articles, into the cartons, weighs them at the same 
moment, and buttons the package up, doing it more rapidly than it could 
be done by hand, and, what is also important, perhaps, it docs the work 
more neatly than the ivoman who packs by hand. 


GovEiiNAii^N'i Yeterinary Surgeons. — The retrenclnnoiit wdiieh. lias 
1)0011 found ne(*essary liy tlie Government in view' of tlie straitened comlh 
tioii of the public funds, has, as wns mentioned in the last issue lof the 
Journal., involved a reduction of the sta:fl: of veterinary surgeons attached, 
to the Department ; and it will be readily understood that, as a consequence 
of that fact, it will not now be possible to afford the same facilities for 
the treatinent of jir irate cases as have hitherto been enjoyed. It is, of 
course, tlie first duty of a I)ist.rict Yeterinary Surgeon to attend to the 
supiiression of disease; and, Avhile it is wished that all possible veterinary 
assistance sliall 1)0 rendered to private stock-oivners, the Minister of Agri- 
culture lias found it necessary to instruct the District Yeterinary Sur- 
geons tbai: ])riwite cases are only to be t.reated wdien their services can be 
given Avitbout any detriment to Government work 


TYAiiLET Eahk. — T he Agent-General for Matal lias received and for- 
Avai'ded to the ] hi nuv Minister an extract from the correspondence ot an 
importer of bark from Western Australia., AAdiieh Avill lie ol; interest to 
W’attle groAvers in tin's country. The extract, wdiicli is from, a letter daOMl 
the ;iSth Se])tenil)(‘r, runs as follows: awailable su]>|>lies of mailed 

liark: there are this year about 6,000 tons availalde, next yeiir there Avill 
be barely 2,000 tons. After this for about Of teen 3Tars tbere will only be 
small quantities available. It Avill take about fifteen years for the young 
forests to groAV u]) ; the Forest Eeo'ulations of the GoAurnment prohibit 
anyone stri j)j.)ing these reserA^e trees, so that the snppiv is cut off. There 
may be more hark availalile, if the Government build short liraucli lines 
fiiriher liack into the interior; but withont these the cost o.f cartage is 
too great to pay the present existing price of the article. 
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i‘A<T()Yi OjT; Seed from East LoKDOK—Aeeorcling to a teLjgrarii 
Jj-ohi Loiiduii to the Naial ilfem/-/’?/ in the middle of Noveiiiber, a 
.-oDipie of jnrally o'lwii castor oil seed was o'eeentlv sent to Loudon for 
report as to its eouimereial value. The report states that the value, in 
quantities of IDD tons, is from £10 to £11 per ton, c.i.f. London, and 
tiiat small lots of 5 tons or ntOTe are worth £5 per ton. Lar£>'e coiisign- 
nients are preferred by the trade, the mills requiring large quantities in 
order to run remuneratively. 


Salt for Stock.— The following' reasons why salt should be regular jy 
su|)p]iod to farm stock are given by Professor A. P. Aitkeii, D.Se. : (a) 

Because in the blood of animals there is six or seven times more sodium 
than potassiiim, and that the composition of the blood is constant. (&) 
To keep animals in good health a definite amount of common salt must 
be assimilated, (r) The excess of potassium salts in vegetable foods 
causes by elieinical exchange an abnormal loss of common salt. This is 
proved In' the fact that the craving of an animal for common salt is ino'st 
noticeable when tlie food contains a large proportion of potassium sails, 
such as wlieat, barley, oats, potatoes, beans, and peas, (d) The addition 
of salt to animal food increases the appetite, promotes the repair of tissue 
by its searching diffusion through -the body, and stimulates the rapid 
using up of its waste products, (a) BoussingaulPs experiments showed 
that salt increases niiisciiiar vigour and aetivity, and improves the 
general appearance and condition. 


Scientific Agriculture in Spain. — The general progressive move- 
ment ill Spain is expressed by a Government order which, we learn from 
the dfa/d’ Lane Express, recently created a sort of ambulatiiig sehooi for 
teaching seieiitifie fanning in the remote agricultural districts of the 
country. The Government order provides for a course of experinienta] 
and practical instruction to be given every year by itinerant leetuinrs, 
Selected from amoiig the agricultural engineers at the district schools of 
agriculture. In tije inonths of Jamiarj and Pebrnary of each year tlie 
directors of these schools are required to report to the Department of 
Agriculture at Madrid, giving the programme of the lectures intended to 
he given during the ensuing twelve months, witli an estimate of tlie cost, 
ineluJiiig travelling expenses and remuneration of tlii^ teacliers, and trans- 
port of the agricultural machinery or appliances which it may be con- 
sidered advisable to carry to those remote villages where the practical in- 
struction is to he given. So far only the Schools of Agriculture at 
Zaragoza, Jaen, Taleneia, Badajoz and Barcelona, and the two stations 
at llaro and Yillafraiica del Panades are referred to in this order, hut if 
the movement prove a success it will no doubt be extended, and must lead 
to a wiser use of modern farming appliances in Spain, 
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Do Fertilisers Ik jure Stock?' — A series of feeding tests was re- 
cently undertaken in Germany, chiefly with rabbits, sheep and cattle, dur- 
ing wliich tlie animals experimented upon were fed with, superphosphate, 
basic slag, and kainit. The feeding periods ranged from ten to thirty 
days, and the amounts of the different fertilisers were graduated according 
to the size of the animai. The conclusion reached from these feeding 
experiments is that, under ordinary conditions, neither dornestie nor wild 
aniiiials are likely to eat a sufficient quantity of the artificial fertilisers 
in question to produce poisonous eflects. 


Keepikg Sweet Potatoes. — A writer in the FruU Groiver 
souri) says that he has learned of a new way of keeping sweet potatoes. 
Tiiis, he says, is to heat them to a temperature of a]}Out 150 degrees for 
several hours. This kills all the germs and takes up the surplus inoisture. 
Then pile them in a dry, cool place and they will keep like Irish potatoes. 
Tiie approved manner is to pack them where they will be very dry and 
warm. Keep the temperature as near 70 degrees as possible. The best 
way to pack them is in dry sand, road dust, or shavings, or paper. Of 
course, they iiiust be dug carefully, and not bruised or chilled before 
packing. 


Traksvaal Mealie Export. — According to the Joluuuiesburg cor- 
respondent of the Natal Witness — writing on the 27th iNovember, — it is 
stated that the Transvaal Government is so greatly impressed with the 
success of the Katal mealie exportation experiment that they intend to 
make a special effort to establish -a big mealie growing industry in this 
Colony. A million sterling is to be spent in settling wffiite men on land 
suitable for mealies, on lines similar to the tin mining scheme at 
Potgietersrust — that is, on a profif-sharing basis, dflie men will be given 
gToiuid whieli, if they cjare to wmrk hard., will eventually become their owur. 
They will be supplied w^ith provisions and tools, and Government steam 
ploughs will break up the land for them. Arrangemeuts are being made 
with. Dt.dagoa Bay to jrrovide shipping facilities enabling sailing vessels 
to take grain in bulk (thus saving the cost of bagging), and a nnifonn 
railway rate from all parts of the Transvaal will be charged. Hence, 
farmers livi.ng at a great distance from the port will be ableAp make tlie 
same profits on their grain as those nearer the line. The new land settle- 
ment scheme will, it is stated, be commenced next year, thus enabling 
settlers to sow their first crops next spring. It is believed that hundreds 
of men, wffio are unable to find work, will be glad of this opportunity 
of becoming successful farmers. Those who are prepared to work hard 
will be able, under ordinary circumstances, to make a good living, as 
mealies can be growui in almost every part of the Transvaal, and millions 
of acres of virgin soil are available. 
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" iiii : LiisB Board. — Eeaders of tlie Journal may be intei'esied to 
riiai' Liie Land Board lias been transferred to the Siirveyor-(Teiierai'’s 
j it'jhin mtaiu witli Mr. C. Meyerlieini as Secretary to the Board. Mr. Wdit- 
.-oin of i\u‘ SiirveAmrMtenerar^^ Offieej takes Mr. Miillensk place as the 
(b)\ei‘iimt‘iit iiieiiiber of the Board. All coinmniiicatioiivS on subjects diiat 
cuLn.e v/irliiii the sphere of the Land Board should, therefore, in future 
lie add^e^sed to Mr. C. Meyerlieim, Secretary to the Land Board, Survey. ir- 
(hnerars Office, Pietermaritzburg. 


Ax Agricultural Parcels Post.— Tlie establishment of an agri- 
cultural parcels post in the Transvaal is announced. According to the 
new system — Avliieh will come into force on the 1st January next, — 
articles produced or — if manufactured — produced and inanufactured 
wiiolly Avithiii the Colony, tvill be accepted at all post offices in the Trans- 
raal for conveyance by post to any place within the Transvaal at rates 
varying from 3d. for up to 11 lbs. to Is. for over 9 lbs. and not exceeding 
11 lbs. The ordinary parcels post is 8d. per lb.; and the rates for the 
neAV system, are lownr than the railway parcels rates. 


Wheat in ]\rui>EX District. — For many years wheat has been grown 
in various parts of Aatal on a small scale, but it has never been considered 
a ero]3 of an}' great importance. The reasons for the limited areas placed 
under wiieat in the past have been various; but that the crop hvill do Avell 
ill some parts of the Colony is instanced by the fact that, in the Muden 
district alone the past seasons wdi eat crop ran into about 200 innids, 
the price per acre realised on the sale of the grain being The results 
in that district have been snffieieiitly encouraging to wuirrant an extension 
of the areas under wdieat next season; but it is stated by a rosideiit that 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the cultivation of tvheat in his distimd 
is the w\ant of a reaper and binder and a portaiile tbresliing madiine. 
Considering the excellent prospects the district has in other J*espects for 
the production of wheat, w'e wmuld suggest, for the consideration ol; farmers 
in the Muden district — and elsewdiere, for that matter — tlie co-operative 
purchase of such machinery as is required. The amount tliat wmuid 1)0 
required from each member of the association wmuld be small — pro'riding 
a sulheienr number of fanners could be induced to join, — and tlie joint 
owmers of tlie maebinery could use it in turn according to the relative 
positions of tbeir respective farms. The Director of Experiment 
Stations hopes to pnblisli sliortly in these pages a detailed report on a 
number of varieties ot wdieat growm at the different experiment staiiojis of 
the Lolony during the past wdnter. A detailed milling re])oj*t ivill also 
appear siiorriy : ajid the results contained in these reports should prove of 
Viilue to farmers in Xatal in deciding upon the varieties of wheat suitable 
for their particular districts. 
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Old-Tjjie l^BiCiEs OP ’W'liEAT. — All interesting list of the iiiean 
ariirual prices of wheat, as registered at Eton College, from 1646 to 1830, 
ai)p(nrs in the October number of the Journal of Agriculture of Western 
Ansiraiia. in KUO the average price ova s 49s. 2d. There are, of course, 
jiiany considerable fluctuations noticeable, the lowest recorded being 22b. 
0;'d., in th(.‘ yiur 1144. In 1443, 22s. lljd. is noted, and 23s. l|d. in 
])olli. ot the years 1654 and 16S8. From 45s. 8d. in 1499 the price jumped 
to 124s. in 1800 and 128s. 6d. in 1801. In 1809, again, abnormally high 
prices were experienced— 106s. being the inean for that year. For tiie 
years that followed — 1810-1813 — the averages were, respectively, 112s., 
108s., 12Ss., and 120s., falling to 83s. in 1814. In 1814, again, the price 
was 116s. In 1820 the mean price was 44s., having sunk to 53s. in the 
interval. 

S.A. Eailway Eates oisr Mealies. — According to a Reuter telegram 
to the daily press, as a result of negotiations between the Transvaal, the 
G.S.A.E. and otlier South African administrations, arrangements have 
been entered into with tlie Portuguese and Cape Governments operating 
from the 1st January next, whereby the maximum rate for the con- 
veyance of mealies for export by any route from any station in the Trans- 
vaal or O.E.G., will lie ten sliillings per Colonial toxi. This charge will 
include delivery to vessels, and other services. Negotiations to the same 
end are in progress wdlli the Natal Government. A ineeting of repre- 
sentatives of the several Colonies interested was to be held at Pretoria to 
settle details. It is further stated that the conference sliipping lines 
having notified a low uniform rate from hioutli x^fricau ports for mealies 
to London, llaiidiurg, and other important European ports, negotiations 
are now in progress with the Transvaal xVgeiit-Generai in London for the 
introduction of tlunugh booking and sales. 


Chestnut Extra ct for Tanning. — xVecording to the Board of 
Trade Joaruah ilie (.'Ommercial Seerefary to ILM. Jhnbassy at Washiug- 
tuii lias Imported (hat (lie mamifacturo of so-called eliestiuit extract is said 
to 1)0 assiuiiiug considerable proportions in the Southern States of 
xVmerica, and lo ])e superseding to a large extent the use of bark for 
tanning. Since May last, a leading purchasing association in which many 
leafber concerns are interested, witli headquarters at Grand Eapids, 
Michigan, is said to have placed orders for 2,200,000 dols. worth of ex- 
tract. Gne of the advantages of the extract lies in the more economical 
and expeditious liandling of it. In an hour and a half a tank ear of the 
extract can ])e automatically emptied into the storage vats ; this amount 
of extract is equivalent to twelve car loads of bark, 'wliicli it would take 
two men four days to liandle. The extract, moreover, is ready for im- 
mediate use, whereas the grinding and bleaehiu^y of the bark would take a 
week. 
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Salt tor Dairy Cowb— The beneficial effects of salt as an iteiii in 
tile «iiei hairy coavs is fairly Avell knoAAni among those Avho liaiTi had 
iinieli to do Avith these animalshbut experiments lately ea.i*ried out at the 
Wiseoiishi Agrieiiltiiral Experiment Station emphasise tlie fact that a 
sup pi of salt is absolutely necessary if the health and milk supply of tlie 
animals are to be kept up. In the obser'vations in question — -the results 
of AAdiieli are siminiarised by Agricultural News (Barbados) from a 
Bulletin issued by the Wisconsin Station— cows that had been deprived 
of salt snoii began to exhibit an abiioriiial appetite for any small quantities 
]) laced lie fore them. After the lapse of a few hveeks their health sliovred 
signs of failing. Avith loss of appetite, a generally haggard appearaiieej and 
a rapid decline both in liAm weight and yield of milk. It is satisfactory 
to' state,, liowever, that the animals rapidly recovered from this condition 
Avlieii tlieir normal alloAvance of salt aaus again supplied them. About 
1 oz. of salt per coaa" is a suitable quantity to give. 


Destroying Weeds in Standing Grain. — A new metliod of destroy- 
ing weeds in standing grain is now being used with success in Wisconsin. 
This consists in spraying the field with ten per cent, solution ,bf iron 
sulphate. The first successful experiments were attempted in June;, 1906^ 
by the Agrieultiiral College of the Uim’ersity of VViscoiisin,, under the 
direction of Prof. E. A. Moore. The idea of eontrulling wild mustard- — 
one of the greatest pests in Western grain fields— by the use of iron sul- 
phate was eoneeived last year at the University Experiment Station; and 
tlie res lilts of the experiments that AA'ere imciertakeii are described by a 
writer in the Technical World, The Avork Avas based on information cle- 
liA'ed from Germanv, Avhere experiments had been tried on mustard ; and 
a sprayer costing 135 clols. Avas imported from Germany. The tests on luo 
University farm were entirely sueeessfii]. Professor Mnore tlien experi- 
mented on other Wisconsin farms,, in Daiie^ Ivenosba, and W'aukeslui 
Counties,, and at Lynn, Lyons County^, Minn.^ and in every ease ihere 
Avas evidence that the Aveeds had been aniiihilatcd;, while there Avas no 
perceptible injury to the grain. The grains that Avere tested Avere oats, 
barley, Avheat., and spelt. hTo tests have been made on rye in the Uiiited 
States, but Professor Stagiiek has had success in spraying rye in Europe. 
Experiments are. also being made on mealies^ and the results have so far;> 
it is stared,, been sueeessfiil. The only effect that is seen on the grain 
is the blackening of the loAver and older leaves that are doomed to Avither 
ereiitiiallAA Avhile the young leav^es, that bring the cereal to inaturitAq are 
imhanned. There are no complaints from any centre of deterioration 
either in the quality or quantity of the grain crop sprayed. There lias 
])eeu no difference observed in tlie time of riiiening. No tests have been 
made in America on clover or grasses;, but experiments made in Scot- 
land show that in no case AA^as damage done to the young clover or grass^ 
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Vv’l.iie i'lie iinistard was entirely destroyed. So far^ the sulphate of iron 
solution is found to act definitely on mustard^ yello w dock^ cockle biirr^ 
sinartweed, j‘ag\recMjj and Spanish needles^ while^, it is said^ there is every 
reason to lielicu’e (hat it will destroy Canada thistle. All indications seem 
to sliow that this discovery will go far toward inakiug easier the farmer’s 
lot as \rell as greatly increase the yield of cereals. 


AnRiGULTUEAL Show AT BuENOS AiREs. — The twentieth animal agii- 
eiilturai show of the Argentine Ktirai Society, held at Pamievo— a suburb 
of Buenos Aires— wms^ according to /the Board of Trade Jownial, opened 
on the 8th September^ in the presence of the President of the Eepubliey 
by the Minister of Agriculture;, Senor Eamos Mejia. His Excellency in 
his speech laid stress on the progress which had taken place in cattle- 
breeding in Argentina;, as was shown by the excellence of the aniiiials 
exhibited^ and he expressed the opinion that in a few years Argentina 
would not need to import pedigree stock. He stated that the area iinder 
grain in the eountry now amounted to 17,791,200 acres, an increase of 
494,200 acres over the area in 1906, and that the present condition of the 
crops was excellent'. The most notable exhibits were in the class of Diir- 
hani cattle. There was a large class of Herefords, also of very high 
quality. The horses on the whole were disappointing both in quality and 
quantity, 

TixiCHiLiA EMETiGA ("'^^Thunder Tree'’’) Sekds. — A drculai* letter 
on the subject of the suggested gatlieriiig by natives on the Coast of 
seeds of Trlchilia emctioa, VahL, was sent by direction of the Minister 
for Hative Affairs, on the 25th November, to the Magistrates of the 
following Divisions of iSTatal and Zululaiid, viz., Lower Tugela, Inanda, 
Mdipunrulo, ITnilazi, Alexandra, Lower Umzimkulu, Ivrantzkop, Umvoti^ 
Lower TJmfolosi, Mtunzini, Iliabisa, Eshowe, and Nkamdhla. The seeds 
of this tree — which is our handsomest shade tree — yield an oil of com- 
mercial. value; and in view of the Jiiarket which exists locally for the 
seeds, it is tliougiit that the gathering of them would prove a source of 
income to natives living on the Coast. TJie circular letter referred to runs 
as follows: — ''“'It has been brought to the notice of the Minister for Native 
Affairs that a jjossible source of income for the natives on th.o Cdast lauds 
of the Colony may be found in tire colieetion by them of the seeds of the 
IJmkuhlu or Ixolo, otherwise known as the Thunder Tree, botanical name 
Tric'kilia emctica, which ripen about the months of March or April. Upon 
enquiry it is found tliat the Durban Oil and Soap Co. is willing to pur- 
chase tlie seeds at the rate of 7s. per Imndredweight (subject, of course, to 
market ihictuations), delivered at Jacob’s Eailway Station. It is re- 
quested that you will make tliese facts known amongst the natives of your 
Division, as opportunity may present itself, , through the chiefs and liead- 
The seeds should be collected when they fall to the ground, removed 


men. 
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from the Irusk, and well dried. In order to eneotirage the natives in the 
industrv with a view to their beneiit, it is requested that you will give 
advice to any wlio may require it in the matter of forwardiiig tlieir ool- 
lecliojis by rail, and in ascertaining the cost of the carriage per hundred- 
weight.'' ■ ■ 

The Eed Guvi: {E. ros'I/rha) .—Despite the fact that there are some 
130 distiller s])eeies — in addition to countless intermediate species and 
I'viirids— -to ihe average farmer the gum-tree is the gum-tree and nothing 
more. To wliat species the gum-trees gTowdiig on his land belong he 
knuw's not. as a rule, and, knowing little of the ccunniercial value of these 
trees, he troubles less. True, the Blue (jmii 

ail the species, flourishes most widely in hiatal at the present tiine^ and 
its timber has a certain commercial value ; but there is anotlier species 
wliich, ill tlie opinion of Mr. T. Ih Sim, late Conservator of Forests, is 
^’Tvne of the most desirable species to grow on a coinmereial scale in ±s atal„’^ 
namely, tlie lied Cum (Eucalyptus rostrata). This tree shows adapt- 
ability to a wide range of situations and conditions, and is described by 
Mr. Sim as *'one of tlie few species adapted for growing on flats away from 
the mountains in this Colony, thoiigli it succeeds on the inountams also.’^ 
Gill descrilies tills excellent species thus : D^The qiialit}' of the timber 
varies witli the kind of habitat. That grow-n on hilly ground cannot he 
excelled, tliongh somewhat lighter than tliat grown in rich, moist land,, 
and. aeeorcliiig to situation, the weiglit per eiibie foot varies from 50 to i O 
lbs. in seasoned timber. The colour is generally dark-red, lienee its 
name ; and tliough sometimes liard is more easilv' worived tliaii any other 
gum. It is admirably adapted for a great varietw of uses, eitlier aliove 
or under ground, or in water. As fencing posts it v'ill last 30 years and 
even more, siaiiding unrivalled for tin's purpose; nor can it lie (‘xeelled for 
piles or railway-sleepers wlion of the ])est quality, and it resists ‘well both 
the white aiit and the teredo. For shipimilding, housc‘, and ivagou work 
it is well suited, and also for many minor uses, amongst which, it .may he 
noted that it is miicli pref erred for bullock yokes, as it wv^ars simx.dlh 
without splintering. As a timber for furniture, especially I’oneurs, 
selected pieces are admirably fitted, the mottled and wavy figure ofti'ii ■mC' 
with hei-iig singularly beautiful; when very dark it fn'qiuuilly resembles 
the licst mahogany. It also makes good blocks for street paving, and an 
excellent material for parquet flooring. Single trees -when felled and 
converted into sleepers liave occasionally produced as many as 100, 220, 
and ev(3ii 250 sleepers of the dimensions of G feet G inches by S inches 1)y 
4J inches.'' Maiden writes of it: ^Tt is the tree which produces directly 
to the Colony [he., Xew South Males] by far the most revenue of all our 
trees.'' In California the Red G-iim has been widely cultivated, in varied 
situations, generally with success. We learn from the Rural Calif ornimi 
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of a, date that one of the finest office biiildiiigs in Los Angles is 

finislu'd in lied Giini. At the mills there the wood goes under the name 
of '‘■’Aiisfraliaii iiialiogaiiy^’; and for interior finish, oiir con temp or ary re- 
niai’ks, it "'is not surpassed by any inaterial in the market , either in 
Ijoauty, dill-ability or market yalue, for the price paid for this lumber was 
dois. [ tor) 6s. 8d.] per thousand feet/’’' It is remarked that the 
nnusiial beauty and durability of this wood for use in high grade fiiiishing 
of all kinds iias sA' a reinarkahly high price upon it, and it is anticipated 
that, ill tire near future, there will be a heavy demand for high-grade 
eucalyptus timber. 
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SOME LONDON OPINIONS. 


Discussing the newly-awakened activity in the exportation of maize from 
Isatal, Sooth Africa says: While coniing seasons may not offer the same 
inducement in respect of very high prices, there will always be a good 
market in Loudon for the grain, and die South. African Colonies must be 
pre}>ai‘ed to secure tlieir share in this market by exporting in much larger 
cfiiautities, and by making uj) in the bulk the turnover for tlie proportion- 
ately smaller p.i’olits. The ditforenee of the seasons will enable South 
Afri(.ia, to supply tlie ]hii‘ 0 ].)eaii market at a time of the year udien fresh 

Norlli. A.meri(,'an luealies liave ceased to compete. . . . The South 

African articles has made an excellent impression on the Enropoaii market, 
and is subject to no disadvantages that do not apply to maize from other 

parts of [lie world. liideed, in several resp(‘cts, .it is rofioidcd as superior 

to the North and vSoiith American article. For these reasons. South 
.Afriean growers and exporters should do their best to increase the quantity 
and the I'cgularity of the supplies, while, of course, keeping up or even 
improving upon the present quality 7^ 

A reprosentativo of the same journal recently olitaiiied tlie views of 
various people intimately connected witli the London corn market respeo.t- 
ing the importation of mealies from Natal and the precise causes of the 
liigli prices that have been realised. While all admitted tlie ho]ieful 
charaetcu' of the mnv movement, there was a general disposition to avoid 
prophecy as to the ultimate result, 
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The editor of tlie London Corn Circular, a leading organ of the trade, 
stated that eonditions during tlie past season have been abnormal. There 
hare been iio- siu3h priees for many jnars/^- he said, "I' and while it is fairly 
safe to say tliat the hig].i rate will eontiime on the present crop, next year 
may see a drop of 5s. to the average. The American crop has been poor 
as to quantity and quality, and even last seasoms yield was indifferent."’ 
The white, African variety was described as a very bold, floury grain, and 
w'orth 6d. to Is. per quarter more than the American maize. Although 
there is a prejudice against South African mealies on account of their be- 
ing less knowii, the opinion was offered that if regular supplies were for- 
woirded, they would obtain a firm hold on the British . market in three or 
four 3nars. A parallel case was instanced. Eangoon haricots on their 
first appearance met with nothing but hostility from the buyers, but by 
the perseverance of the shippers, they have now come to the front. Eeply- 
iiig to a question as to the best means of making the brands Imown, it "was 
stated that there was nothing like a good market for the purposes of 
publicity in such a ease. The maize should be allowed to sell on its 
merits wdiile there wns a demand, and should not be held hack for a price 
which the buyer refuses to pay. As a staple article it would be rapidly 
distributed, and with showy-looking stuff like the Natal mealies, inquiries 
would soon he made, thus leading to a regular trade. It was added that 
South African maize germ meal, which has been coiiiing to hand in small 
quantities during the past three months, has created a very good im- 
, pression, the latest price being about £6 *7s. 6d. per ton. It is regarded by 
English stock-keepers as an excellent food. 

A iiiember of the firm of E. and W. Paul, Limited, was somewliat 
more eriticah He said that wdiile the mealies came in their present con- 
dition people would buy them readily. When the maize arrived it looked 
very nice, but it showed traces of weevil, and the longer it stayed on their 
side the worse it became. On that account many firms would not take it, 
the Omnibus Oorapanies objecting to it on that ground, '^‘^^There are very 
few American mealies coming in” was the concludiug reinaih, ^hnid tlie re 
is every hope of creating a solid trade with South Africa if we can gid. 
anything like a regular supply. If the stuff comes in fits and siaris no 
progress will be made. Putting the American and Natal meidies to- 
gether there is very little to choose between the two. The African variety 
is always dry. and if the American should be in bad condition its rival will 
have every opportunity of getting the best of the market.” 

Messrs. Berry, Barclay & Co., who have been handling a quantity c-f 
Natal maize, held similar opinions to those mentioned, emphasising the 
importance of keeping the weevil in check as much as possible. It was 
agreed that the British market can absorb practically any quantity pro- 
vided the quality is maintained. 
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ExhsMI&ns &f Gol&stml Fruit, etc. 

IIOYAL HOETICIJLTUEAL SOCIETY’S SHOWS. 

We are pi eased to be able to draw the attention of fruit growers in Katal 
to the exhibitions of Colonial-grown fruit anch vegetables (both fresh and 
preserved) to be held in London during 1908 under the auspices of Lhe 
Eoyal Horticultural Society. Three shows will be held during the year, 
namely, on the 5th and 6th March, the 11th and 1.2th Jiine; and the 26tli 
and 2‘7th November. Ho entrance fee or charge for space is made, and 
tabling is also provided free of expense. Furthermore, any produce may, 
if so desired, be consigned direct to the Society, and it will be stored in 
the cellars at Vincent Square and staged by the Society '"s officials, but 
the Society wUl not undertake to repack or return any exhibits. The en- 
tries close a week before the show in each case. 

The folloAving schedule will apply (as far as possible) to shows of 
Colonial fruit and vegetable produce:— 

Divjsioisr I. — Colonial-Growk Fruit ahd Vegetables. 

Medals or other Prizes will be given, at the discretion of the Com- 
niiitee. 

Aiuards will he made in Classes 3 — .2^ only ‘when staged separately 
from Gla,ss 1, and not when in chided in it. 

The Colony in which the Fruit has been grown must in all cO'Ses be 
slated. 

Class 1. — -Collection of Fruit and Vegetables. 

Class 2. — Collection of Apples (Dessert). 

Class 3. — Collection of Apples (Cooking). 

Class 4. — Collection of .Pears. 

Class 5. — Pineapples. 

A : vChiss 6. — Bananasy ' 

Class 7, — Mangos. : u' 

Class 8. — Grapes. 

Cl ass 9 , — Oranges. 

Class 10. — Limes and Lemons. 

Class 11. — Shaddocks, Pomelos and other like Fruits. 

Class 12. — Peaches and Heetarines. 

Class 13.— Plums. 

Class 14. — Melons. 

Class 15. — Tornatos. 

Class 16. — Huts. 

Class 17.— Yams, sSweet Potatoes, and other Tubers. 

Class 18. — Vegetables other than Tubers. 

Class 19.— Any other Colonial-grown Fruits or Vegetables. 
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Ditision II.— Colonial-Grown Preserved . Fruits, Jaais, etc. 

DrieJ or preserved fruits of any sort or hind may he sJioirii. subject 
to. the condition of their heing tasted hy the judges, md of their heing 
growit in a British Colony. Exhibits in Classes 20—28 m ust not occupy 
a space grealer than 8 feet by 6 feet, and must not he built up more Eian 
2 feet high in the eenire. All alike must he Colonial grown and Golonial 
prepared. 

Class 20. — Colonial Grown and Bottled Fruits (in clear glass 
bottles). 

Class 21, — ^(Oolonial Grown and Tinned Fruits. 

Class 22.— Colonial Grown and Dried Fruits. 

Class 23. — Colonial Grown and Preserved Vegetables. (Eitlior 
bottled, tinned or dried.) 

Class 24. — Colonial Grown Fruits made into Jam, Jelly, Syrnp^ etc., 
in the Colony, and shown in clear glass bottles. 

The .indgiug will take place at 11 a.m. on the first day of each show, 
unless otlierwise notified to the exhibitors. The Secretary of tlie Eoyal 
ITorticnltural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, will he pleased to 
furnish intending exhibitors and others with any iiiforniation and to for- 
ward entry forms and schednleJ* 

Those exhibitions were originally organised in 1904, and have been 
the means of bringing before the British fruit merchants and fruit-eon- 
siiming pnldic tlic extensive resources of the British fruit markets quite 
imlepentlently of the foreigner. The Society’s object in organising these 
shows is the advancement of the interest of the Colonies (c)l)y stiniiilat- 
ing the prodnefion of better fruits: (o) by giving advice and assistance in 
the ilifdcnlties ever confronting fruit-growers; and (c) by Iielping to in- 
form tlie borne market. Tlie results have Jieen eneonraging, for even in so 
simrt a time a^ tlie last llirt'e years a distincTly ludter quality of fruit lias 
been scut, tiiose recently sliown being of an improved appearance, loss 
blotched ]>y fungus, scale and other defects, and hcdtcr packed. At tlio pre- 
sent time, when efforts are heing made to increase the production and expoi't 
of Vatal ]3roduce, these exhibitions afford admirable opporinirities to 
Colonists for advertising their wares in Britain; and, with the facilities 
wliich the Poval Horticultural Hoeiety is offering, there should be a good 
display from Xatal. It is absolutely necessary, however, if business is to 
result, that tlie exhibits should be accompanied by full particulars as to 
cost, etc. ; and it should also be stated on what terms exhibitors are pre- 
pared to execute orders for delivery in the British Isles. 

* We have a limited number of copies of the Circular issued by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which will be supplied to those interested upon application. 
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Siaies^^Gol0ntai MgHcuiiurai Union . 

ANNUAL CONFEEENCE, 1907. 

C'oisTKAEy to our eypectations w ■were unable to giTG;, in the Octolieh 
i>ssiie of the Journal, a report of the proceedings of the recent Congress 
of the Inter-Chloniai Agricultural Union. The UoYember issue of the 
FarnierJ Advocate official organ of the Union) ^ however^ contains 
the official aeeoiuit of the proceedings^ and we are accordingly able to 
publish in this issue an account, condensed from the official report^ of 
such portions of the proceedings as are likely to interest Natal readers. 

The Third Annual Conference of the Inter- Colonial Agricultural 
Union of South Africa was opened on the 30th September^ 1907^ in the 
Town Ilallj Pretoria. The following gentlemen^ representing the Colonies 
mentioned^ were present : — 

Cape Colony: Messrs. C. G. Lee (President), Thos. P. Tlieron, P. 
J. dll Toitj 0, E. G. Evans, A. W, Douglass, It. J. Collett, W. Edmonds, 
W. van der Bijl, E. H. Struben, W. A. Krige, E. T. L. Ednieades, H. H. 
Hards, I). Brown, S. A. Cloete, P. W, Michau, E. I). MacDennott, 
(Secretary), 

Natal : Eev. Jas Scott, Messrs. E. W. Evans, J. Moon, J. Marwick, J. M. 
van Eooyen, H. Wiltshire, T. W. Dukes, Gf. L. Coventry, C, E. Hancock, 
C. H. Mitchcdl, W. Craig. 

Tranaraal: Messi’s. J. E. van der Merwe, A. G. Eobertson, T, Smuts, 
W. 11. Poultney, W. M. Struben, E. W. Hunt, I. van Alphon, J. J. 
E.nschede, H. Mentz, E. G. Nicholson, T. M. Cullinan, L. Bagsliawe- 
Siuitln WC Harvey, J. G. Beverley, H. T. Hal], E. J. van Zijl, N. Lom- 
bard, P. J. Eosseaii, Wh E. Macinillan, E. A. Noyce, A. .11. Malan, Thos. 
JA'erai'd, E. P. van Deventer, Wh Pott, Tli. Ziirche,r, W. H. Turner, A. 
11, Halford, E. T. Nicholson. 

Onauje River Colony: E. M. Eilenberger. 

Pilwdesia: J. A. Edmonds. 

Mozanidniiiie Territory: Signor J. M. T. Valdez (Chnsiil-General for 
Portugal). 

Govarnnient B.epresentativcs: Cape Colony, J. S. Bortliwiek, W. 
Eobertson, P. J. H. Hannon, C. P. Lounsbury. .Natal, Claude Eiiller. 
Transvaal, E. B. Smith. Orange Ptiver Colony, E. J. MacMillan, J. 
Morgan. 

There were also present, among others, tlie Hon. J. Q. Smuts (Col- 
onial Secretary of the Transvaal), Mr. J. J. Kirknoss (Mayvn* of Pre- 
toria), various mcmliers of the Pretoria Town Chvincil, and other 
prominent citizens of Pretoria, 
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Tiiit' i'^ri.‘sid0iit (Mr. IJ. G'. Xjsg) bi’icfly- introcliiCGcl tliG Hoii. tliG Col- 
on 4u ^^iTi'ctary, wlio^, owing to tlie indisposition of tlie Eigiit Hon. General 
B'iida. PiviLiii.v of the Transvaal and .Minister . of Agrieiilturej had at- 
ti/iiiled for ilie purpose of opening' the Confer ence.; 

General Sjiiiits, on rising, said it afforded him the greatest pleasure 
to welcome the delegates on behalf of the Government of the TraiisvaaL 
The}' were engaged lira, most important, work— a work on which to a large 
extent the future of South Africa depended. Tor many years the agri- 
eidtiirists of Soiitli Africa had been jogging along, in the old rut, but they 
had felt, under the stress of circumstances, that the time had come to go 
ill for new rriethods, and the Inter-Colonial Union was proof of this new 
spirit. They had gold mines and diamond mines and propositions of 
utlier kinds spread all over South Africa, but in the long run the greatest 
iiirercst ot South Africa would be agrieuiture. They had noticed in 
recent years a cry from the various Colonies for the wlevelopiiient of local 
industries ; but tliis could be of no avail until agriculture was prosecuted 
very miieli iiiore vigoroiisiv. Tliey eouid not have ailiticiai industries. 
Scmietimes a country was geogTapiiically so situated tliat it was bound to 
dewlop imumfaetiires for which it had not the raw material. South 
Africa was not so situated; they must devote themselves first of all t') 
primary production, and once they had the raw material they would be 
able to establish local industries. Therefore the representatives of agrieiil- 
tiire were leading in tlie van, and on their success would depend the futLire 
of Soiitii Africa. If: stock farming and agrieuiture fioiirislied they would 
find themselves in possession of the raw products which could be worked 
up in industries. They would then also see cheaper living, and the 
exorbitant prices of the necessaries of life would be greatly reduced; 
a large white population would be attracted, and South Africa would get 
back in a thoiisand ways wliat the fariiiers liad put into the country. 

He need not tell tliem that the Government of the Transvaal, like every 
otiier GovernmeDt in South Africa, would be only too willing to help 
them ill any manner possible. There were difi'ereiit ways of ]iel[)ing — 
there was also a way of helping a man into the ditcli, Xo doubt in ilm 
past assistance had been given to the agriculturist in entirely a wrung 
direction. They could not fight economic laws, but must make progve.'r-s 
a long sound business lines. To this policy, the Transvaal Government 
irms |dedged. All wisdom, liowever, was not coneoiitrated in the Gov- 
ermiieiits of South Africa — on the whole Governments were rather foolish. 
Tlie Gowuuiuients looked to them, who were not lawyers or theorists, but 
men vdio knew tlie practical needs and the practical possibilities in respect 
of iigTlenlture, to give them the necessary advice, and devise the means to 
assist tlie farming industry in every way possible. 

As he had said, they had to striim into new paths if they desired to 
be successful on a large scale. They had not only to improve on the 
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iiietliods wliieli liad been in vogue since times almost primordial — tiiej 
liad to have new experiments and investigations to see what was best 
adapted to tlie country. He cited the ease of the Argentine Eepiiblic, 
which tlie cultivation of lucerne had raised from the position of one of 
the poorest States in America" to that of a country which was helping to 
supply tlie world with meat^ wheat and other things. In South Africa in 
some ways they had tried new things with success. 

Ostrich Farming 

in the Cape twenty or thirty years ago had been in a very bad way^ but 
the people had stuck to it^ and in vspite of depression and a slump in the 
feather market the result was that to-day a large part of Cape Colony 
subsisted on ostrich farming. He considered this industry had not been 
tried on as large a scale as it would be in the future^ and though he did 
not want to discourage his friends from the Cape Colony, they in the 
Transvaal \rere beginning with ostrich farming. On a number of farms 
on the low, middle and liigh velds it had been started with very encourag- 
ing prospects, and there wns no reason to doubt that tlie time Avould come 
when tlie Transvaal V' ould have a large production of ostrich feathers. 
He did not think that tliey need be afraid of such competition, for he did 
not believe in the fear that ostrich feathers, as being an article of luxury, 
would fall in price. The same had been said in the old days of diamonds, 
but tliough the production had been trebled the fear had not been realised. 

Then there wnre other lines. Large portions of South Africa wnre what 
was termed low veld, and were almost semi-tropical, and there they could 
start farming on diiferent lines to what they were accustomed to in the high 
lying portions. He had recently passed tlirough some of the low-lying 
portions of the Transvaal and also the East Coast, and it seemed to him 
that South Africa had tremendous eliaimcs before it. He had seen cotton 
fields in Portuguese East Africa which were, lie had been told, as good 
as any in the world. The information was that the nature of the soil bore 
traces of its cnltivation hundreds of years ago. \Y]\y not go in for cotton 
growing? Why not go in for fibre growing in the Transvaal? Fibre trees 
would grow anywhere, and if they put them in it would be creating a 
new source of production and revenue far greater ]ierlia}:)s than ostrich, 
farming or other things they were at present proud of. Castor oil too 
could be enormously produced here. The only problem was tlio clearing 
away of the bushes. They need not produce castor oil to drink. It was 
consumed in South Africa to an enormous extent as a machine lubricant. 
Oil was imported to the value of many thousand pounds worth each year, 
and it could all be produced here. 

Those were the openings before them wliich would lead, to a revolu- 
tion in the economic aspect of South x^friea. Tliey should not be too 
conservative. Fanners were conservative all the world over and tiiouglit 
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tlint ilicy 'had a lEoiiopoly of wisdom. .They were now leariim<^ that the 
cuHliinpycr was nor the best man. They were learning tliat intelligence 
eniiniLMl I'or iiineli, and that knowledge was power. There was a strong 
felling ill, Soiitli Africa in favGur of experiments. He would like to point 
oiii that in trying to produce as much as possible tliey slioiiid never forget 

The Question oe Quality. 

It was an iiiipo,idT question. To-day they had not sufficient sheep to 
siipp]}' the eoiiiitry with miittoii, but that could not last much longer. In 
a coipile of years’ time they would have sufficient sheep to supply the 
needs of tlie siriaii wdiite population^, and if they did nothing but increase 
li^eir ilocks tliey would not know 'what to do with them. They should not 
look merc>l}' at < quantity but at quality. During the war South Africa had 
practically Ijolui cleared of stock. The Transvaal had been more deiiuded 
ilian the ntiicr (iolonios, so it had a better chance of starting afresli with 
good stock, if tliey started wdtli a good class of sheep they would not 
(uily ]ui\'e tlie niiitton, ])ut also the wool, and. wool would always maintain 
iis price as it was not a luxury but a necessity. They would never pro- 
duce so iniich wool as to lower prices. They had a resolution on the 
agenda in favour of the reduction of rates and freights. That was laud- 
able. and was a desire wdiich was warranted on tlieir part and which should 
be acceded to. As an illustration of howt they might produce wdthout it 
being to tlieir advantagxy he would like to point out that in South Africa 
there was a large eoiisimiption of wine and brandy. Hovy in tlie Cape 
Colony tliey had an enormous prodnetion, but because their friends had 
not paid careful attention to the question of qiiality they to-day sat with 
their wine and found that their Government was also sitting, lie re- 
nieinbered a personal friend in the Colony who always measured his wiork 
b} fim quanrity lie eouid produce. One ;year he produced 100 leaguers and 
200 the iiexp and lie tliougiit himself successful. The iurniers i^n 
AVesieni Province were to-da}' renping bitter fruitSj and were revising tlieh' 
metliods, with the result that the qiiality was improving. There was no 
reason why the wine of the Cape Colony .should not be consumed here. 
The day would come wlieii they w’ould be aslmnied of drinking the wine of 
Prance or — (turning to tiie Portuguese Consul-General) — that wdiicli 
comes from Portugal. They would drink tlie wine of their country be- 
cause it would be equal to. if not better than, that which was imported. 
He was glad that more attention was being paid to qaalilAy and they in the 
Transvaal should do the same. The day would come wlien their quanti- 
ties would become emliarrassing and quality would help tlumi. He had 
been told tliat the Pnglisli farmers who supplied the markets in England 
now found that the frozen mutton from the Argentine was cutliiig thciu. 
out because tiie imported meat was of a better quality. Ho ho])ed they 
would be careful and keep that before them. 
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Tlie}^ had, liCfwever^ to cope with 

Numerous Diseases 

ir/iieli were devastating South Africa, and wdiicli constituted their greatesL 
probltan. He did not Imo^v whether this coiintr}?' was unique — in 
iiioments of despoiidenc}^ he thought that this country wns unha,]ipier than 
otliers were. Towards the end of February last there liad been a prospect 
of an imnieiise production of mealies, which, if reaped, Avoiild have 
meant an enormous change in the economic conditions of tlie country. 
But in one month the country sufferecl enorinmis lo^^s. came 

from the Cape Colony — and the loss they caused was incredible. A 
careful estimate of the losses incurred in one district alone had reached 
£219,000. And that was solely due to locusts. Then they had scab 
pretty neaiiy all over Soutli Africa, East Coast Fever had. nearly devastated 
the Transvaal, and was now busy in hTatal. Then they liad other pests, 
and they had to fight these thingvS. It was discouraging to the farmer to 
:find that all liis lahorirs bore no- fruitful results. Tliat was 'wliei’e tlie 
].ii ter- Colonial TJiiion could do mucli good work. Tlie pests wuire Inter- 
colonial, and were not confined to any ])articnlar Colony. He could not 
impress upon tliem strongly enongh that if South Africa liad to go ahead 
the Governinent slioiild exert themselves to the utmost to stamp out the 
diseases in all parts of the Colonies. The fight against the locusts wnuld 
have to start soon. If the Transvaal and the other Colonies did their liest 
to stamp out the locusts they might succeed, as the Hnited States liad suc- 
ceeded in eradicating tlie locusts from Ken tuck v, where tliey had boon 
particularly bad. Otlier eountries had coped successfully with locusts. 
They should spare no expense and no trouble in doing tlie same, and slionld 
put aside the idea that locusts wuro part of fate. For thirty or forty years 
lungsickness had ravaged the Colony, but now there wais not a single ease 
in tlie Transvaal. They had succeeded by a big effort, and during the 
]iast two years there bad been no cases, altbougb they ran th.e I'isk ot im- 
])oriiug tliein. The Cape Colony wus unfortuinitH^^ 

EoTimisr Avim .Lungsicu^k^^^ 

and the iinfortmiate people there had biillied and bectorefl the Transvaal 
G overmnent to permit them to send their stock to the ma rkets here. H o 
doubt the Go\*erument was thought liard-hearted and selfish in refusing 
this, ])ut they had to protect their own stock. It wus not a policy of selfish- 
ness, for the I'ransvaal wus prepared to consume wdiat the Cape produced, 
but wlien it came to sending Inngsick cattle to the Transvaal they had to be 
careful. Tlie Transvaal bad succeeded in stamping ont lungsickness, and 
why could the Cape Colony not do the same? Tlierc wais not that spirit 
of practical co-operation they spoke of so much. AVhen they ecnild benefit 
themselves at the ex];)ense of a neighbour they did so. They wan (ed 
eifeetivc measures taken, and if such measures ivere to be successful they 
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a stop to that sort of thing and must do their best to help one 
erioiher and not try and send diseased things to the oilier Colonies. 

Tliey slioiild go in more for 

BAGTEniOLOGICAL EeSEABOH. 

H'e saw that last year the Union had passed a resolution in favour of the 
esiablislimeiit of an inter-eolonial bacteriological laboratory. He did not 
think that siich an institiition was nec^^^ for the reason that the 
question of research could be carried on by the various Colonies inde- 
pendently. Here in the Transvaal they had been prosecuting researeli 
into animal diseases for some years, and they were fortunate in possessing 
such a man as Dr. Tbeiler, who had carried out his investigations with 
lirilliaiit results. The Colonies should do their duty and not expect one 
Colony to spend large sums of money while they wrote paragraphs to the 
newspapers. Dr. Theiler had assured him that every disease rampant in 
South Africa could be stamped out, and he thought that they should be 
animated by that spirit of optimism. 

Another subject he wished to touch on was that of , . ; 

Agricultueal Edugatioit. 

lliey had passed a resolution in favour of rudimentary agricultural 
education being given in the seliools. They in the Transvaal were going 
to make an experiment in that direction, and hoped to arrange at foiir 
places for rudinientary agricultural teaching of a practical as well as 
theoretical nature. If it answered they would extend it to other parts. 
Theoretic teaching alone was not good, and did not fit a man for life. 
If a man was to be snccessful as a; farmer he should be trained np to be 
a farmer. In that way would they make fanners, and so ]3revent tlic 
exodus of intellect to the towns. once they gave the right sort of 

education to the countryside the promising boys would stay there. They 
liacl to proceed further and establish agricnltural colleges all over South 
Africa. In the United States of America a revolution had been created 
by i.he establishment of experimental stations and agrieitltural colleges. 
The clay would come when they would have the sons of the soil doing the 
Colony's agricnltural work. They were still importing men, and good 
loen too, but the day would come when their sons would dll those pos’- 
tions. The Government's idea was to found an agricultural college in the 
Transvaal. A portion of land had been given by the late Mr. Beit to 
winch the Government Iiad added another portion, and he fondly hoped 
that the school would be the best in South Africa. They, howe\'er, needed 
more than one institution in South Africa. The delegates from the other 
Colonies should urge their Governments into doing this. 

There was one thing that was encouraging;, and that was the new 
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Agricultueal Co-opeeation 

I';}]] eh was moving' o\'er South Africa. The agTicultiiral coiimiiiiiity were 
leaving tlahr ancient ruts and were taking to new paths. He was glad 
ro sc'c ii, and lio[)o<l they would lielp the Governments of Soutli Africa to 
1 osier eo-operal ion in a wise W'ay. It was difficult to find what line thev" 
should follow. Tliey could not move by simply copying Deiiiiiark and 
cilier countries. Go-joperation was a spirit — a niethod. It was like 
religion. A man could not be made religious ; and he had to grow iip 
into co-operation. In older countries youngsters saw how their fathers 
w'orked together and followed the example when grown up. If they 
could not copy other institutions tliey could at least do tlie best for thciii- 
selves. Experiments in this direction were being made in the Cape 
Colony, O.Ih Colony and the Transvaal, whieli helped them, materially, 
and he hoped the time would come when they would be better able to help 
the people. 

After all, there was one great aspect to consider, and that was that 
South Africa could only move ahead if there was union. No trouble was 
local or confined to one Colony — it was inter-Colonial, and they had done 
right in establishing tlie Union. There was only one road towards 
making South Africa one, and that was by unity. Tliey sliould combine. 
They were geographically one, nationally one and politically one. They 
sliould have not only agricultural unity, but ]3o]itica] unity, and most of 
the evils they were coping with would disappear. 

In the name of the Goveriinient he welcomed them, and hoped that 
tliey would reap the fruits of their laliours in the days to come. 

Before proposing a vote of thanks to General Smuts, the President 
iutrocloced the Mayor of Pretoria, who very lieartily welcoiiied the dele- 
gates to Pretoria. Jle referred to tlie Colonial Secretary's address as 
able, instructive, jiractical and Iiopeful speech,'' and hoped that the de- 
liiierations of the Congress would be fraught with important results. 

fid 10 President said the Colonial Secretary had given them a wide 
field for fruitful thought, consideration and study. He had laid before 
them facts of the greatest moment, and of vital inpiortaiicc to tlieir 
children. He need not go farther than to state the broad view of what 
liad boon said, liocaiise the details would gradually bo ravelled out during 
tlio deliberations of the Conference. The welcome which had been given 
them was calculated to promote the growth of that tender, that valuable 
plant — unity — ^^vhich everybody in South Africa vns so anxious to see 
fostered and growing. He highly appreciated the facds dealt with by the 
Colonial Secretary. Many of them might not be very pleasant to some of 
tliose present, ])ut they knew, when the unpleasant matters were taken 
with the pleasant, that they were having the truth ])Iaced before tlumi. 
The welcome extended to them would have an effect not only rn the 
delegates, but would be read all over the other Colonies, Mr, Lee con- 
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eluded by pro]:iosiiig votes of tlianlvS to the Colonial Secretary and the 

Mai^or. 

This was seconded by the Eev. Mr. Scott ( Natal and carried with 
heartv applause. 

PEESIDENrS ADDEESS. 

The President then delivered the following inaugural address : — 

"'''Geiitlenieii, — In welcoming yon to the third annual Congress of the 
liiter-Colonial Agricultural Union of South Africa^ I feel that I must first 
congratulate yon upon the apparent fact that onr Union is growing both 
in strength and iiiiportanee. In the face of the representation Here, it 
would he positively nngraeions not to express the full belief wliicli I hold 
tliat this Union is bound to become a power for good^ not only to the 
pastoral eomniunity of this country^ but to the general community as well. 
Anv country that has farmer citizens willing to give time and thought 
to building up associations and societies of the kind represented here, has 
solid reasons for great hope for its future. It must ever be encouraging 
to loiow that tliis country has farmers and others interested in the land 
and possessed of such patriotism as causes them to lay aside their more 
direct private affairs and to gather liere, practically at their own cost, for 
the general welfare. Our future possibilities are further rendered ini- 
measiirably great when such keen interest is showm in the land by the 
various Governments represented here to-day through their scientific 
experts and officials. Last 5 ^ear, when we met at Capetown, the number 
of States represented was but three, namely, the Transvaal, Natal, and 
the Cape Colony. To-day we assemble as representing practicallv^ every 
State within the sphere of British rule south of the Zambesi, and if we 
can progress along the lines hitherto laid down, there is no reason to doubt 
but that wo shall ultimately hold our annual conferences as representing 
the whole of the suh-continen.t, with delegates from the otlier States within 
those ])onn4aries whieli owe their allegiance to other GoTernments. 

"""^Witliout wisliing to appear to be anxious to apologise for the exist- 
euco of this Union, I trust I may be pardoned if I devote a few words 1o 
showing liow imperatively necessary an organisation of this descriptio]i 
has become in tlie peculiar conditions of this country. AVe have a large 
extent of land, for the most part very sparsely popiil at ed. UT have 
political boundaries and divisions which we all trust may some day dis- 
appear: hut mcauwliile we have to recognise the facts as they are. AT 
liavo a large native ]>opulation scattered all over these territories, a ]io]mla- 
tion whicli sliould yet prove a source of great wealth, and assist in for- 
warding the well-being of the State, if it can only he properly liandlcd. 
We have a country which is naturalty rich in many respects, Imt it seem>s 
the fate of every effort to wring prosperity from its soil— whether in the 
form of mineral, pastoral, or agricultural products — to be faced with more 
than the usual sliare of difficulties, In othev words, it is, as your Prcsiv 
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(lout last year stated in liis opening address, hard country/ It is not 
for me to dilate upon the obstacles and diflieulties which have been met 
with in the course of tlie development of the great industries ; it should 
be suhieicrit for me to touch upon some of the troubles and difficulties 
Avliich ihe Joirniers Iiave liad to face, in order to eonvinee all who will take 
the troul:)]e to look dispassionately into these questions for themselves, how 
necessary it is for us to 

CoMnijsm AKn Woiik Together, 

district with district, and State with State, in order to reach the goal we 
are all, I trust, aiming for. This goal, so far. as the farming community 
is concerned, is, I take it, increased production and a natural enhancement 
of the perniaiient wealth of the State. The questions which affect the 
farmer in. any country affect, both directly and indirectly, every section of 
the population among which he lives. The exploitation of very rich 
mineral deposits may be taken as an exception to this rule, for in that 
ease, for the time being at least, the miner may be, to a large extent, in- 
dependent of tlie local prodncer. Bnt in the end, even tlie richest mineral 
deposits beeoine exliausted, and when that time comes, it is a ]:)oor loolc- 
out for tlie State if permanent industries have not been firmly established 
to take their place. So no matter how one looks at this question, tlie 
only really pernianent wealth of the country is its soil and the people 
upon it. It is therefore certain that if we in Soutli Africa are to Imild 
up, as we hope to do, a powerful and united people, it is our duty to do 
all we can to lay the foundations of permanent prosperity hy encouraging 
and forwarding in every possible way our natural industries — in otlier 
words, farming in all its various forms, and the production of foodstuffs, 
animal products, and, as far as possible, every kind of raw material for 
the manufacture of textile faliries. The only reason why we should do 
this is l)ecause by no other way can our permanent pj'osiierity be secured. 
We stand in tlie simple position of the man wlio intervened in an argu- 
ment as to vhy the ladies made such a fuss about food. The. unanswer- 
a]>le solution of the (jiiesfion was that he supposed we lived ])y it. Our 
position is that not only do 

We Live by Agriculture, 

bnt the whole world is in the mme dire strait ; and, so long as human 
nature is as it is, we shall liave to depend on agriculture for the bread 
and meat wo need for our support, as well as for the clothing we wear and 
Gveiudhing else we use, -whether necessaries or luxuries. Tor even 
luxuries are the product of human skill, and tliose valuable gifts would be 
of little account were there no foodstuffs to maiutain the bodies of those 
who use tliem. So that, look where we may, everything in this world 
comes ultimately back to the soil. 

“Now, gentloinen, when we start wifh these admittecl facts mid try to 
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tliiiik out tlie, future of a eoiintry like Soiitli Africa.., tliere seems al first 
sight Tery little prospect beyond the mineral resonrces, for our pastoral 
and agrieiiltiiral piirsnits so far. have .been carried on under s'licli (tiliic'iiit 
eonditioiis that, Judging by the import returns, we have never yet suc- 
ceeded in feeding ourselves, let alone growing sufficient in the shape of 
agrieiiltiiral produce to exchange for the imported articles we eonsirnie. 
This is a lamentable admission to be compelled to malm, but instead of 
being a cause of discouragement it slioidd, in my opinion, act as a spur 
to us all to so organise our work that this state of things may be clianged. 
It lias always to be remembered that we are following in the footsteps of 
some of the greatest pioneers the world has known. To those who went 
before us and carved out liomes for themselves in the wilderness of Africa, 
as it was tlien, our position to-day is that of affluence; anti luxury. If we 
could conceive the return of the voortrekkers to life as young men, and 
their being placed in the conditions which surround the average South 
African farmer to-day, we can imagine them being a little impatient at 
many things, and sighing perhaps for the freedom and expansiveness of 
the old life, but wm cannot iniagiiie them finding fault with the facilities 
provided for getting their crops and stock to market or tlie help and 
sympathy wliich is so rapidly developing, all over the country, for the 
farmer and his difficulties. Not that I think we should as a coiisec|iience 
be content because the conditions are better and more favourable tliaii were 
those of our forefathers, and sit down without making further efforls 
towards improvement. There are many things which have yet to be done 
which must liave a great effect upon all agricultural activity in tliis coun- 
try,, and some of these I hope to see forwarded at this Conference. 

First and most important of all among the many labours whicli have 
to he acconiplisbed is the encouragement and rehabilitation of our great 
stock industry. In glancing through the agenda I see that this section 
lias not l")een overlooked. ITe have only to consider tlie ])osition of tlie stock 
iinlustry of this country, as many of us have known it in our own iiinos, 
to realise liow much can be fione in this cliroction towards resuscitating 
the agricultural credit of .the country. It does not call for the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant to tell ns of the ravages of stock diseases, ninny of 
wliicb, but a few years back wore a complete mystery in their occurrence 
even in tlic greatest minds in the scientific world. I have ].)ut to mention a 
few of tliese scourges to impress you with the imporlant part they liave 
played in tlirowing the whole country back at various periods. Waon 
wc think of the terrible decimation of our herds by redwater and rinder- 
pest. and later on. by an even more virulent pest in the shape of African 
Toast Fever; of the enormous losses the country still suffers from horse- 
sickness; and again of the dread disease known as hoartwatcr in sheep 
and goats which has rendered farming with small stock next to im- 
possible in many parts of the counti’y; one is almost tempted to think that 
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siieli a thing as the establishment of any form of animal industry on a 
large scale is utterly impossible. Yet, gentlemen, the longer Are live the 
jiiore it is being forced upon ns that not only should it be possible to 
reinstate our aniinal industries as they existed before the pests I have 
mentioned assailed them, but by care and forethought to so establish 
tlieni so that they may yet prove the salvation of South Africa. Other 
countries have had similar troubles and overcome them Avithout the knoAA'- 
ledge AAdiieh Ave Inun noAv at our disposal, thanks to the great attention 
which has been attracted to us on the part of the scientists of the world 
by these Anry afflictions. It is a scientific age, and if aau are Avise we 
shall take every advantage of the knoAvledge which science is daily putting 
into our hands. If we do this aa-c shall be assured of successful methods 
of fighting most of the plagues which have hitherto oppressed us. When 
we come to think of the truly great work done for us hy the late 'pr. 
Hiiteheon, the pioneer of Anterinary science in South Africa, whose memory 
should be revered for all time by every stock-farmer and* owner of animals 
ill this country ; AAdien aa^c add to that the further efforts of those aaIio, like 
Mr. Louiisbury, in his iuA^estigations into the life history of the tieksi 
gave us the clue to many of our troubles ; and of Dr. Theiler and his great 
work — and the many others aaIio are still Avith us giving of their best for 
tlie good of .the Avhole conmiunity — I maintain that there is great room 
for hope and the liveliest faith in the future prospects of pastoral farming, 
as the one essential industry. 

If Ave consider the position impartially to-day, Ave may take comfort. 
We are in the midst of a great depression ; the country seems to be passing 
through a 

Period of TRAmsprioisv 

Yet on every side Ave find tliat though the farmers arc partaking in the 
general trouble, as a whole they are sufferiug less than the bulk of the 
other sections of tlie people. My firm belief is that the reason for this 
is l)ecause agriculture is beginning to regain some of its lost ground ; and 
tills is largely owing to the fact that we can noAv face with a certain^ 
amoimt of e<]iianimitY many of the troubles Avhich used to threaten ns 
Avith complete ruin a feAv years ago, I am speaking noAV from the stand- 
point of the stock-farmer. Por all that it Avill not do for us to sit still and 
leave the great work or rehabilitating our industries to the bauds of otliers. 
We must be up and doing, and AA'hile the scientist Avorks in his laboratory 
and continues his elaborate experiments for our ultimate benefit Ave must 
give him every encouragement and support. Tliis can be done in two 
Avays. The one is by the prosaic method knoAAm as Agoing to the Govern- 
ment in order to secure ample funds to bring them to a successful issue. 
The other and more important is that of intelligently watching the pro- 
gress of events and adapting ourselves with care and thought to, the new 
inethods Avhich are introduced from time to time, 
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'“'It is safe to say that had the pastoralists of South Africa taken full 
adYantage from time to time, of the opportunities offered by science, for 
the prevention or eradication of disease. South Africa would have been 
richer by many millions to-day. I have a lively recollection of one par- 
ticular incident which will remain with me till the end of iin' days. In 
the early periods of the Angora industry of the Cape we managed to import 
a contagious luiigsieloiess from Asva Minor, which is a great scourge in 
that country. Fortunately for this industry the late Dr. Hutcheon took 
the matter in hand in its heginiiing, and by the drastic measure of 
slaughtering all infeeted animals,, and isolatinq- all which had been in con- 
tact witli theiig succeeded in stamping out that disease, and it has never 
been seen since. Had we, for instance, taken lessons from this and at 
once tackled Inngsiekness in cattle in the same way, how many rnillionB 
of head of stock should we not have saved during all the years whieh have 
intervened. This policy is now being gradually adopted in many parts 
of Soutli Africa, and if carried out with care and circumspection, sliould 
soon show good results. It is for ns to support measures of tliis descrip- 
tion, and though it may appear to bring harclshiiD in its train at first it 
must nltimately react to onr own good. 

^‘^Take again the practical side of our industries. AVe are all now, I 
trust, taking more care of our stock tlian we used to, and what is of more 
importance, trying to 

Breed axd Bear a Better Class of AN"i:?^rAL. 

The day of tlie unprofitable animal must pass away when once the farmers 
begin to realise how much more adA’antageous it is to kee];) and feed 
the profitable one. We have plenty of enconragement to do this if we 
only look at tlie. enormons cjuantities of foodstuffs imported co'ery year. 
I am aware, none more keenly, that many of our faianers, particularly in 
these nortliorn districts, are not enjoying the prosperity tliat is, tlie lot of 
the stock-farmer. But their day will come, too, if we can oidy gather 
together in meetings like this and bring tlie whole force of tlie iniolligence 
of the country to hear on the groat problems wliieh linve to l)e solved be- 
fore all our troubles can be conquered. 

"'“The agrieulhirist has to contend with 

Locusts aftd Droughts— 

even the stock-farmer is not entirely immune against these 1 roubles. We 
may not be able to devise means of preventing the periodic droughts 
which afflict this country, but we can by consultation liring oiir eomhined 
infinenee to bear upon the forwarding of irrigation works, tlic sinking of 
artesian wells, the eonstrnetion of storage dams and tajiping of rivers witli 
whieh to pi'ovide against the worst. We may not 1)0 able to hanisli all 
the locusts from the land, any more than we shall ever snecoed. in entirely 
‘doing away witli trouble in the world, but we can, liv our combined 
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eltorts, insist upon some plan wliicli slionld coinmend itself to tlie various 
Goveriiinents by wliicli tliese periodic visitations might be considerably 
niinimisec:^ We have it on excellent aiitliority that God helps those who 
hel]) themseh'es. Many believe that the locusts are sent by a wise Provi- 
dence to ihasteii us. That may be so, but we may as fairly suppose that 
the particular sins whicii they are meant to correct' are isloth and in- 
difference. In that case the best we can all do is to be up and doing in 
order to drive the pest from the land. Por even though we may not suc- 
ceed,, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that we have laboured^ 
attempted, and done somethiiig, and that in itself is invigorating and 
strengthening. It is the same with the other questions which wifi co. 
before you. We are here to discuss them impartially and fulljg and 
though Ave may not all agree in every detail I trust that our deliberations 
will be conducted with due consideration for each other's vieAvs, and that 
their results Avill be sound conclusions Avhiclg wlien presented to those 
whose opinions Ave wish to influence, Avill carry a weight of thought, 
moderation and sound sense which a due appreciation of tiie best interests 
of the country in which we live, claims, and I hope we sliall set an example 
siicli as Ave Avisli our ehildren's cliildren to folloAv. 

'Tn all that I have said regarding the eomparatiA'ely satisfactory out- 
look for the stock-farmer, I have at tlie same time nmcli syrnpatliy for 
those at present suffering from that terrible disease, African Coast Pever, 
and I believe every one here also sympathises with them, and trusts that 
the deliberations of this Conference AAuil tend to help the sufferers. 

‘T cannot conclude without a word of thanics for the help and en- 
couragement I have received from the many co-Avorkers. There is one 
name I nuist Jiientioii, that of your seeretaiw, Mr. MacDermott, to Avlioin 
I am indebted for a g]‘eat deal of help cheerfaliy giAxn, and Avhich must 
gi-eatly assist this Union. I take it tlie Colonies and States have not 
assembled Avith the set purpose of driving hard bargains or to seize, one 
from the other, the maximum obtainable, and to give in return the miiii- 
mum that can be spared. I believe this Conference has met prepared to 
view Soulli Africa, at least as far as farmers are concerned, as one great 
farm, jointly occupied by those you represent, the aim being to pool for 
mutual benefit all your experiences and labours. And, gentlemen, if Ave 
ap[)roach and discuss all tlie subjects before us in this spirit — tinm, a, ml 
only then, Avill the amicable settlement and solution of many of our most 
diflicuit problems be found. And as the settlement of tliese questions 
sliouhl elevelop a still greater amount of that courage and steadfast en- 
durance necessary to stimulate tlie AAUse persistence and patient persever- 
ance wliich is the key to unlock the door to far greater success, I sincerely 
trust that in this spirit avc sliall enter upon the great and responsible Avork 
of this Conference, which Avork, I believe, will result in good for your- 
selves, for those you represent, and for the whole of our dear country^ , 
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EAILWAY EATES ON BEEEDIEG STOCK. 

Mr. Kieliolsoii moved: ''That the Eailway Authorities of the Soutli 
African Colonies be approached with a view to securing a reduction of 
rates upon all breeding stock, forwarded for breeding purposes onl}p from 
one Colony to another.'' Mr. A, H. Malan seconded. 

Mr. E. B. Smith and Mr. Bell asked whether the rate would apply 
equally to one animal as well as to a number. 

Mr. Mcholsoii said that according to the resolution the number was 
immaterial. The rates were not merely inter-Colonial^ but covered ini” 
ported stock. . 

The resolution was carried nnanimoiisly. 

CAEE OF LIVE STOCK OK EAILWAYS. 

Mr. Kieholson also moved: ''MTat the Eailway Authorities of the 
various South African Colonies be approached -with the view of securing 
the proper watering and feeding of live stock travelling on tlieir respective 
lines, and that, where such traiirs do not already exist, a special live-stock 
train he run in eases where such action is wuirranted by the volume of 
traffic; and that attendants travelling with such stock be allowed a free 
pass both on the forward and return Journey.^^ 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Malan and was carried niianimously. 

EATES OK PEODUCE FOE EXPOET. 

Speaking on the subject of railway rates on produce for export, Mr. 
Smuts thought that there should be some reduction on the present tariffs, 
lie j list anced the fact that he had recently sent wool to Germany, and that 
the rates from Yolksrust to Durban amounted to £4 5s. 4d. for a distance 
of about 300 miles, while from Durban to Bremen^ — nearly six thousand 
miles — the cost was only £9 for the same consigixnient. 

Mr. Kieholson then moved : /'"That this Conference considers the 
rates on goods for export are too high to permit of the establishment of 
an export trade which, in some cases, South Africa is prepared to under- 
take, and suggests that the various Eailway Companies be approached with 
a view to securing more satisfactory rates.'^^ 

Mr. Mitchell said that he could send mealies to Durban^ from 
Krugersdorp, at 58. a ton, and that the produce rate from Charlestown 
to Durban was 3s. 6d. per sliort ton. 

Mr. Kieholson said that the rate from Krugersdorp was 13s. 4d., and 
not 5s per ton. 

Mr. A. G. Eohertson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Scott moved as an amendment the resolntion of last year ap- 
pearing on page 2 of tlie agenda, as follows “That tliis Conference is 
of opinion that it is desirable to obtain a uniform rate for Colonial produce 
over the various South African systems/^ 
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Mr. Meiitz said that the districts far reinoved from ports oiigdit to 
be iiiore i a a' our ably considered — the small profit there Aras on mealies Aras 
SAfalloAred lip by the additional rates. 

Mr. Hall said that the question of running goods to the coast AA^as 
A'ery different from running goods inland^ as trucks AA^ere running down 
empty. 

Mr* A. G-. Eobertson said that lie hoped the gentlemen who liAmd in 
the coastal Colonies would meet them. They produced goods and could 
not find an outlet for them. They merely asked for reduced railwmy rates, 
AAdiieh Avould enable theni to export produce. They AAmnted to find a 
foreign market, but tlie present railAvay rates Avere prohibitive. He hoped 
Mr. Scot hs motion Avould not he accepted. 

Mr. Mitchell asked that the question might stand over until the 
folioAviiig morning. The hTatal Government had done much in this direc- 
tion for the Avhole of South iifrica. 

The President decided that the matter should stand over until next 
day for tlie purpose of obtaining further information. 

EAILWAY EATES OH AGEICULTUEAL MACHINERY, ETC. 

Mr. Malan moved, seconded by Mr. A. G. Eobertson: ^^That the rates 
on agTieultural machinery, seeds, fertilizers and fencing materials, should 
be reduced to the loAvest possible paying level, so as to increase the intro- 
duction of these necessities of up-to-date agriculture.''’^ 

Mr. King said tliat lie kncAV in Natal enormous reductions had been 
made by the railway in this direction. He hoped that the resolution Avould 
be passed. 

Mr. Van der MeiAve said so far as the Transvaal wms concerned the 
AAdiole question of raihvay rates could come under discussion before the 
Customs Commission. He agreed that agricultural implements of all 
elasse>s sliould l)e carried at the IcAA^est possible rate, and Avas in favour of 
the resolution before the meeting. 

Tiie resolution Avas carried. 

EAILWAY RATES POE SHOWhS. 

Mr. Ellenberger (Orange EiA'Cr Colony) moved: ^‘■'That it is desirable 
to have a uniform rate for all exhibits and passengers to agricultural shoAvs 
in South African Colonies, and that the Cape Government raihvay rates 
be generally adopted.'’^ 

Mr. Ellenbercmr thonofit that it AA^as highly desirable to have a uni- 
form. rate for agricultural sIioaa^s, Avhicli Avere of so mucli importance not 
only to the farming population but to importers of machinery and 
niercbants generally. Tlie Cape rate was the least expensive, and this 
Avas tlie reason aa'Iiv they had thought it advisable to ask for this rate in 
the resolution. 

Mr. Poultney seconded the motion, and said that in spite of all the 
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tiit-v had made they had succeeded in getting anything hut an 
uecemahie ' coiieossion from their Eailway Management. They were 
i.T!'ii)ic luindieapped. He could not speak too strojigly on the question 
of uuii'oriiiity of rates in the interests of farmers generally in the Colonies 

of Soiitli Africa. ■ ■ ■ . 

Mr. J'. A. Ifdinoiids suggesterl the insertion of tlie words, ‘‘'and iSoiitli 
African Congresses and Conferences/' after ‘'Agricultural Shows." 

Mr. AleBermott thought they had reached the irreducible iiiiniiiiiiin 
ill the Gape, the rate for passengers to Conferences, etc., being half the 
single , fare. 

Mr. Tiieron said he thought that some difficulty would arise from the 
fact that many merchants sent machinery to shows merely for advertise- 
ment, and not for eomiietitioii. 

Mr. HaarliOtf remarked that the various GTOvernnients should encour- 
age coni] set itioiis of agricultural machinery on the land in order that the 
country gen(.*rallA' might derive more benefit from ncAV inventions. Far- 
mers could not aeeiirately judge the value of any machine standing on a 
slimv ground. It Aras necessary that they should see it in Avorking. An 
mipleiiierit that Avorked Avell in the soil of one district might not suit 
aiiotlicr, 

Mr. Van der Merwe stated that he agreed with Mr. Haarlioff as to the 
greater iiiiportaiice of shoAving agricultural implements in Avorking, and 
suggested the insertion of the avoitIs ''competitions and trials," 

Mr. Van Eooyeii also strongly sup|)orted the resolution, and stated 
tliat notlving had proA^ed more helpful to agriculture in general in Natal 
than slioAV's and trial demonstrations, where farmers could see the maeldnes 
ill actual Avorking, and Avere able to judge of their merits. 

Mr. Ponltiiey said that inercli ants and dealers Iiad tlie I’iglit to send 
tlieir figrieulliiral .inacliinery to the shoAVS as an advertiscuuent or for sale. 
Tliey could only get tlie reduced rate if the plough, for irislanee, was re- 
turned to iJie saiue station from Avlry^^^ it Avas sent, li ilu' dealer sold 
the plough he paid full fare, 

Mr. Eilenbergcr amended his refeolntion, and it Avas carried, ,as 
folloAVs: "That it is desirable to have a uniformly Ioav rate for all. exhibits, 
including agricultural machinery and implements sent to, and it' unsold, 
fronu agricultural exhibitions, competitions, or trials, and also for pas- 
sengers to Agricultural ShoAvs, Conferences, and Congresses in South 
African Colonies, and that the Capo Government rates bo adopted/'’ 

CENTRAL SHOW FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. Robertson moved: "Tliat.it is desirable that a Central Agricul- 
tural SliOAv for idle Avliole of South Africa be held annually, at Avdiich, agri- 
cultural products, stock, etc., may be entered for competition and ehurnpion 
prizes awarded." 
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Mr. Yaii tier Merwe strongly advoeated the suggestion of a central 
show. 

Tlie Eev. Janies Scott remarked that if there was to be a central 
sliow for South Africa it should be held at different towns in different 
years. 

Mr. Hunt said that he thought the scheme of moving the rnacliiiiery 
would be a serious item. 

Mr. Edineades said he thought the sliow sliould be laid down on the 
principles of the Eoyai Agricultural Show of Great Britain, and that 
being so it 'would certainly be an important source of education to this 
country. There was primarily the question of funds. At the present 
time shows were largely supported by GoYernments. 

Mr. Poultney said that the Johannesburg Society was of opinion that 
the time was not ripe for making Johannesburg the Central Show. 

Mr. Pott thought Mr. Scott's principle the right one. 

Mr. E. W. Evans (hiatal) said tliat for twenty or thirty years the 
Eoyai Agricultural Show of England held travelling shows tliroughout Eng- 
land and Wales, and they wnre uniformly successful . An experiment was 
tried to hold the show near London — a show ground was bought at con- 
siderable expense, and the show wms held there for three or four years. 
The attendance was miserably inadequate. The Society was almost 
niined. People did not attend in sufficient numbers, either from Loudon 
or the provinees, and in two years they returned to the original system of 
travelling sliows. The attendance in Derby and Lincoln had been ten 
times as great as in London, He thought the time w'as ripe for estab- 
lishing siieh a sliow in this country. He thought there was no quevStiou 
as to fimcls. Durban would take the risk. 

Mr. Smith supported the resolution, and said that the show should be 
held in differejit places in order to he effective from an educational point 
of 'view. 

Mr. Van dor Byl agreed with the jninciplo of estnblisliing a central 
show, but he thought it should be left to the Committee of the Iiiier- 
Colonial ITnion to make enquiries if it would be possible to hold sucli a 

■show.''; '■ 

Mr. Hi eh ol son vsaid the resolution did not bind them down to any 
place— it only said it was desirable that such a show be hekl^ and ho 
thought everyone was agreed on that point. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

JUDGES AHD JUDGIHG. 

Air. Hieholson moved : ^‘That it is desirable to establish a. South, 
African Judges Association with a view to securing the best possible 
judges, who may, when desired, act in any Colony of South Africa,” llr. 
Eobertson seconded. 
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.Xieliolsoii said that a meeting had been held in the Orange Eiver 
(h/iO'iiy ai which this subject had been fully discusscTl, and resolutions 
drau'n up, and it only reniained for the Conference to fall into line with 
wliat had been done there. 

Mr. Half oial, as representing the Transvaal Poultry Cliib^ asked Mr. 
Xiciiolsoii whetlier it was intended to in elude poultry judges in the pro- 
posed Association. 

Mr. Xieholson replied in the affirmative. 

The President said that the Executive Council would see how far the 
other Colonies could be brought into line with the Orange River Colonjr 
and Natal Judges^ Associations. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

hlr. Elleiil)erger rnoi'ed, on behalf of the Orange Eiver Colony: "'^That 
it is desirable to standardise points of judging at agricultural sbows.^'" 
In moving tliis resolution^ he said that the present S3asteni of judging left 
miich to lie desired. He thought some standard should be adopted right 
tlirougli South Africa. Take eatth;, for instance. In Bloeinfoiitein^ a 
certain bull or heifer would take the first prize^ in another place the same 
animal might not be awarded any prize. A farmer exhibiting in different 
Colonies should be sure that judging by points would be the same through- 
out, 

Mr, A. PI. Malan said the only method by which uniformity could he 
seeiired would be by following the recGnimendations of the South African 
Stud P>ook Association. A standard had been drawn up, and he suggested 
tliat this slrould be generally adopted throughout Soutli Africa. 

Mr. Striiben moved as an amendment: ‘'“That the Congress confirms 
tlie principle of judging by points, and that the scale of points of the 
South African Stud P)Ook be adopted. Mr. Nicholson seconded^ and Mr. 
MacMillan also agreed. 

Mr. Edmonds, Ehodesia, referring to the practienbility of judging 
by points as far as produce was concerned, said that the only wny to en- 
courage the growing of pedigree mealies in their district w-as to judge Iry 
the American system. 

Mr. A. G. Eohertson said that he hoped the Conferenci^ wmuld pass 
kfr. StniheiPs resolution. He recognised the difficulties in adopting the 
point system of judging, hut, seeing that the stock of the country was 
improving generally and coming into closer competition^ he thought the 
advantages of the system would ])c readily recognised, 

Mr. MacHermott explained tliat judging by points enabled the com- 
petitor to know exactly the deficiencies and excellencies of his exhibit. 

Mix Lee said that he would like to see a resolution passed indicating 
to South Africa tliat tliis Hnion recognises the necessity for training 
judges competent to allocate tliese points. 

, Mr. Struben accepted as an addition to his resolution the words, ‘"'and 
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iliat wliere Judging by points is adopted at shows^ sudi awards be posted 
up on the stalls or pens of the exhibits.’" 

Mr. Nicholson agreed. 

Mr. Striiben further agreed to the insertion of the words ^tfeatliered 
stocdv”; and hivS anieiidment was carried by 40 to 1. 

The amended resoliition reads r/^'That this Conference approves the 
principle of judging by points for all live stock and produce, and recom- 
mends that the awuards given be posted upon the stalls, pens, or receptacles 
of the winning exhibits.^" 

Mr. Ellenberger (Orange Elver Colony) moved: ^^That the Conference 
suggests some practical scheme as to judging of agricultural implements 
at agricultural shows."" He said that the present sj-stem of judging agri- 
cultural implements was very imsatisfaetoiy. The practical fanner could 
not be expected to judge of the merits of a plough simply by looking at 
it, and the only fair way to judge of -such implements wus to put them to 
the test, so tbat tbe farmer eoiild see the actual results. 

Mr. Van der Merwe seconded. 

Mr. King said that he did not see bow it would ])e possible to hold 
a practical demonstration of plougbs, Imrrows, and reaping niacliines, etc., 
at many of the shows. Tliey were generally lield at the season of the 
year when machinery could not be used. 

Mr. E. B. Smitb said that in England tlie Eoyal Agricultural Society 
gave prizes to agricultural implement makers to encourage them to, send 
a collection to the show. They gave prizes for new implements of merit, 
and they gave one prize a year for tested implements. The impossibility 
of trying every machine in one year bad been recognised by them. They 
appointed two judges for these trials. One a p^rnctical farmer and the 
otlior a practical agricultural engineer, who could instruct tl}e farmer as 
to tlic technical parts. 

Mr. kfoon thought tbe rpiestion lay entirely with the agricultural 
societies themselves. Tbe makeus would always be wdlling to have the 
implements tried before or after the show* 

Mr, Hancock proposed that the system outlined by Mr. F. B. Smitb 
be recommended for adoption by tbe various xigricultural Societies of 
South Africa, viz.: ^'■'That a prize be given (1) for collections of imple- 
ments; (2) for new inventions; (3) for practical tests, apart from the 
show."" Mr. Marwick seconded. 

Mr. Hannon moved, seconded by Mr. I). M. Brown: ^Tliat a small 
committee be appointed to draft recommendations for tbe judging of 
agricultural implements and machinery: Mr. E..B. Smith, to be chairman."^ 

On being put to the vote, the resolution and all the amendments 
y^ere lost. 
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S. A. COLLEGE OF AGEICULTUEE. 

Mr. Xicliolson moved: ‘‘That a Central Agrienltural College for the 
wiiol-; nf -ioatli Africa, supported hy all the Colonies, v'ould tend to pro- 
mote \erv iiiateriaily the deTelopment of the agricultural industry.' Mr. 

A. G. Eoljcrtsoii seconded. 

Mic Han^ that such a college was ali'cadv in existence 

in Natal. Some tliirty to fo.i‘ty thouand poiuids had been spent in its 
erection and equipment. 

Mr. MacDermott said the Cape Colony had spent more than that for 
the same purpose. . . _ 

The Eer. Janies Scott said that^ in view of the fact that Natal 
aihl Cape ColojLv liad spent siieli large sums on Agrieiiltnral Colleges, the 
Coniereiice iiiighr pass the principle. A Central College slioiilcl be es- 
tablished iu Sf)Uih Africa. 

Mr. MacDermott thought that a sound purpose would be served if 
some given body could be indaced to supply a degree in agricnltiire, wliicli 
woiild foriii soiiie encouragement to clever young nien. .If we had an 
executive body to encourage young men to take more interest in agriciil- 
ture he thought they would be nnicli nearer the object they had in view' 
than In’ the actual establishment of a Central College. 

Mr. Hannon moved as an amendment: ^^That, in the opinion of this 
Conference, an Inter-Colonial Educational Committee should be ap- 
pointed, with the object of co-ordinating agricultural education and ex- 
tending systcuiiatised methods of experimental research and instnietioii 
tlrrongliout South Africa.” Mr. J. A. Edmonds seconded. 

]\Ir. N'ieholson said that he considered this proposition for tlie estab- 
lishment of a C'entral College for agriculture was liktdy to do more for 
the federation of the various States of South Africa than aiiythiug else put 
l)cfore the meetiug so far. He asked tliem not to a narrow- 

mindi'd attitude, Init to vote for a central South xVfriean (V>lhge, 

Mr. TlaunouA amendment was lost by 11 votes to l.S. >,f i\ 'Nichol- 
son's original motion was carried. 

OCEAN EEEKIHTS ON LIVE STOCMv. 

Speaking on the subject of ocean freights on the transport ol Vivo 
stock. iMacDermott said that the fjuestion had. hocii Iteforc the Union 
and various Colonial ruions for sojiie years, and all had Iried to gid some 
rcMluction on the freight of live stock from England. He tlam ivad ooi*- 
respondenee on the subject frojn Messrs, Cooper and No])liew. 

The Eer. J. Scott moved the following resolution, seconded by Mr. 
I. van Alphen: “That this Congress is of opinion tl-at t!ie bigh rah's of 
ocean freights on live stock seriously hinder the growth of the stot-k in- 
dustry in South Africa, and, therefore, urges the Governments of the 
various Colonies to take the subject into consideration with a view to 
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bringing [)rossiire to bear on tlie Shipping Conference for tlie reduetion of 
rates on pedigrcie stock to a reasonable level.’^ 

Mr. "VV . A. Ednionds said the inost serious aspect of the ease Avas that 
England Avas tlieir principal pnicliasing centre, and they got the best 
class of cattle from there. It liad Imen pointed out to the Sliipping 
Companies that we should be forced to go to the Argentine and otlier 
places for stock, but this would be detrimental to this country. 

Mr. Micliolson said that he would like the resolution to be sent, to 
the Board of Agriculture in England, pointing out that Great Britain is 
losing large sums of nionev, and that they, more than anyone else, sliould 
press the Shipping Companies. 

The resolution was carried, Avith the addition suggested by Mr. 
Nicliolson. ! ; 

EXPOET EAILWAA^ EATES. 

On resuming the discussion on the question of railway rates on pro- 
duce for export, Mr. C. H. Mitebeil said they in Xatal objected to tliese 
broad general stateinents condemning the Eailways of South Africa 
simply Ijecause tlie Central South, African EailAvay Avns oppressing the 
Transvaal and Orange Elver Colony. He thouglit it Avas poor gratitocle 
to eomplain after they, in Xatal, had granted all re(.[uests made to tliern. 
They Avere already cana'ing mealies at a Joss. If tiie Ti’answaal asked their 
EailAvay Administratio]i to come into line Avith Xatal ho Avould gladly 
support them. 

Mr. Hall said that they wanted mealies to go dcnvii to Xatal or 
Delagoa Bay. 

Mr. Mitchell proposed the lollowing amendment: ‘‘‘That tlie Central 
South African Ih-iilvvays bo approached to reduce their raihvay rates in 
accordance Aviih the coastal railway rates.^^ 

]\Ir. 'Xicholson said that the argument advanced yesterday by hlr. 
]\[itc]iell was to the elfcct that they could send mealies frojii Ivrngousdorp 
to Durban at a rate of about 5s. per ton, hut that Avas really not half of what 
tluy had to ])ay from Xrngersdorp. lie had disputed tlie fact, and laid 
circular proof on the table sliowing that his statement had been correct. 
AVith regard to the rates from Charlestown he had nothing Avhatever to 
do. Eroni Yolksrust the rate was 13s. 4d. per ton to Durban. If Ixdweeu 
Cliarlestown and Volksrnst — -a distance of two miles — the Xhilal llailAvay 
Avero so generous to their fanners as to make a reduction of Ss. 4d., then 
he thought that the Xatal delegates hal eAmy reason t<.) be satislied. lie 
Avas not talking about Xatal Imt the actual facts in the Transvaal, and 
maintained (hat tlie rates being charged were too high, to admit of the 
establishment of that export trade Avliich. certain jtortiojis of South Africa 
were prepared to undertake pvoAuding that they could get suitalde rates. 
Earmers in the Transvaal had to pay exceedingly high Avages, high prices 
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for Luib-'L aiitL in atlditioii, rai.Iway rates wliieli were crippling them con- 

siilenibiy. 

Oil tlie amendineiit being piit to the vote, it was declared to be lost. 

Mr. X ieli ol sou ‘s original resolution was declared carried. A division 
being eallu-1 i!or hy M:r, lliiclielh the voiing being by Colonies, Mr. 
Mitchell's amenchiieiit was carried- by 20 votes to 11. 

IXTEE-COLOXIAL SCAB EEGULATIOXS. 

Mr. Elleiiberger moved, on behalf of the Orange Eiver Colony : *^Mhat 
it is desirable that the law for the eradication of scab in sheep and goats 
sliouid be made an Inter-Colonial South African question and should be 
uniform throughout South Afriea.^^ 

lie said the Orange Eiver Colony had a very stringent Scab Law, 
wliieli had been productive of excellent results. lie understood that in 
the Transvaal there was no law for enforcing any penalties, but it was 
absolutely necessary in order to cope with and stamp out these diseases. 
The matter was in the hand of the Veterinary Surgeons tiieniselves. As 
in the case of the destruction of locusts, it was useless for one Colony 
to have striiigeiit rules if the neighbouring Colonies took but little interest 
in the subject. General Smuts had said quality as well as quantity was 
an important feature in the export wool trade of South Africa, and it 
was only by united etrorts for the eradication of this disease that a good 
quality of wool would be obtamed. 

Mr, Scott seconded the resolution. 

Mr. T. Smuts agreed that the question was a most important one for 
the stoek-fariiier, but could not see that it Avas necessary to frame a uniforin 
law for the whole of South Africa. Their ex|)erience had taugiit them 
that trie framing of Scab Laws Avas fraught Avitli excessive difficulty. Ao 
Colony in South Africa had a Scab Law AAdiieh gave general satisfaction. 
How could they hope to frame one which AAmiild be satisfactory not only to 
one, but to all the Colonies. Each Colony should frame its own hiAv, 
but the regulations should not impose unnecessary hardships on those 
residing in adjoining Colonies. 

He moved: '^^That the framing of regulations relating to scab Avould 
be left to the various Colonies concerned.’^ Mr. Struben seconded. 

Mr. Gray submitted that there Avere regulations in the Transvaal 
which were conscientiously enforced. He endorsed all Mr. Blleiiberger 
had said with regard to uniformity in Scab Eegulations. 

Mr. Theron moved an amendment to the effect that the resolution 
read as follows; ''That it is desirable that the eradication of scab in sheep 
and goats siioiiid be made an Inter-Colonial Soutli African iiuestiun.'' 

He suggested that delegates be appointed from all the Colonics to 
meet on a common basis to carry the eradication of scab into effect. 
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Mr. iTranville Nicholson seeondedj and remarked that he thought that 
a iiniforin law would be impossible. 

Mr. Striiljen moved a resolution advocating general coiiipiilsory 
dipping throughout the whole of South Africa. Mr. Cloette had said 
that dipping spoiled the wool, but he would rather have a small loss at 
the time than endure tlie scourge of scab. 

Mr. King, in supporting, said his only reason for not supporting the 
original amendment was that he feared there would be some relaxation 
on the part of the Orange Pdver Colony. So far as Natal was concerned 
the other Colonies were a constant menace to them. The precautions 
were severe but not sufficiently severe. He denied that dipping deterior- 
ated the wool. He obtained the highest price he ever had for wool wliidi 
had been dipped three times. Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania had 
succeeded in clearing their flocks of scab bv this process, and they counted 
thousands of sheep to South Africans hundreds. 

Mr. Douglass said that the Acts could not be too stringent. 

Mr. A. (j. Eo])ertson (President of the Transvaal xigriciiltural 
Hnion) said that in the Transvaal they had adopted a system of com- 
pnlsory dipping, but unless they carried the farmers with them, and made 
the Scab Law popular it would be impossible to carry it out successfully. 
They were making tremendous lieadway in the Trans^’aal. Tlie leading 
farmers were recognising that it was possible to eradicate scab and 
clamoured for the law to be made more stringent:, but until the majority 
of sheep farmers all over the country could be ])ro light into line they could 
not make an ideal uniform Scab Law^ for South Africa. He hogged to 
move the following resolution: ^“^That this Confe.reim‘0 suggests that the 
various South African Governnients be approached with the view to the 
appoi;ntment of an Inter-Golonial Commission for the uurpose of framing 
Scab Laws, which shall be as far as possible on the same lines and imi- 
fm'inly stringent in each Colony.” 

Mr. Nicholson, in seconding, said that he recognised that the laws 
should be as stringent as possible, but to be snccessful, they must study 
the conditions and carry the people along with them. 

Mr. I’l'aneoek supported tlie original resolution. He said that lie 
thought that an expert should go round advising the farmers. Seal) was 
one of the most easily cured diseases. The difficulty lay in the appJieaiiim 
of the re:medies. 

Mr. W. A. Edmonds supported Mr, Theron’s amendment. He said 
he could see no prospect of framing a law to suit all the Colonies, 

Mr. Ellenberger, replying, said that the Congress was apparently 
agreed that scab must be eradicated, but they were not at one on iiio 
question of compulsion. He feared that unless compulsion was used scab 
would never be eradicated. He w^'as fully aware that conditions varied in 
diflcreiit parts of South Africa, but arrangements iniglit be made to suit 
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eaeli Colony. A uniform law Arould do away with many difficulties. It 
slioiild apply to tlie wliole population — wliiteS;, as well as natives. 

Mr. Strnben withdrew his amendment. 

The original motion and Mr. Theroffis amendment were losC and 
Mi. Eobertsonn amendment wus carried. 

EAST COAST EEVEE. 

Mr. Lee explained that he had found it necessary to allow only half 
an hour for the discussion of this question. 

The motion on the Agenda^ and submitted by the Orange Eiver Col- 
ony, read as follows : '“As East Coast Fever is still prevalent it is desirable 
that the restrictions in force should not be relaxed/’ 

Mr. Scott said that he did not consider the resolution strong enough. 
He moved: ‘Cis East Coast Fever is still spreading it is desirable that all 
the Governments of South Africa unite in taking more active measures for 
its eradication.'’ 

He warned tlie Congress that if they did not assist in the movement 
to stamp out this insidious disease they would soon have it among tlieir 
caitle ami lose iiiiliions of pounds thereby. In Hatal tlie Governmeiit 
took possession of the cuttle whenever the disease occurred, destroyed the 
diseased cattle, sent tlie in-contact cattle away, and paid the owners 
soiiietliing like half the value. The infected territory was fenced in, and 
no cattle allowed into it for some two years. The regulations, in his 
opinion, could not be too stringent. 

Mr. A. li. Malaii then rose to support Mr. Scott’s resolution. They 
had ample proof in the Transvaal, he said, that the disease could! he 
eradicated. Four years ago at .the iirst ineetiiig of this Conference in 
Ibutoria, they Iiad brought foruurd a similar reconiniendation whicli un- 
luckily was not accepted. Aevertlieless it was not too late to save tlie 
.ciuaining part of South Africa which had been kept clear. They should 
impress the necessity upon their dilfereiit Governments of the most 
stringent regulations being formulated to stamp out the disease. 

Mu. Striilieu said that lie did not share Mr. Scott’s views with regard 
to the methods adopted in Natal for stamping out the disease. People 
^veue moving cattle up to the Transvaal liorder every daiu The infection 
must necessarily spread into the clean areas. 

Mr. \'an Iiooyen said that he did not tliiiik Unit any measures taken 
in his district would ever be considered too stringent. They had had the 
clisease two years. The measures taken by the Governineiit had been 
siiceessfiil so far as keeping the disease witlnii a certain area was con- 
cerned, hut lie agreed with Mr. Stniben that there must also be individual 
effort. 

Mr. Lee asked Dr. Tlieiler if he could throw aiyy light on the subject. 
Dr. Tbeiler reminded the Congress that at a meeting of the Inter- 
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Colonial Yeterinarv Conference held some years ago in Capetown they had 
reconiinended tliat ail the Colonies sliould combine to eradicate the disease 
by destroying all cattle in an infected area. The same proposition came 
before a Conference shortly afterwards in Pretoria — there was some op- 
position; but it was finally carried. The Government did not act on the 
suggestion at the time^ but if the other Colonies came to them offering to 
1.1 elp to eradicate the disease by killing cattle on their infected areas they 
would find the Transvaal ready to-day. In the Transvaal, apart from 
Zoutpansberg; the disease was reduced to a few herds, and it would take a 
comparatively siiiall sum of money to get these few outbreaks stamped out. 

Mr. SeotPs amendment was carried. 

PIJECHASE OP LAND BY NATIVES. 

Mr. Lee reminded the Congress that this question was a difficult one 
■ — it must be discussed from an agricultural point of view, as the Union 
refused to enter into party politics. Fifteen minutes would be allowed. 

Mr. W. A. Edinonds moved: ‘^^This Conference is strongly of opinion 
tliat the peruianeiit prosperity of South Africa is intimately associated 
with the question of land tenure by natives; and would urge upon the 
Governments of the various States of South Africa the vital importance 
of this question, and therefore asks that the subject be taken into early 
consideration by all South xlfrican Governments wuth a view to such 
measures being initiated as will ultimately lead to its final settlement 
and promote the agricultural development of South Africa.^^ 

He said the question before the Conference wms of vital importance. 
Since the census of thirteen years ago, in the Eastern Province of the 
Cape Colony, the native population had more than doubled — some 160,000 
acres of land in this district had passed into native hands. The native 
was notoriouvs]}' a can-eless farmer and the , country Avas filled witli con^ 
tagious diseases. The Government had seen that this was a great sub- 
ject, and a (Aunmission -was investigating. There Avere many cases in his 
district of a 30 ])er cent. ]*ent upon the full divisional valuation of farms; 
being ciiargcd per annum to tlie native, and there "were actually syndicates 
being formed by men to buy farms and sell them to natives. The moral 
fibre of tlie white man was being weakened, and it meant degeneration. 
The questior.i -was a vital one — it must be shirked no longer. 

Mr. Hancock, in seconding, said that it was the most important resolu- 
tion yet put forward. The Colonial Secretary had yesterday fired their 
imagination ])y describing a united South Africa. Tliis question above all 
required united action. Until the native question was settled South 
Africa would never make the progress it should do. Yfiien the white 
man pros],)ered the native prospered and vice versa. He did not mean 
that the line of demarcation should be broken down, but they must realise 
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tiieir .re.<])oiisihilitLes. The native was a faet^ and they eoulcl not explain 
him away. lie was with them for all time. He tlioiiglit their interests 
\verc‘ l.jest ser\efl Iw promoting the interests of the whole coiiiniunity. It 
was the farmers who realised the gTavity of the situation. He would 
not iudieare tlio lines upon wliieh legislation should take place. There 
was abumhince uf e\'idence from tlie various Coinmissions, and lie urged 
Che Governments to take it up as a question of practical polities^, because 
the position was daily becoming more serious. 

The Eev. J. Scott said that he had spent most of his life aiiiong 
natives^ and in the interests of the natives he supported the resolution/ and 
he devsired to second the motion. 

Eespoiiding to an enquiry by the Chairman for any aniendmenC Mr. 
Moritz moved: That this Conference is of opinion that all the Govern- 
ments of the >Soutli African Colonies should pass laws prohibiting the 
sale and transilu* of fixed property to natives and those not of European 
descent.'^ This was seconded by Mr. Eousseau. 

Mr. Smuts moved^ as an alternative amendment., seconded by Mr. 
Yaii Alphen: “Tiiat the question stand over for anotiier year to give an 
opportunity for tlie various affiliated unions to consider the point and to 
lay their views before the next meeting of the Inter-Colonial Conferenee.'''’ 

Mr. Smuts said the question was admittedly a serious one not only to 
tliein but to the generations to come. His object in putting the resolu- 
tion was to gain time to think the matter over. A question of life and 
deatli could not be decided in a few minutes. Hext year they would be 
able to present to the Government a thoroughly- tlirashed-out resolution. 

This aiiieudiiient was - 

Mr. Meiitz said tliat he moved his amendment as he did not consider 
the original one went far enough. They expected the Government to 
debar the native from holding ground. They approached tliis matter from 
an agricultural point of view^, not from that of politics. The object of 
locations wms to confine the natives to certain parts. 

Mr, Theron said there were 2^600,000 natives in their Colonies to 
deal with. The ground had been given to the natives many years ago 
in his Colony. They paid revenue to the country. They were ediicatiiig 
their children. He thought that if a native had bonglit a farni and paid 
for it no huw could deprive liim of it. The man wdio sold the farm was 
to blame. He thought the Government in his Colony had been successful 
ill keeping the native in his plaee^ and he wmuld vote for the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Hall said that there was nothing to suggest that native lands 
sliould be expropriated. 

Mr. Edmonds’ original motion was carried. 
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LOCUST DBSTRXTCTIOK 

Mr. Poultnej moved: ^‘Tliat it be a recommendation to the various 
Goverimients of South Africa here represented to frame a iiiiifonii coni- 
piilsory law for the eradication of locusts.'' Mr. llsieholsoii seconded. 

Mr. Pott said lie wmild like to add to the resolution that tlie law 
should cover the right to commandeer natives within the area where com- 
pulsory action was to be taken^ and pay them for it. It was only fair that 
all the Colonies should subscribe to the work^ as whether it was carried 
out in the Kalahari or the Cape the other countries would benefit. 

Mr. Puller said that, as the Eev. Mr. Scott had already told them, 
in Katal they had a law providing for the compulsory destruction of 
locusts. On three separate occasions they had had to amend that legis- 
Lation, and the present Act was not perfect. If the other CGlonies were 
going in for compulsory legislation, it was not the native that would be 
so niiicli affected thereby but the European. The people tliein selves must 
take the matter up. The principle adopted in Natal w'as this: Tlic Gov- 
ernment nndertook tlie destruction of locusts in native locations, and 
called upon the farmers to destroy the locusts on their lands. This de- 
struction of locusts by the arsenical solution had lieen done under his 
(the speaker's) supervision for the past live or six years. The prosecu- 
tions under the law liad been very few. It was very hard for the farmer 
affected to be compelled to destroy the pest wholly at his owm cost. In 
destroying he wuis working for the good of the Colony in general. Mr. 
Puller therefore tliougiit that the farmer should be lielped in his work by 
the State. If they decided on having compulsory legislation, then let 
the State provide the materials. Nothing but combined action would be 
effective. Compulsory legislation was absolutely necessary to get at those 
people wdio would do nothing. 

Mr. Hunt proposed, and Mr. Yan Alphen seconded : ^‘That it be a 
recouimendation from this Conference to the vaiuous Governments of 
South Africa tliat the most vigorous, and as far as possible united, action 
be taken by them to destroy locusts, and, further, that in the opinion of this 
Conference it should be made corn pulsory for occupiers and owners of land 
to render all reasonable facilities to the officials appointed to carry out 
these duties.'"' 

Mr. Pott, seconded by Mr. Malan, moved: “That the various Colonies 
be asked to adopt the principle of a central fund for the destruction of 
locusts, and that the Government take charge of the measures for such 
destruction, having the right to commandeer natives, upon payment, to 
assist in the work." 

Mr. MacMillan moved, seconded by Mr. Eousseau: “That an Inter- 
colonial Board for locust destruction be appointed, and tliat the Colonies 
be asked to vote a sum of money— not less than :e50,000 — for such destrac- 
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Mr. Eclmoii (Is informed the Conference that Rhodesia iiad set aside 
between four and five thoiisaiid for taking up the matter. 

Mr. Loiiiisbury said the Cape had set aside £5^X10 . Basutoland and 
Beehuanaland were also taking action, so that without compulsory legis- 
lation or a Colonial Board praeticalh? the wdiole of South zkfrica was inov- 
ing in the matter. 

Mr. E. G. Nicholson said that the Transvaal had set aside £10,000, 
wliich was still better, considering the depression in the Transraal. It 
was apparent that they were all agreed that locusts imist be exterminatecL 
The principal point was that it should be compulsory. In the Transvaal 
they had big land companies, and they could not compel them to extend 
the destruction of locusts to their lands. 

The original motion was carried. 

PLANT DISEASES. 

The Secretary drew the attention of the Conference to the fact that 
a resolution on the subject was carried at the last meeting of the Union, 
viz. : ‘^^That the various Governments be approached with a view to intro- 
ducing legislation to compel owners of fruit trees and vines to take proper 
measures to keep them free from insects and other infectious pests, and 
that a suitable penalty he hxed for the violation thereof. 

Mr. King moved: ^'That last year-s resolution be reaffirmed and 
forwarded to our respective Governnientsd^ 

Mr. Fuller remarked that the question was in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment Entomologists. 

Mr. C. P. Loimsbury, on being asked for information, said tliat a 
meeting of the Entomologists of the various Colonies liad been held at 
the Cape. They had drafted regulations and secured the support of the 
various Governments who were administering these regulatious to tlie best 
of their ability. They w^ere lielping each other, and nothing could be 
gained by asking more just now. 

Mr. Krige suggested the various Governments be requested not to 
relax already existing laws. 

Mr. Mitchell thought the penalty imposed upon infected fruit, and 
fruit trees from nurseries was insufficient. There was no means of getting 
at tlie people who sold the infected trees. 

Mr. Smith said he wished to advocate two points with reference to 
the resolution: More people to go into research in respect to the different 
diseases of plants in South Africa, and more iiist ruction thereon. A 
great many eousignments received lately from Natal bad been infected 
with scale and other diseases. 

The resolution was reaffirmed. 
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UmFOEM WEIGHTS AISTD MEASUEES. 

Mr. MacDerrnott read the correspondence from, the Hatal Minister 
of Agrictilture on this subject. 

Mr. Hunt pointed out that in Johannesburg the alteration to wliich 
the correspondence referred had been made. The Transvaai Tanners^ 
Association, of which he was secretary, had agreed, and it was in the bye- 
laws of the Council. 

Mr. H. H. Hards moved: '“'That this Conference is of opinion that 
the time has arrived when weights and measures should be made uniform 
throughout all the Colonies of South Africa, and that the different Gov- 
ernments be approached to have this carried into effect by legislaitive 
enaetment.^^ 

He added that farmers must be agreed that the variation in weights 
and measures in the different Colonies was annoying and hampering the 
tj*ade. 

Mr. Scott supported tlie motion, and said that tlie question was of 
great eonsequeiice. 

Mr. Hancock pointed out that at the meeting of the Union held in 
Capetown last year this matter was fully discussed and a resolution 
adopted (page 15, Inter-Colonial Union Eeport, 1906). He tliought they 
could not do better than follow this up. He did not think the Executive 
had carried out the instructions of the resolution. 

Mr. Tan der Byl supported Mr. Hardys resolution. The present 
system caused mucli inconvenience and often loss, and opened the door 
to rascality. 

Mr. Hancock .moved the readoption of last year’s resolution. 

Mr. Nicholson seconded. 

Mr. MaeDermott said there had been some difficulty in getting a full 
meeting of the Executive, and it was aeeordingly decided to let the ques- 
tion stand over for the time being— that was tlie reason wdiy last year’s 
resolution had not been acted upon. 

Mr. Hancock’s amendment was lost, and the original resolution 
moved by Mr, Hards was carried. 

Mr. Nicholson referred to the prospects of the Matolla Fibre Planting 
Syndicate, Limited, wliich had been handed to liini for the information 
of delegates. 

DUTY ON EBUIT-BOX WOOD, ETC. 

Mr. Tan der Byl moved the following resolution; ^^Secing the i-im 
portanee of the fruit and allied trades in the different Colonies, and seeing 
that Colonial wuod suitable for making fruit boxes is practically unpro- 
curable, it is in the opinion of this Congress highly desirable that the 
duty at present being levied on such wood and upon packing material 
should be removed until such time as Colonial wood is procurable.” 

Mr. H. H. Hards, in seconding, said that so far as Cape Colony was 
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eoiieerDed it wes impossible for tbeiii to take up the matter without the 
consent of the Customs Convention; The packing material in many eases 
aiiioiinted to 15 per cent, of the total cost of the goods. This was ad- 
mitteclly too high and constituted a serious hindrance to the trade. 

Mr. hrieholson said a resolution had been passed by the Transvaal 
Agrieuitural Union to the same eifeet. The Transvaal suffered in the 
same way. Tissue paper was also subjected to a duty. The fruit-grow- 
ing industry of the Transvaal was greatly hampered thereby. 

A letter on tlie subject from the Fruit Ezporters^ Association of South 
Africa was read. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

THE SHIPPING EI¥G. 

The Pov. J. Scott, seconded by Mr. I. van xhlphen^ moved: ‘Hhiis 
Union considers that the agricnltnral development of South Africa has 
been retarded by the forination of the Shipping Eing which now dominates 
South African trade. The system of hleferred rebates’ is xised to maintain 
a monopoly in freights on a higher level than would be the case were tli ere 
an open freiglit market. Therefore this Union trusts that the several 
Governments of South Africa^, aeting in conjunction with the Impeidal 
Goverument, will take steps to make deferred rebates’ or any similax 
device illegal, and thus restore a beneficial competition in the carrying 
trade between Great Britain and South Africa.” 

He added that a Commission was at present sitting on this subject, 
and lie Avas sonu^ to say neither the Government or merchants of South 
Africa Iiad taken up tlio position we had a right to expect. Some of the 
mercliants he feared were interested in the Shipping King, and old-estah- 
lished houses Avith large connections did not care what tlie rates were— 
they put on their profits — it was the consumer who had to pay. Some 
strenuous effort should he made to break up this iniquitous Shipping Eing. 

Mr. Van Alphen said that the Transvaal Government had this matter 
seriously in hand, and the Chambers of Commerce were working to obtain 
evidence as to what really was wanted in order to place it before the 
Commission, 

Mr. King, referring to the Cftiestion of rebates, told tlie Conference 
that this system had been adjudged as illegal in the United States. The 
Shipping Eing at present allowed ten per cent., but if a merchant made 
a single shipment by any other line he forfeited the rebate for a year-— • 
a great many people never claimed this rebate, and on the other hand tlie 
agent often took it instead of the consignee. 

" The resolution was carried nnanimonsly, AAuth the rider: ^^That this 
resolution be forAvardecl to tlie Imperial Governmeut, the Secretary of the 
Eoyal Commission now vsitting, and to the several Covernin cuts of South 

Jfc King further moved U'^That the Executive Committee of tide 
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IJiiion be represented at the coming meeting of the Customs Union Con- 
ference to give evidence and watch the interests of the commnnity they 
represent/^ 

Mr. Lee objected to the motion as being out of order^ and suggested 
a inoditication to the elf ect that the Executive Committee be empowered 
to send a representative if they considered it desirable^ and this was 
caiTied without objection. 

GOVERNMENT LIVE STOCK AT SHOWS. 

Mr. Poultney next moved, seconded by Mr. xd. G-, Robertson : ""That 
in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that the Governments of the 
different Colonies here represented shall compete with their live stock at 
cmitral shows, while not taking any prizes V 

It would be very good from a competitive point of view, he thought, 
if the Governments took their fine stock to the various shows. The sug- 
gestion had been objected to as being unfair to the private individual, 
but the argurnent failed inasmuch as there was no reason why the private 
individual should not compete against the Government as well as against 
wealthy men like Sir Geo|ge Earrar and Abe Bailey. The Government 
would not take tlie prizes, but would simply ascertain whether the stock 
they imported for stud purposes in South Africa -was tlie finest that could 
could be obtained. It would act in the interest of agriculture generally 
if the vote were unanimous — the Government would take care they were 
not beaten. 

The resolution wms carried unanimously. 

RETURN EMPTIES. 

In tlic absence of ]\Ir. Granville Nicholson (the original mover), Mr. 
Mitchell moved the following resolution, seconded by Mr. Moon: ""ilhat 
in tlie interests of the fruit-growing industry of South Africa this Con- 
fc'rence considers that the principle of free return empties should be 
adopted and established throughout the whole of the South African 
Colonies.^*'’ 

Mr. Mitclicll said Natal was greatly ahead in its system of returning 
empties pronphly and economically. He tliought tlie other Colonies would 
do Avell to follow their exa.mple. 

Mr. Hards and Mr. Lounsburj objected to the return of empties to 
fruit-growers on the score that many diseases and pests were spread by 
this means. 

Mr. Van der Eyl said the system in vogue with the Cape Government 
Raihvays was the best. 'Any consignee, unless he marked his empties 
""Not to be returned/^ paid 10 per cent, in addition to tlie ordinary railway 
charge. The Entomologist Department was dealing with the question of 
fumigating empties, 
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Mr. Fuller said the danger in returned empties did not emanate from 
the farms from which the goods came/ hut from the other empties with 
which the}r Game ill contact en route. The goods got cnntam in ated whilst 
lying all packed together at the market— the codling moth larvae passed 
from one case to another. 

The revsoliitioii was carried. 

ELECTIOlSr OF OFFICEES. 

Mr. G. G. Lee wms re-elected President^ the Hon. P. W. Michau and 
Gen. T. Smuts Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. T. Hicholson (Box 134, Pre- 
toria), Secretary, and Mr. D. M. Brown Auditor. 

HEXT PLACE OF MEETIISTG. 

Inritations were extended from Xatal and the Orange River Colon 3 x 
The President favoured going to Bloemfontein, as they wmnted to get 
into closer toiicli with the O.It.C., but if they did not affiliate they should 
accept the X^atal invitation.' — Tliis was agreed to. 


During the ten months ended' Blst October, 1907, merchandise to the 
value of £21,895,009 was imported into British South Africa, as eoni- 
pared with £2 5,402,9 7'5 for the same period of last year. In addition 
there were imported ^hrticles for Colonial Governments’hto tlie value 
of £1,293,172 in 1907, compared with £1,394,445 in 1906, and specie 
amounting to £651,889 in 1907 and £580,292 in 1906; bringing the 
grand total of imports into British South Africa to £23,840,070 in value 
in 1907, as compared with £27,377,712 in 1906, During the same period 
South African produce to the value of £39,229,751 was exported in 1907, 
and £34,646,394 in 1906. These figures do not inelndo goods of South 
African origin exported throngli the medium of the parcels post, as it is 
not possible at present to distinguish between the values of the S.A.P. 
and goods not S.A.P. wdiieh are exported by tliis means. Goods to the 
total value of £42,854 were exported through the parcels post in 1907, 
compared with £30,685 in 1906, Re-exports valued £502,734 this 3 ' oar 
and £515,360 last year; and specie amoxinting to £123,709 was sent out 
of the country this year as compared with £659,449 in 1906. The grand 
total of exports from British South Africa during tlm ten months tl ms 
amounted in value to £39,899,048 in 1907, as compared xvith £35,851,888 
in 1906. 
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The plough has just been started on a new set of furrows. The engine which is hauling it is over the 
brow of the hill, the sky-line of which is seen in the distance. 
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APPLICATION OP STEAM POWEE. 


ADYANTAGES OF DEEP TILLAGE. 


iMPORTAisrcE OE Deep Ploughing. — -Eeplacing op Animal ba^ STEA:\r 
Power.— Development oe Steam Cultivation. — Systems in Use. 
—Steam Ploughing in AT atal.— Advantages and Disadvantages. 
-Co-operative Purchase Associations. ■ 


A PRETTY story is recounted of a dying vine-dr esseiv wlio told liis sons of 
certain treasure liidden in the vineyard, which they would discover after 
his death. Tlie sons after a thorough search failed to find the jar of gold 
That thev had expected^ and were consequently sorely disappointed. But 
the treasure was there., nevertheless ; and the fact dawned upon them when 
they found that the yield of the vinevard was doubling itself. Tlie 
vine-dresser had realised that the nourishment absorbed by the roots of 
plants can be considerably increased and the yield correspondingly en- 
hanced by deeper cultivation ; he understood^ in fact^ the principle of the 
adage that 'hvell ploughed is half manured."^ 

■ The treasure that the vine-dresser set his sons to seek is a treasure 
that lies in all our fields ; generally we manage to extract a little of it^ but 
there is much left of which we may avail ourselves if we will go to the 
requisite trouble. And the ^‘Open^ Sesame^f in i*esponse to which nature 
will render unto us portion of these latent stores of wealth is Deep ' Plough- 
ing — deep ploughing efficiently perforniecl. 

A THE IMPORTANCE OE DEEP TILLAGE. 

The proper preparation of, the soil is one of the first essentials in the 
successful growing of crops. Experience has conducted the husbandineii 
of every age to tlie knowledge that the soil must be stirred, and its parts 
divided and eomiaiimtecl, before it will yield its frnits to hnna.an labour. 
Tlie same wants have, indeed, almost everywhere led to similar measures 
for . arriving at the ends proposed. The instruments of tillage of the 
early ages are yet in use in many countries. The plough, the harrow, the 
hoe, and the sickle, of the ancient labourers of Egypt were the same as 
tliose employed on the banks of the Ganges at the nresent day; and all 
over the East, from Aleppo to the Sea of Japan, the implements of tillage 
of the early ages are yet those of the people. .The plough of the Greeks 
and Romans was similar to that of the inhabitants of Syria at the pre- 
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sent time; and from Scandinavia to tlie ’ Atlas Monntai ns tlie form of tliis, 
as of all the other simpler tools of the husbandmen, was so inueh. alike 
that tliev almost seem to have been fashioned from the same common 
model. 

The historv of the cultivation of the soil, the evolution of which al- 
wa}'s ones haiid in hand with the development of other spheres of 
Ineman aetivity, shows us the treatment of the ground from the most 
primitive bednning's of the cultivation of the soil, progressing from tlie 
mere scratching of the surface to the introdnction of deep enltivation, 
when manual labour was superseded by animals, and, later, animals by 
steam power.. 

The soil must afford the plants a firm hold, thus at tlie same time 
extending the area from which the roots are able to draw their food sup- 
plies : it must easily absorb raoistiire and afford the most even degree of 
moisture possible : and it must admit easy acceSvS of air and warmth. 
That deep iiloughing fulfils these reonirements has gradually come to be 
rc'cognised, for, in the first place, owing to the roots being able to branch 
out more easily in all dimctions, especially downward, the plants secure a 
firm hold and food supplies are at the same time rendered avail a])le to a 
nueh greater extent than under ordinary eonditionvS. The productive stratum 
is increased by deep culture. The oxvgen of the air, circulating in the 
loosened layers of eartli, exerts a very beneficial influence; the remains of 
former crops and also the manure assimilate more quickly to loam, this in 
its turn resolving itself into water and carbonic acid. The deeply worked 
soil is more snscepti])le to warmth than that loosened on the surface only. 
Also, ill tlie very ivet ^venth^^r the sn ruins water, which would he injurious 
on surface, nercolates through the deeply loosened soil to the lower 
hivp)-s. ■'vithout interfering with the growth of the crop; whilst in land not 
so deenlv broken the soih becomes water-logged and. swampy and so roots 
and nlanrs are soon destroyed. On tlie other hand, if there is a long 
drnuglit the land deeply ploughed forms a 

iSTATURAL ]7RSnKyOIH 01? Motstfuu, 

wbiclu ])v the capillarity of the soil under the action of the sun, rises to 
the surface and maintains a dampness beneficial to the roots of the crop. 
In land not so deeply worked the moisture is quickly exhausted and the 
laud becomes parched, thus causing a stoppage in the yegetation and con- 
sequent failure of the crop. In a well wvorked soil, furthermore, the siih- 
sequent operations liecome easier^ and can consequently be done more 
quickly and more cheaply. It is certain, for example, that ridging, 
dig<ging or hoeing will be more easily done in land deeply ploughed than 
in land which lias only been ploughed on the surface, the former being 
softer and less resistant to the hoe. 

To sum up: experience shows that soil must 1)0 tilled to a eon- 
•sid-rahle depth deneatli tlie surface. This allows the roots of plants to- 
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extend themselTes in the earth and derive their nourishment from a larger 
mass of soil. It removes the water which collects between the soil and 
subsoil to a greater distance from the roots of plants, without, however, 
depriving the soil of water; for it is found that a deeply tilled soil re- 
mains more inoist^ even in the heat of summer^, than one that is shallow. 
It is on this principle that the so-called dry-farming is based; The sub- 
soil acts as a reservoir : the rain, instead of remaining in the surface soily 
sinks down to the subsoil, which thus remains moist ; and the inoisture 
which the subsoil so holds ascends once more' to the upper portions of the 
soil when the latter is sufficiently dry to furnish ideal conditions for 
capillary movement. Tillage of any kind, and deep tillage in particular, 
admits air into the soil, wdiich is necessary for the proper development of 
the plant : and a due degree of warmth is also maintained in the soil. 


CTTLTIYATIOX BY STEAM. 


’'Uhese are some of the advantages of deep cultivation; but it is ap- 
parent that we cannot get the best results by the use of animal power, for 
a depth of, say, fourteen inches cannot be attained quickly and sheapiy" 
’ nth animals, and ploiigliing to a depth of twenty or tliirty inches cannot 
be seriously tliouglit of. For such work traction by steam power is in* 
dispensable. 

Advantages on Steam Ploughing. 

It is hardly necessary to point ont that the work of the steam plough 
is^ in respect to depth and evenness of depth, far more efficient than: 
can be accomplislied by the best implements without the aid of steam. 
Hard and tough soil, stony* ground and the like, often necessitate raising' 
tlie best of our ploughs worked by animal power — in other -words, making- 
uneven and defective work. The steam plough, on the other hand, owing 
to its groat weight, runs firmly and surelv through the soil, at an even, 
deptln of.'V^doping hitherto untouclied treasures slumbering like so much 
invested capital in the lower strata, and devoting them to the service- 
of agrieulturc. The conditions of temperature and moisture of the soil 
are, furtlierniore, ]:)rof]tably regulated; and drainage becomes really 
oiTectnal hv tlie ooening of the subsoil. 

In heavy and cut up kinds of soil, faultless and dee]) plougliing cah 
]je accomplished more cheaply than by animal power. The absence of 
footprints left by the animals is, especially on heavy soils, of very great 
importance. YTien we consider that, especially in harrowdng, not a square* 
foot of ]')loughed ground is untouched by repeated stamping from tli^ 
hoofs of horses and oxen, it is indeed a wonder how vegetation can pro- 
perly -flourish on ground kneaded in this way. 

The eflcet of dec]) ploughing oh tlie various kinds of plant life varies 
considerahly : and it does not depend alone upon the depth but also very 
much upon the way the work is clone. Owing to tlie more rapid propnlsioii. 
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of the pi oxidling tackle, in working, with steam power, the, effect produced 
is iiiore intense and more energetic than that produced by machines hauled 
by animal power. Working with the steam plough is also far less de- 
pendent upon the weather than working with animals, so that work can 
be done with the steain plough, when the same kind of work done with 
the aid of animals woiild- be. impossible. 

Wlien steam cnltiYation is first employed it is not always advisable to 
go to a depth of 12 inches to 14 inches at once. In many cases 'the re- 
sults might be different from those anticipated. . If ordinary plonghing 
has been done to a depth ol say, 5 inches to 6 inches, it is ' advisable, 
when steam is emploved, to increase the dentb gradnally in order that 
too much soil which has never been exposed, to the air and siin may nof; 
be brought to Khe surface. Bv plonghing a little deeper at each snbse- 
qiient operation, a new layer of soil, which may be called virgin, is mixed 
with the old soil and regenerates it; at the same time the soil becomes 
aerated and azoted, and in two or three plonghings a layer of productive 
mellow land 12 or 14 inches deep is obtained, in which roots can 
penetrate and spread. 

An important advantage of steam cultivation which may, be men- 
tioned is the complete annihilation of weeds. The benefit of this cannot 
be expressed in figures, but all practical agricultnrists will see at once 
that by the destruction of weeds the crop plants not only gain space to 
develop but also get nutritive matter which would otherwise have been 
absorbed by the weeds. 

THE Hs^TEODHCTIOH OF STEAM POWER. 


Historical. 

It was not surprising that, after the invention of the steam engine, 
the advocates of deep culture should become possessed with the idea of 
making use of the more effective, cheaper^ and untirin.o’ steam-power in 
preference to animal power for the deeper cultivation of their fields; 
especially as certain enthusiastic persons in England had, even before the 
discovery of steam-power, applied for patents for appliances by means of 
which the ground could be worked without resort to animal power. James 
Watt, the inventor of the steain engine, announced to the Patent Office in 
1780 his intention of utilising steam for the cultivation of the land, 
although later he gave the matter up. Others, like Romaine, ITsher, Com- 
stock, however, pursued the idea and proceeded to eonstrnct machines 
for the purpose of propelling implements for the cultivation of the soil. 
But their inventions met with little favour at the hands of the public, shar- 
ing the same fate as those of other, enthusiastic engineers. Not until the 
year 1855 did the engineers, John, Fowler, of Leeds, and James Howard, 
of Bedford and that, too, almost at the same time, — suecee.d in constriiet- 
ing steam ploughs for practical use. Both machines natural^ showed 
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many imperfections,, but inventions and improvements followed— such as 
Fisken’s balance-plough. Burton’s clip-drum, and Fowler’s travelling 
anchor, which three' inventions formed the beginnings of' the anchor system- 
Sniith, of Woolston, and Howard, of Bedford, invented a second system 
• by uniting a common locomotive with a drum windlass apparatus mounted 
on two wheels, the field to be cultivated being completely encircled by a 
wire rope proceeding from the apparatus. Tins system, however, also 
showed many imperfections; and it was not until the year 1863, when John 
Fowler adopted the two-machine system invented by Savors', that steam- 
cultivation was placed on a firm basis — a basis on which it has since con- 
tinued to develop. 

Fowler’s apparatus first proved their good qualities in Egypt, where 
both the Viceroy and his cousin, Halim Paselia, laid out extensive cotton 
plantations. In Germany the system made its debut at the exhibition of 
the Pommersehe Oekonomisehe Gesellschaft at Stettin, and was also dis- 
played at the International Agricultural Exhibition at Cologne in 1865. 
It also, about the same time, obtained a firm footing in the Province of 
Saxony. In the following years agriculturists and beet sugar manufac- 
turers in the neighbourhood of Halberstadt had ample opportunity for 
forming an opinion of the advantages of deep ploughing by means of 
steaiu power, as Herr Geheimrath Byth, the founder and director of the 
German Agricultural Society, arrived at Wegersleben in September, . 1869, 
with a 14-h.p. two-engine system and implements specially constructed for 
■the cultivation . of beet' sugar, and from this point ploughed more than a 
thousand acres in Anderbecb, Mahndorf, Hoym and other places. ■ Since 
then the cultivation of the soil by steam power has steadily gained ground, 
and' tackles are now in use in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Eussia, Eoumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Horthem ..Africa, United 
States of America, .West Indies, Argentina, Australia . and many other 
countries. ' ■ . ' , 

The Systems Desoeibed. 

The, agriculturist wishing to become the owner of a steam ploughing 
apparatus has the choice of two main systems: the cable system and the 
direct traction system. The cable system, again, may be subdivided into — 

(a) The double-engine system with locomotives of nominal 20, 16 
and 8 h.p. each, without anchor; 

(b) The single-engine system, with one or more anchors; 

. (c) Fowler’s “roundabout” system, operated by a portable engine or 
road locomotive. , , 

The direct traction system requires, no, explanation, the locomotive 
drawing the implement immediately after it, , It is, of course, only .suit- 
able on more or less flat and firm ground. ' . ' , ''• ■ 

The double-engine system is 'of the greatest working capacity and .is, 
of course, the most expensive of ail. In this two locomotives are used, 
with one winding drum each, and 450 yards of hauling ropes, made of -the 
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liL-i wire. Tile locomotives woi'k on two headlands o]>|)oslte eaeii 
oiiieiv each ill turn pulling the eultiYatinRdiinpiemei hy nieaus of the 
wire rope, the engine not pulling kdting the rope run: slack at idle saine 
time advancing a space equal to double the widtli of the iniplement em- 
ployed. The chief advantage of this system consists in the ease with 
wliieli the entire apparatus can b'e put in operation and transported 
-farther. As soon as one part of the field has been ploiiglied the locomo- 
tives are at once able, withont the aid of draught animals or extra hands, 
to proceed to the next field, where they can at once begin work, as they 
haul the implements with' them. 

In the single-engine systems, the engine works along one end of the . 
field parallel udth an anchored pulley at the opposite end, arouncl wdiich 
the cable passes, being conducted bacA to the engine by one or more 
statamary anchors. The same engine tlms hauls the cultivating iin- 
plemeiit both ways alternatelAx 

Tile engines in all the systems can be employed for ordinary road 
traction purposes, HvS well as (by means of a flywheel and belt) for driving 
thrashing machinery, mealie shellers, etc. 


sdTiAM cvurjyNviOKm natal. 


The question of steam ploughing in Xatal was brought l.)efore the 
general public for the first time by the purchase, by the Government, of 
two sets of steam cultivation tackle this year. The restrictions on the 
movement of cattle necessitated by the presence of East Coast Fever, and 
the decimation of the herds, in many cases, by the disease,Jiave somewhat 
Inrmpered ploughing operations in some districts this season; and the 
purchase of tliese steam ploughs wms effected with a view of assisting 
the farmers in preparing their land for the new seasoirs planting. 

This action has served to bring to notice the advantages of steam 
cultivation, for, although there were previously several privately-owned 
sets in Xatal, little was kiioTO of the work of these latter, most farmers, 
indeed, ])eing ignorant of their very presence in tlie coiiiitrv. 

The steam cultivation sets owned by Government are of the double- 
engine system, the plough or other implement being drawn liackwards and 
forwards from tlie one engine to the other. At the time of writing both 
of these sets are at work— one on the ICorth Coast (near Phoenix) and the 
oilier near Ladysmith, — and in this issue we reproduce some photos that 
were taken of the tackle for the Journal, We may here state that tlie 
iNTatal Estates, Ltd., have a set of steam cultivation a])])aratus of tlieir own; 
and when our representative visited the Government plant at ]\I()unt Edge- 
combe recently, he was, by the kindness of the Hon, Marshall Ciimpbell, 
M.L.Ch, shown the Xatal Estates^, set at work and given facilities for taking 
some photos, of the tackle in operation. 




STEAM CULTIVATION AT MOUNT EDGECOMBE. 
The Knifer. 
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Our iLLusTPaTiONS. 

We give two views of the Ctovermiient plough in opej’arioii a: liuiint 
E(lg::eG:Tibe. One of these shows the implement nearing the tun I of th^; 
furrows^, with tlie cable distinctly visible to the right of tlie pluiiglL >,'o 
tiirnliig round is required^ for there are— as may he gatiicretl froui llui 
illiistrariims — two sets of shares, one set of -which is ahvays (rh the groiuid. 
By tlie siniple operation of pulling down the raised set, the sor oL .-hiLros 
that has just iinislied one lot of furrows is raised ; the I'liargeman mkes 
up his position at the new steering wheel (the two steering whieeis cam ])e 
distinctly seen in the photos.) ; the engine gives two slirill wills rles as 
a signal to the other engine to '%aul away/' and the ploiigh starts on its 
.return journey. KSome idea of the lencrth of the furrow's it is possible to 
cut may be gatliered from, the first of tlie two smaller illustrations of the 
ploughing at Ladysmith. In the distance one of tlie engines is just 
descerni|-de, with ihe plough in the iniddle dishniee and the calile runiiing 
np to tlie foreground of the pie ture. 

That ploughing can he done on liiJly groiiiid is evident from one of 
the two pictures of tlie Natal Estates' sceani harrow. For tlie purpose of 
ploiigliing and liarr owing the ground sii own in this picture, one of tire 
engines wors stationed, on the side of an adjacent liill, as will be under- 
stood from obseiwing the direction of The cahle from the I’ighi oi nve 
iiarrowa The otlier engine was stationed a eonsideralde distance o■^ur on 
the leih — it is shown in the other picture of the harrown Here again it 
will he seen that there is no turning; necessary-— the harrow’ is drawn back- 
rvards and ioiwvardS;, the necessary steering being done witli eacdi ot the 
steering svheels in turn. Tliis picture also shows the van in wliieh rlic 
.chargeman and the two engineers live. 

Our representative was much impressed by the way all the apparatus 
worked. Plough and harrow both ran at a fine ratC;, and the former Turned 
the ground over in splendid style. The implements are of the most soJ^l 
construriion: and the combination of strength and elliciency which They 
embody make them ideal implements for the requirements of mnclei'n 
agrieulture. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of the universal adoption of stoain 
power for tlie cultivation of the land is the 

Heavy, Initial Outlay. 

Xet the ad^'antages of its adoption, weigii heavily enough to warrant every 
consideration being given to the possibility of its introduction into tbis 
country on a large sealeg for, apart from the beneiicial intiuence upon the 
ero].)s tliat deep and Thorough tillage exercises, there are to be considered^ 
in jiarticiilar, tlie great saving of time and labo'uiq tlie independence of 
animal power — which in this country is an important point,— the thorough- 
ness of tlie work done^ and the general raising of the s^midard of farm- 
ing operations. We must ^Troduce, produce, produce’- : with the aid of 
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steam power we shall be able to pait larger areas under mealies^ and get 
better crops; and all our ploughing, harrowing, and general cultivating 
onerations will bene tit by the partial — -at least — superseding of aninial 
power '.by steam.. 

Co-OPUHATiYE Purchase Association's. 

At present the cost of steam ploughing apparatus is a serious item,, 
on the face of it, but the difficulty can, we think, be met and steam plough- 
ing be placed within the reach of the majority of farmers who are unable’ 
to'incur the heavy expense of privately purchasing the necessary tackle.. 
Some there are among our farmers who are able to adopt steam power — 
and there are at the present time semral outfits in the country at work.. 

we would suggest to those who are not able, individually, to pur- 
chase their own sets, is that they form themselves into associations for the- 
co-operative purchase of steam ploughing tackle. Assuming, for the sake 
of illustration, that a double-engine system, with plough, harrow, and cul- 
tivator, and accessories, would cost £3,000, ten farmers joining together 
would need to pay £300 each, or twenty farmers £150 each; or shares might 
be issued, each farmer taking as many shares as he could. Ploughing, etc. 
could be done on each of the farms belonging’ to the owners of the machine, 
in turn, in an order depending upon the situation of the farms relative to 
each other. In either ease the plough, etc., could be hired out to other 
farmers at a reasonable charge ; and at the- end of the ploughing season the 
total amount thus paid in to the treasurer of the society would be dis- 
tributed among the members in proportion to the number of shares held by 
each. We think, however, that the former system would be found the more 
suitable. 

The principle, at any rate, to which we would draw the attention of 
our readers is that of co-operative purchase. The plan has been found 
to work in other countries — in Germany, . for instance, where there are- 
considerably over a hundred steam plougii associations in existence; and 
by hiring out the plant as suggested the owners of the tackle -would per- 
haps be able, not only to pay their own working expenses, but also ta 
repay themselves a certain percentage of their original outlay. 


Farmers ! in your mealie fields there is a treasure, too : there is 
wealth the existence of which you have never realised. You have more 
reason to rejoice than any other section of the population. Maize has 
been your staple crop in the past : doubly so let it be in the future. Govern- 
ment has given you facilities for exporting your gmin, and you have at 
your disposal markets that you can never, for many years, depress. You 
can grow as fine mealies as any country in the world, and you have a 
gunny climate that enables you to dry your grain by natural means and' 
market it in first class condition. 
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East Coast Eever will have come aimoat as a blessing in. dig-- 
guise if it will force upon your attention the advantages and possibilities* 
of steam cultivation. Oh many of your farms* you have hundreds of acres 
lying idle: why not band yourselves into associations for the purchase o£ 
steam ploughs^ and get as much of that land under mealies as you can ? 


Movement of Sheepm 


INTKODUCTIOS' INTO O.E.C. BY BA'IL PEQIE NATAL.. 


The following regulations with regard to sheep, entering: the Orange Eiver- 
Colony by rail from hiatal,, have been approved by His- Exeellency the 
Governor of the O.E.C. and the Executive- of that Colony.. 

1. Sheep sent by rail from the Colony of hiatal into) the- Grange Eiver- 
Colony except those imported from oversea or thoroughbred sheep- bom fid& 
intended for exhibition or stud purposes or sheep intended for immediate- 
slaughter purposes (the proof of which intention shall rest with the cour- 
signee or person in charge)/ for which special provisions- are made, shall 
not be allowed to he detrained at any station in the Orange Eiver Colony 
unless the conductor of the train by which the sheep are carried or the- pec- 
son in charge of the sheep can produce- a ceidifieate in the form of Schedule- 
A. that such sheep have been dipT)ed under the supervision of a Stock, 
inspector or other duly authorised Officer in a dipping, mixture approved 
by the Government of the Colony of hiatal within a period, of not less* 
than ten or more than fourteen days of the date at. which, they are pre- 
sented to be entrained. 

2. This certificate must be handed to the Stationmaster of the, pro- 
posed detraining station who shall forward it, if in order, to the Eesident 
Magistrate of the district in which the detraining, station is situated, who^ 
will hand it to the Stock InspeGtor of said district. Eailure to pro- 
duce such certificate in proper order shall render, the slieep, subject to the- 
disci^etion of the Director of Agriculture, liable to be sent back, to the 
station at which they were entrained at the consignor's expense, and the- 
owner or person in charge to the penalty provided, for infringing these 
regulations. 

3. Thoroughbred sheep from oversea or thoroughbred sheep bona/ fide 
intended for exhibition or stud purposes may not be detrained at any 
station or siding in the Orange Eiver Colony unless* accompanied by’ a 
cmdifieate as provided in Schedule B, which ceriafioate die conductor or- 
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person in charge of the sheep shall present to the Stationmaster of 
tile proposed detraining station or siding in the Orange Erver Colony^ by 
hfiioin it is to be forwarded if in order to the Eesideiit Magistrate of the 
rlisinct to whicii, the sheep are proceeding^, w'ho will hand it to the Stock 
iiispeccur of sncii district. 

-1. rSlieep intended for iniinediate sianghter purposes may not be de~ 
trained at any station or siding in the Orange Eiver Colony unless ae~ 
eoiiipanied by a certificate in the form of a Schedule A wdiieh certificaie 
the coiidnctor or person in charge of the sheep shall present to the Statioii- 
jiiaster of the proposed detraining station or siding in the Orange Eiver 
Colony l)y wlioin it is to be forwarded to the Resident Magistrate of the 
district in which the detraining station is' situatetL, who will forward it 
to the Stock inspector of the said district. And further provided that 
£ueh sheep shall before being detrained be found plainly branded on the 
back With the letter "‘S'’ which letter shall not be less than 4 inches long 
ami. 5 liiciies broad. 

Conipliance with the above Eegulations 3 and 4 will exempt the sheep 
from being dipped within forty-eight hours of being detrained as pro- 
vided in Section b of Ordinance 'No, 14 of 1903^ as amended by Section 
8 of Ordinance No. 26 of 1906. 

5. In these regulations the \vord 'Alieep’' includes goats. 

6. Any person introducing any sheep into the Orange Eiver Colony 
in contravention of the aforesaid Eegulations^ shall be liable to a line not 
exceeding twenty pounds^ or live shillings for each animal so introduced^ 
•wliichever be tlie greater^ or^ in default of patuneng to imprisonment with 
or •without hard lal:)oiir for a period not exceeding two months. 

Schedule A. 

-For She.ep entering the Orange Elver Colon]/ 'bij rail from the Colony 

of Natal. 

This is to certify that tlie following siieep and goats have been dipped 

this day in dip at and they are, to the best of rnj 

.knowledge and hciie'f, free from scab. 

Signed 

Stock Inspector or other duly aiithorised 
officer of the Ckdony of Xatal. 

Address 

Date 

Sheep. Goats. 

Number . ............... . . 

Marks ... . . . . . . . ... ....... 

Owner,.".". . .'v'. .'...k,'..".,. .■..■k.-".'-. . . .y’kk. . 

Person in Charge 

Proceeding to 

^Detraining at 
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This certificate to be handed by the person in charge or the con" 
due tor of the train hj which such animals are caxried to the Station- 
master at. the; proposed detraining station, who shall if the certificate is in 
order alloAc tlie sheep to be detrained and f oinvard tlie said certificate to 
the Eesident Magistrate, Assistant Idesident Magistrate or Special Justice 
of the Peace mf the district in Auhicli the detraining station is situated, 
Avho shall hand the same to the Stock Inspector of the said district. 

Schedule B. 

This is to certify that the followfing sheep and goats can be detrained 

at * . in the Orange Eiver Coloiny, and are exempt from 

Sections 1 and 2 of the Eegiilations for the introduction of sheep and 
goats from the Colony of ISTatal into the Orange EiTer [Colony] by rail. 

Sheep. Goats. 

iSTumber . 

Marks. ■ 

OAuner 

Person in Charge 

Destination....... 


Director of Agricnltiirep Orange Elver 
Colony. 

'■ Date. . . ' .... 

This certificate to be lield by condnetor of train by Avhich sheep or 
goats are carried, or by person in charge, who Avill present same to the 
station Master of the proposed detraining station or siding in the Orange 
Eiver Colony, who will forward it to the Eesident Magistrate of the dis- 
trict to which the sheep are proceeding, who wfill hand it to the Stock 
Inspector of the said district. 


In accordance with his promise to furnish the Californian State Board 
of Trade, for its San Francdsco display room, with an exhibit of nis 
productions without equal in the world, Luther Burbank recently gave to 
that organisation the spineless cactus — ^his latest and greatest production, 
according to his OAvn estimate; — and to that exlfibit he has added Ins 
latest development in apple cnltnre, consisting of 196 varieties, all grown 
on one tree. These vary in size, colour, and taste, as though they had 
been groAvn from difierent stock and hundreds of miles apart. Some, ‘it 
is stated, are as large as the largest orange, while others are only the size 
of the smallest crah apple. 
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EESULTS OF THE 1907 EXPERIMENT. 


NATAL ORCHARD ASSOCIATION’S REPORT. 


Mr. Ernest D. CtOble, the SecretaiT of the IsTatal Orchard Association^ 
has prepared an interesting and instructive report upon the results of the 
Association's experimental export of citrus fruits during the past season. 
It will be seen that^ financially, the export has not been a pronounced 
success, but it has served to show" what can be done and into what channels 
our energies must, primarily, be directed for the securing of successful 
results in future seasons. Mr. Goble has placed the situation before us in 
a dear manner in his “^hinalysis of Eesults’^; and, in fact, the whole report 
merits the careful perusal of all interested in this branch of NataFs in- 
dustrial activitv- 

Mr. Goble in his report says:— 

I have much pleasure in acknowdedging the generous support ac- 
corded to the hTatal Orchard Association from, the Government, and also 
from growers in the splendid manner in which they came forward to test 
the payableness or otherwise of sending citrus fruit for sale in Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

The actual quantity exported by the Association being just about 
million fruits, packed in 9,802 packages, equal to 30,000 boxes, which 
measured 294| tons of cubic feet. ISTaturally, having had no previous 
experience, and no reliable data to work on, mistakes have been made both, 
by growers and its agents, but it is only by these errors of omission and 
commission is the trade ever likely to be put on a sound footing. To pre-^ 
vent any possibility of misunderstanding, I should like to make it quite' 
clear that the export has not been the financial success anticipated, due to 
the before mentioned errors, and to the excessive freight charge of 7?s. per 
cubic ton (10 per cent, returnable). The majority of growers, I think, . 
will agree with me when I say that even thbugh the export has not been 
a financial success, still they have decided definitely that our fruit will 
travel under certain conditions, and that the price realised is a good one,, 
and likely to advance considerably the more the fruit is known and ap- 
preciated. Should, however, no reduction be made in the cool chamber 
rate of TTs., I am afraid that fruit exportation from N'atal 
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mil never pay/ and certamly no conibmed effort will be even 
attempted next year. Tlie system adopted of eacli grower's fruit 
being sent under his mark has- proved enmbersome and un- 
workable^ and it will be neeessaiy for some system of ^'^pooling’''’ to be ob- 
served in future years, and it is highly desirable that all fruit should bo 
sent to a central packing honse^ which would ensure uniformity in grade, 
■size and colour. I must confess that the packing of our export was on 
the whole bad, due to want of knowledge and to our being badly advised 
by various ^experts, Members may consider that settlements have 
been unduly protracted, but they must remember that the method of 
flnaiLcing the export has been undertaken by guaranteed loan from Gov- 
ernment, hence it has been necessary that the whole season should be 
completed before any payments were made, the last account sale only came 
to hand on the 8th i^sTovember. 

The London charges are very much higher than was anticipated (20 
per cent.), but still it must be remembered that a large proportion of the 
fruit was distributed over Great Britain and the Continent, on which, of 
course, railage, etc., would be payable. Consignments have been sold in 
the following towns, viz., London, Birmingham, ]\lanehester, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, 
from which it will be seen that the fruit has been well advertised. From 
the knowledge gained this year, it will be possible to reduce the London 
charges to 10 per cent., thoiigh should fruit be sent direct to the provincial 
towns railage would have to he added. I should not recommend sending 
fruit to the Continent until further experience is gained, and even then 
it should be by direct steamer. 

Mr. F. L. White, who, it will be remembered, went with the first 
consignment in order to observe and report upon the possibilities, has 
already published his report in the Agricultural Journal, from which it 
will be noticed that he considers that there is an excellent outlet provided 
that more attention is devoted to the details of selection and packing. It 
only remains for me to urge growers of citrus fruits not to be discouraged 
by the initial set-back experienced but to again test the London markets, 
which, provided a reduced freight is arranged, I have no doubt will prove 
(with the knowledge gained) more remunerative than the past season; 
it should be remembered that Cape fruit growers are only now beginning 
to reap the advantage eof their last ten or fifteen years’ struggle to place 
their fruit on the London market. 

This report would be incomplete with no mention of the loss sus- 
tained by the Association in the death of Mr. Bering Stainbank, of Bellair, 
who was one of the staunchest supporters of the movement, and the 
largest sender of fruit, and one whp would have materially assisted in plac- 
ing this venture on a sound and prosperous footing. 
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* Natal charg-cs include B.L. and Exps , wliarf ige, \ per cent, on value ; supervision; raising, entrieSj and shipping, 2 S. 6 d. 
per 40 ft ; paid to A. B . Co. 

t London charges include cartage, sale commission 5 per cent., and charges and agents* commission 5 per cent. 
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A2TALTSIS OF Eesults. 

(a) Tliat eitnis fruits can be carried to European markets success'* 
tfully, and fair prices obtained for good fruit. 

(h) Tliat to insure tlieir arrival in marketable condition, tlie^^ must 
'be sent in cool ell ambers. 

(c) That present freiglit for cool chamber accommodation (10s., and 
10 per cent, primage) is at present too high to insure a commercial 
esuceess. ■ 

That Home charges can be reduced by 10 per cent, with ex*' 
perience gained. 

(e) That comsiderable economies can be made in Hatal with respect 
to cost of boxes and packing. 

Explanatoey IsroTES ox Schedule. 

Twenty-two shipments were made, consisting of 9,802 packages, equal 
io about 30,000 boxes,, of which 61 tons were sent either on deck or 
Tween decks rate 25s., and 228 tons per cool chamber rate 10s., and 10 
per cent primage (or 11s.) ; total freight paid to Union-Castle Gompany, 
£960 lOs, Id., equal to 40 J per cent, of the gross realised; ISTatal charges, 
£43 18s. 8d., includes secretary^ commission, wharfage, shipping super- 
vision, and bills of lading, etc., equal to 4 3-8ths per cent. ; London 
•charges, £463 3s, lid., includes railage and commission paid in England, 
equal to 20 per cent., or, say, a total of charges of 65 per cent., leaving a 
balance of 35 per cent, to be distributed amongst growers, from which 
'Would still have to be deducted the cost of boxes, labour and railage to 
port, not to mention the value of the fruit. 

MESSES. HTJDSOISr & SON'S EBPOET. 

The following report regarding fruits received from Natal on the 
London market from 1st June to 30th September^ 1907 (total imports: 
'9,400 packages) has been supplied by Messrs. Hudson & Son : — 

The first shipment of Natal fruit came to hand by the S.S. ^TCildonan 
'Castle/^ and arrived here on the 1st June, since which date regular weekly 
shipments have been received. 

'■ii'piil® ' /.NaAETUES. ■' ' ■ . . 

Dealing first with this fruit, the total amount received was some 
'5,200 cases, each case containing from 90 to 120 fruits, and 2,000 packages, 
consisting of four trays, each tray containing on an average 24 fruits. 
’The fruit that arrived in good condition was well received, and although 
the early shipments were poor, of little colour, anl inclined to be green, 
the latter consignments brought some very fine, nice coloured fruits. 

Oraxoes. 

Some 2,000 cases came on the market, and, on the whole, could not 
Te classed as best quality fruit; they were poor, both in size and colour. 
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£ind^ moreover, did not arrive in a particularly good condition, but we 
think this condition of aifairs is to be accounted for largely in the pack- 
ing, which we are dealing with under another paragraph. 

Maxdarin'es. 

Some 300 packages came to hand, but this fruit was disappointing,, 
having no appearance on arrival, and being very flabby; they do not ap- 
pear to carry nearly so well as the naartjes, and do not meet with the 
same favour at the hands of the trade. 

Tlie demand for the above fruit at first was very slow, but improved 
generally as the fruit arrived better in shape and condition, and got better 
known, and we feel confident that a good demand has been created ibis, 
season, and a firm start been made in establishing these fruits on the* 
various markets. We consider that a mistake was made this season in 
sending the fruit over here too early, as the first shipments arrived in a 
small and not properly formed condition, and a lot of it sour; green fruit 
does not colour up well here, but generally withers in the same green con- 
dition, and we think if the arrival of these fruits could have been delayed 
a month, and continued two months longer, the actual financial result 
would have been better. 

Packing, 

This is a matter which requires great attention, and admits of great 
improvement, as it affects the condition of the fruit, and this is the basis- 
on wdxieh the whole success of the business depends. In the packing 
oranges we consider that no wood wool is required at all, some of the- 
shipments we have seen contained too much packing of wood wool in tlio 
case, and this only heats the fruit; rather more pressure should be used in 
the packing, as the cases arrive here with a great deal of room to spare,, 
wdiereas oranges shipped from Galifornia and other countries come in a; 
perfectly tight condition. The cases that the oranges have come in have 
not been strong enough to bear the weight of the fruit, and have often had 
to be re-coopered on this side. Trays are the more popular package, hut 
at the same time eases have grown in favour, and will do so more when the 
selection of the fruit and the packing improves. We would suggest pack- 
ing the larger and finer fruits in trays, and the smaller grades in cases : 
trays are bought by the high class fruiterers, ’who want more show, tha;i 
actual quantity. 

Grading and Sedeoting the Fruit. 

The grading throughout has been very irregular, and no dependency 
could be placed on the counts; a buyer selecting small counts expects finer 
fruit, but he often gets large and small mixed, and if good prices are to 
be made good fruit must be shipped. It is a mistaken idea that anything 
will sell in London ; it certainly will sell at a price, bnt not at a high one. 
A shipper will make more money on 100 cases of really fine fruit than 200 
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cases of the irregular and mixed description • such as we have been re- 
ceiving, ^ • ' 

Advice oe Shipments. 

The greatest difficult}^ we have had to contend with this season is the 
lack of particulars given of the shipments. It is very essential that we 
should have full particulars as to what the arriving shipment consists of, 
as 3 ve have to make arrangements beforehand, and there is no time to 
have the whole shipment examined. The various markets wire ns their 
probable requirements according to the state of their market, and unless 
we know what we are sending it is ail chance. A certain mark one week 
contain mostly oranges, and the next week the same mark turns out to be 
naartjes, and provided we know this beforehand, it does not matter much, 
but it is most essential that we do have these particulars before arrival. 
The various Provincial and Continental markets have been tried with 
varying results, but the same remark applies to these markets as applies 
to the London market, viz., that as the fruit becomes better known on 
them, it will make a better price. 

To Sum Up^ 

we would recommend a uniform package being used, containing stjated 
grades of certain counts, of the finest and best coloured fruit, cases marked 
on the end with full particulars as to contents, the marking should not be 
on the sides. 

The best results have been obtained when the fruit has been shipped 
in cool chamber at a temperature of from 36 to 38 degrees, hut with the 
packing we suggest, we would advise further experiments being made in 
shipping this fruit out of cool chamber, but if this is done, it must of 
course be made perfectly clear to the shipping company that the fruit is 
stored in the coolest possible part of the ship, as some of the fruit received 
this season which was not shipped in cool chamber would lead us to sup- 
pose here that it had been nearly half cooked, and we cannot think that it 
could have been stored in a cool place , on the voyage. 

, With the keen competition that these fruits have to contend with on 
their arrival here, it is impossible to get long prices for them, and further 
any small difference saved in freight is a considerable item, and must mean 
profit to the shipper. 

In conclusion, we can only again state, we think that with careful 
handling, there is a good future for .ITatal fruits on this market, and we 
quite recognise that this season, is purely an initial and an experimental 
■one, and we thinlr that any shipper who will give his personal attention 
to the packing and grading of this fruit will find that the results will 
show him a fair and reasonable margin of profit. 
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Ramie at Baynes^ Drift • 


The illustrations faeiug this page are from photographs that were taken 
recently of some ramie plants growing at ^^Settle/^ Ba}Ties’ Drift, co a- 
'Cerning which Mr. F.' J. Smith has very kindly furnished us with the 
following particulars 

The ramie shown in the upper of the two illustrations was planted 
in Decembeiy 1905, by splitting up two* roots obtained from a Maritzburg 
resident. The cuttings were planted out in 3-feet rows and 3 feet apart 
in ‘the rows. The roots have now spread so that there is little space be- 
tween the plants. The ground is good, and although not manured re- 
centl}?-, is in ■ ' heart. At the time of writip'" the stems are ready to 
cut for fibre purposes. There are from 40 to 50 stems from each root 
with the diameter of that of an ordinary lead-pencil. The height of the 
plant is from 5 to 6 feet. Three crops could be grown at Baynes^ Drift 
before the frost stops further growth. 

The second picture shows some ramie planted last year from cuttings. 
The height of the plants is about 3 feet 6 inches. The soil in this case is 
poor, as a lot of subsoil was deposited there some years back. 

Mr. Smith says that he has found the raising of ramie from seed a 
tedious process, as the seed is so small, and it is necessary to protect the 
young plants from the direct rays of the sun and heavy rain. In January, 
1907, some roots which were seedlings in January, 1906, were split up 
into 20 or 30 roots and an acre was planted out with them in a field which 
had grown Algerian oats for some seasons. These took root hold last 
autumn, and with no attention this year have stems 3 to 4 feet high. Mr. 
Smith has not planted more ramie this year on account of the wanb of 
suitable machinery for stripping, decorticating, etc. 

Mr. Smith concludes : ^^Eamie grows well enough in this thorn 
country in a tolerably wet season, but I should hesitate to plant much in a 
■thorn country unless I could irrigate part or the whole of the area 
planted. In some' places, like the Town Bush Valley, I am told ramie 
grows to a greater height than it does here.” 


The building of the Western Australian rabbit-proof fence has bee^i 
-completed after five years’ work. The length is 2,036 miles, and the cost 
nearly £'250,000., The boundary 'Viders 'report that rabbits exist in 
thousands on the eastern side. 
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The Oistiltaition of Alcohotm 

ISTEW liSWSTRIES FOR KATAL. 


Deistatured Alcohol. — Its Suitability as a Substitute eor PETROLEUAr 
Fuel. — Trials of Ixterkal-Coaibustion BHomEs m IJ.S.A — 
Distillation op Wood Spirit or Wood IsTapiitha. — What can be' 

DONE WITH OUR WASTE WaTTLB TiMBER. 


These are tiiLes of strenuous endearour^ of seeldno* after new soureevS of 
wealth, of the organisation of our agriculture and industries allied thereto. 
From the soil, priinarily. must come our greatest wealth; and for the' 
utilisation of the raw material that the farmer can nrovicle may be built 
up large industries employing great numbers of workers and assisting' 
generally in incTeasing rhe prosperity of the country. It is an interesting' 
fact — a fact that merits tlie attention of everyone interested in the develop- 
nieiit of the country — that two at least of our most important agricultural 
industries furnish good opportunities for the organisation, upon prosper-: 
oils lines, of industries tliat would, in the course of a few years, prove a 
source of considerable wealth to the Colony. These are the sugar and 
wattle bark industries. From molasses we get alcohol, which, after having 
been denatured, can be profitably placed npon the market to take the' 
place of petroleum fuel for the use of oil engines, lamps, etc. From 
wattle bark we can extract tannin for export— he.,, instead of exporting 
the ])ark itself— thus tapping the American markets ; and, further, from- 
the wattle wood itself — which is at present entirely wasted or used for 
mine props, firewood, etc.— we can extract methyl alcohol (known com- 
mereiallv as wood alcohol, wood spirit and wood naphtha), acetic acid,, 
acetone, etc. ^ 

DENATITEED ALCOHOL. 

We are, unfortunately, not yet in possession of particulars regardiug- 
the extraction of tannin from bark, but as soon as sufficient information 
un the subject becomes available we will place it at the disposal of our 
readers. 

In the present article -we would like to once more draw the attention' 
of readers to the desirability of extending the production of distilled 
spirit in connection with our sugar industry. The matter has several 
hme.s been referred to in these pages— very ably, for instance, br Mr.. 
Va^H. Pay,.F.C.S.,* and Mr. 6. C. Williams,** and by “Ergates” last 

WaIt;71IHA;F.C.S., Me-nber Soc. ' 

** ‘‘ Denatured Alcohol, •^by G. C. ■W{Uiams. [/o«r;,o7, June, i <507.] 
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April in an article embodying the views of Mr. Q-ilbert Wilkinson, of the 
'Ottawa Sugar Estate^, who has had considerable experience in distilling^— 
and we wish again to emphasise the fact that w^e have at oiir very doors 
, a large market wAich can take all the alcohol we can produce for years to 
■come. Motor cars and cycles and motor boats are more and more being 
nsed^ under suitable conditions, all over the country; on farms and else- 
where oil-engines are coming into use; and^ in fact, internal-combustion 
engines of all kinds and for all sorts of uses are yearly coming into the 
■country. There is a splendid opening for us to supply the whole of >South 
Africa with denatured alcohol for use in such motors and in lamps. That 
■we can fulfil the requirements — or^ at any rate^ a portion of them— of 
the South African markets, is evidenced by a statement made, in a letter 
to Mr. Pay (quoted in the article already referred to) by Mr. T. L. 
Hughes, of the Natal Chemical Syndicate, that ^fit is a well-known fact 
that there is not a single distillery in Natal working np to maximum ont- 
put.” Mr. (t. C. Williams, also, in his article above referred to, said : 
’"^‘1 am informed by one of the sugar growers on the Coast that some one 
million gallons of spirit could be made at once, fit of industrial purposes, 
and that this could be sold at a profit to them at a price of one shilling 
per gallon/^ At present, Mr. Williams remarks, this is lost to tile Colony ; 
and continues : '■'Experiments have been made both in Germany and United 
States of America, that prove without doubt that alcohol can be used in 
most kinds of motors and lamps, and can even compete in cheapness ivith 
petiol, gasolene and petroleum. If this is the ease in countries w^here 
petroleum is close and plentiful,, how much more economical it should be 
in a country like South Africa whose oil comes oversea some 6,000 miles.^' 

The question of a possible 

Substitute voE THE Petroleum Fuels 

will become of increasing importance as time goes on. At tlie present 
time we import most of our fuel, and w-e may continue to do so, but 
prices of petroleum are going up, and we shall be compelled, sooner or 
later, to turn to our own resources. In Europe, in fact, during the last 
ten years the high prices of the oils used as fuel in internal-combustion 
engines have led to extended efforts being made to find other suitable and 
•economical fuels. Alcohol has, among these, received much attention ; 
and there has been manufactured, and used in Germany a considerable 
number of engines specially designed for this fuel. 

The two most important properties of a liquid fuel, which determine 
its availability or adaptability for use in an engine, are its heat of com- 
bustion and its volatility. The useful work which can be obtained by 
burning a definite amount of any fuel is in general approximately pro- 
portional to the amount of heat generated by the combustion of the fuel. 
In this amount of heat the various fuels differ greatly. Moreover, a 
liquid fuel must be converted into a gas or vapour before it can be burned 
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ia an explosion engine. . Hence the ease or difficulty of va|K)rising the 
fuel lias a great effect in determining the form and complexity of the 
raporising apparatus, and also has considerable influence upon the economy 
of the engine and the general difficulties that may be encountered in ite 
satisfactory operation. , 

Before any lic|uid fuel can be used in the usual forni of explosion 
engine, it must be vaporised, and this vapour must be mixed with air in 
proper proportions. Thus, the preparation of the combustible mixture 
iiivolves three steps : First, vaporisation of the fuel ; second, mixture of 
The fuel vapour and air ; and third, the proner adjustment of the propor- 
tions of fuel and air. 

The differences in the devices used in engines to accomplish these 
objects constitute the widest variations in the detailed design of existing 
engines. In some of these devices the fuel is boiled in a separate ehamber,. 
called a vaporiser, from which the vapour flow's into a stream of air enter-- 
ing the engine, the amount of vapour being regulated by a valve just m 
ill the ease of an engine using illuminating or producer gas. 

In another type of vaporiser the fuel is dropped on a hot plate over 
wbieh the air flows, the proportion of fuel being regulated by the amount 
of liquid fuel forced against the plate. Paraffin reouires a high heat to 
vaporise it completely, since its boiling point is high, and hence it is much 
used with vaporisers of the hot-plate tvne. Alcohol will work satisfac- 
torily with a vaporiser of this type if the temperature of the hot plate 
is properly regulated. 

(hisolene is easily vaporised at ordinary atmospheric temperature and 
lienee requires no hot plate or heated vaporising chamber. Usually the 
liquid gasolene is admitted directly into the air entering the engine 
through a device known as the carburetter, which is intended to regulate 
the propoition of fuel and to spray it uniformly through the mass of air so 
that as the liquid spray turns into vapour it will produce a homogeneous 
mixture of air and vapour. Alcohol can also be used in a gasolene car- 
buretter. 

ITxited States Iistvestigations. 

The possibilities and advantages of the use of alcohol as a fuel in 
iiiternaheombustion engines were investigated not many months ago by 
Professor Chas. E. Lucke and Mr. S. M. Woodward for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the results of their investigations being after- 
wards published in the form of a bulletin. The specific objects of this 
investigation were: first, to determine whether the gasolene and paraffin 
engines at present on the American , market can run on alcohol as fuel; 
and, second, to determine as far as the limited time and means available 
permitted, the improvements whicii might be desirable in the design of 
engines manufactured specially for alcohol. 

Eight different engines were examined, and 192 consumption tests 
were reported upon. Each of the engines was run on alcohol as well as on ' 
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gasolene or paraffin, for which it was designed. The engines used were: 

(1) A 15-h.p., 2-cjlinder, Yertical, 4-cyele gasolene engine; (2) and (3) 
6-h.p.;, horizontal, 4-cycle gasolene engines; (4) a 6-h.p., vertical, 4-eycle 
gasolene engine; (5) a 6-h.p., horizontal, 2-cycle kerosene engine; (6) a 
40-h.p., 4-cylmder automobile gasolene engine; (7) a 40-h.p., 4-cylinder 
automobile gasolene engine; (8) a 2-h.p., vertical, 2-cycle marine gasolene 
engine. 

Careful tests were made; and as a result of the investigations, it was- 
found that: 

(1) Any gasolene engine of the ordinary types can be run on alcohol 
fuel without any material change in the construction of the engine. The 
only difficulties likely to be encountered are in starting and in supplying 
a sufficient quantity of fuel, a quantity which must be considerably greater 
than the quantity of gasolene required. 

(2) When an engine is run on alcohol its operation is more noise- 
less than when run on gasolene, its maximum power is usually materially 
higher than it is on gasolene, and there is no danger of any injurioua 
hammering with alcohol such as may occur with gasolene. 

(3) For automobile air-cooled engines alcohol seems to be especially 
adapted as a fuel, since the temperature of the engine cylinder may rise- 
much higher before auto-ignition takes place than is possible with gaso- 
lene fuel; and if auto-ignition of the alcohol fuel does occur no injurious- 
hammering can result. 

(4) The consumption of fuel in pounds per brake horse-power,, 
whether the fuel is gasolene or alcohol, depends chiefly upon the horse- 
power at which the engine is being run and upon the setting of the fuel 
supply valve. It is easily possible for the fuel consumption per horse- 
power hour to be inereased to double the best value, either by running 
fclie engine on a load below its full power or by a poor setting of the fuel 
supply valve, 

(5) These investigations also showed that the fuel consumption was^ 
affected by the time of ignition, by the speed, and by the initial com- 
pression of the full charge. No tests were made to determine the maxi- 
mum possible change in fuel consumption that could be produced by 
eliangiiig the time of ignition, but when near the best fuel consumption it 
was shown to be important to have an early ignition. So far as tested,, 
the alcohol fuel consumption was better at low than at high speeds. So 
far as investigated, increasing the initial compression from 70 to 125 
pounds, produced only a very slight improvement in the consumption of 
<a,lcohoL 

(6) It is probable that for any given engine the fuel consumption is> 
<also affected by the quantity and temperature of cooling water used and 
the nature of the cooling system, by the type of ignition apparatus, by the- 
quantity and quality of lubricating oil, by the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere, and by the initial temperature of the fuel ’ 
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(1) It seems probable that all well-construeted engines of the same 
^ize will haTe approximately the same fuel consumption when working 
under the most advantageous conditions. 

(8) With any good small stationary engine as small a fuel consxmip- 
tioiL as O-TO pound of gasolene,, or 1-16 pounds of alcohol per brake horse- 
power may reasonably be expected under fayoiirable conditions. These 
rallies correspond to 0-118 and 0*170 gallon respectively, or 0*95 pint of 
gasolene and 1*36 pints of alcohol. Based on the high calorific values of 
:21,120 British thermal units per pound of gasolene and 11,880 per 
pound of alcohol, tliese eonsumjitions represent thermal efficiencies of 17*2 
per cent, for gasolene and lS-5 per cent, for alcohol. But calculated on 
the basis of the low calorific values of 19,660 British thermal units per 
pound for gasolene and 10,620 for alcohol, the thermal efficiencies become 
18*0 for the former fuel and 20-7 for alcohol. The ratio of the high 
■calorifie values used above is, gasolene to alcohol, 1-78. The correspond- 
ing ratio of the low* calorifie values is l*8o. The ratio of the consump- 
tions mentioned above js, alcohol to gasolene, 1*66 by weight, or 1*44 by 

volume. 

11 . 

DESTEITCTIVE DISTlLLATIOlNh 

Every year there are wasted many tons of wattle wuod in plantations 
that are too far removed from the railway to pay for their transport 
m route to tlio markets as mining props, fencing post-S;, firewood, etc,, 
and information regarding other means of disposing of this ivaste will 
doubtless prove of general interest. Apart from tanning and paper 
making — which are chemical industries that have been established for 
hundreds of years — there are other industrial uses, of more recent origin, 
ivhieh are of agricultural importance because they offer a means of 
utilising these wastes- of the plantation and of the saiv mill. The more 
important of these are concerned with destructive distillation, recovery of 
turpentine, rosin and ptiper pulp, preparation of alcohols, and separation 
of acids. Of the various proees'ses employed for manufaeturing chemical 
compounds from ivood, that of destructive distillation is probably at 
present the most important. The industry is an old one, and is quite' 
well developed in Germany, Eussia, Norw-ay and Sweden, and less exten- 
sively in France and England. 

Methyl alcohol, acetates, acetone, charcoal, turpentine, wood oil and 
oxalic acid are directly or indirectly obtained on a commercial scale from 
woods, and the yield is governed largely by the specific gravitiq weight 
and kind of -wood, as well as by the manner in wdiich the manu- 
faeturing process is conducted. Many other farm products, such as sugar 
cane, meaiie stalks, straws, etc., mil yield some of these products, and 
it is possible that many other wastes may in the future he utilised iu 
this way. So far, however, but Ettle attention has been given to these 
materials, and for economic reasons they are not employed. 



im 


The DisUUation of AlcohuL 

In eoiiseqiieiic6 of the general demand for inforinatioii as to the 
.nature and uses of clieinicai compounds inannfactnred from wood and 
the processes and equipment used in their production, the Bureau of 
(dieniistry oi the United State's Department of Agriculture issued a 
circular on the subject about the middle of the present year, prepared 
by the Chief of the Leather and Paper Laboratory (Mr. P. P. Yeiteli). 
This pubiieation contains a considerable amount of interesting informa- 
tion, and although the questions involved are rather technical, the pro- 
cesses are explained as simply as the subject matter will peiiiiit. 

Mr. Yeitcli remarks that, while any kind of wood may be used 
for the prodnction of alcohol, acetates and charcoal, the hard woods 
give much larger yields than do the soft woods, while resinous rvoods 
yield the most tnipentine, tvood oils and tar. 

It is advisable that the wood used for de-struetive distillation slionld 
be as dry as possible, as much time and fuel are wasted if green or wet 
wood must be dried in the retort and the temperature raised under such 
conditions to the point at which distillation begins. For these reasons 
]t is the best practice to cut and stack the green wood, Avhich contains 
frorn 20 to 50 per cent, of rvater, from eight months to two years before 
it is to be used in. order that it may become w'ell seasoned. Even seasoned 
woods contain from 1,2 to 25 per cent, of -water, vliieh must be evaporated 
in the retort before the (lisintegration of the wmod begins. 

The capital required to mamtain a two years^ supply of w^ood for a 
plant using 20 cords of wmod a day varies from ,£1,000 to £8,000, so that 
in many cases wmod not thoroughly seasoned is used in preference to mak- 
ing this outlay. Such a practice, of course, increases the operating ex- 
penses considerably, and drying ovens heated by the w^aste steam and 
gases of the plant have been used in some cases to dry the wood quickly 
before it goes into the retort. This is undoubtedly^ the better practice, 
and whenever it is possible plants should be equipped w-itli such drying 
Ove;‘S, thus decreasing the amount of capital invested in wood and at the 
same time securing large yields, as during seasoning by exposure wmod 
loses weight from rotting and from the solution of w^ater-soluble con- 
stituents, and consequently gives a lower yield of distillation products. 

Appakatus. 

Tlie apparatus required for the destructive distillation of wood con- 
sists of (1) retorts or ovens, in which the distillation is carried on and 
the chief chemical reactions involved in the production of the crude pro- 
ducts take place; (2) condensers, in which the condensable vapours are 
liqne.fied; (3) stills, in which the crude products are separated, coneen- 
trated and purified; (4) mixing pans for the preparation of acetate of 
lime; and (5) general apparatus^ such as evaporating pans, storage tanks, 
coolers, pumps, etc. 

A plant to destructively: distil 12 cords of wood per day -will require, 
: approximately, the following equipment oven retorts, each 32 feet 
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longv or 12' round retorts; '4 oven coolers, each 32 feet long, or one 
hiuidred iuO-pound eh-ircoai cans; 24 to 26 eharcGal ears of iron (if 
oven retorts are used) ; 1 tar still; 1 lining still; 1 alcohol still; 1 steam 
pail, 14 ieei iGiigdi) feet wide, G inches deep; 1 settling pan, 8 feet long, 
9 feet wide, 4 feet deep; 1 100-h.p. boiler: 1 10-h.p, engine; 1 set iron 
mixiiig gear; 1 blow tank for elevating liquid acetate to settling tank; 
1 storage tank; 1 niixing tub, wood; 2 or 3 wooden storage tanks; 1 
copper condenser for each retort; 1 copper column still and condenser; 
pumps to supply water for condenser. A plant for the recovery of tur- 
pentine only would need much less equipment, and the apparatus would 
be of a different character. 

Gejn^eral Peocess or Distillation. 

The round retorts are filled with the wood by hand. When ovens 
are used the wood is loaded on iron cars holding from one to three cordS' 
of wood, and from 2 to 8 cars run into the oven. The doors in all cases 
are made gastight, if possible. The retorts are heated slowly and the 
distillation is continued for from twenty to thirty hours, the progress being 
indicated by the flow of liquor and the gradually heating of the front of 
the retort from top to bottom. When the entire front of the retort has 
reached a fairly uniform temperature the fires are allowed to die down,, 
and, when the retorts or ovens are sufficiently cool, the charcoal is removed.. 

If retorts are used the charcoal is placed in covered cans; but with 
ovens, coolers are used in which the charcoal is allowed to remain until 
thoroughly cool. The time required for distillation, as already stated,, 
varies from twenty to thirty hours and averages about twenty-four hours. 
The distillate from the retorts passes to the condensers, where the acid,, 
alcohol, and other valuable constituents are condensed to liquid form and 
timu eariitd to a large wooae'.i betLlmg laiiic, wnveu may pe tichi-r uDder- 
ground or overhead, where it is allowed to stand for several days in order 
that the tar may settle. The uncondensed gases pass from the condensers- 
to the gas mains and are either carried directly to the furnace and burned 
there or go to a gas holder, from which they are used. If the tar is not 
otherwise treated it is blown under the boilers with a steam jet and 
burned. 

, addition to the distillation already mentioned, resinous woods 

ma] be treated by other processes for the recovery of the turpentine and 
rosin they contain. For various reasons these processes have received but 
little attention in the past. Their successful operation requires more 
chemical and technical knowledge, and a more extensive plant than the* 
methods commonly employed in recovering turpentine and rosin. Here- 
tofore the value of the products, some of which were not utilised, did not 
justify the greater cost of these processes. 

In the destructive distillation of wood the yields obtained in prac- 
tice are iiuuai uolow those given under laboratory coRditious. This inav 
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be due to destruction caused by local overheating in the retorts, loss of 
vapours around the doors of the retorts, incomplete carbonisation, or ira- 
perfect condensation. Losses may also occur from incomplete or over- 
neutralisation of acids with milk of lime, or to incomplete separation of' 
alcohol and acids from the tar, or of alcohol from water. All of these 
points need the constant watchful attention of the superintendent in order 
that such losses may be reduced to a minimum. Indeed, yields are largely 
controlled by the experience and technical knowledge of the superiH-- 
tendent. The almost total absence of chemical control in these Indus- • 
tries abroad doubtless accounts for many unprofitable plants, the source- 
of whose failure cannot otherwise be discovered. 


The establishment of a wood-alcohol industry in the Colony, and the- 
extension on a large scale of our present very small ethyl alcohol industry, , 
are questions that deserve the serious consideration of all interested in the 
industrial progress of hiatal. As we have seen, we have an abundant and 
never-failing supply of material for the production of both these forms of 
alcohol, and we likewise have good markets — both in South Africa and 
abroad. 

-Mr. VeitclTs paper contains numerous illustrations of apparatus used 

in the destructive distillation of wood — including various forms of retorts, 
condensers, wood cars and charcoal coolers, and plants of modem dis-- 
filiation plans and refining apparatus — and should any of our readers' 
desire to refer to it, we shall be pleased to lend our copy of the Circular. 


After the foregoing article was written we received an interesting: 
article on the subject of the destructive distillation of wattle wood from. 
Lieiit.-CoL G. Leuchai’s, C.M.G., D.S.O., who has given ihe nmtter eon- 
shlerable attenti(m, Col. Lcuehars, in conjunction with Ids brother — Mr. 
J. W. Leuehars — was led to investigate the possibilities of the destructive- 
distillation of wuttle wood, mainly through the threatened over-production 
of the wood in question; and the investigations have satisfied them, “that; 
it will be possible, with capital, to convert the wmod, by destmctive dis- 
tillation, into marketable products.’^ Col. Leuehars^ article, which wfe- 
print below, will doubtless find many readers interested in this important 
subject. 

The DesiruGiive DisiiUetion of Wetile Boi^km 

By Lt.-Col. G. LnuoHAKS, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

The very large areas of land in this country being put under wuttle- 
cultivation for the' 'production primarily of bark for tannin brings home 
to us the fact that near future the limited market for the- 

wood which now;; exists will he swamped with an over production, and only 
those situated heat . the large centres -wiH be able to dispose of their wood.. 
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liiis condition of things led my brother — Mr. J. W. Leueliars — and 
mi^self to make investigations with the idea of finding some new outlet 
for wattle wood. The investigations so far made have satisfied us that 
it will be possible with capital to convert the wood, by destructive dis- 
tillation, into marketable products in the form of acetate of lime, ehareoal, 
■wood spirit and tar. I availed myself of the opportunity while in England 
this year of obtaining information on the subject, and now ]}i"opose to 
.state brietly the results, in the hope that those interested and others who 
have knowledge on the subject will assist by giving the benefit of their 
•opinions and any information they may possess. 

Two separate and independent laboratory tests were made from 
.samples of wattle wood by Doctor ETuriaa Wirtz, London, and Messrs. 
Davis Bros., of the Manchester Technical Laboratory. An endeavour 
was made to obtain tests from the Imperial Institute (which receives a 
subsidy from the Hatal Government), but without success. 

Dr. Wirtz vsays: find it (the wood) compares very favourably 

with other woods generally used in destructive distillation. As a matter 
of fact, it comes quite up to birch and oak, which are the best, as it gives 
even a little more acetic acid than the latter.-^^ 

The results from Messrs. Davis Bros., which are practically the same 
;as those from Dr. Wirtz, are as follows : — 



Percentage. Per Ton of Wood 

Charcoal ... . . 

33‘2 percent. 6 64 cwts. 

82 per cent. Acetate of Lime 

9*05 „ 2*03 lbs, 

Methyl Alcohol ... 

•81 ,j 2*15 gals. 

The market price of these products 

is as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

Charcoal (in England) 

3 0 0 per ton 

Acetate of Lime (in England) 

. , ... 12 0 0 ,, 

Methyl Alcohol (in England) 

... 0 2 6 per gal. 


The tests made by Messrs. Davis Bros, were from samples of crude 
pyroligneous acid obtained from the wattle wood by Mr. T, L. Hughes, 
of the isatal Chemical Syndicate, S.C. Junction, by destructive distillation, 
in a small experimental retort erected by him for the purpose. 

The charcoal compares very favourably with the best English char- 
coal, as the following analysis shows ; — 


Moisture 

5‘o 8 per cent. 

Volatile Matter ... 

6*44 „ 

Carbon 

87-32 ,, 

Ash ... 

i-i6 ,, 


100*00 ,, 


Charcoal would have to be disposed of locally, as it is a material 
that will not stand carriage* for more than a short distance. At present 
only a limited local demand exists; but this would increase when the 
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aclTantages of charcoal for domestic purposes were realised, and wheu 
gas eiigiiies came more into general use. It might be po-ssihle with 
cheap water power and lime to convert the charcoal into calcium earhide;: 
but for the present and until iron and steel works are established in 
this eountr3g we will assume that most of the charcoal would be used 
in the furnaces of the retorts ‘for treating the wood. 

The acetic acid, owing to the difficulty of carrying it by sea, would 
have to be converted into grey acetate of lime, worth about £12 per ton. 
In the manufacture of this goods, a cheap, lime, free from aluminiuiny 
and magnesia, is required. Such a lime would be* obtainable froni de- 
po'sits discovered by Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, twelve miles from Her- 
mannsberg Eoad Station, on the G-reytown line. 

All important point which had to be determined was whether a suffix 
ciently large demand existed for acetate of lime to warrant the spending 
of capital in machinery (which is costly), and whether any large new 
supply would seriously affe-et the market. The result of inquiries made 
shows that any supply from isTatal would make little appreciable differ- 
ence in the total world^s supply, or in the price. It is aseertained from 
figures obtained that the total exports from the TTnited States in 1898- 
amounted to 16,700 tons, valued at £6 8s. per ton, wdiile in 1906 they 
amounted to 31,000 tons, valued at £12 12s. per ton. It will thus be 
seen that the exports from the TJnited States have nearly doubled in; 
eight years, and that the price has doubled also. 

Acetate of lime is the prineinal material used in the manufacture' 
of acetic acid and acetone, which in turn are used in the manufacture 
of anylic acetate, chloroform, acetic ether and cordite. Most of the' 
acetate of lime is imported into Great Britain, Germany and Belgium,. 
Ajcetate of lime is used also, in the manufacture of white lead. The 
following is an extract irom the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry of May 15th, 1905: ^‘^The manufacture of acetone in India from 
locally grown blue gum is being taken up by the military authorities. Ace-- 
tone is the solvent used in the manufacture of cordite at the Government 
cordite factory at Wellington, in Southern India, and has at present 
io l.)e imported at gfeat cost. A large consignment of the Indian timber 
was sent Home early luvst year for the purposes of distillation, and the* 
Fatisfactory results obtained show that the manufacture of acetone in 
India is a perfectly feasible project.'"^ 

The cost of machinery and production is a vital point. Estimates 
Lave been obtained from makers of machinery in Germany, which may 
appear to some rather costly; but when money becomes more plentiful 
no difficulty should be experienced in raising the necessary capital, especi- 
ally as the" wood is already available, and an immediate return could be* 
looked for. The cost of the latest and up-to-date machinery for dealing 
with 10,000 tons of wood per annum, or the production from about 4,000* 
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acres, would be about £ 20 ,^oo. ^nd the following is a 

expenditure and receipts for dealing with -the above quantity of wood:— 


Expenditure, 

10,000 tons Wood at say 5/- 
Labour, includin^r Manag^ement,., 
, Lime, 3cx> tons at £2 ... 

Repairs and Depreciation 
Balance profit 


£ 

2,500 
hSoo 
. 600 

820 
• 3>402 

£8,622 


Receipts. 

600 Tons Acetate of Lime 
21,000 gfals. Wood Naphtha at 2 6 
(Methyl Alcohol) 


6,000 

2,622 


£8,622 


_ Besides the above, about. 300 tons of tar, of doubtful value, and 3 000 
tom ehareoal would be obtained-and, failing a market, 2,000 tons of the 
latter would be used for fuel, leaving about 1,000 tons available for sale 
It null be noted that only 6 per cent, of acetate of lime, on the wood 
treated, has been allowed on the credit side. This percentage is taken 
because of an article on wood distillation by Max Muspratt appeariim in 
a number of The Journal of the Society of Chemicahndustkes. 
that percentage is given as the estimated return from birch and beS 

obtained from nine tons wattle wood put 
titVur^da?™' v' There is no reason 

nith up-to-date machinery and scientific management the ner 

centages given m the laboratory tests should not be ^ 

■raf interesting article on wood distillation bv Max Musrrntt 

muneratirnnSLt ™ ^e- 

•wood already to hand a T ® 

been estimatW tlmt 80^051^!! 7 established. It has 

quite 200,000 tons of wood per aLnm 

and available for the new industry Tn 4 ^ be inthout a local market 

t. MW the MeeVi theVriVjr '”‘™ 

in Natal as factories conld bH Jli 

«dd .w he .riTe r r “111 “•> "«■> 

reapd ete^ seven or eight off fte o.me T.nT” *" 

■vriirV' »i rrrTfe tr r ”ifl 

for the best industrial development ® must look 

tlie United States vast tra Js T ? distillation. ' In 

for this industry, hut, nnfortnnatelv'^^ 

place, as the forest wealth seemed inexhanstib7 

»Wd tW the « aoteesihle „t th^j 
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and every few years tlie workers kave to be moved further and further from 
the centres of consumption. The situation is not yet acute from this 
point of view^ but it is already. giving cause for anxiety^ and the world is 
watching keenly for some signs that the wood distillers are looking 
‘^^ahead and taking steps to deal with the problem.” 

r It will be understood that these notes are compiled from information 
somewhat hastily collected^ and must be regarded only as a preliininary to 
further investigations. But the facts so far elicited are/ I think, suffi- 
ciently encouraging to warrant the question being further pursued. 


A show of South African products was held in the Municipal Hall at 
Eondebosch in the early part of this month. Amongst the numerous ex- 
hibits were South African eau-de-Gologne and breakfast oats, both of 
which, it is stated, compared well with the imported article. 


A 1,200-pound steer, when dressed according to modern packing-house 
conditions, will yield, says the National ProMsioner of Chicago, as follows: 

- — EibvS, 165 lb..; loins, 115; round, 165; chunks, 150; plates, 113; shanks, 
45 ; flanks, 24 ; suet, 28 ; kidneys, 2 ; tongue, 5 ; hide, 65 ; oleo oil, 25 ; oleo 
stearine, 13-20; tallow, 5-21; hair, 12; glue, 1-55; cheek, 5; brains, 5; lips, 
1; heart, 3-5; liver, 10; tail, 1-25; sweetbreads, 2; medicinal glands, 6; 
tripe, 8; casing, 5*07; fertilizer, 24-75; hoofs, 1-75; shins, 1*5; neat^s foot 
oil, 1 ; butter stock, 1-25 ; raw bone, 13 ; horns, -75 ; blood, 1*20 ; total, 
881-56 ib. These figures are said by independent packers to he extremely 
conservative. The uses of the several parts are: Hides, leather. From 
tallow, soap, glycerine, butterine,^ lubricator and candles; from blood, 
albumen, fertilizer and stock food; from the hoofs, buttons, hair pins, fer- 
tilizer, glue and fancy goods; from the tankage, which includes all manner 
of ^^refnse,” fertilizer and stock food ; from oleo, oil, butterine and com- 
pound lard; from the intestines, sausage casings, gutskin for goldbeating 
purposes; from the weasands, sausage casings, brewers^ hose and snufl 
packages; from the bladder, casings and packages for putty, lard, snuffi; 
from the tail, hair for mattresses and upholstering; from the bones, but- 
tons, glue, polish, leather dressing, lubricant and illuminant; from the 
bone meal, stock food, fertilizer, material for tempering steel, anhydrous 
ammonia and glue. The tongue,, cheek, brain, lips, heart, liver, tall, 
sweetbreads and tripe are all sold for meat. There is nothing wasted but 
the water in the carcass. , ■ . ; 
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Root Oiseases of Sugar Cane, 


Jh recent years the root disease of sugar cane has commanded the notice ■ 
of planters in the principal cane-prodiieing regions of the world; and the 
loss from it has sometimes been serious. The disease is caused lyy the 
attacks of a fungus which has the power of living upon decaying veget- 
able iriatter in the soil, upon the dead parts of the cane plant, and 
parasitically in the tissues of the living cane roots. The fungus is known' 
teehnically as Marasmdys sacchari and belongs to the toadstool group. In 
common with other members of this group, it has a vegetable part, called 
mtfcelmin, which consists of a system of branching white tlireads and' 
has the office of carrying on the nutritive processes of the fungus plant.- 
Under proper conditions the mycelnini produces the fruiting part of the 
fungus, the familiar cap-like toadstool, bearing the mieroseopic spores 
wkieli serve, as do the seeds of higher plants, to';- propagate and distri- 
bute the organism. 

Writing in the Loiiisiana Planter, Mr. H. R. Fulton, Plant .Patho- 
logist of the Louisiana State University Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, describes the nature of this disease and reviews the means that 
have been adopted or proposed for its control. He says that the inycelmm 
of the sugar cane Marasmius is most prominent at the base of the stalk,, 
where it grow’s between and in the old leaf sheaths, gluing them together' 
in a very characteristic fashion. This matting may be slight, or it may 
extend for a foot or more from the surface of the ground; it is a distinctive 
indication of the presence of the root disease fungus. The- shucks can 
be removed only with some difficulty, and the wdiite mycelial growth, is easily 
seen upon their surface. This is in marked contrast with the condition of 
unaffected canes, from which the shucks fall off clean. The mycelium of 
the fungus is also found in the roots of an affected stool. It gains an 
entrance here through the growing points of the young rooftips, and iis* 
presence results in the death of a greater or less portion of the root system' 
of the cane plant. It is from this that the cane suffers. Because of the 
insufficiency of means for securing water and food, elements, stools become- 
dwarfed, and may be easily uprooted; and at the worst the plant cYies.. 
Isaturally these ill effects are most marked during a period of drought, al- 
though the attack of the fungus may not be more active then than when’ 
more favourable conditions of moisture obtain. 

Seasonal and other conditions unfavourable to tlie host plant always- 
play an important part, in determining the final outcome of the struggle- 
for mastery between host and parasite. In keeping with this law is 'the- 
observed fact that affected plant canes, as a rule, are only sliglitly 
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dwarfed aiid seldom killed^, Avliile stubble canes attracted by the fnngns ai^e 
iiincli dwarfed and many stools are killed. The reasons, Miv Piilto'n 
Bays, are these : (a) If the stool be affected as plant cane, the fungus 
survives the winter in the rich feeding ground afforded by the stump, 
and has a position of clecided advantage when the new roots begin ro 
piish out in the spring; it has little trouble in entering the majority of 
these. (5) The early growth of stubble is slower and less vigorous than 
that of 23lant cane, which ^^l^ees them at a further disadvantage, (c) 
Stubble cane cannot be given the thorough cultivation possible for plaat 
cane, and consequently the stools cannot, through the later more vigoroiis 
growth of such roots as may escape, compensate for the early ravages of 
the fungus. For reasons similar to T and 2, fall plant cane is apt to be 
affected to a greater extent than spring plant cane. Besides causing the 
death of roots, the fungus works further injury by smothering the buds 
which its mycelium surrounds. 

The mycelium can exist on decaying vegetable matter in the 
soil, and it Las the ability to spread through the soil by means of ils 
ramifying threads. The spores probably play a less inp^ortaiit part tb an 
the mycelium in the dissemination of this fungus. The toadstool fructifi- 
cations are usually produced in wet wnather, and near ihe base of tlie 
stalk on the outside of the matted leaf sheaths ; they are white , and small, 
the cap being three-eighths to one inch in diameter, and the. stem having 
an equal length. These fruit bodies are essential for the exact determina- 
tion cf the luiigus; wm have found them in abundance in several parishes 
during the present season. 

It is pointed out that other fungi besides Marasinius sacchari pos- 
sibly cause root disease in sugar cane. , Species from the stinkhorn group 
have been re]3orted, including form.s belonging to the genera Mutimis and 
Clathrus. 

Mr. Fulton then proceeds to examine the various measures suggested 

for ■the . ' ■ 

Control or the Disease^ 

lemarking that preventive measures are indirect and have to do largely 
wdtli good cultural methods — that whatever tends to the production of 
strong and vigorous yjlants lessens by just so mueli the possibility of loss 
from parasite diseases. Among the various procedures he mentions the 
following: — 

Selection of Sound Cane for. Seed , — At planting time, under a system 
of rotation, a cane held is freer from the root fungus than at any other time 
during the three or four years period. To keep it free is important. The 
planting of affected canes, Le., those having the leaves matted at the 
base, not only introduces the fungus thrpffghont tbe field, but does it in 
such way that the plant stools, readily becpme infected. This season, be 
bas had nndexv observation on two plantations rows planted entirely with 
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affected canes in comparison \ritli control rows planted with sound canes. 
In the former rows the stands are good, and the size is but little inferior 
to the control rows. In the ease of one of these, tests, in which four short 
rows were planted with whole affected stalks, and one row with the lower 
halves of affected stalks, i.e., the part having the fungus most abundant, 
a recent count gives the following percentages of present infection: For 
the four rows, 8D per cent, of the stools, and 61 per cent, of the individual 
canes; for the single row, 100 per cent, of the stools, and 91 per cent, of 
the canes. The five control rows have, all told, one affected stool, with 
two canes showing the fungus. The effect upon the stubble crops is awaited 
with interest. ^ The practice of using stubble canes for seed is, likely to 
result in more infection than that of using plant canes, because stubbles 
usually have a niimh larger percentage of affected stalks than plants. 

As a preventive measure of first importance we would emphasise the 
use of sound cane only for planting purposes, and this is to be secured by 
careful inspection to see that no evidently diseased stalks are used. The 
root^disease presents a characteristic appearance, and can be readily re- 
cognised m most instances. The discarding of diseased stalks should take 
place before windrowing to avoid spread of the fungus in the trash of the 
windrows, and to allow grinding of affected canes. 

Disinfection of Seed Cane . — It has been suggested that soaking seed 
canes in a fungicidal solution, such as Bordeaux mixture, he practiced, 
^uc 1 a procedure has proved successful in an experimental way in the West 
Indies m Java, and in Hawaii; in some regions it has been carried on 
successfully on a plantation scale, and the practice is increasing. The 

nse.nlness and practicability of it, however, require testing under Natal 
conditions 

Dmnfection of the Soil— The root fungus is largely a soil-inhabitim^ 
organism. A certain amount of it lives over from year to year in the 
d^aymg organic matter of the soil. Atteiiipts. to disinfect large areas by 
ppl^l^ng fungicides to the soil have ' nsnally been unsuccessful. It is 

fuugicidal effect on badly 
infected land might accomplish some good. .Plonghing the land so as 

STOljght and air will destroy much oP the 

mova?5''Tf“” thorough re- 

‘ 

C id fivati on. —In combating any parasitic disease those measures that 
promote the vigorous growth of the host plant, increase its powers ef 
™tace, .nd of value. Eepecallv are ™l, „,e.e„™ i., 

portant in the case of the root disease of sugar cane, where the balance is 
rather even and the least advantage to one or the other competitor counts 
for so much in the final outcome of the straggle. The tillage and euUi- 
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vation that are possible with plant cane seem adequate under nornial eoii- 
ditioiis. ll'itli stubbles the case is different. Always the object slioiikl 
be to seeure such pulverization of the soil about stubbles as will promote 
the early and vigoroiis growth of the buds and the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the root system. 

h'rigation , — Where it has been possible to employ irrigation as a 
means of combating the root fungus,, the results have been most gratifying. 
Boot disease is at its worst when there is a deficiency of moisture, for 
reasons already indicated; and irrigation corrects the unfavourable con- 
dition. 

The Shibhle Crop.— In these cases where the plant canes are very 
badly affected with the root fungus, the question arises whether it will be 
profitable to attempt a stubble crop. It can be safely predicted that the 
stubbles will be much worse affected than the plant crop. How niucii 
worse, and what the margin of difference will he, depend too much upon 
future conditions to be foretold, Wliether such early removal of cane 
from the land would have a decidedly beneficial effect upon a succeeding 
plant crop would depend more upon the intervening treatment of the land 
than upon the mere removal of the canes. 

Resting Land for Care . — The usual rotation of cane with corn and 
cowpeas gives one year in non-susceptible crops, and tends to decrease the 
root fungus. There is need for more exact knowledge regarding the 
value in eases of extreme infection of keeping cane off the land for a longer 
period of years. 

Drainage . — On badly drained lands the cane plants are at a disadvan- 
tage which the root fungus is ever ready to make the most of. On such 
lands, especially when in stubble, the matted condition of the stalks in- 
dicative of the disease is very much in evidence. 


The analysis of the sw^eet potato is as follows: — 100 ft. sweet potato 
contains r>9-32 to 73-11 ft. water, 1*09 to 1*29 ft. ash, 1-38 to 247 protein 
or flesh-forming material, 0-86 to 1*23 ft. fibre, 29-73 to 28-46 nitrogen 
free extract (starch, sugar, gum, etc.),; and 043 to 0-85 ft. fat; a total 
of 27-46 ft. to 32-49 ft. dry matter. It thus contains more Hrj matter 
and more starchy and sugary food, but less nitrogenous material than the 
ordinary potato. As a comparison it may be, stated, that 100 ft. maize con- 
tains 89*1 dry matter, 104 protein, and 73 ft., nitrogen free extract, while 
300 ft. sweet potatoes contain 86-7 dry % protein, and 73*3 
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SnsiruGiioits for Taking 

Samples for Analysism 


By Alex. PAB.DT, F.C.S., etc,, Analyst. 

SOILS. 

Ik the first place take a general survey of the land and note any 
peculiarities of the field as to its slope, size, general formation and as to 
the nniforiTiity of the soil; then decide the localities from which samples 
should he obtained. 

In ext take a th oroiighly clean wheelbarrow, a clean spade, a clean sack 
(preferably a new one), several small wooden boxes or canvas bags and a 
notebook. 

If the soil is found to be of a uniform, nature, or without marked 
variation, then sub-samples may at once be taken from four, five or more 
places throughout the area but avoiding headlands, proxiinity to roads, 
trees and such like so that a characteristic sample of the cultivabla pai’ts 
of the field may be seeured. Should the soil be found to vary in parts, it 
may be as well then to take sub-samples of that kind of soil only which 
represents the greater portion of the field. If the areas are considerable 
then separate snb-samples will be necessary from eaeli part so that only 
the soils resembling each other may be mixed together. 

Having selected a s])ot, proceed by pulling up or removing any sur- 
face vegetation. Then dig a hole from two to three feet deep ; cut away 
the soil so as to leave a block the wudtli of the spade .standing ont from 
the side to tlie cenire of the hole; pare the sides so tliat tlu'^y shall be clean 
and vertical; place the sack flat down in the hole; then with the spade 
take a clean cut down and allow the section to fall into the sack. The siih- 
scil is taken in the same way after the top soil lias been removed and must 
be kept quite separate. Take a number of sub-samples in this way, and 
mix those of a kind thoroughly together in the wheelbarrow. Take 5 or 
6 lbs. of the mixture, parcel it up in the box or bag, then numlier and 
label it so that it may be referred to again in the report. 

Carefully note down the appearance of the soil and subsoil, the depth 
at which a change of colour, if any, is visible, and the depth to which roots 
have penetrated. If a line of demarcation is not possible between the sur- 
face and subsoils, then take the first nine inches as being the surface soil, 
and from nine inches to eighteen or twent3'--fou,r inches as the subsoil. 
Each sub-sample should be taken to as uniform a depth as possible. 

Pack the samples together and keep in a clean, dry place preparatory 
to despatch. Then address carriage paid to the Analyst, Central Experi- 
ment Farm, Cedara, together with a description and rough plan of the 
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field sliowing the spots where the samples were selected and indicating the 
slope^ aspect;, and proximity of spruits or water courses. 

State whether the land is virgin, or cultivated; if the former^ whether 
under bush or grass ; if the latter;, how long it has been llndel^ cult ivation, 
to wliat croiis, and the nature of the last crop produced, together with tlie 
general results of such crops. State whether any manure ha^been applied 
---when, vdiat sort, and how much to the acre; whether the land is natur- 
ally or artificial ly drained^ and if the drainage is good; also the behaviour 
of the land in wet or dry seasons. Give all details possible as to the 
characteristics of the soil; and^ where advice in manuring is sought, specify 
what crop it is intended to plant. 

MAhTUEES. 

It is of the first importance tliat sampling should be done with care 
and judgment;, so that the small portion secured may faithfully represent 
the bulk .from which it is taken. 

' Proceed liy selecting four, five, or more, liags from the eonsigmuent 
and emptying each one out separately on a clean floor. Work each heap 
up thoroiiglily with the spade, then take a spadeful of each and place to- 
gether in one lot, subsequently working the portion so obtained until it 
forms a thoroughly uniform mixture. Divide the mixture into four 
parts; take one of the parts and subject it to further mixing, at the same 
time breaking down any lumps with the hands to ensure thorough incor- 
poration. hhke about 1 lb. for the sample, place it in a wide-necked 
bottle and cork up tightly so that no loss of moisture may take place. 

When a sample is required for analysis to confirm the terms of a 
purchase, the seller or his agent should be sufficiently notified of this pur- 
pose, so that he, his agent or appointed witness may be present during the 
picking and sealing up of the samples. The portions selected should at 
once be placed in bottles, sealed up, one or more handed to the seller, one 
retained by the purchaser, and one sent to the Analyst for examination. 

FEEDING STUEES. . , 

Samples of loose stock foods should be obtained in a similar way to 
that of manures. 

Cake samples may be taken across, or from the middle of several 
cakes after they have been broken in halves, or a rough tooth saw may be 
run longitudinally through the cakes and the sawings taken as the sample. 
About half a pound of the mixed material so obtained should be placed in 
a clean glass bottle and tightly corked. 

Instructions as to special sampling and the selection of vegetable pro- 
duetSj, water and such like may be had on application to the Analyst. 

EEMAEKS. 

Samples should be forwarded prepaid to the Analyst, Central Exper- 
ment Farm, Cedara, and be aceompahied by a letter giving full, details as 
to the nature of the material and the name and address of the sender* 
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Eaeli sariiple sliould carry both inside and outside the cover the name 
of the sender ; and if more than one sample be placed under the same 
cover a distinctive number or letter should be placed on each to correspond 
with that ill the note of advice. Only samples which conform to these 
requirements will be dealt with. 

It is advisable that soil samples should be forwarded a few weeks 
before the results of the examination are required in order to allow of the 
necessary time to deal with them. 

SCHEDULE OE EEES. 

The following scales of chai^ges apply to analysis performed at the 
Laboratories^ Central Experiment Earnij Cedara:— 


Fektilizees and Feeding; Stuees: 

Scale I. 

£ s, d. 

Scale II. 
£ s. d, 

Determination of 1 constituent 

0 7 

6 

0 5 

0 

„ 2 or 3 constituents ... 

0 15 

0 

0 10 

0 

Complete analysis 

1 1 

0 

0 15 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation 

to its fertility 

1 1 

0 

0 10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 2 

0 

1 1 

0 

Watek : Irrigation and drainage 

1 10 

0 

0 10 

6 

VECrETABLE Peoduob : Fodders, Ensilage, 

Grains, &c. ... ... ... 

1 1 

0 

0 15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter: Fat only ... 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

G 

„ „ : Complete 

0 15 

0 

0 7 

6 

Wattle Barks and Tea : Tannin 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

6 

Cattle Dips: Quantitative analysis of 1 

to 3 principal constituents ... 

0 10 

0 

0 6 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent ... 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

6 

Quantitative „ „ „ 

0 10 

f) 

0 5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by Merchants and Dealers, and 
where trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and 
Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Department, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

the Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed 
by it ; and. where such is deemed of sufficient public . interest, it wiirremain at the 
discretion of the Department to remit any charges made hereunder. 


Among tli6 fisscntinlg of succossful btitt^r^muking^ milk^ 

producing licli ci cam, and cleanly handling of the (^Team at low tempofa- 
turcs and its prompt conversion into butter. 
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Ernst CsBst Fewrnrm 

; 'EECEI^T EEGULATIOIn S' Ai^D EESTEICTIOE-S.: ; 

Ik terms of Section 3 of Act E'o, 54^, 1906 (East Coast l^ever)^ tlie Minis- 
ter of Agriciiltnre lias declared that portion of the Magisterial I)i?isioii of 
the City of Pietermaritzburg and that portion of the Magisterial Division of 
Umgeni lying to the east of the main line of railwa 3 r^ each to be an in- 
fected area within the meaning of the AcE and the ingress or egress of 
cattle into or from and the movement of cattle within these inf ecte^^ 
arecis^ have been prohibited. Notwithstanding this prohibition^ the re- 
moval of slaughter cattle onU" may be allowed on permission in writing 
being first obtained from the Chief of the Veterinary Division of the 
Department of Agriculture^ subject to such eonditions as he may impose. 

Another infected area has been formed comprising that portion of the 
Magisterial Divisions of the City of Pietermaritzburg and Dingeni lying 
to the west of the railway^ and the ingress or egress of cattle into or from 
and the movement of cattle within this area have been prohibited. Not- 
withstanding this prohibition^ however^ healthy cattle may be moved within 
the area in question on permission being first obtained from the local 
District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspect oiy such permission being 
subject to any conditions which the issuing officer ma}^ see fit to impose. 

Qhie Magisterial Divisions of Ixopo and Eichmond have also been de- 
clared each a separate infected area (Government Notices 703 and 704, 
respectively), and the ingress or egress of cattle into or from and the 
movement of cattle within these areas have been prohibited. The move- 
ment of healthy cattle within either of these areas will, however, be 
allowed on written permission being first obtained from a member of the 
Local Committee appointed to issue such permits, or from the local Dis- 
trict Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector. 

All permits issued for the removal of (fattle in districts quarantined 
under Section 3 of the East Coast Fever Act of 1906 must be on the 
authorised form of permit as supplied by Government. Any cattle found 
moving without such authorised permit will be dealt with under the Act. 

Eemoval of Cattle foe Slaughter. 

Public notification has been made to the effect that permits for the 
removal of cattle for slaughter from infected areas or adjacent places under 
Act No. 8, 1907, will in future be issued Only by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. ^ ;■ ' "v ' 

Inasmuch as the Act limits the right of an owner who hasilreceived 
notice of the GovemmenPs intention to dispose of vcattle ;f or iliiighter, 
to the private disposal for slaughter of the of suefe cat^' within 
one 'Week after 'receiving- the motice, be grant^Mnless 

the Minister ii^ in,each\caae''satisfietf in-' 
fringemeht of the terms nf ' ' A , Aly, /l-AA 
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rise Mpriomt BS a ^arfref Frmii. 


SOTIMEE PEUNIFG OE THE TEEES. 


The begimiing of December saw the appearance of the first lots of apricots 
in the fruit stores of the Colony, The ciiltiyatioii of this excellent fruity 
in eoiiinioii with that of most of oiir decidiions fruits, has received little 
attention in this eonntry— which fact is innch to be wondered at, con- 
sideriiig the suitability of the fruit to the country and its popular favour 
both for eating in the fresh form and for preserves. Were proper at- 
tention given to the cultivation of the trees and to the marketing of tlio 
fruit, we feel sure that those who have apricot trees in their orchards 
that are at present yielding no returns worth speaking of, would soon 
be rewarded for any trouble they might expend. 

Apricots, like peaches, are picked as soon as they show the first traces 
of ripening. The well- trained picker tests each fruit by taking it between 
his thumb and fingers and feeling it with the ball of his thanib. The 
fruit is not scpieezed or bruised; but if it has the faintest feeling of 
mellowuiess its time has come, and the picker transfers it to his basket. 

Then comes the operation of grading— a most important operation, 
the neglect of which in the past has done much to hamper the progress 
of the local fruit trade. Grading is something that cannot be overdone. 
The more rigid the grading the better it pays. The greatest care should 
be given to the sorting of fruit; and it is also advisable to give full con- 
sideration to the question of packages. Clean, imiforin fruit, neatly 
packed in new, labelled boxes, must always command tlie highest prices. 
An intending purchaser is generally willing to pay more for such a box. 
of fruit than for so many pounds of fruit of all sizes and appearances, for 
the reason that he knows he is buying good, presentable fruit right 
through, whereas in the other case he is not sure as to precisely what be 
is getting. It has, in fact, been proved over and over again, by actual 
experience, that grading tells; and the proper sorting and packing of 
fruit for market are matters that are now given full attention to in all 
progressive countries. 

SUMMEE PEDHIHG. 

Eeceiitly Mr. W. A. Boucher was sent to California by tbe Hew 
Zealand Department of Agriculture for the purpose of reporting upon tho 
methods of fruit culture and marketing followed in that country; and in 
his report he gives some interesting facts on the pruning of the ' apricot. 
In that country, he says, the pruning of the apricot differs materially 
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from that of other decirliioiis fruits^ as/ in order to obtain the best results^ 
severe summer pruning is necessary. The apricot is natiiraliy a very 
vigorous tree^ and if allowed lo grow unchecked soon becomes tinfnanage- 
able in size, both for the gathering of the fruit and for spraying: With 
the usual tendency of such trees it produces fruit of inferior size at the 
extremities of the twigs, where it is not easily reached. The main object 
which is desired and accomplished by summer pruning, Mr. Boucher 
states, is the production of fruit buds and spurs along the main limbs of 
the trees and on strong, well-ripened growth. Unchecked, the vigorous, 
rapidly-growing twigs draw the sap to themselves, producing, late in the 
season, fruit-buds towards their extremities, and starving the fruit-spurs 
that may have been formed, so that if the purning he left until the winter 
either a large proportion of the bearing wood for the next season must be 
sacrificed in the cutting-back, and with it a large proportion of the crop, 
or, this wood being left to carry the fruit, the tree soon grows to be un- 
nianageable in boih height and diameter, and the fruit inferior in size. 
Ill the summer pruning of the apricot, which is carried out as soon as the 
crop has been gathered, all growth of the season is cut back to from 6 in. 
to Sin. from the point where it commenced to grow in the sjiring. The 
effect of this severe summer pruiiiug is to concentrate the sap, wdiich 
otherwise would flow to produce niueh non-bearing useless wood, in the 
main limbs and short lengtbs of the season's growth that are left, with a 
result that <5troug spurs, with full, plump blossom-buds, are formed, and 
many buds that in unpruned trees would be barren develop, into strong 
Mossom-bads, which hear fruit the following season. 

Mr. Boucher recommends summer pruning in a modified form, for 
other deciduous fruits, especially strong-growing peaches, pears, plums, 
and axJples, many varieties of which, when they are young, have a ten- 
dency to run rapidly into wood without the production of fruit buds or 
spurs. If the tendency to grow long, willowy shoots is cheeked by 
judicious summer pruning, the sap, instead of flowing to produce a use- 
less growth that must be cut away with the winter pruning, produces 
strong weli-ripened wood, with plump, strong fruit-buds. Young trees 
may be induced to bear at a much earlier period than they would other- 
wise, and, once bearing, the growth becomes less rank, giving less trouble 
at both the summer and the winter priming. 

The apricot should be budded on seedling apricots, and on peach and 
plum stocks. Plum stocks are preferred, and are more especially adapted 
tc heavy soils; on light soils the hard-shelled almond and the wild plum 
have proved excellent. The soil should be deep and di^. Young trees 
have frequently perished from a wet subsoil, even when the surface is not 
unusually moist. On suitable soils the tree is as hardy as .most early 
peaches. 
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The influence of Frost on Tick Life. 


By P. A. Veejtet, P.E.C.V.S. 


A^ith an ever-inereasing knowledge of the important role that ticks play 
m transmitting many of the South African animal diseases, I thought 
It would be of interest to aseertain what part extreme cold played as 
a factor in controlling the increase of these parasites, and especially what 
part it played (if any) in the destroying of the life cycle of ticks, as 
we now know that in certain diseases (East Coast Eever, biliary fever, 
malignant jaundice, etc.) it is only at certain stages of the tick life 
that it can become infective. For instance, in the case of an adult 
female brown tick that has fed on an East Coast Fever animal and then 
lays eggs, the larvae from these eggs are not able to transmit the disease, 
the poroplasma not being able to pass through the egg stage, but should 
one of these larvae feed on an East Coast Fever animal' and da-op ofi 
and successfully moult, then at the next stage of its existence (nymph) 
it is able to transmit East Coast Fever to a susceptible animal. 

Eesiding at Mooi Elver, I was in a particularly favourable spot to 
test the effect of cold on tick life, for Mooi Eiver is recognised to be 
one of the coldest places in Natal and probably in South Africa; and 
when one knows that the thermometer on the banks of the ; Mooi Eiver 
^ can change in 19 hours from 61 degrees F. to i degrees B). there can 
be no challenging the veracity of this statement. During the llast winter 
we experienced one of the coldest winters on record, and this^^was very 
favourable to my experiments. 

In ghing ticks exposure to frost I placed them in di&hes, which 
weie^ filled for two-thirds of their dep_th with very fine' ear&, which I 
put m to enable the ticks to burrow, and go put the test as hear natural 
conditions as possible. My own observations Of ticks dropping 'off animals 
in the winter show that they try to find the most shelt^ed places, 
such as under stones, in small holes and under tufts of grass. During 
the wunter I put several engorged female ticks out in my gard^, which 
consisted of well-dug earth, and . on' evei-y occasion next' morning' I had 
no difficulty in finding them.^ I' must say I was greatly disappointed in 
them as hurrowm-s, but thm is, perhaps, not^ surprising' when one thinks 
of their anatomical formation, which is Certainly not c-ondiieive to o-ettino- 
underground. ° 

Experiment 1.— Put out 2 red male adults, 3 nymphal blue, 1 en- 
gorged female blue. Frost, 9 degs. No deaths. 

Ezpenmera 2.— Eui out 3 nymphal blue, 3 nialc red, 1 engorged 
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female brown adultj 1 male bont. Frosty 16 degs. All ticks had burrowed 
and all were dead. 

Experiment S.- — Put out 1 bont male adiilt^ 1 bont leg male adulty 3 
brown male adults. Frosty 15 degs. All dead exeept 1 brown tick^ 
male. ■• '■■ 

Experiment — Put out surviving browm tick from Ex. 3, and one 
bont leg male adult. Frost, 13 degs. Brown tick dead, bont leg alive. 

Experiment 5 . — Put out surviving bont leg (Ex. d). Frost, 9 degs. 
Alive. 

Experiment d.— Put out bont leg again. Frost, 16 degs. Dead. 

Experiment 7.— Put out 3 male blue, 3 engorged female blue, B 
nymphal blue. Frost, 16 degs. All dead except one male blue. 

Experiment 8 , — Put out surviving male blue (Ex. 7), Frost, 1^ 
degs. Dead. 

Experiment 9. — Put out 3 engorged ^emale blue. These were sub- 
jected to five consecutive nights of frost, varying from 10 degs. to 18 degs. 
All dead and had an exceedingly shrivelled up appearance. 

Experiment 10.— Put out 2 male red, 1 female red, 1 male brown, 4 
nymphal browm. Frost, 8 degs. All alive. 

Experiment 11. — Put out all ticks of Experiment 10, and 20 nymphal 
red ticks. Subjected to four frosts of 6 degs., 11 degs., 4 clegs., 6 degs. 
All alive except 1 red male. 

Experiment 12, — Put out surviving ticks of Experiment 11, and 
subjected them to two frosts of 12 degs. and 16 dogs. All dead except 1 red 
female and 20 nymphal red. These ticks were further subjected to two 
frosts of 11 degs. and 21 degs., which killed them all. 

Experiment IS. — Put out 18 nymphal brown ticks. Frost, 18 degs. 
Fourteen dead, 4 alive. Eemaining 4 ticks were subjected to two frosts 
of 4 degs. and 11 degs. All dead. ' 

Experment IJf . — Put oiit 20 larval brown ticks. Subjected to four 
nights of frost of 16 degs., 4 degs., 11 degs., 12 degs. All dead. 

Experiment 16. — Put out 1 engorged female blue. Frost, 16 degs. 
Alive. Subjected to two nights frost, 4 degs., 11 degs. Dead. 

Experiment 16. — Put out 9 nymphal brown ticks, which were sub- 
jected to three nights of frost of 16 degs., 19 degs., 13 degs. Eight dead, 
1 alive. Surviving tick wms killed by next frost of 13 degs. 

Experment 17. — Put out 28 larval brown ticks, which were subjected 
to three nights of frost of 16 degs., 19 degs., 13 degs. Tv’^enty-seven were 
dead, 1 alive. Next nighPs frost of 13 degs. killed this surviving tick. 

Experment IS. — Eggs of blue tick subjected throughout the winter 
to frost proved fertile on incubation. ' 

From the experiments it is easily seen that frosts do play a very 
important part in killing tiok hfe, and,' ho ;donht, this is in the inain 
the reason why the high veld of Natal hah so tick infected 

as the lower altitudes, nor is it Aikelt tliat; thcm^ high lands will evex 
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be so, notwitlistaiidmg the fact that at certain seasons of tlie year large 
quantities of ticks are brought into the high veld by transport and other 
animals. 

It v'ill be iiotieed, in revioAvingv these experiment s, that is the 
siicces'hoii of heavy frosts that act as tick killers, rather than an iiidi- 
viihial heavy frost, and it is surprising to find what a hirgn amoiuit of 
frost ticks can withstand for one night only, only to die if they are 
subjected to two or three or more successive nights of heavy frost. 

Frosts of less than 10 degrees appear to have very little ill effect 
on tick life, even if they are suceessive. Experiment 11 illustrates 
this, and it is very doubtful if ticks residing in the middle veld and 
thorns ever become subjected to greater frosts than existed in this expein- 
ment. 

Experiments 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 are especially interesting, in view 
of our knowledge of the part that the brown and Kd ticks plfnvin East 
Coast Fever. " " ■ 

These experiineiits probably furnish the reason Avhy East Coast 
Fever when having been introduced on to the high veld has eventually 
died out. Unfortunately for Uatal the amount of such high ^'ehl, with 
fiosts to the degree that I obtained in these exp eiiin cuts is \'ery limited, 
and only exists on farms in the Mooi Siver, Impendhie and Polela dis- 
tricts that are free from bush, wattle plantations and other trees. Farms 
on the high veld with natural bush upon them afford excellent cover to 
moulting tic'ks, and even in the depths of winter I have seen larval and 
brown ticks on the cattle running on such farms. I am certainly of the 
opinion that East Coast Fever would flonriBli exceedingly Avell all the 
year round on cill our high veld farms on wliieli plenty of hush exists. 
It is to be regretted that Experiment 18 wns not positive, lor if a number 
of heavy frosts would only destroy the fertility of the eggs then we 
should easily lie able to keep our high veld farms free of ticks. This 
explains the fact tliat when a farm becomes infected wiili ordinary red- 
water, the disease must i3e expected next summeT, for the simple reason 
tluifc in this disease the causal parasite is able to pass through the egg 
stage. 


The Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal has received intimation 
from the Ehodesian Authorities to the effect that there is little liope of 
persons without a definite trade finding employment in Southern Ehodesia, 
and that it is unwise for miners and others to go to Ehodesian territory 
at the present time unless they have* work guaranteed them. 
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Locusts in Novernberm 


The position and mo?enients of locusts tlironglioiit tlie Colony during 
iNTovember are shown in the accompanying table. 0 represents circling 
swarms, moving around district. 


Date. 

Locality. 

Position. 

Flight 

'■'.to,— 

ist 

Umtwalumi 

' • V 

Pairing, laying 

0 


Noodsbergf 


E 

2nd 

Mehlomnyama 

District free ... 



Mapumulo 


E&S E 


Mt. Edg'ecombe 

Settled 



Subaesa’s Location, Umvoti V. 

Laying ... 



Ematimatolo, Umvoti Valley ... 

do ... i... 



Tong'aat Police 


Nil 


Ing-wavuma 


Nil 


Hlabisa ... 

Five layings ... ... 


3rd 

Hlimbitwa and Umubi 

Laying 



Impendhle 


Nil 


.Ndumu:.*, .... 



4th 

Port Shepstone ... ... 

Great flight for two days ... 

S 


Stanger vJ 




Equeefa ... 




Inibizane 

Settled 



'V'.dO;;':'; ,, ... : 

Swarm 4 miles broad 



Seven Oaks 

Laying 



Buxedeni, Nongoma ... , 

do 



Great Noodsb'erg ... 

Laying in Location 



Umtamvuna ... ... 

Settled 


6th 

Eshowe ... 

Flying against wind 
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Date, 

1 " „ , , ■ , , , Locality. 

! 

■| 

Position. 

J 

Flight 
to; — , 

7th 

Krantzkop (Hlwane) 

Laying ... ... 



Equeefa,.. 


S E 


Rosebank (Richmond) 

Laying ... 



Near Umkomaas (Richmond).., 

do ... 



j Mapumulo ... 

do 



Imbizane ... 

Settled 



Mseleni ... , . , ... 


■'Nil ■■ 

8th 

1 Umtwalumi ... ... 

Laying 



j Mding-azwe’s Location, near 

do 



1 Noodsbergf 




M'ding-e’s Location 

do 



Hlatikulu 

Settled 


9th 

Avoca ... ... 


N 


Tong-aat Police 


Nil 


Tongaat Beach 

Laying 



Murchison 

Extending 8 miles from 

N 



Coast 



Mehlomnyama 


0 


Babanang’o Police 

■ 

Nil 


Darnall ... 

Small swarm 

N E ' 

loth 

Impendhle 


Nil 


Murchison 


0 


Hermansberg* 


Nil 

i 

Lower Tugela 

Laying for S days past ... 


1 

Equeefa... 


E 

1 

Tshul.shutsh\va‘s Location 

Laying 



NTabankulu 


Nil ■ 

14th 

Umvoti Mission R, .., 

Laying ... ... 



New Germanj^’ 

do 



Wyebank 

do 



Marianhill 

do 



Northdene 

do 



Ekutandaneni 




Isipofu ... ... ... 


Nil 

iSth 

Mseleni ... 


J J 

i6th 

Impendhle 




Mehlomnyama 




Mt. Edgecombe 

Laying 



Tongaat Beach 

do 



Darnall ... ... < 

do 

-s''; 

III';'::''; 


Hoppers 


1 8th 

Babanango 


Nil 

19th 

Glendale 


S E 


Umvoti Valley 

Laying 


2rst 

Mseleni ... 


Nil 

22nd 

Ndwedwe 

T wo swarms settled 


WWSmMm 

Darnall ... 

Hoppers 



Eshowe ... 



23rd 

Verulam 

do 



Mm 
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Date. 

Locality, 

Position, 

Flight 

'to-—' ' 

23rd 

Mehlomnyama 


Settled ... ... 



Mt, Edg-ecombe 

Nqutu ... 


Laying 

: . . Nil : . 

2Sth 

Impendhle 

N’Tabankulu 



■ ■ J 5 ■ ■ . ' 

27th 

Ginginhlovo ... 


Hoppers 



Umtwalumi 


Laying ... ... 


30th 

Avoca ... 
impendhle 


Hoppers 

' Nil 


Nqutu 

... 


r> .. V ■ 



LADYBIEDS. 


A correspoiKltnii, living near E$teoiirt wrote to this office towards 
the end of 'November with regard to certain insects — which he thought 
were ladybirds — that a])peared to do a great deal of damage in tlie early 
spring to young cmeuinbers, melonS;» etc., and asked whether it was advis- 
able to destroy them. He sent some specimens, with his letter, for 
identification. 

The specimens sent comprised three distinct' speciesh Two were 
true ladybirds belonging to the Epilachnidae and represented the 
phytophagus branch of an otherwise carnivorous — and therefore useful — 
group of inseets. These were the rounded, tortoise-like species. - 

The other creature was not a ladybird. — ^though from its black and 
yellow colouration and size it is popularly supposed to be. This pseudo- 
ladybird has entirely di,ffereiit habits from the true ladybird; and it may 
' be stated at once that its life-history has never be ascertained. There 
is no doubt, however, that the female deposits her eggs in the ground, 
and that the young grubs feed upon the roots of grass or herbage. We 
liave made many efforts, both in Australia and here, to solve the riddle 
of this little creatuiV‘S pre-adult existence, ' but have never been so 
fortunate as to ascertain its solution with any exactitu^^y. The pest is 
partial to the flowers of all the melon and pttxnpkin tri^^^;and has many 
allied forms in many other parts 61 the*ypxi%‘''\y '' 

Upon the other hand, the Ipe-eycfe' 61 
ra.cnt from egg to adult is easily obser-^ed. The eggs are fairly con- 
spicuous, ovoid, yellow objects laifl of ten or more 

iipon the under surface of the leaves* Ibese emerge' grub-like 
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creatures, well clothed, with remarkably branched black spines which 
stand erect upon the back like the quills of a seared or angered hedgehog, 
like (lie adults, the’se grabs feed upon the leaves, skeletonisriig tliern. 

Iq){)n reaehing niatnrity they glne thnniselve-s down npon the under 
surface of tlie leaves, the skin is ruphired along the niedium line of the 
back and, opening out, the ehrysaUid or pupa is revealed. Half hidden, 
half protected by the larval skin, the pnpa remains quiescent for some 
days, and rapturing of its skin, the adult beetle emerges, 

two suggestions which can he made with regard to 
the treatment of these pests. The one is to spray the plants with Swift^s 
arsenate of lead, for preference— in the proportion of 1 lb. to 50 gallons 
of water; the otlier is to protect the plants from attack by netting them 
over. This may seem a troublesome thing to do, but it is a suggestion 
that we have seen carried out with such sneeess that large cuenmher 
growers have frames properly made, which they use vseason after season 
hgaiiist the attacks of insects such as those under clisenssion. To cover 
tlie plants as a temporary expedient, two pliable sticks pointed at either 
end are required. These are crossed at right angles and bent over the 
hills as arches. They are then covered with fruit-fly netting, such as is 
obtainable in Maritzbiirg at‘12s. 6d. the piece — 40 yards by T2 inches. 

We regard the spraying as the preferable treatment for the* leaf- 
eating ladybirds, and the covering for the flower-eating beetles, which we 
bive referred to as pseud o-ladyhirds. 



FKIHT PEST PAPASITES. 


Parasites for the purpose of destroying scale and other pests on fruit 
have been tried in various ways in California for the last Wenty years; 
and reports have from time to time got abroad indicating that sneeessM 
. results have been obtained from the introduction of these parasites. 
In order to ascertain the degree of accuracy of these reports, Mr. W. W. 
Proggatt, the Government Entomologist of Hew Soutli Wales, was s])eei- 
. ally commissioned recently l>y his Government to proceed to California 
to inquire into the actual state- of things there. Mr. Froggatfc has found 
that in the laboratory these parasites work with satisfactory results, ])ut 
ihat in the orcdiarcis they are apparently a failure. In the course of a 
report which he has submitted i;o the H.S.W. Minister for Agriculture, 
he says, with reference to these parasites: ^^The contention ihat wlmre 
parasites were introduced it would not be necessary to take any meeliani- 
cal methods to destroy insect pests is certainly not borne out by tlie 
present conditions of orcharding and orchards in California. There is 
no question that the native, and not the introdneed chalcid wasps, para*^ 
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sites are doing as mneli work in devonring the percentage of -seale insects 
that are their natural food^ hut as for either natiYe or introduced para- 
sites extenninating a pest when once it is firmly established/it has never 
happened yet/V 

^SllInming iip^ Mr. Proggatt says : “'The observations in ade during my 
three-weeks’ investigations among the insect pests of the orchards/ and 
as to the vahie of parasites^ and the opinions of the leading men in- 
terested in the industry^ all point to the same conclusions, namely, that 
in spite of the money and work that have been expended during the last 
tw enty years in the State of California upon the introduction and propa- 
gation of foreign parasitic insecfe to destroy scale and other injiirioiis 
insects, with one or two exceptions they have very little commereial 
value, for unless they are effective enough to render the work of spraying 
and fumigation unnecessary, they might as well not exist.’^ 

THE CODLING MOTH. 

It is not iny intention to increase the already large number of treatises 
on this pest by another, but just to quote some notes on a consignment 
of apples, which showed marks of the moth. 

In April I had to examine about IGO cases of apples from Adelaide 
(South xlustralia). The first ease I -opened showed signs that the apples 
were attacked by some insect. On cutting them in half the peculiar fur- 
rows made by the codling moth w'ere plainly visible, but in about a 
hundred apples treated in this way I was not able to find one live cater- 
pillar. At the same time, I found the hole through which the grub had 
made its escape. These apples were not wrapped in paper, but packed 
in ^Vood-wool.’’ In searching the latter I detected a large number of 
cocoons, wliich held the wool together in lumps. At the same time, 
several caterpillars had located themselves in the corners of the boxes 
and eaten away part of the wood to find material with which to make 
their cocoons-. Some cocoons contained pupa, but most of them enclosed 
caterpillars. I collected sufficient material for breeding purposes, and 
had the apples and boxes burnt under my personal supervision. I sorted 
the material for breeding, and put all "the cocoons in two large glass 
jars with net covers. The remainmg wood-wool I put in two other glasKS 
jars, covered in the same way. A few moth^ emerged gihout a week later 
out of the first-named jars, but only 8 but of more than 100 cocoons, which 
I found later had nearly all died ' bp. ' a&ofint of the sand in the glasses 
being too wet. From time to time t inspeoted all the jars, but not seeing 
any moths emerging,' I kfDihem'' 0 B;;P ob^fier o| ipy %ble, ifiteuEiing to 
empty and use them this was delayed 
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and never done. Earl}" in Angiist I happened to look at the glasses again, 
inid ionnd in the ones vdiieii eontaiiied hnt the wood-\va)oI two 
codting inotlis. aiKl, on closer inspection, one moth alive, and in. perfect 
coiidiiimi. l\i\' interest bemgvnatiira^% I did not omit to 

search, eveiy day for more/ and I was able to tfind 15 more moths during 
the next few days. Tims the jars from which I had not expected any moths 
provided me with 18 well-developed insects, of which 5 were males and 
13 females. The latter were all full of eggs. Three of these I dissected, 
and found in one 34: in the two others 48 and 65 eggs respectively. But 
I am inclined to think that I counted less than really existed, my inagni- 
fying-glass ]A.iiig not powerful enougln 

I killed the moths as soon as they were noticed. In the jars the 
nioilis a]wa}’s kept tliemselves hidden in a dark coiner away from the 
light ; they were tlicrefore not easy to detect at once. 

This experiment slunvs the great danger of introduemg the rnoths 
b}’ the patdving of tlie apples, when no care is exercised to burn the papers 
or wood-wool in which the fruit was packed, as also to use the old boxes 
again and again. 

In the same C'oosignment I found the larva of another moth. Being 
an exterjial feeder and not living as the codling moth iiiside the fruit, 
its presence was easily detected. It attacks the skin of the apple, and 
eats away long open furrows; sometimes tiie caterpillar had also made 
a hole in the iiower end or calix of the apple, and lined this with a fine 
silken web. Tliis served as its xeti^eat, and from there- it came out to 
feed on the skin. Badly infested apples had wdiole patches of the skin 
eaten away. On these patches decay soon sets in, and the aj)ple rots 
awriy. When the caterpillar was disturbed it walked forward or back- 
ward in a very cjiiick way, and dropped from the apnlc on a thin silken 
thread, by which means it climbed again on to the fruit when left alone. 
The pupa were also found in the corner of the boxes or between the 
enveloping papers and the apples, hut wei’e* not eimlosed in a strong 
cocoon, but in a very light web of white silky appearance. When the 
moths emerged from specimens which I had put in my breeding-box they 
proved to be Caecoecia postviUana, which does great damage to apples 
in Australia. - This moth was present in a number of eases, not only 
from Adelaide, but also from Victoria and Tasmania. I recently dis- 
covered the same in a dozen apple-s which were sent from England by 
parcels post. One of these was marked in the peculiar manner aliove 
stated, and the live caterpillar (a young one) was in the paper in which 
the apple was wrapped. 


H. TON P. Beuensberg. 



Nates of the Month, 

' :■ MOTH CATEEPILLAE ATTACKING NATIVE' PALM. ■ ' 

I.iiK])('cting a iTiirseiy Hear Seaco^^^ Lake^ about two -miles froiii Ilni- 
geni, 1 noticed that some natiye palms (P/memT’ 

si^^Tis ol a. disease, or of tlie attack of an insect. On closer inspeetion, 
1 found in tbe heart of the plant, in the leaf spike, an aceiiniiilation of 
chips, fibres and excrement, which led me to conelude some insect was 
present. I succeeded in extracting from one of the palms a live larva, 
wliich proved to lie the caterpillar of a moth. Being new to me, I decided 
to breed the insect in captivity so as to make sure* of its nature. The 
creature was little over one inch in length, and was taken from a depth 
of alioiit from 2 to 3 inches in the axis of the leaves. Having nothing 
but an empty matchbox I put the larva wTth some of the Extracted bits 
into it, and took it home. I phserved that the same evening it made 
preparations to spin, and therefore placed it in a larger box. Here it 
began to spin in one of the corners of the box, and vvitii the hits of 
fibre enclosed itself in a cocoon. This process was tin i shod in about two 
days. The caterpillar must have been fidl growui when I happened to 
dislodge it from its natural haunt. 

Ill a nursery at Ilmhilo I heard coniplaints about a grub eating the 
inside of the iiati\n jialins, and came to the conclusion that it must lie 
tlie same as that whieli I found at Seacow Lake; and <as this proved to 
he the ease, I tried to obtain as many speeimens as possible. Helped liy 
the gardener, I collected altogether three dozen larvae, of all sizes from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch long. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to breed a single one of the whole lot, so that it is from the first 
capture that 1 give this description. 

The owners of both nurseries wore much troubled by the pest, and 
attribute tbe loss of many palms to it. 

Having found the caterpillars in all stages inside tbe palms, I do 
not think 1 am wi’(uig in staling that the female moth must deposit her 
eggs anywlunii on tlie inside of the base of the leaves, from where the 
larvae as soon as hatched begin to cat off the skin and feed on the base 
of the leaf. 

I Iiave not noticed any difference in colour or sliapci in any of the 
three dozen larvae fonnd. Those only a quarter of an inch in length 
w(,ro similar to the larger ones of one inch in all respects except as re- 
gards size. 

The moth is inclined to hide away on dark objects. When I in- 
speiito.d my breeding-box I, noticed that the moth had emerged from 
the (^ocooii', hut was at first. unable to detect it. After a thorough search, 
however, I found it sitting on the underside of a dead Bunaca cajfrana 
(Saturn id moth), which was le£t„M the pme box, and well on such peart 
of tlic wing as blended, exactly vvith the dqlontcof the live insect I was 
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x^nioiigst my ninnerous captures of small moths ()ihoiit £U)0 different 
kii}.cls, cnlleeted around the eieetric are-liglits at Diirban) I have* not come 
across the rnicun jiist described, which leads me to believe that the moth 
is not attracted by ligdit^ which^^w^^ its capture and destruction 

more difficult, and reduces the possibility of exterminating or checking 
this pest by sprayings with some poisonous material, or to handpicking. 
The grub being easily detected by the accumulation of chips of fibre 
and excrements around the entranGe of the furrow, a look out for the 
insect will he required, and the caterpillar has to be extracted and killed. 
This extraction will always injure the leave'S in question, but save the 
piilm as a whole. Insecticides will not be applicable-, I am afraid. In 
tbe first place, they wull not reach the larvae, and as regards liquid poisons, 
they may do more harm in remaining between the shoots in the base, 
and caiusing the palm to rot at this place. 

H. von P. B. 



Advice has been received by the Department of Agriculture, from tlie 
Director of tlie Department of Forests and Gardens, Mauritius, of tlio 
despatch of a small consignment of bulbils oi Fur craea glganiecL The 
Director states, in his lettet,,that any quantity of bulhils^ can be obtaiiuKl 
from his Department at , the. rate of 15 rupees per thousand bulbils of , two 
years of age and 10;rupees jper thousand of one year, f.o.b. 

In a memorandum on the subject of the Mauritius fibre industry, tbe 
Director states that the leaves of the aloe can be cut about four years 
after the plants are laid out, Ten ,mohthe pater a second crop is o])tainof V 
fifteen months after a^' 

every eighteen months until %e ^ Shoot or, pole— 

which bears bulbils in great ydrich it 

dies. ^ The plants are laid out 4 ft. by :4 its. by 5 ft., according 

to soil and climate. One acre of planted aioes can give about 60,000 
leaves, yielding a ton of dry, marketable fibre’ , 

The following figures relative to the, machinery used are given by the 
Directoiv.having been supplied to him by Les Forges ct Fonderies de 
Maurice: — ■ k 
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Scraping Machines. 

Price. 

Total 

Weight. 

Weight 

of 

Heavier 

Pieces. 

Floor 

Space 

Required. 

H.P,: 

re- 

quired. 


Rs. 

Kil. 

Kil. 

It. in, ft in. 


One pair of scraping machines, 650 






ni m., complete on woodwork, 






with hoods, servants, shafts, 3 






plummer blocks and foundation 






bolts .. 

700 

■725 

135 

96x50 

7 

One pair ditto, 712 m-m., complete as 






above ... ... ... 

740 

775 

150 

96x50 

7 

One pair ditto, no c m , complete as 





Not yet 

above ... 

1,000 


430 

96x66 

ascer- 






tained. 

One beating machine, with two 






drums, complete as above 

475 

250 

S5 

96x56 

■2 

One twin-screw bale press, steel 






press, steel screws, brass nuts 






and teak body ... ... 

950 


150 

86x3 3 


One counter .shaft, 20m. long by 625 




i 


m.m. diameter 

272 

495 

1 20 



Four pairs coupling boxes ... 

100 

100 



... 

Twelve plummer blocks 

330 

120 


... 


Four pullies, im. diameter by 160 






m m. wide 

220 

320 

80 

... 

... 

One pulley, im. in diameter by 300 






m.m. wide 

60 

90 

90 


.. 


Notes. —The 650 m.m. machine is 25^ inches diameter ; the 712 m m. machine is 
38 inches diameter ; and the xio c.m machine is 43 Inches diameter. 

One hatiense suffices for three pairs of scrapers. 


With the local graite or scraping machine, a man turns out 160 k. of 
dry fibre in ten hours; for the African Coast, however, where the aloe 
plant attains to mnch greater size than in Mauritius, special machinery 
has to be provided for, and orders can be sent accordingly. 




-I ft;;'-' i 


“Enormous quantities Qf Cfelqqial 
poured, into this country. for CfpfJStjrtiAff', 
Express (London) j 'Truit to 
is consumed in this country etei^ 
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The Woolly Aphis of the Apple, 


ALSO COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE BLOOD LOHSE. 


By Amebt Kelly, 


The following recently appeared in The Farmers^ Advocate^ tlie 

official organ of the Orange Elver Colony Department of Agriculture,, 
from wliicli it is taken over together with the Dutch version.— (Editor.) 

Tills insect nest seems to be very widely distributed throughout the 
Colony, and letters, accompanied by apple twigs covered with the eliar- 
acteristic masses of cottony matter secreted by the Aphis,, are being fre- 
quently received, asking that ways and ineaiis be suggested for its 
treatment or control. So much so has this been the case that it has been 
deemed advisable to collect and print in the form of a pamphlet, for 
distribution to all persons interested in the subject, all the available in- 
formation upon the pest. 

In a popular article, such as this aims at being, it is always desirable 
’that technicalities should be avoided, and the subject matter set out in as 
clear and simple a style as is possible: and this conrse has accordingly 
been followed. I know that many people object to the life history of the 
pest being related, thinking that such information is of no practical value. 
It is certain, lioymver, that some knowledge of the habits of the insect is 
really necessary for a proper appreciation of the measures suggested f:vr 
its control; and, therefore, there is no need to apologise further for the 
brief account which follows. 

LIFE HISTOEY. 

: The Aphides, which form a fairly large family, are placed in the 
Order Hemiptera,' or True Bugs, the memhers of which are characterised 
by the possession of suctorial mouth parts, and further agree in that their 
transformations are "incomplete” or unmarked by the great changes of fevtan 
and habit which characterises a ""complete” metamorphisis. In the life 
cycle of a butterfly or moth — to take a, familiar example of a ""complete” 
transformation — tliere is first, the egg; second, the larva or caterpillar; 
third, the pupa, sometimes called the chrysalis; and fourth and finally, 
the imago, or perfect insect. Further, whilst the caterpillar feeds (in 
leaves by means of biting jaws, the butterfly laps nectar from tlie flowers 
with its tongue-like mouth. In the development of a "hng’' such great 
changes as these are not apparent, and from the larvel to the adult stage, 
tlie insect presents very much the same appearance, and no change occurs 
in its habits, 
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The members of the Aphis family (Aphidae) com^vhe some of the 
worst pests known to agriculture, and I need only meiitioii one or two 
species for the reader to at once realise their great economic importaneo 
in the life and economies of man. The grape phylloxera has, peih a ]is, 
proved itself one of the most pernicious insect pests ever recorded, and 
whenever it has been introduced into a wdne producing country, disaster 
has followed. The insect forming the subject of this pamphlet is another 
notorious representative of the family, and the damage which it occasions 
in this Colony is but too well known. The wheat louse, the eabhage 
aphis, the ^^green dy^^ of the rose, and the small black plaut-liee some- 
times found so grossly infesting the peach and citrus trees, are all members 
of the Aphis family, which may, I think, be regarded as a good second to 
the Coecidae (scale insects) in its baneful importance to the world of 
agricnltxire. 

It is the wonderful method of reproduction common to them which 
accounts for their enormous inerease ; and which makes these tiny insects, 
individually so insignificant, combined so destructive, of such importance, 
and so difScult to combat. The great iiumhers in which A^diidae occut, 
and the rapidity of their increase is exphiined by the i.o:m.arka])le non- 
'sexual form of reproduction which, obtains with them for the greater part 
of the year. It may be laid down as a general ride, that, as the outcome 
of one generation of males and females, tliere is a long succession of 
generations of which each insect is a motlier capable of bearing a number 
of offspring without the infiuencc of a male. This always obtains under 
rigorous climatic conditions, but it is questionable whether tlie rule ap- 
plies inexorably under the more temperate conditions wliich apply in 
South Africa. 

If the rule does not so obtain — and there is no doubt it does not in 
the ease of tlie peach aphis down in l^atal — then the insects increase from 
year to year by the non-sexiial method, tlie numbers being great or less in 
accordance with, the severity or mildness of tlie climatic conditions. 

Where the rule does obtain, male and female insects are born, during 
th.c autumn, by the sexless mothers; pairing takes place, and the female 
lays what is called the winter egg. This, as its name implies, lies dormant 
throughout the winter months and, liatehing in the Bpring, gives birth to 
the parent, or stem mother, of the summer or non-sexual generations. 
TTiat is what obtains in the colder climate of America and may hold good 
in this country. To my knowledge, however, the winter egg has not actu- 
ally been observed here. It will now be appreciated how difficult it is to 
completely eradicate the pest, once it has gained a footing, as if but one 
insect is left alive, it provides potent means of further infestation. Claude 
Fuller, in a note in the Natal Agricultural Journal, stated that he found 
a single peach aphis was capable in - the : absence of parasites and other 
natural agencies to check the in<^rease of mnitiplying, by this non-sexual 
method, to the number of 3,000,000^000 (three fhoiisancl millions) living 
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deseendants in sixty days* or, at the rate of 100 insects per square ineh^ 
sufEeient to cover nearly 5 acres of land. 

W aphides are generally present at the approach of winter 
(April)^ and these individuals provide for the disseiniiiation of tlie species. 
Therefore^ in the ease of clean trees^ a sharp look out for small colonies 
of aphides should always be kept during the early winter nionthS;, and 
if noticed theii^ a maximum of good can be obtained with a minimum of 
labour and expense^ in controlling the pest. 

The injury done by the woolly aphis does not consist only in the with- 
drawal of the juices of the plants but the irritation setup in this action 
results in the galUike swellings on stems and roots. Trees^, whose roots 
are infested wdtli the insect^ attempt to recover their vitality by throwing 
out fresh roots^ but these are in turn attacked and devitalized; and it is 
this continual drain upon the tree^'s resources that causes so much loss of 
vigour. 

Eemedial Measubes. 

Advice. 

In nothing so much;, perhaps^ as in dealing .with insect pests and 
plant diseases^ is the old adage: ^^prevention is better than cure’'’ more 
applicable. In obtaining trees from the nursery^ a thorough search should 
be made for the presence of woolly aphis or its traces^ and^ if founds refuse 
to accept delivery of the consignment. In other words^ pay for clean trees 
and see that you get them. If, however, the trees are free from the pest — or 
any other insect for that matter,— I trust that it is not necessary to warn 
you against planting them out in the immediate vicinity of trees already 
infested. If space is limited, make a thorough effort to dean the old trees 
of the pest; if these are badly attacked and worthless, do not jeo])ardise 
the young stock by planting out in proximity to the already infested 
trees, but root out and burn the latter. However, as it is not always ad- 
visable to take such drastic measures — neither can one always afford to do 
so, although it would often prove the better policy— particulars for the 
- treatment of infested trees, where, their destruction is not considered do- 
.are, given. ’ 

Before enumera^xt^ any of the treatments to be adopted, I would hrst 
reemphasise the neeessitf of obtaining all apple trees upon blight proof 
stocks. The advaht^j^erof this should not require any explanation. I 
.find, however, that although familiar with the term ^hlight proof stocks,” 
many people are unacquainted with its real application and the object of 
tming’ 'them, ’f;- 

. i’qr a long time it was recognised that certain varieties of apples 
wfere, mm or less resistant to the 'attacks of woolly aphis, and this truth 
suggested the use of these for stock purposes. Experiments were carried 
out, and the outcome of these was that an apple tree can now be produced 

which, although subject attack .opt the^'llmba: 'ahdr immun.e 

below the ground*;'^ that 
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most cliiSeulty is met with, the value of the discovery will be appreciated. 
Because I do not wish to be misunderstood, emphasis must be laid upon 
the fact that grafting on to immune stocks onljr insures roo Is against 
attack. A farmer once made the complaint to me that, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of liis trees were supposed to be blight proof, the prin- 
ciple must be wrong, as, despite their being so rmieh advertised, he found 
that these ^hiew fangled trees^-^ vrere just as subject to the blight as were 
his old ones. Needless to explain, upon inspection it was found that only 
the limbs had been attacked, and no attempt at treatment had been made. 

Treatment for Aerial Form, 

The treatment of the aphis upon the trunk and branches is practic- 
able and profitable, but nevertheless it must be thoroughly undertaken and 
an endeavour made to kill every insect. 

Spraying with paraffin emulsion is attended with tlie best results, but, 
owing to the insect succumbing readily to many other contact insecticides, 
recourse may be had to them. Still the former works out the most 
economical in the end; if there is anything to choose — ^l)ecause it can also 
be used for the treatment of the root infesting form, to the best advantage, 
its use is recommended here. 


Preparation of Paraffin Emulsion, 

The stock emulsion is prepared according to the formula below, hi.it 
must he dihited for use : — 

Paraffin 2j gallons. 

Soap 1 pound. 

^ ^ f v'" - 1 g^llpm' - . /■ \ 

Place the pot containiilg the water on the fire, and in it dissolve the 
soap, which should previously be cut up into shavings. Th^en, whilst 
boiling, remove from the fire and add to the paraffin. The mixture should 
now he "agitated thoroughly, and this is best done by pumping the mixture 
back upon itself for about ten minutes, by the aid of a syringe or, pre- 
ferably, a spray pump. As the paraffin and the soap solution combine a 
smooth, creamy emulsion forms, and, if a proper mixture has been ob- 
tained, it will keep, without separating, for several weeks. The emulsion 
is best applied whilst still warm. Great care should always be taken to 
secure a thorough union of the, ingredients, and should any free oil show 
itself, the preparation should bn discarded and a fresh supply made. Soft 
water should be used. Hard "water may be softened by stirring in it, and . 
allowing to soak, a few spadesfnl, of. wood ashes. • , 

The fipplication of pWe paraffin will result in 
tree. It is really ve:i 7 ',easy 

ordinary care is taken in its, •propa^tiun^^wtee ,nef4 
For urn against the woolly of!' 

nine parts of water. > « ■ 
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If the trees are but slightly attacked, the application of the emulsion 
niay he uiade with a spray pump, but where the trees are badly infested, 
tlie (unulsioii inay be made wit^^ a spray pump, but where the trees are 
badly iiifestech the emulsion should be applied with a .scrubbing hrusli, 
and tliat part of the tree beA^ond reach should then be thoroughly 
.sprayed. 

Partieuhir attention should be paid to old and neglected trees, as the 
rough surfaces of these proTide many crevices in wliicli the aphides can 
secure shelter from tire deadly spray. In using a brush, many cavities, which 
afford the insects shelter, can be treated; these nooks cannot always be 
reached when a spray pump only is employed. In spraying for woolly 
aphis, always get the nozzle as close as possible and apply rrith force, so 
as to knock off the woolly material, AAdiieh provides a certain amount of 
protection to the enveloped insect, 

Treatinent of Boot Infesting Form^ 

For a long time the greatest difficulty was experienced in the treat- 
ment of this aphis when occurring upon the rootvS of trees. Ko sooner had 
the tree been cleaned of the insect above ground than those on the roots 
migrated to the limbs and re-infested them. This was very disheartening, 
more especially as any application to the roots of the tree was ineffectual 
in killing all the aphis, or, if it succeeded in this, it Avas generally also 
successful in killing the trees, in Avhose interest and benefit it had been 
made. 

Many suggestions have been made for the treatment of this under- 
ground form of the aphis, but tliese, AAiien put to tlic tost, have in most 
instances, been found unsatisfactory. As a result of experiments made 
during the years 1905-6, the use of paraffin emulsion may now be safely 
advocated. 

, Extensive trials of this and other insecticides Avere made at tlic 
Georgia Experiment Station, and the results obtained are given in Bulletin, 
XXIII. of that State. Experiments with tobacco dust, kainit, and carbon, 
bisulphide yielded unsatisfactory results. It Avas found that the last 
mentioned killed the aphis over a limited area around the |X)int of applica- 
tion, hut that it could not be used in sufficient quantities to kill all the 
aphis without, at the same time, killing or injuring the tree, 

' In fact, the only preparation that was proved, by tliorongh tests, to 
be a direct and effective remedy, and one which could be economically em- 
ployed, was the application of paraffin emulsion. 

Paraffin Emulsion for Aphis on Roots, 

The emulsion used in all the. experiments against woolly aphis was 

one made according to the following forntwla; — . . ' ; 
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Paraflin . . ■ . . . . 2 gallons. 

Whale oil soap . . ,, .. . . .. | Ih, 

Water. .. ... ..l.gallon. 


(1 Ih. of comin oil soap maj be used where whale oil soap is unobtain- 
able.)'. , 

This undiluted preparation is spoken of as ^SStock Emulsion”; a 10 
per cent, eniulsion is obtained by adding 17 gallons of water ; a 15 per 
cent, by adding 10 l-3rd gallons, and a 20 per cent: by adding 7 
to eveij three gallons of the stock emulsion. In diluting, only soft or rain 
water should be used, and this also applies in makiner un the emulsion: 

^Before applying the emulsion, the soil should be removed from 
around the base of the infested trees, in a circle varying with the size 
of the tree and the spread of the infested roots. The excavation should 
be two to three inches deep, or enough to partially expose the roots. In 
all cases the circle should extend at least 18 inches froin all sides of the 
tree, and in the ease of large trees whose roots extend far out, it may have 
a diameter of five or six feet. 

The emulsion is now applied in sufficient quantity to saturate the 
newly exposed soil to a depth of two or three inches, and the earth im- 
mediately replaced to its normal level. 

Eor a circle tliree feet in diameter, three gallons of tlie diluted solu- 
tion will suffice, and, of course, for larger trees a correspondingly greater 
amount of emulsion must be used. 

^Whthout going into details concerning the different tests of paraffin 
omnlsion, it may be stated that all the aphis were killed by every applica- 
tion, from the weakest to the strongest” (10 to 40 per cent.) ^Vherever 
the emulsion eame in contact with the infested roots.” — (Smith.) Later 
examination showed that the emulsion, applied in the quantities men- 
tioned. above, soaked, down, in many cases, to a depth of ten and twelve 
inches. Hence it may not be really necessary to apply the emulsion in 
such, large quantities as recommended, hut it is better, perhaps, to do so 
and. thus ensure success. 

The 10 per cent, solution was found to be just as effective in killing 
the aphis, as the stronger mixtures, but the odour of the latter remained 
in the soil for a longer time and so acted as a more lasting deterrent. 
After careful observation and consideration of the subject, it was thought 
best to recommend the use of the 15 per cent, emulsion for treating badly 
iv,ifostcd trees. The odour of this will remain in the soil for a considerable 
time, and at this strength it is more economical to employ the treatment 
than when using the stronger percentages. 

The trees should be treated when’ the soil is fairly dry, if the best 
results are to he obtained. ■ ’ ' , ■ ' - . ■ ’ 

In these experiments it is important to note that it was found to 
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be iiiacivisable to treat tlie trees when in a dormant condition; as, owing 
to the absence of rnnning sap,, injnry to the tree resiil ted. It may be 
pointed out^ however^ th^^ this injnry was only sustained when the 40 
per cent, emulsion was employed^ and the author was of opinion that the 
ap])lication of the 15 per cent, solution would not, at any time, be attended 
with injurious consequences. In the absence of definite information on 
this point, it seems better to recommend that the treatnient be carried 
out in the summer months only^a start being made in September. 

It may not he out of place here to repeat my injunction to the effect 
that care must be taken in the preparation of the mixture, and any solution 
in which a perfect emulsion has not been obtained, and which separates put 
when cnld, should be discarded. 


Conclusion. 

Having regard to the success attending the use of paraffin emulsion 
in America, as refieeted in the above-mentioned bulletin, it seems per- 
fectly sound to recommend its adoption here. I would be glad, tlierefore, 
if anyone carrying the recommendation into effect would kindly advise 
me of the results obtained. 


It must be understood that the emnlsion, being a contact insecticide, 
only kills those insects with which it comes in contact. Therefore, it 
will be recognised that aphides ‘living on roots outside the circle of treat- 
ment will escape, but as it is on the main roots, in proximity to the trunk, 
that most of the damage is occasioned, and from whence the insects 
rnigrate to the trunk, those left will not affect the success of the applica- 
tion. ^ Further, the paraffin acts as a very strong deterrent, the odour re- 
maining in the soil for several months after treatmeut, and so tliese live 
aphides will not venture inside the once treated circle until a considerable 
time has elapsed. 


■ la the course of an intoryiew with a representative , of South Africa 
recently. Sir John Macdonald, C.B., who hfts lately returned to England 
^ in South yfrica as a meniher of the Freights Coininisslon 

said: “Of coarse, -there are great possibilities in the way of developing 
the mineral wealth, but what stniels me most of all was' the great agri- 
cultural future of the conntiy. ;■ J & there are many signs that a start 
has been mMe in the imprpyment-of '-ilie a^ienltnre of the country" I 
had many o^pportimities of felking, ^i.Jiwple engaged in farming, and took ' 
full a4vfintee'o^.;,aem. , are heeoni^ig more. alive:,, to new 

metheds,,^ it p^tred...to,|&,::fet-ffi^ff,is mhre: intelligence and mer^' 
broiiffM to bear oa: amouMm ihah 
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Oe Wo! I ige Plan tin is wan Me M/tpe! BmmmSi,: 


SOHIZONEURA LANIGEBA {EAUS3). 

OOK DIKWIJLB G-ENAAMI) DE BLOEDLUIS. 

Door Albert Kelly, E.E.S. 

Deze insekten plaag schijiit door de liele Kolonie wijd verspreid to zijip 
cn brieven, vergezeld van appelbooBi-takkeii die bedekt zijii met de 
eigenaardige klompjes katoenaditige stof, afgesclieideii door de plantliiis, 
wordeii herliaaldelik ontvangen met verzoek om niiddelen aan de band 
te geven voor beliarideiing of kontrole. Zo zeer is dit bet geval geweest 
dat bet weiiselik werd geaebt oni alle bescbikbare inlicbtingen inzake de 
plaag te Yerzameleii on in pamfletYorni te laten driikken ter verspreiding 
03ider alle pcTsoiien die in ^t onderwerp bclaiig hebben. 

Ill een i) 0 ])ii'aii^ gesebriftje, zoals dit traclit te zijip is ^t altiul 
wenselik, dat tecliniese termeii wordeii vermeden, on '’t onderwerp zo 
eenvoiidig en dnidelik mogelik iiiteeii wordt ge-zet; deze koers is derlialve 
geYolgd. 

Ik weet, dat vele inensen objeksie bebben tegen 't meedelen Yan de 
levensgescduedenis, daar ze denken dat dit Yan geen praktiese waarde is. 
H Is ecditer zeker, dat enige kemiis Yan de gewoonten van ^t insekt 
werdelik nodig is Yoor ^t Yoldende begrijpen van de iniddelen die aan de 
hand gegeven worden teir. kontrole en is er dus geen noodzakelikbeid om 
Yerdere versboning te vragen YOor bet hierYolgend kort^Yersiag. 

LeYBNS teOHDKLEJSriS. 

De plant! iiizen, die een tamelik grotc fandlie vormeBj worden 
geplaatst in de Orde Hemiptera of ware weegluizen ; de leden Yan deze 
0.1'de worden gekenmerkt door ^t bezit Yan znig-monden, en komen verder 
met elkaar oYereen doordat hnn gedaanteYerwisseling ''oiiYolledig'' is^‘ 
dat is dat ze niet znlke grote veranderingen van vorm en gewoonte* onder- 
gaan als men eon ‘Snlledige’^ gedaanteYerwisseling noenit. In d.e levens- 
gescbiodenis van de schoenlapper of de mot— om een bekeiid voorbeeld 
te nemen van een ‘^‘^volledige^^ gedaanteYerwisseling — is er eerst ^t ei, dan 
kornt de larve of rnps^ derdens de pop,: en ten islotte bet Yolgroeide insekt. 
Verder, terwijl de rups zicb vOedt en een bijtmond heeft, 

ziiigt de *sebomlapper ^met nit^de blQ^m'ep. 

In pie ontwikkeling van e^n, Yerahderingen’' 


gewoonten plaats, 
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Dc Icdcii van de boomliiis-fainnie (“Aphidaev veroorzakeii eiiige 
ViiTi dc ergst l)(Bke:nde plagen voor de landbouw^ eii ik lioef maar net con 
] a;u' SDorieii te noemen om de le^^er met eens te laten zien welk cmmi 
]) e!ang!M';jive rol ze speleii. De draif-phylloxera is misseliien eeii van, do 
scliadelikste insekten-plagen geblekeii ; als die binneukomt in eeii land 
waar \vi]di1,)oiivv gedreven wordtpzij^^^ de gevolgen iioodlottig. Het iiisekt 
dat d. oiiderwerp van dit parnflet vormt is ook een boniohl vertegen- 
VYOoidiger van de faiiiilie, en de-sehade die liet in deze KoL'.nio veroorzaakt 
is maar al te goed bekend. De koorn-lnis, de koollirLs^ on ‘■’’groone vlieg'’ 
van de roos^, en de kleine, zwarte plantlnis die soms in zo groten getale 
de pcrzik en liinoen bo,in aansteekb zijn alle leden van de boemluis- 
faniilie, die, naar mijn ineningp besehouwd kan worden als van even 
groot iiadeel voor de landbonvv-wereld als de t'Tloecidae'’ (s(:ihaal“inse 

Ze licbben een wonderlike manier van voortplanting, waardoor 
verklaard wordt dat ze zo verbazend snel toenenien; en d welk deze 
nietige inscdctcn (als enkelingcn zo inkonsekwont veronigd zo vcrnieii- 
geiid) van zulk een l.)elang niakeii en zo uiocilik te bestrijden. Do grote 
klompen waariii dc boomhiizen verseliijneip en do snelhcid waanneo ze 
toeiiemen wordt verklaard door dc nicrkwaardige niet-soksiiele vorin ^'au 
voortplanting die gednrende d grooiste dcel van d jaar plaals lieert. Als 
algemene regel kan men vaststellen^ dat als d resaltaat van eon gcslaclit 
van insekten van de mannebke en vronwclike sekscn, or een lange 
opeenvolging van geslaeliten konit waarvan elk insokt een niocder is die 
een aantal nakoinelingeii kan voortbrengen zonder’ dat een iriannelik 
insekt nodig is. Dit is regel wanneer de weersgesteklheid straC is^ maar 
d is twijfelaehtig of de rogel even vast opgaat onder de gematigdor om- 
siandigneden van d klimaat zoals golden voor Ziiid-Afrika. 

Iiidien de regel niet lieerst — on er bestaat gcon tvvijfol aa,n dat liij 
niet gelclt voor de perzik-liiis onder in Natal — venncerdercai de insekten 
van jaar tot jaar volgens de niet geslacbtclike nietode : do aantaileji zi jn 
groter of kleiner al naar d klimaat strong of mild is. 

Waar de regel wel lieerst^ worden vronwclike en manneliko inscikion 
geboren in d najaar, van de nietgeslaelitelike moeders; bet ])arc.m vindt 
plaats, en bet wijfje legt^ wat genoemd wordt hot ^Vinter Dit ci 
ligt^ zoals de naam aangeefb de winteimaanden over en broeit in demonic 
uit, waaruit de stam-moeder van de zomcr- en iriet-geslacbtelike iiisnideii 
onstaat. Dat is wat plaats vindt in d kondere klimaat van Amcrika on 
het kan ook voor dit land golden. Voorzover ik weet, ccliter, is bet 
winter ei bier niet werkelik waargenomen. Men zal nix verstaan^ hoc 
moeilik d gaat de plaag helemaal nit te roeien waar die zieb eens een 
plaats beeft veroverd. Als er maar net een insekt in ^t leven is gcbleven 
is dat voldoende oni verdere besmetting te veroorzaken. Claude Puller 
beeft in bet Natalse Landbonw Joernaal meegedecld, dat na,ar zijn 
bevinding een enkele pmiklnis reeds , in staat is^ in afwezigbeid van 
parasieten en andere natnnrlike „middelen om bet te beletten, zicli te 
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veriiienigTiildigeii tengeYolge Tan deze uiet-seksiiele maiiier tot liet aantal 
van %000,000d)00 (drie dnizend miljoeii) leveiide nakoiiielingen in zes- 
tig dageii ; of/ als men 100 insekten per vieikaiite diiim rekent^ genoeg 
om bijne vijf acres grond (ruim twee morgen) te dekken. 

Gevieugelde plantlnizen zijn in de regel aanwezig tegend't nadereii 
van de winter (April en deze diertjes zorgen voor de verspreiding van 
de soort, Als diis de boinen sclioon zijn, is '"t altijd nodig sdierp dop te 
liouden voor Idciiie kolonies van plantliiizen in de eerste wintermaandeig 
en als ze wordeii opgeinerkG kan men met weiiiig rnoeite en pnkosten 
bizonder veel doen ter kontrole van de plaag. 

De scliade^ aangebraclit door de wollige plant] nis bestaat niet alleen 
in ^t onttrekken van voclit aan de pianten^ niaar de prikkeling daardoor 
veroorzaakt heoft tot gevolg dat opzwellingen, geliikende op galnoteiX;, 
plaats liebbeig op de boonistainmen en wortels. Bomen waarvan do wortels 
door deze insekten zijii aangetast tracliten linn levenskracbt te beboiiden 
door nieuwe wortels te scdiieten, inaar ook deze worden aangevallen en 
iiitgemergeld, en ^t is deze voortdnrende iiitpntting^ dat A verlies van 
zoveel levenskraelit veroorzaakt. 

Geneesmiddelen. )• 

Baadgeving. 

Voor nicls geldt missohion d oude sproekwoord; ‘‘voorkonien is beter 
dan genezen/'’ meer dan voor do behandeling van insekten-plagen en 
planten ziekteo. Wanneer men bomen krijgt van de booinkwekerij moot 
men ze naiiwkeurig onderzoeken of er ook sporen van de wollige plantluis 
aan te vinden zijn^ en worden ze aangetroSen^ weigcr ze dan in ontvangst 
te nemen. Met andere woorden: betaal voor selione bomen en zorg er 
vooi% dat n ze krijgt. Als de bomen ecliter schoon zijn van deze of andere 
insekten is d natnurlik zaak ze niet te planten in de’ nabijheid van 
aangestoken bomen. Als riiimte bcpei'kt is^ doe dan een zorgvuldige 
poging om de oiide boinen sclioon te niaken; zijn deze ernstig aangetast en 
van geen waardo^ waug de jonge bomen niet door ze in de onigeving van 
de reeds aangetaste te plaatserg inaar rooi nit en verb rand de laatstbedoeldc. 
Itaar 't editer niet wenselik is altijd zulke krachtige inaatregelen te 
nemen — bovendien kan men d niet altijd bekostigen^ ofsclioon d dikwijls 
de beste metode zou blijken — ^worden hier biezonderheden gegeven voor 
de belum doling van de aangestoken bomen. 

Voor cenige der aan to wendon inaatregelen op te noenien wii ik 
cerst met nadriik op cle noodzakeliklieid wijzen dat men alle appelboomen 
moot krijgeip die op ziekte-vrije stammen ge-ent zijn. d Yoordeel liiervan 
belioort geen uitleg nodig te hebbeii. , d Is me eebter bekend, dat vele 
personon, ofsclioon goed bekend met de term ‘^diekte vri'jc sianimeid^ tocdi 
niet weten lioc ze eigenlik te gebruiken en wat d doel van d gebruik 

Eceds lang word gemerkt, dat zekere soorteii appelbomen min of 
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liK'C!* bestand wareii tegeii de aaiival van de wollige planthiis,, eii dit feit 
deed denkeii aan ’t gebniik er van als stammen. Proeveii werden genomeii 
en 'i gevolg is, dat tans eon appelbooin kan worden voorlgebraelit die, 
ofselioon iiet insekt kwaad kan doen aan de takkeig ev geen Iasi' van luadd; 
dat dt' wortels worden aangetast. De ontdekking is van groie waarde, 
oiiidat d nioeilikst gaat de ziekte te bestrijden als de woidnls 
aangetast, Onidat ik niet misverstaan wil worden, nioet nadriik worden 
gelegd op k. feit, dat bet enten op stammen die* tegen de ziekte bestand 
zijn, net niaar Ja wortels bevrijdt voor een aanvaL Ben landbonwer 
klaagde er eeiis tegen mij over, dat^ niettegenstaande sommige van zijn 
In3nien doorg^^m voor ziekte-vrij, bet beginsel verkeerd moest zijip want 
oat deze bomen even goed aan ziekte onderbevig warcn als zijn oiide. 
k Is onnodig te zeggen, dat bij onderzoek bleek dat alkven de tekkon 
werden anagetast, en dat geen poging tot bebandeliiig aangewend was. 


BehancleUng loven de grond. 

De beliandeling van de plantlnis aan de boomstam en takken is doenlik 
en profijtelik, niaai moet niettemin met zorg ondernomen worden, on 
een poging moet worden gedaan om elk insekt te doden. 

't Bespniten met een parafien-mengsel levert de lieste residtaten op, 
maar men kan ook zijn toevlnebt nemen tot andere mengsels, omdat ^t 
insekt doodgaat aan verscheiden smeermiddelen. Toeh is bet eerst 
genoemde per slot van rekening voordeligst, als er een kenze moet 
worden gedaan, omdat bet ook kan gebrnikt worden voor k behandelon 
van aangestoken wortels, en met 't beste gevolg; rcclenen waarom k ge- 
brnik er van wordt aanbevolen. 


Ber siding van parafien mengsel. 

Het mengsel voor ’t bebandelen van de stam wordt als volgt bereid 
{het meet ecMer voor H gehruih verdund ivorden) : 

Parafien, 2 gallon. 

-2eep,lBl p'P/'Yb.bp'i ^ 

^ Zet de pot, die avatar inhondt, op vtmr en los de zeep or in op. 
Eerst meet men , fie zeep in Heine sebijfjes snijden. Als H waiir kookt 
mem i van ’t vuur en voeg bi| de parafien. Het mengsel moet flink dooi- 
elkaar gemaakt worden, en dit doet mexi >t best door het been on woev 
e pompen met een sproeij^omp. Als de parafien en do ijcep-oplossino- 
zich verbinden ontstaat er een glad, roomaehtig mengsel, en ala eon aoed 
mengsel wordt verkregen zal dit verscheiden weken houden zondor zi(‘h 
af te seheiden. „ Men doet 't^est. het mengsel aan ie wenden, terwijl '^t 
nog warm is. Men moet er ^^ral ^oor zorgen, dat de .versehillende delen 
van t mmgsel zie^,. goed,. ^ni^^^'“en'' als ’ ,elt.;>og van de parafien 
aizonderZik . is^ moet, .rneH'S; lieVer: .weggooien ' ml' 

nieuw makep.y^^ga^^w:a,^r"anoet jeibicykt'' yo:rdeia;.;;;-^^;,' |iyn h^rd 'Water 
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zaeht maken door er een paar ‘S-choppea hoat-as in te weken en dan flinlc 
om'te.,Toeren/"v, ' - ; , , ,, 'k-: 

Wanneer men pare parafien aanwendt, zal bijna elke boom er door 
beseliadigd worden. It werkelik heel gemakkehk een goed mengsel to- 
veidaijgen/en als gewone zorgvaidigheid betraeht wordt bij bereideii 
hoeft men geeii mislnking verwachten. Als men ^t mengsel tegeii de- 
wollige plantlais aamyendt moet men verdiuinen: een deel ran ^t '''stain- 
mengsel’’ inoet op negen delen water gedaan worden. 

Als de bomen maar licht zijn aangetast lean men ''t mengsel aan- 
wenden door middel van een sproeipomp, maar als de bomen erg aan™ 
gestoken zijnb moet men ^t mengsel met een boender inwrijTen/ en 
gedeelte van de boom dat men niet goed bereiken kan moet zorgviildig 
besproeid worden. 

Bizondere aandacht moet worden gewijd aan onde^ Terwaarloosde 
bomen, daar de rnwe oppervlakte daarran vele sehenren lieeft waarin de 
insekten zieh knnnen verbergen voor de dodelike besproeiing. Bij ^t ge- 
brnik van een rnwe borst beznllen vele holten, waarin de insekten zieh 
wegsteken, bereikt worden, en dit kan niet altijd wanneer men een 
sproeipomp gebruikt. Bij ^t besproeien van de wollige plantltiis, moet 
men de bek van de sproeipomp zo dicht mogelik bij de boom brengen en 
met kracht pompen, oiii de wollige stof eraf te maken, waarin bet insekt zit 
opgesloten. 

Behandeling van aangesiolcen wortels. 

Lange tijd werd de grootste moeilikheid ondervonden in ^t behandelen 
van boomlnizen, die op wortels voorkomen. hTog maar nauweliks was de 
boom boven de grond schoon, of de insekten die de wortels hadden 
aangestoken, trokken naar b'oyengrondse gedeelte en besmetten dit.. 
Dit was erg ontmoedigend, vooral omdat wat er ook gedaan werd aan de 
wortels, de plantluis daar niet helemaal kon worden uitgeroeid, of als dit 
wel gelukte was dit in de regel ook voldoende om de boom te doden, die 
men juist bad willen redden! 

Vele dingen zijn al aan de hand gedaan voor ^t doden van de onder- 
grondse plantluis, maar de meegte bleken bij ""t nemen van proeven 
onbevredigend. N'aar aanleiding van proefnemingen, gedaan in de jaren 
1905 — 06, kan men nu gebruik van parafien-mengsel veilig aanbevelen. 

I"itgo])reide proefnemingen met dit en andere insektende dodende 
middelen zijn genomen op de proef stations van Georgie, en de verkregen 
resultaten zijn in Bulletin 23 van die Staat meegedeeld. Proefnemingen 
met tabakstof, kainiet en ^‘^carbop bjbnlphide’^ leverden onbevredigmide 
resultaten op. Bevonden werd dat laatstgenoemd middel Week de boom- 
luis to doden over een beperkte’ ruimte om de plek waar werd aangewendy 
maar '’t kon niet in voldoende hoeveelheid gebruikt worden om al de 
plantluizen dood te maken, zopil^r t^elijkertijd de boom te doden of te 
benadeleii. ’t Enige middel , dat 4»i^rdaad, na zorgvuldige proeven 
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Week., direkt en aidoend Week, ea dat zonder veel oakosten kon worden 

aaD.gewend,; was . parafien meBgsel. ^ 

Fmmfien mmgsel voor de pimtiuis mn worteh, 

Het iiiengsei Mj al de proefneniingen tegen de wollige plantlms 
aangewend, werd bereid volgens de onderstaande formixle : 

Parafien 2 gallon. 

WalYis4Taaii-zeep,4®* 

^ gallon. 

(Men kan ook; 1 ffe. gewone zeep gebrniken als walvis-traan zeep niet 
te krijgen is.) 

Bit onYerdund mengsel wordt genoemd: ^^stanimengseP ; een mengsel 
van 10 percent wordt verkregen door 17 gallon water bij te doen; een 
van 5 percent door 10 1-3 gallon biJ te voegen^ en een van 20 percent door 
bijvoeging van 7 gallon bij elke drie gallon van het ‘"‘^Stam-mengsel.” BiJ 
4 verdnnnen nioet met net zacht of regenwater gebrniken_, en dit geldt ook 
voor 4 maken van 4 oorspronkelike mengsel. 

Alvorens het mengsel aan te wenden meet men de grond om de stam 
van de aangetaste boom in een kringf wegmaken, al naar de grootte van de 
boom en de nitgestrektheid der wortels. Men moet twee of drie dnim diep 
nitgraven, of in elk geval zoveel dat een deel van de wortels bloot komen. 
De sirkel moet minstens 18 dnim van de boom (dns 36 dnim) in doorsnee 
zijn, en bij grote bomen die wijd nitgestrekte wortels hebben kan de 
doorsnee vijf of zes voet zijn. 

Het mengsel wordt in vold'oende hoeveelheid aangewend om de bloot 
gemaakte grond twee of drie dnim diep nat te maken, en de grond moet 
onmiddelik daarna tot zijn oorspronkelike hoogte aangevnld worden. 

Voor seen sirkel van drie voet doorsnee znllen drie gallon van 4 
Tocht voldoende blijken, en natnnrlik moet voor grotere bomen meer van 
't mengsel, overeenkomstig de grootte, worden aangewend. 

‘^"'Zonder in bizonderheden af te dalen met betrekking tot de 
versehillende proefnemingen met parafien, kan worden verklaard, dat 
door het mengsel al de plantlnizen gedood werden bij elke aanwending, 
van de zwakste tot de krachtigste.^’ (10 percent tot 40 percent) ‘^%aar 
ook het mengsel maar in aanraking kwam met de aangestoken wortels.^^ 
(Smith) Later onderzoek toonde aan, dat het mengsel, aangewend in de 
hoeveelheden boven gemeld, in vele gevalen wegzakte tot een diepte van 
tien of twaalf dnim. Daarom is 4 missdhien niet! werkelik noodzakelik 
om het mengsel in zulke grote hoeveelheden aan te wenden als word 
aanbevolen, maar.P is toch misschien beter 4 weP te doen om zeker 

Het mengsel van 10 percent Week even goed de plantlnizen te doden 
als dat kraehtiger was, maar de retik van 4 sterkere bleef langer in de 
grond, en werkte dienten^evolge langer na. Ha zorgvnldige waarnemingen 
en overwegingen daehl^ men best aan te bevelen 4 gebrnik van 4 
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mengsel .vail $5 peTcent bij behandelen ran ‘Sterk aangetaste bomen. 
De reuk hiervan zal lange tijd in de grond blijven, en in bfc gebruik ie 
^t inengsel van 15 percent goedkoper dan de sterkere, 

'Waarscmwing, 

De boinen nioeten behandeld worden als 'de grond vrij droog is; 
-dan zal men de beste resnltaten verkrijgen. 

Bij . deze proefnemingen is ""t van belang te weten^ dat "t onwensebk 
^verd gevonden de boom te beliandelen als .zijn fnnksies stil staam daar 
• dan fcengevolge van .afwezigheid van vloeiende sappen, scbade aari de 
boom wordt, gedaan. Moet echter gezegd worden^ dat de-ze scbade alleeii 
werd toegebracht.als ^t mengsel van 40 percent werd aangewend, en de 
.antenr -vvas van opinie^, dat ^t aanwenden van mengsel van 15 percent 
nooit enig scbadelik' gevolg zon hebben. Daar besliste informasie be- 
treffende dat punt ontbreekt;, lijkt bet meer aanbevelenswaardig cle be- 
handeling alleen in de zomer te doen plaats hebben, aanvangende met 
September maand. 

JSTog eens wordt er aan herinnerd, dat men biJ H bereiden van '"t 
mengsel zorgvnl dig te werk moet gaan^ en dat alle mengsel waarvan de 
bestanddelen niet voldoende doorelkaar geraalct zijn, en dat zieli sclieidt 
■bij ’t kond worden, weggegooid moet worden. 

(Woi'dt vervoIgL) 


rr,r. i „.,- ^,7 i'' ‘ 


An effective method of storing potatoes has been adopted by a half- 
- caste farmer at Pukerau, New Zealand. The plan is thns described: — 
“Corner posts, 11 ft. apart one way and .5 ft. the other, were run into the 
ground. On these a frame was built 17 ft. by 5 ft., ft. deep, 4 ft. above 
the ground. The bottom-of the ground w:as floored with slabs some 2 in. 
apart. This was then covered' wi& an inch or so of manuka scrub to pre- 
■vent the potatoes falling through. The .sides and ends were enclosed by 
rails, or battens nailed to the cprnpr, post^ so -as to enclose more inannka ; 
scrub, which was waltl©4.ihyi&^^:#iay juiddle, let |nto^ th®:';' 

ground for,, extra ,'s^cture. , The .iotatpee^y; 

were then sjtored therein-'4^oeg;,ii»|;.w^^ se^, being, placefl;'.'; 

'in 14 ts, ahcl the whole noyered 'wi^' ’.i.Th©:-'’ 

'■explanation given was ’that ■ the • ftilly px-vh* 

-posed to wind and air, no f? 
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East Coast Fever, 


TBIALS OP ALLEGED CURES 


The existence of East Coast Fever in the land has given rise to nian^ 
attempts to find remedies or cnres that would serve to materially r educe 
the present high percentage of deaths from the disease; and the Depart- 
nieiit of -Agrieiilture has on several oeeasions been requested to permit 
triaiS;, under its auspices, of various alleged. ^Tuxres/^ The policy of 
the Department has always been to give a*s rnueh encouragement as 
possible to those who have come forward with remedies which they desire- 
to be tested, but tip to the present no results- have been obtained that 
have left much room for hope. 

Two gentlemen of tlie Dundee Division — Messrs. C. J. Pieters and 
eD Yan Tonder — each claimed recently to have discovered some eiira- 
tive treatment for East Coast Fever; and in order to test the efficacy 
of the alleged cures a number of Dundee farmers subscribed 15 head of 
cattle, to be placed at the disposal of these gentlemen. The cattle 'were,, 
at the request of the farmers,, placed under the control of an officer of 
the Tel ei inary Branch and a member of r the committee appointed fov 
the purposes of the experiment, to see the test carried through. The 
Vtteriuaiy Branch offered to scientifically test these ‘^hures^'” by placing 
infected ticks on a number of the animals, thereby ensuring the- 
eontraetion of the disease.. The farmers concerned prefbrred^ how- 
ex er, to submit the cattle to natural veld infection. The fact frequently 
seems to he lost sight of, that, to allow animals to run on infected veld,., 
is c.ftcn not a speedy method of producing the disease, , as animals xnay 
run on such pastures for a considerable time befoi’e being bitten by an 
infected tick; and, wdien testing a by such -means,. every day that: 

an animal survives on such, veld goes to strengthen the belief in the* 
minds of many that a more or less efficacious cure or preventative has 
been found, whereas the fact is- that it is only a matter of time before 
the animal becomes infeeted'and dies. AsThe farmers^ referred to were,, 
however, sufficiently public spirited to supply the cattle themselves, and 
the Department considered that every reasonable facility should be given - 
for the test of the ‘^^cures,” it was decided to have the animals placed 
on what was knowm to be infected veld,, to be submitted to any treat- 
ment to, which Messrs, Pieters and Yan Tender desired, to subject them... 
, Fifteen animals were accordingly placed on infected veld on the^ 
farm '"Yaalkop/" Dundee Division, on the 9tli October last. ' Of these, 
,five were treated by Mr. Pieters and fiye by Mr. Yan Tender, the re> 
maining five being simply allowed to rah oh infected' veld without any' 
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&treatment; tliiis: serving. .as “controF Messrs. Pieters and Tan 

Tonder were given every facility to treat tlieir ten animal-s as often 
'.as they desired.^ 

The results of .the experiment were that, within a month of having 
been placed on infected veld, fourteen of the fifteen aninials died, the 
remaining one— whicti at the time of writing is still alive— having tip 
to date shown no evidence of having contracted the disease. This animal 
is one of those treated by Mr. Pieters. From the fouideen animals which 
■died, blood smears -were examined by the Government Bacteriologist and 
were in each case pronounced positive of East Coast Fever. 

It may he pointed out that the animals which were treated died 
within the same time as those which had not been treated. This fact 
affords evidence of the absence of any eurative or remedial effect in 
-either Messrs. Pietersb or Van TondePs treatment. 


The Lent! Board. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


'T 11 .E Land .Board held, its monthly meeting on the 3rd and 4-th December, 
;in the offices of the Surveyor-General. Mr. Watson, who has beeu ap- 
!pointed Secretary, Minister of Agriculture for the- purposes of the Agri~. 
cultural Development Act, in place of Mr. E. T. Mullens, took his seat 
for the first time as the Government member of the Board, and was 
■welcomed by Mr. L. Acutt (the Chairman) and Messrs. St, George Arbuth- 
not and E. J. Turner. Mr. G. E. Eichards was absent from the meeting, 
.as lie had been called out on Militia duty. 

Ton applicants for land appeared in person before the Board, and 
were pas-sed as suitable settlers. A number of applicants who had in- 
tended to interview the Board were unable to attend owing to the 
.mobilisation of the Active Militia. 

The Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. W. A. Deane, met the Board 
and discussed with them, amongst other matters, the^ l^dvisaMl% 
advertising lists of lands available fior aUotment every three months, and 
it was decided that this should be done. On the Board pointing out 
that the Winkel Spruit 'farnxs. had been over applied for, the Minister 
■went into the question of other lands'in the neighbour hopd of Winkel 
.Spruit being thrown open for allotment. . , , 

Before withdrawing Mr. Deane asked the Board 'to he goad, enough 
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to fumisli liiiii with their reeommeiiiatioii. as to> tha‘ aetioii. to lie takeir. 
with regard to the paynie of the arrear’ instalments and water rates. 

Five applications for advances under the. provisions of. the Agricul- 
tural Feveiopiiient Act, 1904, were laid before the Board.. The Boardi 
was, however, only able to recommend the granting of . one. 

In order to ensure the submission of only hona fide applications for 
consideration, the Board adopted a resolution to the effect that no applF 
cation was to be .submitted to the Land Board unless the appheant had 
deposited a sum of £15 to cot ea: the probable charges of the survey of, 
the land. In the event of the applicant nol being successful in obtaining 
the land, the amount deposited would be refunded. 

Mr, Dufl, of Messrs.. Dufi and Badie, appeared before the Board 
with regard to assistance- being, granted under the: Agricnltural Develop- 
ment Act towards the establishment of a Co-operative Ham and Bacon 
Eactorj, to be erected at Hmlaas Eoad, subject to satisfiotory. security' 
being forfcheoming. The Board recommended that the application be 
favourably considered by Government- A similar request forwarded from 
Grreytown could not be considered, as the Board was of the opinion that 
one ham and bacon factory would meet the present needs of . the Colony. 

Messrs. Fergg and Emmett,. tEe Members for the 17orthern. Territory,, 
met the Board, and discussed, with ^ them*, assistance- 

under the Agricultural Development. ‘Act for the Northern Districts Co-- 
operative Agricultural Association- Mr:. Levisohn, the. Secretary of the 
Board, was also present, and was asked to furnish further particulara of 
the matter, when the application would be again gone into by the Board.. 

The next meeting of the, Land Board was fixed for. Tuesday, the 
I til January, 1908. 


An English magistrate recently imposed a novel sentence on a aehool- 
boy who had damaged a tree, belonging, to the Ealing Corporation. He- 
ordered the boy to 'provide another, tree, and plantat himself. This seems ' 
a practical way to make the pimishment. fit. the crime.. 


' A y xiie following gentlemen have been declared* dtdy elected' members- of ’ 
the Indian Immigration Trust Boardbiq^ .three from the 1st 

kTanuaiy, 1908:— For Division ¥oi i K-B.,.and Ed- 
' ward Satmders;^ for Divisiom' and E, W..: 

' Hawksworth; for Division 
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PEESIDENT^S ANNEAL EEPOET. 


We have been favoured with the following copy of the Annual Eeport of 
the President (Mr. Tlieo. Menne) of the Umvoti Agricultural Society :— 

Gentlemen^ — Our position^ in common with many other societies^ 
has been unfortunate during the last year or two through causes arising 
out of the native unrest and the Bast Coast Fever. To prevent the spread 
of the latter, restrictions had to be brought to bear which deprived most 
of the farmers of transport facilities for many months; this prevented 
many from exhibiting their produce and further tended in many ways 
to retard the success of our Annual Show, which seriously ahected our 
finances in consequence. 

The Annual Show. 

The entries at the last show, greatly attributable to the section for 
cattle being deleted from the schedule of the Society, showed a great do 
crease in numbers, yet as regards quality the exhibits were ouite up to ex- 
puctations. Horses were quite up to the usual standard of district shows. 
Carriage horses were excellent, and the riding, driving, and jumping com- 
petitions were all that could be desired, both as regards numbers of com- 
petitors and performances. Sheep, though few in numbers, were par- 
ticularly good, as was subsequently confirmed by the success of the premier 
lots at the Eoyal Agricultural Show in Maritzburg as well as the Show in 
Durban. I may here remark that we were fortunate enough to have an 
upcountry gentleman with great experience in judging sheep in the Trans- 
\ aal and O.li. Colony, to judge in this section, and that his reports regard- 
ing the exhibits were most favourable. In the poultry section there was 
a fair display and splendid examples of breeds were show^n. I would, 
however, suggest that more attention should be given to utility breeds. 
Table birds and egg producers are what practical farmers should aim at. 
Tha products of the soil were well represented, although outlying districts 
were practically shut off from exhibiting in consequence of the suspension 
of ox trafiic. The quality of the exhibits in this section w'as, withoat 
doubt, good. Industries attracted a deal of attention. Various produc- 
tions from local manufacturers were special features, notably the vehicles, 
iron gates, etc., exhibited by PI. W. Eeeve & Co., saddlery and liarness by 
Lvle Bros, and F. Sutton, fruit boxes made from wattle wood by the 
Harden Heights Wattle Co.y'Ltd., and ostrich feathers dyed and curled 
by Mrs.' Edwards. . y; ^ "'y- 
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The Judging Competition 

■ proved 'an iiiiiovation /worthy ^ of by ' other ■ societies. The 

effect of tliis eonipetitioii will no doubt in tithe relieve the anxiety of many 
district societies in obtaining competent judges for their shows. I would., 
however^ suggest^, to create a more healthy influence amongst the competi- 
tors, that they be required to fully give their reasons and to explain the 
points favourable or nnfavourahle to the animals or produce adjudged or 
passed over, on the judging cards, for the criticism of the judge who 
■'decides the award. 

It is to be hoped that in the coming year the Society will meet with 
better support both financially and otherwise from the farming coiii- 
mimity generally than it has done during recent years. I must impress 
upon members to use their influence to get the young men to join and to 
point out the advantages of belonging to such an institution. I hold that 
an agricultural society is an institution for the common weal of all agri- 
eulturists and should appeal as no other kindred institution does to the 
simipathy and active support of all well-wishers of the farming industry. 
If a man has any ambition and is desirous of becoming a successful farmer 
he should endeavour to improve his stock and products so as eventually to 
be able to produce nothing but the best ; and the best means of testing the 
merits of his products is by placing them in open* competition against 
those of his neighbour. Tar greater advantages are to be gained by the 
pushing and energetic farmer by exhibiting his produce and thus making 
its merits known, than the remuneration offered by the mere money value 
of the prizes. 

There are not wanting signs of a 

Great Agricultural Revival 

throughout South Africa, and this indeed is a healthy sign. In our 
Colony of late years stock farmers, in spite of the threats of tlie much 
dreaded East Coast Fever, are steadily improving their breeds of cattle. 
This is a good omen, and I sincerely hope that it will be the means of 
ousting for ever the imported milk and butter from the Colonv. 

It is pleasing to note that the Colony is now thoroughly organising 
for the opening up of the 

Export Trade. 

The interest taken in the expansion of our producing industries, and die 
good work Sir Pieter Bam is trying to arouse in the different (Alonies, is 
a movement in the right direction, and it is to be hoped will meet with 
the success it deserves. The exportation of mealies is now assuming pro- 
portions greater than even the most sanguine ever expected. This is the 
first attempt at co-operation, and there is no reason why co-operation in 
other ventures should not be equally successfxtlv yit ismnly by combined 
efforts, the adoption of modem and improved m#hods and by acquiring 
information, scientific as well as practical, that we will be able to improve 
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aixl increase production to the fullest extent of possibilities^ and, by such 
means, SL-caie a permanent market for our produce and further advance 
our individual -welfare as well as- the prosperity of 'the Colon^^ In this 
county we have the right class of men, most of them progressive and 
energetic nd nearly all of them keen to develop their farms and ensure 
a com"' vrt able home. To this fact great importance must be attached, for 
thi'..|is the class of men necessary to stimulate production and raise our 
■County of Umvoti to that position so rightly its own, that is, as a prodiic- 
ing clistriet, second to none in the Colony. 

It is satisfactory to note that the 

East Coast Fever 

is being kept well in hand through the efforts of the Government and the 
Veterinary Department. I feel confident that the Department, continLi- 
ing on the principal now adopted, will be successful in stamping out the 
disease completely. 

It is with extreme sorrow I have to record the death of one of; our 
fellow members, in the decease of Mr. W. K. Ente, wvho was auditor of 
■ this Society for the past fourteen years. We have sustained an irreparable 
loss in Mr. Ente, he being one of the most respected colonists. His ser- 
vices were invaluable and his memory ought to be an example to us for 
thorough strictness and uprightness in -v^hatever bnsiness lie undertook 
to do. 

The financial position of the Society, as will be seen from the state- 
ment before you, is, 1 regret to say, not satisfactory. We will receive from 
the Government only £100 this year instead of £200 as heretofore, and in 
. future we will not receive any grant at all, as the Government has decided 
not to make any provision in next yearns Estimates for Grants to Agri- 
. cultural Societies. There are a good many subscriptions still outstand- 
ing, and I must impress upon members the absolute necessity of paying 
their subscriptions, for without their support it would be impossible for 
us to meet our obligations. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer the thanks of the Society to the judges 
who officiated at our recent Show and carried out their duties so satis- 
factorily. To the secretary and stewards my best thanks are due for the 
very able help rendered to myself and to the Society. 


The cultivation of the Java-Natal indigo plant has of late years 
considerably extended in Bengal,, says the textile Mercury, with the re- 
: suit that a recent Blue-book records that the quality of the indigo produced 
in the province is showing marked improvement. 
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EilpeHmeni Farms. 


WEElSTEjSr. 


■ ; :T0. Dxeectob. Exeseime,nt Stations.— ■ 

Exceptional weather has been experienced during the past month r 
6-15 inelies of rain were registered/ although rain only fell on nine days.. 
There was very little bright weather and it was very difBcult to work 
the land at any time. . 

l^Tien practical attention was paid to the planting of tobacco about 
fifteen thousand plants were set out on Section D, which is now complete 
and all blanks have been filled up. Section from which peas were 
harvested^ has been reploughed and is now ready for the reception of 
tobacco. 

The following plots have been harvested during the month: (c-d 
plots) Early Cape and Zero Barley; (e-f plots) Algerian Oats; (g-h plots) 
Eye; and (i-j plots) Excelsior and Grey Winter Oats; together with two 
plots of wheat — ^Menenecu and Mearagua. All the above are stacked 
imder cover awaiting a favourable opportunity to be threshed. Only 
three lots have been threshed up to the present: Indian oats. Cape barley 
and barley-wheat. All varieties of peas have been harvested and threshed, 
but not yet winnowed. A second cutting has been taken from all lucerne 
plotvS. Menenecu and ISTicaragua wheats have been harvested as stated 
above, and I think the former will thresh well. Standard Fife and Well- 
man Fife also give good promise. I think ail cereals, especially wheat, 
should be sown not later than April, otherwise the harvest is brought into 
the middle of summer and an inferior crop is obtained. 

, All plots on Section A (with the exception of plots a and h, wdxich 
are planted with cotton) have been reploughed and will be planted with 
maize. The land available for the purpose is 4 acres, and will be divided 
into four separate plots of 1 acre each, to be irrigated with 3, 6 and 9 
inches of water respectively, with one unirrigated plot between. The rows 
of maize will, be planted 4 feet apart, and a row of Canadian Wonder 
beans sown between each two rows! of maize after the last cultivation about 

Some inconvenience has been caused;, the cattle being attacked by 
the three-days^ sickness^ (commonly ; I am glad to say 
at time of^ writing workj^ condition. 
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WIKKEL SPEEIT, 


To Directok Experiment Stations,— 


Planting operations liaye been in full swing during the month of 
JToyember/ and, although somewhat retarded by the incessant rains and 
packing cane for India, the princijml part of the work is well in hand. - 
'Within the next month we should have under cultivation on this Farm 
about 100 acres each of cane, maize, Paspalum grass, 20 acres of beans, 10'^ 
acres of ground nuts, and various smaller sections of cow-peas, onions,, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, chicory, castor oil, indigo', cotton, etc. 

Five thousand pineapple suckers were planted early in the month on 
land adjoining the manure section of pines and between the rows of fruit 
trees. 

Five and a quarter tons of IJba cane were packed in crates for ship- 
ment to India. This proved a sloiy. and somewhat arduous task. Crates* 
were made 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet by 2 feet, and 4 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet,, 
the larger holding 700 Jhs. and the smaller 600 Bs. The cane was then 
cut into lengths to fit the crates and sealed at each end with paraffin wax,.. 
then wrapped in paraffin paper and again wrapped in clean paper and 
fiiunly packed in the crates. . 

Cane has been planted in the valley below site of old nursery where- 
citrus trees were foi'inerly planted (about 3 acres in extent). This was 
also interplanted with maize. We were unfortunate in not being able to- 


finish the whole valley owing to its being inundated with water. 

The Distance of Planting Maize section was planted; and, althougK 
parts had to be replanted after the washouts, the crop is making good 
growth and we should again; reap favourable results from it. , 

On the new area of 400 acres tKe 70 acres of cane is coming through 
the ground, and nearly all other work has been suspended in order to have 
this weeded and prepare it for planting catch crops between the rows of“ 
cane. Ten acres of maize, 5 of beans, 5 of peanuts and 3 of cowpeas have 
already been planted, the maize and beans being well above the ground. 
The balance of the 70 acres will be planted with maize when weeding is* 
oompleted/ 

Ten sacks of Paspalum grass roots which you sent from Cedara have 
been planted on land adjoining the cane; and every root has struck and is- 
making excellent growth. , ; . /■ 

The imported Boone County maize for breeding purposes was planted 
on site of old Alienas Long Staple Cotton section and is well through the* 

Two sections of maize manure experjbuents have been planted, one on 
old chicory and arrowroot sections apC ppi.6 ou mew land prepared and" 
planted with maize last season. r -,;v, .. 

Ground nuts and sweet 
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the groiiricl nuts making good wkile tlie sweet potatoes are" prac~ 

iically at a standstill. 

Three bundles of Queen oane were received from Mr. Wilkin- 

son, of Ottawa^ and were planted out. This eaiie is a elean^ well- irnitu red, 
soft oiie^, and' should be an excellent sugar producer if soil is suitable for 
.its growth. ■ 

The three students stationed here are giving every satisfaction^ earry- 
ing out their ditties in a workmanlike manner and giving strict attention 
to all details. 

The rainfall during the month was a heavy one, over 11| inch es being 
^registered. ' ' •■ ■■ ■■■■.* , 

W. JOHAhlSESr,:. ^ 

Manager.; ^ ■ 


Gardening Notes for January. 

By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist .and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 
KITCHEN &AEDEN. 

A FUETHEE sowing of eauliSower sbotild -be made this month if a succession 
crop IS required; also, a second sowing of broeolo. The latter succeeds 
better than cauliflower m colder districts of the Colony. The main sow- 
ings of the various kinds of eabbag-es should also be made now for the 
^nter crop, such as Drumhead, Oxheart, Enfield Market, Wiiuiingstadt, 
Brussels Sprouts, Scotch Kale and Savoy. 

In warm, sheltered parts whesre’ tomatoes can be successfully grown 
as a winter crop, the seed should now be sown. The best all-round 
variety for market is the Dwarf Champion, which requires little oj,- no 
•support from the vine, being of an upright, sturdy growth, and c-on- 
wquently very little or no staking is necessary. Where only small quanti- 
ties are required, the Ponderosa is one the best for winter, but it re- 
quires well staking owing to the great weight of the fruit. 

Young celery seedlings sown m November should now be pricked out 
previous to final planting, choosing favourable weather for the operation. 
Ihis IS especially necessary where the seed hed is crowded. About two 

plants, will be sufficient, so that each plant 
^ be mih a M of 30iH>^-ffl^:oi A small fork or pointed Lk. 
If hot, dry weather folldws immetfetely^ kfter the operation, shade the 

^aW‘feeely till well established. 

, T'lairt -out.dKeks manured ground in deep 
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drills or shallow trenclies for the convenience of earthinfr. The drills maj" 
he twelve inches apart and the plants- six' inches apart in the drills. 

Stake and tie np tomatoes' as required, and’ give liquid manure 

oecasionany. FLOWER GABDE'S.. 


In the warmer parts of the Colony most of the half hardy and tender 
varieties of flower seeds may still be sown for autumn flowering/ including’' 
Aster^ Balsam/ Calandrina/ Celosia^ Genicmrea Americma, Ohrysanfhsmum 
tricolor, Cockscomb, CosmoS;, Marigold, Nasturtium, Cactus Sunflower 
and Zinnia. In the colder districts' sow hardy varieties, such as An- 
tirrhinum, Candytuft, Aquilegia, Calendula, Coreopsis, Oornflower, Car- 
nations, Campanula, Dianthus, Larkspur, Lupin, Mignonette, Myella, 
Pansy, Pentstemon, Petunia and Phlox Drummondi. 

For greenhouse or /window gardening sow under glass Primula- 
sinensis, Cyclamen persicum and Cineeraria for winter and spring flower- 
ing. The seed should be sown in shallow earthenware or metal pans. Put 
in a good layer of drainage of broken brick or cinders, after placing a 
few crocks over the hole, and then a layer of rough fibrous stiifl and fill 
up to within an inch of the top with a compost of rich loam, leaf mould 
and sand passed through a fine sieve. Give a good watering and sow the 
seeds thinly and evenly on the wet surface. Cover thinly with the same 
compost and place a square of glass over the pan and cover with a sheet oL 
brown paper to exclude the light until the seedlings come through; then 
admit light gradually, but care must be taken not to allow the direct rays- 
of the sun to fall on them. Wlien w^ater is required, immerse the pan 
nearly up to the rim in water and remove soon as the surface appears 
moist. Avoid surface watering with water can. 

Chrysanthemums should now be planted out in rich soil if not al- 
ready done last month. Mulch the surface round the roots with old 
manure and water freely in 'dry weather. 

^Vhere orchards of citrus trees are being formed, the trees should be 
planted out this month. Avoid digging holes and deep planting. Holes 
in level ground collect and retain the surface drainage, which is fatal to 
the roots of citrus trees. On a steep hill side they may be necessary, but 
in this case there is natural drainage; 

In addition to the orange, naartje, lemon, lime, etc,, all kinds of ever- 
gi’een fruit trees should be planted this month, including the loquat,, 
guava, avocado pear, mango, Brazilian cherry, rose apple, etc. ' 

Plant evergreen ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, creepers, etc. 


Norway ism land of afforestation. It is stated that ih that country' 
no one is allowed to cut down a tree, without planting three./ 
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Correspondence, 

A EBCOED? 

To a;HE Editor OF the “Agricultural Journal/^ 

SiR^— I send joii a showing what must be pretty well a record 

■for a cow nine years old. Yon will see by it that in a little more than 
‘five years she has thirteen descendants^ all of which are alive. — ^Yoiirs^ etc./ 

Cow (boug-ht March, 1902}. 


IV. F. B. SUTHEELAND. 


MILLIPEDES. 

To THE Editor of the “Agricultural Journal." 

Sir, — Can you, or any reader of the Agricultural Journal., please 
.'give a remedy against “Millipedes" (Zulu: Tsbongololo) . I planted" one 
bag of Early Eose potatoes last season, and they looked splendid, but when 
1 came to talie the potatoes out, I found that nearly every one was al- 
most eaten up by these “Tsbongololos,” so that I got only a few for the 
-table, and had to feed pigs with the rest. It seems that we will have tlie 
same experience this year, although I planted none in the same garden, 
but a distanice away, yet there are any amount of these potato pests 

■■'fe J^a^t •lameness in fowls?, ,■ Our fowls seem 

become. lame, s6me • recover, others 
of -it^' since they were worse 

'Sbine^iiiforiwtioh tod thanking you 
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impossible to make any recoinmenclations based upon previous 
experience or experiments with the millipedes to which our correspondent 
refers. Mr. duller (the Government Entomologist)^ to whom we submitted 
the former of our correspondent's inquiries; states that they have been 
reported from time to time in various parts of the world as damaging root 
crops/ and they seem to be abundant at particular seasons and in particular 
districts. In green-houses) etc.;, they are generally collected by putting 
slices of potato under boards among the pots. The creatures gather there 
and are collected. It has been suggested that somthing might be done 
in the field by poisoning these potatoes with strychnine. There is a 
poison;, known as ^^Yapourite/^ on the market by the South African Fer- 
tilizers Co.;, for which it is claimed that it will destroy all subterranean 
vermin of this nature; but an opportunity of giving this a thorough trial 
in any particular connection has not occurred since it came on the market. 
If it accomplishes half of what its mannfactnrers claim for it, it would 
certainly prevent the ravages of this pest upon root crops; but we can in 
no way guarantee success with its use. 

Our correspondent''’s inquiry regarding lameness in fowls we referred 
to Mr. H. H. Jones-Ikin (formerly secretary of the Natal Poultry Club), 
who states that the lameness is primarily due to too much in-breeding, and 
also to too great a proportion of mealies in the birds'’ food* He recom- 
mends mating old roosters — ^that is, birds in their third year — vrith pullets 
not older than two years, and cockerels (in their first year) with hens in 
their third year. Soft food should be given — e.g,, a little bran and 
mealie meal — ^with a table spoonful of horse condition powder mixed in it 
once a day.] 

CUT-WOEMS IN MEALIES. 

To THE EdITOH of THE ‘^'^AoRIOXJLTXJBAL JOTimSTAL.’'' 

Sir, — Mr, Eeid, Farm Manager, Gedara, inter alia remarks in the 
November number of the Natal Agricultural Journal, ^‘^Havoc is being 
done to yoxmg plants by cut-worms. The method adopted to kill them 
has been the use of a mixture of lib. of Paris green, SOlbs. bran, 
eweetened with treacle, strewn over the infected ground.'’^ My experi- 
ence with cut-worm and method of prevention will, I trust, be interest- 
ing and, I hope, of service to Mr. Eeid and others, as the dreaded cut- 
worm is a very great factor, whether one gets a good or bad crop. No 
land can give a good crop unless it is sufficiently planted. I am giving 
my experience and treatment of cut-worms for this season, although I 
have used the same treatment more oir less for the last twelve years, and 
always with success.^. ' \ 

On the 24th September la^i I ‘commenced planting Early Eose 
potatoes. I think the cut-worm tite oft quite 20 per cent, of them. Next 
to this patch of potatoes I had decided to plant mealies— main erep— com- 
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meiicing early^ the 5tli ISToTeuiber-— Ist^ because this portion of tlie fleM 
is badly infested witli red weed; Snd, because the top grub seems to be- 
worse of late years at tlie latter end of the season — that is, mealies planted 
from the 15th to the 25th of December— and also becanse I consider it a 
mistake to wait so long in the pink of the season before making a start to* 
plant—the usual time in these parts beine* the 15th Isovember— on ac- 
eoiiiit of top grub. Seeing the cut-worm was so bad in these potatoes I 
naturally eoneluded they Wld be in the land adjoining; therefore, in- 
stead of putting the planter on— a Champion — drilled the land with 
small double moiild-board ploughs and put the coolies to plant by hand, 
the plan being as follows: The boys take an old bath with them into the* 
field into which they put about two buckets of mealies, then one pours 
coal tar— a small hole being made in the drum — on the mealies while 
another stirs Yigorously with a strong stick until the mealies are quite 
black, as the mealies are taken out of the bath into the planting tins, 
each coolie adds some fine mould, which prevents the mealies sticking to* 
the hand, and tlie planting commences. In this way we planted the whole 
of the field— 100 acres— with the exception of a corner 8| acres, where- 
the planter was used. On every portion of the field planted by hand and 
with tar as stated above, you could not wish for a better plant. The 
plants came up very strong and healthy — -where we commenced the mealies 
are eighteen inches high now — and not a sign of the cut-worm. Neither " 
is there, so far as I can see, any sign of top grub; hut whether the tar 
has anything to do with this I cannot say, but I mean to experiment on 
those lines and find out. After this, all lands were planted with the 
planter and without the application of tar — as no planter I have seen 
will plant if tar is mixed with the seed— five fields. All these fields are 
more or less damaged by the cut- worm — some very badly— and three of 
them have been replanted, l^^ot any of last yearns stalks have been taken 
off any of the lands; I consider it a great waste of manure to do so. Very 
little of the land has been ploughed twice on account of my experience of 
wash last season. 

I shall be pleased to give any further inforniafion I can on this 
matter. — Yours, etc., 

Diepe Kloof, Mid-Illovo Central, B.’ JB. EVAN'S. 

17tli December, 1907, 

■■ y- ■ ■ : ' , 

A cause of injury and source of decay of oranges is that due to levying 
too long a stem when gathering the fruit. The damage that may^be 
brought about as a result, when pouring from one receptacle to anotheV^ 
is obvious, , ■ t > \r 
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The Weather end Grops^ 


CONDITIONS IN NOYEMBEE. 


Quit reports during the month of IlTovember, the conditions 

as regards rainfall were not altogether favourable throughout, mhlst 
some of our correspondents write that the rainfall was fairly good, others^ 
in the New Guelderland, Darnall, . Pinetown, Mid-Illovo, Himeville,, 
Maritzburg, Krantzkop,- Muden, Greytown, Newcastle, Melmoth and 
Maputa districts, report the rainfall to have been excessive ; whilst in the 
Dannhauser and Luneb erg districts the. fall w’-as barel}- sufBcient, and' 
from the Yan Eeenen district "^S^ery insufficient^ w'as reported. A very 
heavy fall of rain occurred practically all over the Colony on the 18th and 
19th of the month, as much as .5-55 inches being registered at Stanger. 
At the Point, Durban, A20 inches fell, at Mount Edgecombe 4-83, at 
Winkel vSpruit 344, at Yerulam 3*50, at Port Shepstone 3*14, and 
Imbizana 3-15, 345 inches at Ottawa and ITbombo, 3-82 at Empangeni, and 
349 at Branxliohne. 

A considerable nunffier of hailstorms occurred during the .month; 
and our correspondents at Creigldon, Muden, Krantzkop, Harden Heights,. 
Greytown, Ladysmith, Glencoe, Newcastle, Yr3heid and Eshowe, report' 
damage done in -their districts— in many eases crops being destroyed and 
in others orchards being injiired. In the vicinity of Harden Heights com 
siderable damage was done to wattle plantations besides other crops. We 
Bhould ]je glad if our correspondents would kindly take particular note of 
the- dates of the hailstornis occurring in their vicinity; as it will help 
materially when a study is commenced— after su-fficient data have been 
collected — of the occurrence of hailstorms in the varions parts of the* 
Golony. . 

Planting operations 'were in several .districts hampered by the ex- 
cessive rain ; and in some districts the young mealies had for various 
reasons to be re-planted. Our New Guelderland correspondent reports 
that, owing to the lack of ploughing facilities, considerably less cane has 
been planted this year. 

Generally speaking the crop prospects all round are good, and them 
are few unfavourable reports. "A good’ crop of wattle bark ia, expected, on 
account of the wetness of ^ the season, * ’ - , ^ 

Near Maritzbiirg, however, the togwohm is giving trouble. The pre- 
sent price of bark is firm, but there ik hp pendency to rise. .The top grub- 
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and ent worm are rife in some districts and are reported to ;l)e doing 
considerable damage to mealies* ■ , 

Tliex'e is little improvement to be noted in the live stock market^ so 
far as oiir reports go to show. Prices of eggs and poultry are low with 
the esceptioii of a few districts ; and those of milk and butter appear to be 
falling. , 



South Afnicon Markets ^ 


Thb prices for live stock and animal and vegetable produce, realised on 
the principal South African markets during the month of November- 
December, have averaged as follows: — 

ISTATAL. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

The Market Master has furnished the following prices realised on the 
Maritzburg market during the month : — 

Live Stock — Fowls, 2s; ducks, 2s 3d; turkeys: cocks 12s, hens 5s 6d; 
guinea-fowls, 3s ; rabbits. Is 6d. 

Animal Produce. — Bacon, 6d per ft ; ham, 9d per ft ; pork, 5d per ft; 
lard, 8d per ft ; eggs, Is per doz ; butter, Is per ft ; cheese, 8d per ft ; honey, 
6d per ft. 

Vegetable Produce. — Beans, 12s per 100 fts ; buckwheat, 11s 6d per 
100 fts; barley (grain), 10s per 100 fts; amadumbe, 6s per muid; earth 
nuts, 10s per muid; forage: barley £2 10s per ton, oats £1 10s per ton; 
hay, £2 per ton; kafir corn : amabela 5s 6d per 100 fts, geba 4s per 100 fts; 
lucerne, 4s per 100 fts; mealies, 5s per 100 fts; Japanese millet (grain), 
4s per 100 fts; onions, 15s per 100 fts; peas, 8s per 100 fts; potatoes, 4s 
fid per 100 fts; sweet potatoes, 2s fid per muid},whe^t (grain), 11s fid 
per 100 fts; bananas. Is per 100; oranges, 2s fid per 100; naartjes, 2s fid 
per 100; lemons. Is fid per 100; plums, p^r ft; prunes, 5d per ft. 

S'"'"- . 

h < , The 'Market Master reports.tlj©; f|),]|0'«»1^, a^^ge prices realised dur- 
ing the month ended 15th ‘ 

, „ . Live'yStoch and AnimM _pigs, 5s 6d; fowls, Is 8d; 

■ •ducks, 2a', |d; turkeys, lOs; 5d per lb; eggs, Is 3d 

' ,pej:'dC) 2 ;|^^r‘ (good), 1^ '■ • 

' ■* .. jfer'^uid; mealies, 10s per muid; 


per mnid ; bananas, Is per 100 ; 
pet ' JOQ. ; : v 
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TRANSVAAL. 


JOHAiSTNESBURG, 


Mr. Alfred Webl), prodiiee agenL P.O. Box 2342, Joliaimosbiirg, re- 
presenting tlie farmers’ eo-operative associations of the Cape Colony, has 
fnrnished the following prices realised on the Johannesburg market during 
the week ended 20th December 

Live Stock. — -Oxen: slanghter £8 to £17 each, dressed £1 19s to £2 2s 
per 100 ibs ; sheep: slaughter hamels 15s to £1 4s 6d each, dressed od to 
old per lb; pigs, 3d to d-^d per lb, live weight ; Boer goats, 10s to 22s 6d; 
eo-ws (milk) £15 to £38 ; donkeys, £6. to £8; mules, £14 to £22 ; fowls, Is 
to 2s 6d; ducks, Is 6d to 2s 9d; turkeys : cocks 8s to 18s, hens 4s to 6s; 
geese, 4s 6d to 6s. 

Animal Pro ditce. — Butter, 9d to Is 3d per lb ; eggfs, per doz : new laid 
Is 9d to 2s 3d, fresh lld to ls' 2d. 

l^egetable Produce. — ^Bran, 6s 9d to 7s per bag of 100 lbs net ; barley, 
6s 3d to 9s 6 d per bag of 150 lbs net; beans (dry), 15s to 25s per bag 
of 200 lbs net; ehaif, 2s 3d to 3s 3d per 100 lb; forage, 3s 6d to 5s 
9d per 100 lbs ; kafir corn, 13s 6d to 14s 9d per bag of 200 lbs net lucerne 
(dry), 3s 6.d to 4s 9d per IQO lbs; manna, 2s 3d to 3s 6d per 100 Tbs; 
mealies, 7s 6d to 8s 6d per bag of 200 lbs net; onions, 9s to 22s 6d per 
bag of 120 lbs net ; oats (seed), 8s to 11s 6d per bag of 130 lbs net; potatoes, 
4s to Ss per bag of 150 lbs net ; bananas, 2s to 3s per 100; grenadillas. Is 


per 100 ; oranges, 7s to 8s per 100; pineapples, 2s to 3s per doz. 


b''''* '/ .ft ‘ 

The Bloemfontein WeeJdy PosC publishes the following prices realised 
on the Bloemfontein market on Saturday, 14th December: — 

Live Stock and Animal Produce. — Fowls, Is 6d to 2s 3d; ducks, 2s 
to 2s 3d; geese, Gs; turkeys, 5s to 10s; dressed fowls, 2s to 2s 9d; fresh 
eggs, Is 3d to Is 4d per doz ; butter. Is to Is 3d per lb ; mutton, per hind 
quarter 4s 6d to 5s Gd, per fore quarter 2s Gd to 3s 6d : pork, Gd per ib ; 
beef, 6d per ib- 

YegetaMe Produce . — Oat hay, 4s Gd to 5s ner 100 lbs; chaff, 7s to 8s 
Gd per bale; kafir corn, 13s Gd to ,I4s 6d per bap*: mealies, 9s to 10s per 
bag; barley, 6s 3d to Gs 9d per bag,; bran, 7s per bag; ' onions, 12s to 16s , 
per bag; potatoes, 10s to 17s Gd per bag; oranges, 5s to, 7s 9d per 100; 
pineapples, Is Gd to 2s Gd per doz. , 

KiMBnaMT. . ' '' 'ft' ' ftC ’Xift - 

Messrs. Jas. Lawrence & 0Oi,,,!Ltd.*,‘'FftOy 
as follows:— ; \ , ■ 

Meal and j^our, no alteration;,, epm' ft 
good: white wanted. Oats piehtxful’inS'^cli^iip:^ ie.'terj-- ' ' 
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low both old and new seasons. Bran^ cheap. Onions fi.rin^ slightly higher 
than last week. Potatoes, good demand fox best quality. Eggs, fair de- 
mand. Bxitteiv good first-class biitter enquired for. Eat poultry, good 
demand for all hinds. Yegetables, market over supplied at present* 
Choice fruit, good demand for hi’st-clasH quality. Live stock, very little 
doing ill this line: no sale for pigs. 

Live Storlc. — Oxen: good prime, 600 lbs np wards, £10 to £15; cows 
(goorl) , 450 fts upwards, £5 10s to £8 ; calves, 54d per ft dead we 
trek oxen, ft to £8: pigs, 100 fts (kdean), 3d to per ft, live weight ; 
lambs, 30 fts. 11s to 13s ; bamels, 40 fts to 45 Tbs, 14s to 11s ; Cape sheep 
(good), 14s to 17's; kapaters (good), 14s to I'Ts; riding horses, £10 10s to 
£27 10s: draught Iiorses, £10 to £25; in ares, £10 to £25; ducks, 3 s to 3s 
9d: fowls. Is (kl to 2s; tnrkex^s, 7s to 15s, 

AniNifiJ Prod ace —BiMer : fresh Is to Is 4d per ft; second quality 9 d 
to lid per ft ; eggs, lOd to Is Id per doz; hams and bacon, 5d to 8d per ft*. 

Vegetahle Produce, — Bran, 6s to 7s per bag 100 ft)s ; barley, 7s 6d to 
12s per bag 163 fts; beans: sugar 30s to 40s, kafir 15s to 17s 6 d, per bag 
203 tbs; ehaft (colonial), 6s fkl to 12s 6d per bale, 3s 3d to 4s per 100 fts 
pressed"; forage: good 5s to 6s, inferior. 3s 6d to 4s 6d per 100 fts; kafir 
corn: mixed 9s 6(1 to lls, white 14s 6d to 16s; Boer meal: nnsifted 28s 
to 29s 6d, sifted 2Bs to 32s; mealies, per 203 fts: yellow 9s to 10s 3d,, 
white (liard) 9s to 10s; mixed 8s 9d to 9s 9d; white niealie meal, lls to 
12s per 183 fts; Cape oats, 9s to 10s 6d per bag 150 fts; lucerne haxg 3s 6d 
to 5s per 100 ft)s; (mions, 12s to 16s per bag 120 fts ; potatoes, 3s to 6s, new 
9s to 14s; wheat, 20s to 24s per bag 203 fts; walnuts, 4d to 6d per ft; 
dried peaches, 2d to 6(1 pen* ft> : dried apricots, 2s to os per ft ; naartjes, 4s 
to 6s per 100; oranges, 4s 6(1 to 9s (hI per 100; lemons, Is 6d to 3s per 
100 ; pineapples, 3s to 4 b per doz. 


WOOL, MOHAIR, ETC. 


Messrs. W. Dunn & Co., Durban, i.n the course of their report on 
wool, mohair, etc., write: — 

' ' private cable advice to hand state SnoTv Whites have declined 

- Grease Id, and Short Wools Id to I^d, as compared with 

closing rates. W^e do not, however, expect this change will 
. present state of onr local market very much, as buyers an- 
■&l^^^>.this drop. 'Short and heavy wools are neglected. I Supplies at 




Whg 12 lUOjiths, 7d _t0'-:8dt'ayera,ge ditto, ,6Jd to 7|d,' 

7|d; earthy 
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Harrismith and y rede District, 

Good lights 12 7-|d to 8Jd; average lengtli ditto, 6~|d to Id ; 

short clean, 6-9 months, 6-|d to 7d ;- heavy inferior, 12 months, 6d to 6^d; 
earthy heavy, 5-|d to 5|d; average, .lair ,. ditto^ 6d to G^d. 

ISTatiye Wools. 

Basutoland, 6|d to 6fd; East Griqnaland, 7|d to 8Jd* 

EjOhaie. ' ' - t-’:'"' 

'There is very little of this staple coming forward. The market re- 
mains very quiet, and no business whatever has been done this week. 

We quote: Superior long sorted O.E.C. and Transvaal, 12|d to 13d; 
fair average, lljd to 12d; mixed, lOd to 10 Jd; eoloilred and kempy, 7d 
to 8d* 

Hides A]tD Skins. 

-Superior sun-dried, 5d to 5^d ; damaged, 4d to 5d; salted, 

4fd to 5|d. 

Sheefj SMns, — Sound skins are quoted at 5-|d to 5fd ; damaged, S^d 
to 3|d; average, 44d to 5d ; mixed parcels, 4d. 

Goat Shins, — -Sound skins, 4d to 5d; average, 3d to 4d. 

Angora Shins, — Sound, 2^1 to 3d; damaged, l-|d. 


General Christiaan Eudolf de Wet, has been appointed Minister of 
Agriculture for the Orange Eiver Colony. 


Apples should be harvested while they are still firm, remarks the 
Canadian IlorticuUiirist, In this way only can the finest fiavour and 
keeping qualities be obtained. It is poor economy to store bruised fruit, 
because it not only fails to keep but it will decay other fniit that is put 
away sound. The keeping qualities of apples can be greatly prolonged by 
wrapping them in ordinary paper, with wax paper outside. 


‘^'There is nothing the American farmer can do that you cannot do 
if you choose. It is Just the same with the Australian farmer. There 
is nothing that the Australia farmer can do with his wool that you cannot 
do, and what we have all got to,, work for is that there shall be no farmer, 
either in Ainerica or Australia, or anywhere else, who does better with his 
land than the Transvaalersd^— iord Bktbourne at Potchefstroom, \ , : 
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The Oversea iWaixe SVIafket. 

THE POSITION IN" NOVEMBBE. 


For the following information regarding the state of the London market 
in November we are indebted to the weekly issues of BeerboliM s Mveninff 
Corn Trade List, 

Throughout practically the whole of November the market appears to 
have been very dxill. During the last week for which we have particulars 
— ending November 22nd — prices had gone down as low^ as 24s. 10|d, to 
25s.— which was accepted for La Plata steamer nearly due. Higher 
prices, however, were being asked on the 22nd, and the market showed less 
depression. 

^“^Apart from the depressing influence of the financial position in 
America, it is not easy to understand, says the Corn Trade List in its 
issue of the 1st November, ^The extreme weakness of this article [maize]. 
There is very little or no improvement in the Eoumanian crop pimspects^ 
and none in the outlook of the American crop, whilst the Argentine sur- 
plus shouts evident signs of approaching exhaustion. The Times of 
Argentina^ of September 30th, expressed the opinion that there was then 
very little maize left in the country, and since then nearly a million quar- 
ters have been exported. We have for some time held the opinion that 
the Jiigh prices had drawn out this' 3 ^eaPs surplus at a far greater rate 
than usual, and it is not improbable that the exports will come to a 
somewhat abrupt conclusion much earlier than inany expect. It has been 
reported this week, indeed, that some Nov.-Dee. contracts have been can- 


celled. The present week’s shipments are cabled as 114,000 qrs., against 



151,000 qrs. last week, and 243,000 qrs. in the corresponding week last 
year; and our correspondent adds that the inland movement is now 
small 

' ' the AMEEICAIT CEOP. 

yields in the big surplus-producing maize States in- 
&' thwe 'States of 5}84,000j0t)0 bushels as' compared^ with 
of SiljOOOjOOO bushels as compared witb the *i^ld 
;^Port8 -froni^ the',,, present year’s crop vill not/pf ci^e, 
ihi.ph?^>®ce putil Jw'Wy and, February;.’ and, even l^pn, 
,i?edub«^;crop^.,t|ie|'';may bei''«^'pected to fepend uportthe 
io. gOnje ,|pCT^ from La Plata .until the 
^^^^^^^^ayailable prpbable that the 

to a vei*y low, 

p^;_ on the 15tE WoTonber, the Com Trade List says that 
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business ill new American com for Dee.-Jan.-Feb. sliipment^ wliieh by 
that date last year had been quite brisk, at 19s. to 19s. 6d. for London 
and Liverpool, had so far been very small, although 25s. 3d. e-i.f. London 
was obtainable for Bec.-Jan. shipment. ‘‘It is always a difficult matter to 
suggest what surplus for export may exist in America; it largely depends 
upon the price obtainable; and 25s. may certainly be called an attractive 
level. For the past three years, as will be seen above, the crops have aver- 
aged 315 million quarters, and the exports 11^ million quarters; this yearns 
crop is given as 298 million quarters, but what the exports in the coming 
season may prove to be depends, as we have said, largely upon prices; 
what seems tolerably certain is that we shall be largely dependent upon 
America for supplies during the first four or five months of next year.^* 

NATAL MAIZE IK LOISTBOlsr. 

In the same issue (15th Kovember), the List writes, re Natal mealies : 

“A new soui’ce of supply has lately made itself felt, viz., Natal; some, 
very fine samples of both White and Yellow com have lately been re- 
ceived ill London, and there is, we believe, a fair quantity still to come; the 
value is about 27s. landed, whilst for shipment 25s. e.i.f,, bags included, is 
'quotedd^ 

STATISTICS. 

The general statistical position of maize on the 22nd November was 
as follows; — 


On paSsSag-e to U,K, ... 665,000 895,000 64c 

, „ Cont, ... ... 440,000 1,225,000 675 

Imports into U.K. for the 46 weeks ending > ‘ . 

Visible suppb’- in ' 781,900 685,300 76;; 

1906-7 1905-6 19c 

American crop ... ... ... 340,000,000 316,000,000 285,00c 

1907. 1906, 19 

New York, Spot ... ... 66|c 53|c 5= 

Mark Lane, La Plata landed ... ... 26/0 20/6 2, 

Shiphents of Maize to Eitkopb feom Jashuaet 1st to Date. 


America ... 
Argentine ... 
Russia 
Danube, etc 


1907. 1907. 190b. 1906, 1905. , 1,905. 

. — ^ 

3.623.000 4,034,006 3,922,000 5,961,000 4,403,000 r^,5i7';boo 

3.515.000 1,915,000 5,627,000 4,799,000/ 6,057,00^ 438, 000 

1.483.000 2,109,000 177,000 300,000 222,006 I 1 ,54t,l>0a 

2.444.000 3,872,000 4^,000 1,240,000 > 143,000 [ 1 54,000- 

j I, '065, 000 ii,93o,6opAPj*;fcf,o6d 12,300^000 10,825,000 j 9,650,000 
* Inolnde^ $htpn^nt^i ,, , ;'j' 



Mam^ri^s^onfheW 



Names of Sellers* — a — Henwoocl, Son, Soutter (S Co. 5i?r-South African Fertilizers Co, c—Steel, Mnrra}^ & Co. //■ F. & G- Reiche. 
Raw & Co. /—-W. Dunn & Co. Natal Chemical Syndicate, Ltd.; h — C. Foss & Go., Ladysmith. 4 — Geo. Telfer. 
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Goal and Lals&ur Return, 


Betam of, Coai raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the- 
month .of November, 1907: — 



i 


Average Labour Employed. 



Output. 

Name of Colliery. 

[ Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

tJnproductive Work.* 

E. 

N. 

i. 

E. 

N. 

1, 

E. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

34 

88 

295 

22 

327 

257 

2 

9 

3 

27,618 

15’ 

JSlandslaagte .. 

Clencoe, Natal 

21 

24 

309 

20 

247 

560 

'2 

3 

8 

18,486 

0 

13 

114 

65 

11 

486 

33 

__ 




16,762 

16 

2>undee Coal Co. 

23 

13 

211 

14 

70 

321 

2 


18 

16,324 

15. 

Burban Navigation 

26 

176 

53 

11 

412 

73 







15,646 

0 

Natal Cambrian 

14 

39 

171 

9 

309 

98 

6 

6 

2 

13,193 

15. 

St. George’s . . 

19 

80 

111 

13 

244 

147 




— 

12,960 

0 

South African . . 

11 

8 

133 

12 

218 

29 

5 

26 

23 

12,908 

0 

Newcastle 

lU 

44 

26 

8 

316 

2 

3 

13 


7,697 

17 

Natal Steam Coal Co, . . 

4 

45 

2 

2 

166 

3 

2 

20 

1 

3,601 

16 

Ramsay 

4 

10 

49 

4 

100 

112 

2 

20 

11 

3,180 

11 

West Lennoxton 

6 

3 

61 

2 

24 

106 




2,709 

8.. 

Central 

8 

62 

12 

5 

161 

8 

— 




2,233 

4' 

Zuiuland 

4 

33 

■ — 

2 

61 

— 

1 




829 

22 

0 

Vryheidf 

1 

2 

— 

1 

3 

— . 


8 


10 

VaaluankJ 



— 

... 

2 

8 

_ 

2 




B 

0 

Dumbi Mountain 

1 

1 

— 


■ : 



— 

- 

3 

O' 

Totals . . . . 

Corresponding month, ’00 

198 

742 

1,498 

138 

8,141 

1,749 

27 

106 

66 

154,156 

6 » 

158 

710 

1,344 

121 

2,643 

1,497 

49 

191 

: 314 

110,662 

~ 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t Includes October Return. J October Return, 


Maritzburg, OHAS. J. OKAY, 

9fch December, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month’ 
of NoTember, 1907:— 





Meteorological Returns, 
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Meteorologiisa! Returnsm 

Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Momth of Movemher, ^ 



Meteorologiml Observations taken at Prive^ie Stations for Month of h ovember^ 


TEMPEEATUBB 
(In Faha. Deos.) i 


KAINFALE (In Inches). 


STATIONS. 


Minimum Maximuml Total No. 


Notiinjiiham Eoad 
Adamshurst (Win. Adams) 

P.M. B. , To wn Bush V alley 
Ottawa 

Mt. Edgecombe (Natal Estate.^) 
Cornubia 

Milkwood Kraal ^ 

Blackburn 

Saccharine ,, 

Equeefa (W. Hawksworth) . . . 
TJmziintos Be^eva 
Harden Heights 
BietVlei ... 

Dalton (Fawn Leas P.O.) 
Branxholme .. .. 

Cedara—Hill Station ; .. 

„ Vlei Station .. . v* 
Wink© 1 Spruit • . - ' ■> ' * *< 

Weeu^n . 

Oiant^s Caitle - ■ , » , t. • 


for 1 

1 for 

Month. 

1 Month. 

1 



90 

47 


Heaviest rain- Tutalfor 
fall in i day. yearfrom 

Fall. Day, 1907. 1906. 


9^99 19 

7*51 14 

9-67 la 

lOHIl 13 

13-48 18 

10‘93 — 

lOTO 

10 * 33 . - 7 ’' 

10*87 — i 

12*73 13 

13*14 14 

5*93 14 

&*13 , 13 

7*^2 18 

13 *# 30 

8*49 '* 1?3, '* 

4“^ T| 

tt; "1 


1*99 IBth 
2*50 ISth 
2*74 18th 
3*75 19th 


2*68 19th 
2*49 18th 
2*08 18th 
1*43 I9tb 
2*86 ' I8th 
3*19. 18th 
2*52 I8th 
' 2*25 ' 18th ' 
'3*44 22nd 
1*70 15th 
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Return of Farms at Present under Lioenoe for 
.. . Lungsiokness and Soab^m 


•Stock inspector. 


A’; -Pi Craw 


Ladysmitli 


1 . K.. Cooper 


Nkandhla & Nqutu 


. 7, ' ' 

'' t.. 

S/A. Brown 


A. B. Koe . 
A. ir. Mai^hall 

1 .'3 ’ -I ■' "i 




Underberg 


' Portion of Pstcourt 


'Western . Umvoti . ; , 


'Ptnof Llbn’eBiver , 


Scab Wv Anderson 

,, .Timze 

Mapelw’ana 
W. M. Buys 

' P. Colling 

H. N.'Kel 
liigeienga 
j . van d.e Bosch * . 
„ C. P. Marais 

,, H. l^icks 

„ Mrs. Gibson . . 

,, A. J. G od 

,, Strinera Ka Yabya 

,, Kinisenika 

Mikwangqa 

,, Legudhla, Mna 

,, Gaoaieui Chief 

Makuba UJite 

,, Menezi Kainadagati' 

Boy Ka Matato . . 
Pell 

Lerazake Leputza.. 
„ .•A bela Kiizeizili . . 

. Msinango Butelezi 

' „ Sekwata Ngobeze . ’ 

,, Lepoiulo nd others 

„ Madwo and others 

,, ' Guzi Ka Mfeka 

„ ■ Lekeniga 

I ■ Mpitipiti 

! „ Daivtseie 

I * Somtoiud' Ngobeze 

Btibeni Mqube 
„ JabezMbtta 

„ Albert SeJLepe 

,, Leyarha Sondetzi . . 

JUetuza, Mlefe . 

‘ Letiiza Mlefe ' ' I . 

• •• „ Lunwy za Soiidelzi 

, ,, ’ IvHnyiza JVtombelha 

„ . Mishaki Butelzt . . 

. . „ Mbanku Dubenzana 

„ Mhlawafa Mhlobo 

; i,; Lefabhisdepe 

{ „ • J, A. Stone 

1 .. M, , I . T. d-o U. Arbuckle . . 

,, B. Phipson 

„ ■ .'■■ ■ M. Fraser " ' ' ' 

- . . R. U. Gold. , 

i, J. R Iloystinn 

1 , • . J. van VV hye 

XC A, Hathorn ' . . 

„ 1\ Palfrainan 

F. R. M or 

1 pugsLkueas W.,C.. Sbock|l | 

• , .-cab, Messrs., Siuit &j . j 

; , .. Cartwright I 

• , „ J. W.deBr.yas .. 

, ,, C. <r*.ldeters . . i 

i ' 'C P, Cronj,e 

if C. A. Chad wood 

-K!,, 

, • . if 4* P,., Yan Rboyen , , 

'* „ • , G. Woodhouse 

•|*ttttgisibk'aessi J^q^nagans^ , ... , 

• t,, , ■ KoabanA; ./.■ ■ r';. ' ■’ 


Xetherby • 

Eosshoom 
uoodepoort 
Euitlvuil 
Klipdal 
Oatha line 
Eoodcpo rr 
Riither iTleii 
Onbekeaci 
The Cave 
Breezie Braes 
Alat waiia'*s IXoi 
Tilizi Hill , 

SeluLshana 
N'qutu Hill 
Saiidheawana 
iiaia'du 
ij Kwoiulekca 
N'qutii Loot 
Kqutu ' 
Mafethling 

SelUt'stana 

iNCjUt'U 

HliiZagaza 


Sandhea\iTina 

SeluCyema 

Maial^ato 

Moweni 

Nqiuu Towni 

Magubeui 

Nkandi 

Ncenceui 

Haladii 

JSkiuuu 

Magogo 

JN(lutu 

''JViozi Hill 

Mkaiyaio 

N<pitu 

Kerridge 

SLratli(.;a.inpbtdl 

Winterhoek 

Woodeutl 

Creeiu'ud 

Silburu 

Saug liana 

Slogopia 

Greystones 

Gleqi >a 

►"^pringdeal and 

Thitmley 
Rooifontein 
Zwaartwatev 
Ivilbum 
Craigieburn 
Mt. .iiiVnistia 
Un 'e, clunt 
Halliwe 
;3^oots Hofck 
Myoniezwe'H Locat’n 



Farms under Licence. 1601 


RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNGSICKNESS AND SCm^contmued. 


, Stock Inspector 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

E. 'Mayne . .. 

■Krantzkop 

Lnngsickness 

S. Johnson & Co. . . 
Ndabane .. 

•Natives . . 

Amosi . . , . 

Nkabi and others.. 

Inadie Store 
Myoniezwe’s Locat’n- 
Myoniezwe’s Looat'n? 

Lootshoek 

A;H.,BaU,.. .. 

Weeiien . . 

Scab 

Vunyo and others . . 

Elena Berg 

G.naniell 

Vryheid ' . , 


L. J. & T. C. Letter 

Waterfall 

’’ . ■ 

Nkanyeze.. .. 

Zixnbata .. 

IMooiplaats 

Nooitgedacht 

E. Mayne , 

Eastern Umvoti 

Lnngsickness 

Nkabi and others 

Loots^Hoek 

J. Buttnn 


Scab 

P. Mare . . 

Speculation * 

Portion of Estjourt 

»» 

•J. Phipps . . . . 

Littlecote 

.1. Stewart 

■' ' ; 

, 1 

. ! 

Bergville 

v 

Lungslckness 

J, Bester . . 

G. L. Coventry . . 

; G. W. Horton .. 

Macomfi 

! Lunaba . . . . 

Abergeldie 

Karby 

Hortonradford 

Woodford 

Hor onradford 

R. Wingtield S; ratfortl 

Newciastle . . 

Scab 

J. McDuling 

Sampson 

J. (C Speira .. 

linpendhie 

Lnngsickness 

Uniloyi . . ’ , . 

Vrede 

Scab 

Pinda, Yete & Sobuon 

Fnrth 

A. Brown 

Polela . . • . . 

- ■ 

Mahlali . . 

Stoffietown • 




F. J. Livingstone . , 

Fernbank 

L. Trenor 
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H. Cole . . 

P. J. Venter 

Cameron 

Everfair & Spring- 
holmes 

Harding . . ‘ . 

Lnngsickness 

Madnnckana 

Tndale 

C, T. Vaughan , . 

Yanyan .. 

G. Daddy 

IVIId 

He.rdin g Commonage 

Paulpietersburg . . 

,, 

J. D, Van Colles . . 

Schurweberghoek 

B, Klusener 

Port .Shepstone . . 

,, 

G Daddy. . 

Sugar Bush Cutting 



” 

Mbontshe. . 

Isotsha 


.MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 



* " District, 

Name. i 

j'V ■ District,-' ■ : 

Nseleni . . , • • 

Markwa Mountain. 

H. Lexton 

Newcastle 

Abbott Bros. , . 

Mooi River 

Pinda, Vete & Sobnou .. 

1 Impendhle ■ . 


.P>ef()re sending eggs to market, be sure to see they are clean, and, of' 
course, they should be fresh. That is the only way to ensure the top price- 
for them.. 


^‘‘K- hens liave the run of tlie'citru's Orchard,” writes Geo. P. Hall, in' 
the Puci/m Fruit 'World, ^They; are" A to keep the land scratched up, 
and supply, in the shape of ‘fertilfeef^ tW; condensed fertilizer they change? 
from the feed you supply them.” , ' ' , ' 
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Paunt! HoiSces. 


J^OTiFiGATiOH is contained in the Government Gaseite of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermeationed live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the 2nd Januaey, 

Creighton— {X) White ewe goat and kid. (2) Black ewe goat and kid.' (3) Black- 
- and-white goat, ' 

(Ixopo Divisio Probable value, £5. Impounded on the 

■ 22nd November, U107, by Mr. T. F- Hemfrey. . . 

Hope Farm (Newc»sfcle Division)— (1) Three wethers, merino ; left ear slit ; 
branded M on off side. (2) Wether, no ear marks, branded heart on off side. (3) Bay 
mare, about 14 hands, no brandi-, with dark brown filly foal. (Reported on 24th 
October, by Mr. H. J. Bearn, “ Blackmoor,” as too wild to be driven to the Found.) 

On THE 8th Jan o ARY. 

FinchU)^ (Ixopo Division)“Biack ox, slit back of right ear. 

^^>«^i—-Brindle heifer, yearling, no brand visible at distance. (Reported 
by Mr. Porritt, of Howick Rail, as running on bis farm “ Vearsdale,” Umgeni, on the 
28th November, and being too wild to drive to the Pound.) 

On the 15th January. 

Creighton — (1) Two black ewe goats. (2) Two black-and-tan ewe goats. (3) Red 
. ewe goat. 

Greytoven—tX) Running on Mr. Newmaroh^s farm, ‘‘White Olifie,” as on the 
Ist December, 1907, and reported by Mr. Jim Browning as being too wild to be driven 
to the Pound : Black cow and calf, calf 18 months old. (These animals cannot be 
removed owing to East Coast Fever restrictions.) (2) Running on Greytown Town 
Lands, as on the Ist December, 1907, and reported by Mr. Allan Duff, Town Ulerk, 
as being too wild to be driven to the JPound : (a) Black-and-white cow, 8 years old, no 
brands, one horn broken. (5) Red-and-white calf, 14 months old. 

/ngogo—Bay colt, no marks. (Impounded by Mr. J. W. O’Reil y-Gordon, 
Newcastle.) 

Kranfzhop — He-goat, no marks. (Impounded by Native Nyamasi, Makebela 
Location.) 

Solferino (Gourfcori, Fjstcourt Division)— Blue cow, no tail ; tip cut off left ear, 
piece cut out of back of right ear ; forward horns ; no brands. 

, . On the 5th February. 

Black ox, no brands, horns turned down. (Impounded by Native 
MIotshi on the 30th B ^pternber.) 

Mooi River—X) Two white boar pigs, about 4 months old, no marks. (2) White 
sow, four months old, no marks. (3) Black-and-white sow, 4 mouths old, no m^rks. 

8 ) Running on the farm Falkirk, * and too wild to be driven to the Mooi River 
onnd; Chestnut yearling colt, white strip on face, no brands. (Tnfoimation by 
Mr. R. Paxton) 

Bay gelding, 14.2,' bka;© on foreh, ad, near forefoot white, both hind 
feet white, branded 2 on near, bin kouarter. (Found straying and iinpou ided by 
j‘. a Nadve, > ■ „ • . ^ 
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Executives of Farmers* Assoeiationsm 


; ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A. G. Pren- 
tice, J.P. V'ce-Presidents : C. Knox. J.P., L. T. Trenor, and 0. A. Holwell. Hon* 
Secretary and Treasurer : H. C- fiitchins. Oommittee : C. M, E’l’hericlge. E. Pann, 
£.P.. V. Hitchins, S. Aitcbison, J.P., W, B, Rethman, Dr. Case, JtP., H. Rsthmany 
R. Gr. Mack. J. Hogg. 

BOSTO^r PA EMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President : Thomas Fleming, Tice- 
President : J. Greldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. W. J, Piy. 

^^ CAMPBRDOWN AGBIOULTURAL. SOCIETY.- President : John Moon, 
^avin and John W. Harvey, J.P. Hon. Secretary : 

W. E. Allaopp, 

OAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. -Presi- 
dent .* John Moon, J.P. Yice-President: P. N. Meyer. Hon, Sec.: J. Baker. Com** 
mittee : H. Baker, J. Gavin, J, W. Harvey, J.P,, W. B, Turner, H. H. Hutton, 0. 
Baker, H. E. Meyer. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — President : F. Turton, J.P- 
Tice-Preaidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L* 
Jansen, H, Wiltshire, and T. P, . Smith. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : J. Mc- 
Kenzie. Committee: D. C. Pieters, D, Macphaii, M. Taylor, A. W. Smallie, W, 
Craig, 0, G. Wiligon, D. G. Smith, A. Grice. W. J. H. Muller, E. G. Wohlitz, G. M.de 
Waal, B. J. Humann, W. H. Doidge, R. Retallack, H. Eyley, H. J. Head, A. S, 
Pieters, R. R. Mortimer, 0. Vermaak, A. E. Norman, W, V. Marshall, H. P. Hand- 
ley, J. Dyson, T. J. Harvey. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. H. Golen- 
•brander. President: J. McIntosh. Yice- Presidents : H. ^Vestermeyer, R. R. Mc- 
Donald, Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
■Gillitt, H, W. Koenmkt'semer, H. W. Nichols, P. Schsefermahn. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Yolek. 

ESHO WE DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-Presidenn : J. R. 
Pennefather. Yice-President : 0. F. Adams. Secretary : T. Parkins. Treasurer : 
W. T. Brockwell. 

GOURTON FARMERS’rASSOOtATION.— President: W.'O. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P* Yice-President: M, Sandison, Esq. , Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 
I’HjBtirhard, Esq. '' ,;*c 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS" ASSOCIATION.— President : J. Campbell, 
Yice-President: A. W, Smallie. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn* Com 
mittee : G. Queddon, T. P. Smith, W. A. Helmer, Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz. Wm. 
Craig, W. R. Quested, J, A. Brookes, W. T. Heslop, Thos. Dewar, F, Turton, 
W. H. I’atham, A. E. Norman. D. P. Campbell. 

HIMEYILlE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Yire-President«i : W. Little, ,F., E. Peto, G. Malcolm, Hon. Sec, 
and Treasurer: G. Palframan, Watermead, Polela. Executive Committee: G. 
Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, .P. McKenzie, W. Little, G,. Royston. Yard Steward: 
H, Brown Auditors: T. 0. Dearlove and T. E. Marriott. 

Hu WICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman, Thos. Morton; Yice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton *, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOOIATION.-President : Angus Wood, J.P. Yice- 
Presidents : G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
C. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-President : F. L. Thring, J.P. Yice- 
Presidents: Col, W. Arnott, B.M.R,, W. K. Anderson, J.P., C. E. Hancock, J.P. 
Oommittee : John Anderson, Thos. Allen, J. 0. Auld, H.^D. Archibald, F. S, Benin«- 
field, 8. Boyd, T. L. Clarence, F.^ E, Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster. Jas, T. Poster, 0. 0. 
Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, A. M, Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, 
H. A. Hill, C, P. Harris, A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, 
L. J. Phipos, T. F. Remfrv, J. W. Hobihson. Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., D. 0. Smail, 
A, Stone, W. R. Way, A. H. 1 J:iIi.A 4 ,:'P^H.;Webb. - ,Son: Sec. I' G. €, Way, 

Hon. Ass. Sec. ; A. G. Harris. '’/i-'''’" 

IXOPO FARMERS’' A8SOOIATlON.^Fr#^ent: A^^H- E.^Kqith, Ixopo.; 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin^ ClaybrodkA Ixopo; A. Kirkman, , Liifaf a, Ixopo. 
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Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo. B. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to- 
Farmers’ Union,: President and James Foster. Oommittoe : F. Eemfry. E. Yaiisej 
' 0. E. Hancockj John Anderson, E. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbeli, G. 0. Way,. 
James Foster. 

KLIP EIVEE ■ A:GEIOnLTUEAL,., SOCIETY. ~-Preside,nt : Walter . Pep- 
wortbj'J.P, Vice-Presidents: Daniel Hester. J. G. Hester. Wm. A, Illiag. Secre« 
tary and Treasurer : Edward Y. Bambriek (Box 90, Ladysmith). Executive Com- 
mittee: A. Brink. J. Farquhar, O.iM.G., M.L.A,, W..O. Hattingh, J, G. Hyde, Trev. 
Hyde. A, L. Horsley, W. Freer, L. A. Leonard. H. Nicholson, H. C. Thornbiii, Her. 
man Iliins, D Mungeh P. de Waal, J. H. Newton, D. Sparks, J.P., J. T: Prancis, 
A. W. (Gns) liling, G. Pinkney, W. Cochrane? George L. Cot’entry, and ex offioio 
officers,. ' ', • ' ■' ■’ ' , • ' : ■ ' 

KBANTZKOP F AEM EES’ ASS OCIATION.--President: Capt. M. Landsberg, 
Yice-President: P, E. Yermaak. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Dr, L. L. Prokscfi. 
Committee : C. J. van Body en (Albany), 0. J. van Eooyen ( Wonderfontein), Philip 
Nel. J. A; G, Mare, L. M. G. van Rooyerr, J. C, Martens, 

LION’S EIVEE DIVISION AGRIOULTHEAL SOCIETY.-^ President : 
Graham Hutchinson : Vice-President : H. Nisbet : Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M, A, Sutton, A, J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. E. Harvard : Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FARMEES’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; F. van de 
Waal. Vice-Pn s dent : F. G. King. Secretary and Treasurer : H, L. Frances. 
Auditor : A. D. Buchanan, Oommictee : E, P. oummersgill, F. W. Holmes, J, P. 
W’epenaar, J, J, Harding, Max Cameron. 

. LOWER TUGELA. DIVISION ASSOCI ATION. -President : T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.^Ooi, F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer:' 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L, Hulett, A, E, Foss, G. Stewart, J. H. Hulett. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOOIATION.-President : 
D. 0. Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H. Albers and C. H. Mitchell, J.P. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer : W. J. Plows. Committee : 0. Manning, J. W. Aiken, 
W. G. Camp,; T, F. Godwin, J. Hutton, H. Norden and A. Borchard. Hon. Secretary, 
Show Committee : J, W. Aiken. Show Committee: A. E. Collison, A. Borchard, 
F Knoop, A. Eiogo, H. F. Voigis,* J, Hutton, C. Manning, A. J. Lugg and H. Albers. 
Hon. Auditor : . J. W. Aiken, 

MTD-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L. G.Wingfield-Stratford. J.P. 
Vice-Chairman : B. B. Evahs. Hon. Se’cretary : J.’ W. V, Montgomerys Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : 8. 0. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION -President: R. Garland ; Vice- 
President : C. B. Lloyd ; Hon. Treasurer : H. A. Rohde ; Collector : Capt. W. H, 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary ; H. B. Hall. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President : Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm* Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasunr. 0. A. 
Selling. Committee : , Otto Rottcher, Karl .Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer,. 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcber, Cl H. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member), 

NEWCASTLE. — President : F. A. R, J ohnstone, J.P. Vice-President : 0, Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo ; 0. Schwikkard, (),M.G.,. 
Newcastle. Secretary : Wm. Beardall. Treasurer : Ed. Nicols, Executive Com- 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. 0. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley, W. A, 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H, Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. 0. Adendorffi, W. Napier, P. Van &eda, 
Chriss Botha, G. Templerw 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President : G. 0. 
Mackenzie. Vice-Presidents : J. 0. Watt, J.P., and R. H. Oellermann. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor : J. H. F, Hohls. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W, 
W, Bentley, Edward Boast, E. E. Comins, G. R. Oomins, C, Crpokes, jun., H. Dinkel- 
mann, J. Duval, W- Fortmann, Dr. U. H- Herbert, J. Hillerihanh J. H. F. Hohls, 

H. Jacobson, H. A, Light. G. C. Mackenzie? Ai F. Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, 
J, ifuirhead, J.P., Oswald Muirbead, G. Moe, J.P., J. Moe, 0. Moe, 0. Oellermann, 
F. Oellermann. C.'J. Oellermann, W. Ortmahn, J. C. Otte, E. Feckham, J.P., J. A. 
PolteriW, ‘ S; Peckham, 0;‘ Mv .Bcpti,' Rev..,J. Bcott,' Wm. 'Bcbrdder, J.P., 'OWea 

H- rSwth, ' Ribf Sffiithf F. Thole, H.’ Vhrw«rk,.H,. F; Westbrook,' W; H. 

W’tstVook, O..W^sibi^ok,.TVWvlhuter.. . -i- 
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■ , NOOBSBI^a: E , AGEIOULTUEAL ^ ASSOCIATION,;- President-r 
^•'^• 5 ;,yi<}e-Presi dents : .H, Mnmmbranerj ?.■ Eodeborst,' W. DTallej 
Tj ’ W. Bartels,- P. Bosse, H. Brammer,. A. J," Broynsj 

Carl Dralle, H. Gebers, W. Gevers, J,- H. Holley, - ir , W. C.' Holley; 
-:G, Hillermann, .L,,Koch, H. Kdliier, P, E. Kuhn, M. Maister,'.B[. llereis, A. Meyer, 
H. M-eyer-Estorf/H. W. Meyer,. K, A. 'Meyer, H/ Misaelhoni. M". Misselh^^ 
•K,,,,_Peteivs;.I-Pfotenhauer, 'G, ' Babe, G Eeicbe, .Job. Reiche, 'W. RenekeD, 
Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Eev. Jas/ Scott, 'K., Seele; P. J. Smith, 
hies, W, Witthof P. Worthmaiiii, A.. Wortmann,. F. 'WortmaiiD., H.M^ortmann, 
Secretary : Paul Vieteen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E, Beurlen, 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD PAEMEES’ ' ASSOGIATION.— President : W. 
SsHWood, JP. Yice*-President : J. King, J.P. Auditor: A. Mengens. Secretary 
and Ireasurer : C. J. King, Nottingham Road, 

PIETERMARITZBIJEGSGHE BOEBEN .' MEBEENIGING. - President : 
D, P. BoshoE ; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTDB IL SOCIETY — President : John Marwick. 
Yice-Presidents : W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Ohas. Nichol- 
son, Honorary Treasurer : B. Nicholson, Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Grystal. Com- 
mittee: J. W, T, Marwick, Evan Harries, B. A. McKeezie, F. 0. How^s, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Oomrie, Thos, Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Fiett and E. J. B. Hoiking. 

RICHMOND ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President : Thos Stead, 
J.P; Vice-President : W. Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer : W. L, Stead, New 
Leeds, P.O. Commititee: D. Malcolm, J. Mapstone, W. P- Payne, J. James, J. Sin- 
clair, W. S. Crouch, H. B. Boyd, W- Middleton, W. Oldfield, T. E. Horwood. 

•ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OP NATAL.— President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.O.M.G. Yice-Presidents : W. S. Crart, Jas. King, T); G. Dick, G. J, 
Macfarlane, O.M.G,, 0. Ho.sking, with His Worship the Ma; 7 or, ex officio. Sec- 
retaries, Treasurers and Collectors : Duff, Eadie Co., 12, Timber Street, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Yard Superintendent : H. J. Stirton. Auditor : G, V. Lambert. 
General Committee : T. J. Allison, W. H, Buchanan, P. G. Burcbell, W. H. Gobley 
F. H* Campbell, R, Comins, W. P. Gough, E. S. Goodwill. K. H. Hathorn, K.G,, 
T. W, J, Hall, J. Hall, A. W. Herbert, L. Line, Col. Sir D. Mackenzie, K.O.M.G., 
Jas. Morton, Sir T. K. Murrr^% Jno. Moon, W. J. O’Brien, P. Otto, R. H. Pepworth, 
J. F, Potterill, A. Robinson, Rev. J. Scott, P. D. Simmons, H. Solomon, W.L. Stead’ 
H. J. Stirton. Dr. Oddin Taylor, F. W.- Jameson, S, J. Mason. Executive Committee : 
President, Vice-Presidents and W. J. O’Brien, A. W. Herbert, W. H. Gobley, K. H.- 
Hathorn, K 0., and Ooi. E. M. Greene. Members appointed by Corporation : 
Councillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : 
P. J. Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J, Botha, F. J. 
Viljoen. P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President : Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : Theunis J. Nel, M.L. A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee : TolNel, A. Newmarch, "W. Lilje, O. Rottcher, S C. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J, Van Rooyen, 0. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Brovrning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UMVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: P. R, Botha (J.’s son), 
Vice-President: J. M. Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G, E, Gadle iBox 6, 
Grey town). Auditor : J. M. Nel. Committee ; W, J, Slatter, J. G, Nel, H. F, 
Torlage,' R, J, Landsberg, A. Newmarch, P. H. van Rooyen. A. F. Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. L. 
Uldacre. Vice-President : G. Langley. Hon. Secretary : W. F. B. Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman! B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J. H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary ; G. J. Shawe. 

* ' 'tJTBECHT BOBEEN VEREENIGING.— President D. J. A. vab der Spuy ; 

Secretary : G- J. Shawe, Utrecht. 1 

. .VIOTORIA OOUNTY AGRICtTl^TUEAt HOOIETY.— President: Lieut.- 
;0 oIomI P. Addison ; Vice Presidents vBkJAeg^e S^#ett,. Kt., .M.L.A*, J* Thomp- 
son, Esq,,' J.P. , J. Polkinghorne, A. 1 '; Oon^ittee-; .Messrs. “W. H* B. 

Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L. A., 0- Bishop* J.Kj-'B. Brown, sen.^- J.F., W. Oamp- 
hell, T, G, Colenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.?., A, S. B. Hplett, J.P,, J. B, Hulett 
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C. Jackson, O. ■ , Nicholson,. J.P., T. Poikioghorne, J, W. Perkins, J.P., BJ. Baundersj 
Ct. Stewart, and J. Sknseli; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : H. Cur tig 
Smith (Stan^er) , , ■ . . , 

TKYHEID . (WARD I.) ADRIOULTUBAL SOOIETy.-™.-Pr^^^^ E. 
Dalton. Vice-P.resident : J. P. Potiyiete^^^ Secretary: F. Kolbe. Assistant Secre- 
tary : H. Lombaard. Committee .• Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and AWon Levet- 
550W, T, Eies, P. (Irobler, P. Molman, A. Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL S()OIETY.---Fresident : Allan Stuart ; Vice- 
Rresidents R. G.ar!aiid, R. H. Ralfe, P.^ I. de Waal ; Hon. Treasurer : F. 0, Schierer ;• 
Hon- Secretary : E- Oautherley ; A.uditor : S. WolP ; Executive Committee : Hon! 
.Hv D. Winter M..L.A., J W. Moor, , M.L.A'., D, W.' Mackay, T. H. Hiiidie and 
B. L .Estrange ; Manager of Show Yard : S. Yaughan j ' Assistant ; A. Oloiiston.' 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. ~ Committee of 
Management : The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and 
0. J. Offord, G. W, Linfoot, T. J. Nunn, Dr, Brewitt, 8. Yaughau : Hon. Secretary : 
.E, Oautherley. .. 

ZULUL AND FARMERS* ASSOCIATION— President^: F. W. White; Vice- 
President: 0. E. Bymonds. Secretary; R. H. McAlister. Committee: Hon. D. 6, 
Uijs, A. W. Symonds, H. T. James, R. J. Ortlepp, J. N. B. Dixon. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERY ASSOCIATION. — President : G. H 
Hulettj Yice-President: 0. Hill; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer; F. Brammage, 
Gmginhlovu. 

(The Editor will he obliged if the Mon. Sectaries will supply him with UBts of the 
Executives of their Assoeiations*) 


Purchase of Tree Seeds, 

■ -yjt? encouragement of seed prpdnotion in the Colony, offers are 

invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for safe. Not less 
than one pound will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers 
insTance to&o^stlroSa^ Purposes. Offers should be made in the first 

E. E. 8AWEE, 
Director, Experiment S ations. 


Trees for Sale, 

f^^Pjants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
frr»m stock, at the! Undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 

p Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, 6edara. ® ’ 

b.<iShSt‘.“pS& p«bp».«4..bi.b«..i»,.„ii, 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is ner lb pvtrA 
• ®vf «i6M^wy Shoull be IldrLseTto the foroste*. 

\ , . b. bz-saweb, 

v', Y''' Oonsemtorof .'v 
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SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 


The Deparfcmeni; of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the GoTerninent 
Gold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
mfected areas for slaughter. KiliiDg. chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding b 3 ' rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzburg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
^her market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A, K 
Burford, the Manager of the Q-overnment Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are 

Cattle per head ... ... Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

sjpace per month . 

Sheep ... ... ... l|d. each. 

Pigs... ... 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week ... ... Is. 3d, per qr. 

», ,j 2nd ,, **, ... Is. j, 

„ Eemainicg weeks ... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... ... ... per week ... ... 3d. 

Pigs ... ... „ Od. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room : — 

Cattle, per head 4s. each (including abatioir fee). 

Sheep 6d, „ 

Pigs Is. „ up to 200 lbs. 

„ ... Is. 6d, each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs, 

j, ... 2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, ‘ Minister of Agriculture, 

9th April 1907, 


Govts Wanted. 

Wanted urgently, cows just calved or due to calve. Old animals suitable ; any 
breed. 

Apply— *P.O. Box 282, 

Fietermarit zburg. 


Seeds for Distribution. 


Seeds of the following have been secured for distribution to farmers at cost price \ 
— Covton, Sugar Beet, Tobacco, Bice, Ltipins and Field Peas, Italian and Perennial 
Eye Crass, Paspalum “and Ooclifoo.t. - Warieiles and prices upon application to the 
Farm Manager, 0.x, F.y Cedara./ A '' ^ v' 

> ’ - Director^ Bs:periment Stations, 
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Bfattiis Mflmti&a im iisfecieti m&gisiereal 

BiwSsi&ns^ 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions.; -Durban County, D. a : Alexandra County, A. 2 ; 
Lower Tugela, T, 2 ; MapnirniJo, S. 2 ; inanda, B. 2 ; Umsuiga, UD2 ; Dundee, X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, T. 2 ; Kgotshe, H, 2; Paulnietersburg, P.2; Nongoma, U. 2 ; Mahlabatiui, 
L. '2; Nd-wedwe, N. 2 ; Weenea County, W. 2 ; Omvoti, P. 2 ; Hlabisa. K._*2 ; Ishowe, 
B 2; Ladysmith, K. S; Dabananso, O. 2 ; Ladysmith, Bast of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3 , Utrecht, Z. 2 ; Kta ntzkop, 2 K ; Fmvoti Location, 2 F. 


Emgioymeai Bureau^ 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to beco rue assigtants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmeirs willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence wuth the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list 

No. 9ta.— Scotchman, 42, se<sks management of stud. Life experience as tenant 
farmer in south of Scotland, breeding, rearing, breaking and showing Clydesdales, 
hackneys, and half'breds. Kas Tonght horses in Ireland and taken charge of them 
on board ship and while on rails. References and testimonials. 

No. 97a,— Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu- 
stan,’ desires employment as a. famn hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No 100.-«Eiiglishmaii, 23, yiith experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he is active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 

104a,— Yorkshireman, 36 years of age, seeks position as manager of a farm. 
English and Colonial experience. Was at one time manager of an experiment 
station, Good references. Married. 

105a,— Boy, 17, English, desires employment on a farm. 

108a,— Colonial, aged 24, hricMayer by trade, desires situation on a farm. Steady 
and reliable, with a few montbs’ «cxperience of farming. 

107a. —About 45 years of $ge, who has held positions of responsibility on the 
N.G.E, and Rhodesian Railways, desires employment. Produces good references. 

109a, —Scotchman, 39 years of age, producing good references from his previous 
employers, desires to obfcaiaoa a :farm light work, such as bookkeeping, superintend- 
ing despatch of produce, te 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate with 
Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Amj Shelter, Marifczburg, who constantly Inis 
good men at the Shelter who ii««^ould b© glad of employment at reasonable rates. 
Ensign Anderson pledges bimsemnot to recopamehd for employment any but those 
he^&i^tisfied will give satisf actiom to their 'employers i' He will be pleased to enter 
intp. carij’^e|>onderipe ifMx ^n j farrier who iha y him on the sub|eot, 
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